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PREFACE 


THIRD    EDITION. 


The  public  has  called  for  a  third  impression  of  this  book  ;  it 
was,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  author  to  take  advantage  of  the 
corrections  which  have  been  communicated  to  her  by  private 
friends  and  public  censors.  Whatever  she  has  thought  liable  to 
just  censure,  has  in  the  present  edition  been  amended,  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  identity  of  the  story.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
several  incidents  which  have  been  objected  to  as  impossible  or 
improbable,  were  true.  For  instance,  the  medical  case,  chap- . 
ter  xx. 

A  bishop  was  really  saved  from  suffocation  by  a  clergyman  in 
his  diocese,  (no  matter  where  or  when)  in  the  manner  represented, 
chapter  x.  The  bishop  died  long  ago ;  and  he  never  was  an  epi- 
cure. A  considerable  estate  was  about  seventy  years  ago  regain- 
ed, as  described,  chapter  xlii,  by  the  discovery  of  a  sixpence  under 
the  seal  of  a  deed,  which  had  been  coined  later  than  the  date  of  the 
deed.  Whether  it  be  advantageous  or  prudent  to  introduce  such 
singular  facts  in  a  fictitious  history,  is  a  separate  consideration, 
which  might  lead  to  a  discussion  too  long  for  the  present  occasion. 

On  some  other  points  of  more  importance  to  the  writer,  it  is  ne- 
cessary h*re  to  add  a  few  words.     It  has  been  supposed  that  some 
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parts  of  "  Patronage"  were  not  written  by  Miss  Edgeworth.— — 
This  is  not  fact — The  whole  of  these  volumes  were  written  by  her, 
the  opinions  they  contain  are  her  own,  and  she  is  answerable  for  all 
the  faults  which  may  be  found  in  them.  Of  ignorance  of  law,  and 
medicine,  and  of  diplomacy,  she  pleads  guilty,  and  of  making  any 
vain  or  absurd  pretensions  to  legal  or  medical  learning,  she  hopes, 
by  candid  judges,  to  be  acquitted.  If  in  the  letters  and  history  of 
her  lawyer  and  physician,  she  has  sometimes  introduced  technical 
phrases,  it  was  done  merely  to  give,  as  far  as  she  could,  the  colour 
of  reality  to  her  fictitious  personages.  To  fulfil  the  main  purpose 
of  her  story  it  was  essential  only  to  show  how  some  lawyers  and 
physicians  may  be  pushed  forward  for  a  time,  without  much  knowl- 
edge either  of  law  or  medicine  ;  or  how,  on  the  contrary,  others 
may,  independently  of  patronage,  advance  themselves  permanently 
by  their  own  merit  If  this  principal  object  of  the  fiction  be  accom- 
plished, the  author's  ignorance  on  professional  subjects  is  of  little 
consequence  to  the  moral,  or  interest  of  the  tale. 

As  to  the  charge  of  having  drawn  satirical  portraits,  she  has  al- 
ready disclaimed  all  personality,  and  all  intention  of  satirizing  any 
profession  ;  and  she  is  grieved  to  find  it  necessary  to  repel  such  a 
charge.  The  author  of  a  slight  work  of  fiction  may,  however,  be 
consoled  for  any  unjust  imputation  of  personal  satire,  by  reflecting, 
that  even  the  grave  and  impartial  historian  cannot  always  escape 
similar  suspicion.  Tacitus  says,  that  "  there  must  always  be  men, 
who,  from  congenial  manners,  and  sympathy  in  vice,  will  think  the 
fidelity  of  history  a  satire  on  themselves  ;  and  even  the  praise  due 
to  virtue  is  sure  to  give  umbrage." 
April  12, 1814. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  HOW  the  wind  is  rising  !"  said  Rosamond.  a  God  help 
the  poor  people  at  sea  to  night !" 

Her  brother  Godfrey  smiled.  u  One  would  think,"  said 
he,    "  that  she  had  an  argosy  of  lovers  at  sea,  uninsured." 

"  You  gentlemen,"  replied  Rosamond,  "  imagine  that  ladies 
are  always  thinking  of  lovers." 

"  Not  always?  said  Godfrey,  "  only  when  they  show  them- 
selves particularly  disposed  to  humanity." 

u  My  humanity,  on  the  present  occasion,  cannot  even  be 
suspected,"  said  Rosamond,  "for  you  know,  alas !  that  I  have 
no  lover  at  sea  or  land." 

"  But  a  shipwreck  might  bless  the  lucky  shore  with  some 
rich  waif,"  said  Godfrey. 

"Waifs  and  strays  belong  to  the  lady  of  the  manor,"  said 
Rosamond,  "  and  1  have  no  claim  to  them." 

"My  mother  would,  I  dare  say,  make  over  her  right  to 
you,"  said  Godfrey. 

"But  that  would  do  me  no  good,"  said  Rosamond,  "for 
here  is  Caroline,  with  superior  claims  of  every  sort,  and  with 
that  most  undisputed*of  all  the  rights  of  woman — beauty." 

"  True — but  Caroline  would  never  accept  of  stray  hearts," 
said  Godfrey.  "  See  how  her  lip  curls  with  pride  at  the  bare 
imagination !" 

"Pride  never  curled  Caroline's  lip,"  cried  Rosamond — 
"  Besides,  pride  is  very  becoming  to  a  woman.  No  woman 
can  be  good  for  much  without  it,  can  she,  mother  ?" 

44  Before  you  fly  off,  Rosamond,  to  my  mother,  as  to  an 
ally,  whom  you  are  sure  I  cannot  resist,"  said  Godfrey, t4  set- 
tle first  whether  you  mean  to  defend  Caroline  upon  the  ground 
of  her  having  or  not  having  pride." 

A  fresh  gust  of  wind  rose  at  this  moment,  and  Rosamond 
listened  to  it  anxiously. 

44  Seriously,  Godfrey,"  said  she,  "do  you  recollect  how  very 
dangerous  our  coast  is  ?  Do  you  remember  the  shipwrecks 
last  winter?" 
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As  she  spoke  Rosamond  went  to  one  of  the  windows,  open- 
ed the  shutter,  and  threw  up  the  sash.  Her  sister,  Caroline, 
followed,  and  they  looked  out  in  silence. 

"  I  see  a  light  to  the  left  of  the  beacon,"  said  Caroline.— 
"  I  never  saw  a  light  there  before.    What  can  it  mean  ?" 

"  Only  some  fishermen" — said  Godfrey.  "  But,  brother,  it 
is  quite  a  storm," — persisted  Rosamond. 

"  Only  equinoctial  gales,  my  dear." 

"  Only  equinoctial  gales !  But  to  drowning  people  it  would 
be  no  comfort  that  they  were  shipwrecked  only  by  equinoctial 
gales.  There!  there!  What  do  you  think  of  that  blast?" 
cried  Rosamond,  "  is  not  there  some  danger  now  ?" 

"  Godfrey  will  not  allow  it,"  said  Mrs.  Percy — "  He  is  a 
soldier,  and  it  is  his  trade  not  to  know  fear." 

u  Show  him  a  certain  danger,"  cried  Mr.  Percy,  looking  up 
from  a  letter  he  was  writing — a  Show  him  a  certain  danger, 
and  he  will  feel  fear  as  much  as  the  greatest  coward  of  you 

all. Ha !  upon  my  word,  it  is  an  ugly  night,"  continued 

he,  going  to  the  window, 

"  Oh,  my  dear  father  !"  cried  Rosamond — tt  did  you  see 
that  light  ?— out  at  sea  ?— There!  there!— -to  the  left." 

"  To  the  east— I  see  it"— 

"Hark!  did  you  hear  ?"— 

"  Minute  guns" — said  Caroline. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  instantly.    Every  body  listened. 

Guns  were  heard  again.  The  signal  of  some  vessel  in  dis- 
tress. The  sound  seemed  near  the  shore.  Mr.  Percy  and 
Godfrey  hastened  immediately  to  the  coast.  Their  servants 
and  some  people  from  the  neighbouring  village,  whom  they  . 
summoned,  quicklv  followed.  They  found  that  a  vessel  had 
struck  upon  a  rock,  and' from  the  redoubled  signals,  it  appear- 
ed that  the  danger  must  be  imminent. 

The  boatmen,  who  were  just  wakentd,  were  surly,  and 
swore  that  they  would  not  stir,  that  "  whoever  she  was,  she 
might  weather  out  the  night,  for  that,  till  day-break,  they 
couldn't  get  along  side  of  her."  Godfrey  instantly  jumped  in- 
to a  boat,  declaring  he  would  go  out  directly  at  all  hazards. 
Mr*  Percy,  with  as  much  intrepidity,  but,  as  became  his  age, 
with  more  prudence,  provided  whatever  assistance  was  neces- 
sary from  the  villagers,  who  declared  they  would  go  any 
where  with  him ;  the  boatmen  then  ashamed,  or  afraid  of 
losing  the  offered  reward,  pushed  aside  the  land  lubbers,  and 
were  ready  to  go. 

Out  they  rowed — and  they  were  soon  so  near  the  vessel  that 
they  could  hear  the  cries  and  voices  of  the  crew.  The  boats 
hailed  her,  and  she  answered  that  she  was  Dutch,  homeward 
bound — had  mistaken   the  lights  upon  the  coast — had  struck 
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on  a  rock — was  filling  with  water — and  must  go  down  in  half 
an  hour. 

The  moment  the  boats  came  along  side  of  her,  the  crew 
crowded  into  them  so  fast,  and  with  such  disorder  and  precipi- 
tation, that  they  were  in  great  danger  of  being  overset,  which 
Mr.  Percy  seeing,  called  out  in  a  loud  and  commanding  voice 
to  stop  several  who  were  in  the  act  of  coming  down  the  ship's 
side,  and  promised  to  return  for  them  if  they  would  wait.  But 
just  as  he  gave  the  order  for  his  boatmen  to  push  off,  a  French 
voice  called  out — 

tt  Monsieur — Monsieur  l'Anelois! — one  moment." 

Mr.  Percy  looked  back  and  saw,  as  the  moon  shone  full 
upon  the  wreck,  a  figure  standing  at  the  poop,  leaning  over 
with  outstretched  arms. 

w  I  am  Monsieur  deTourville,  Monsieur — a  charge  d'affaires 
— with  papers  of  the  greatest  importance— despatches." 

"  I  will  return  for  you,  Sir — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  take 

J  on  now,  our  boat  is  loaded  as  much  as  it  can  bear" — cried 
Fr.  Percy — and  he  repeated  his  order  to  the  boatmen  to 
push  off 

Whilst  Godfrey  and  Mr.  Percy  were  trimming  the  boat,  M. 
de  Tourville  made  an  effort  to  jump  into  it. 

u  Oh  !  don't  do  it,  Sir  !"  cried  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her 
arms,  "  The  gentleman  will  come  back  for  us — for  God's  sake 
don't  jump  into  it." 

44  Eton't  attempt  it,  Sir,"  cried  Mr.  Percy,  looking  up — "  or 
you'll  sink  us  all." 

M.  de  Tourville  threw  down  the  poor  woman  who  tried  to 
stop  him,  and  be  leaped  from  the  side  of  the  ship.  At  the 
same  moment  Mr.  Percy  seizing  an  oar  pushed  the  boat  off, 
and  saved  it  from  being  overset,  as  it  must  have  been  if  M.  de 
Tourville  had  scrambled  into  it.  He  fell  into  the  water.  Mr. 
Percy,  without  waiting  to  see  the  event,  went  off  as  fast  as 
possible,  justly  considering  that  the  lives  of  the  number  be 
nad  under  his  protection,  including  his  son's  and  his  own, 
were  not  to  be  sacrificed  for  one  man,  whatever  his  name  or 
office  might  be,  especially  when  that  man  had  persisted  against 
all  warning  in  his  rash  selfishness.  At  imminent  danger  to 
themselves,  Mr.  Percy  and  Godfrey,  after  landing  those  in 
the  boat,  returned  once  more  to  the  wreck,  and  though  they 
both  declared  that  their  consciences  would  be  at  ease  even  if 
they  found  M.  de  Tourville  was  drowned,  vet  it  was  evident  that 
they  rejoiced  to  see  him  safe  on  board.  This  time  the  boat  held 
him,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  fellow  sufferers,  and  Mr.  Percy 
and  his  son  had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  every  soul  safely 
to  shore.  M.  de  Tourville,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  on 
terra-firma,  joined  with  all  around  him  in  warm  thanks  to  Mr. 
Percy  and  his  son,  by  whom  their  lives  had  been  saved. 
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Godfrey  undertook  to  find  lodgings  for  some  of  tbe  passen- 
gers and  for  the  ship's  crew  in  the  village,  and  Mr.  Percy 
invited  the  captain,  M.  de  Tourville,  and  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sengers, to  Percy  Hall,  where  Mrs.  Percy  and  her  daughters 
had  prepared  every  thing  for  their  hospitable  reception. 
When  they  had  warmed,  dried,  and  refreshed  themselves, 
they  were  left  to  enioy  what  they  wanted  most,  repose.  The 
Percy  family,  nearly  as  much  fatigued  as  their  guests,  were 
also  glad  to  rest — all  but  Rosamond,  who  was  wide  awake, 
and  so  much  excited  by  what  had  happened,  that  she  contin- 
ued talking  to  her  sister,  who  slept  in  the  same  room  with  her, 
of  every  circumstance,  and  telling  her  imaginations  of  all  that 
might  come  to  pass  from  the  adventures  of  the  night,  whilst 
Caroline,  too  sleepy  to  be  able  to  answer  judiciously,  or  even 
plausibly,  said,  "  yes"— u  no"— and  "  very  true" — in  the 
wrong  place ;  and  at  length,  incapable  of  uttering  even  a  mon- 
osyllable, was  reduced  to  inarticulate  sounds  in  sign  of  atten- 
tion. These  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  after  long  intervals 
absolutely  failing,  Rosamond  with  some  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion exclaimed — 

44 1  do  believe,  Caroline,  you  are  asleep  f — 

And  in  despair,  Rosamond,  for  want  of  an  auditor,  was  com- 
pelled to  compose  herself  to  rest. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  storm  abated,  and  in  the 
morning,  when  the  familv  and  their  shipwrecked  guests  as- 
sembled at  breakfast,  all  was  calm  ana  serene.  Much  to 
Rosamond's  dissatisfaction,  M.  de  Tourville  did  not  make  his 
appearance.  Of  the  other  strangers  she  had  seen  only  a 
glimpse  the  preceding  night,  and  had  not  settled  her  curiosity 
concerning  what  sort  of  beings  they  were.  On  a  clear  view 
by  day-light  of  the  personages  who  now  sat  at  the  breakfast 
table,  there  did  not  appear  much  to  interest  her  romantic  im- 
agination, or  to  excite  ner  benevolent  sympathy.  They  had 
the  appearance  of  careful  money-making  men,  thick  square- 
built  Dutch  merchants,  who  said  little  and  eat  much — butter 
especially.  With  one  accord,  as  soon  as  they  had  breakfast- 
ed, they  rose  and  begged  permission  to  go  down  to  the  wreck 
to  look  after  their  property.  Mr.  Percy  and  Godfrey  offered 
immediately  to  accompany  them  to  the  coast. 

Mr.  Percy  had  taken  the  precaution  to  set  guards  to  watch 
all  night,  from  the  time  he  left  tbe  vessel,  that  no  depredations 
might  be  committed.  They  found  that  some  of  the  cargo  had 
been  damaged  by  the  sea-water,  but  excepting  this  loss  there 
was  no  other  of  any  consequence  ;  the  best  part  of  tbe  goods 
was  perfectly  safe.  As  it  was  found  that  it  would  take  some 
time  to  repair  the  wreck,  the  Prussian  and  Hamburgh  passen- 
gers determined  to  go  on  board  a  vessel,  which  was  to  sail 
from  a  neighbouring  port  with  the  first  fair  wind.    They  came 
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previously  to  their  departure  to  thank  the  Percy  family,  and 
to  assure  them  that  their  hospitality  would  never  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  Percy  pressed  them  to  stay  at  Percy-hall  till  the  ves- 
sel should  sail,  and  till  the  captain  should  send  notice  of  the 
first  change  of  wind.  This  offer,  however,  was  declined,  and 
the  Dutch  merchants,  with  due  acknowledgments,  said  by 
their  speaking  partner,  that  "  they  considered  it  safest  and 
best  to  go  with  the  goods,  and  so  wished  Mr.  Percy  a  good 
morning,  and  that  he  might  prosper  in  all  his  dealings ;  and — 
Sir,"  concluded  he,  "  in  any  of  the  changes  of  fortune,  which 
happen  to  men  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  please  to  remember 
the  names  of  Grinderweld,  Groensvelt,  and  Sliddercbild  of 
Amsterdam,  or  our  correspondents,  Panton  and  Co.  London. 

So  having  said,  they  walked  away,  keeping  an  eye  upon 
the  goods. 

When  Mr.  Percy  returned  home  it  was  near  dinner  time, 
yet  M.  de  Tourville  had  not  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
all  this  while  indulging  in  a  comfortable  sleep.  He  had  no 
goods  on  board  the  wreck,  except  his  clothes,  and  as  these 
were  in  certain  trunks  and  portmanteaus,  in  which  Comtois, 
his  valet,  had  a  joint  concern,  M.  de  Tourville  securely  trust- 
ed, that  they  would  be  obtained  without  bis  taking  any  trou- 
ble. 

Comtois  and  the  trunks  again  appeared,  and  a  few  minutes 
before  dinner  M.  de  Tourville  made  his  entrance  into  the 
drawing  room,  no  longer  in  the  plight  of  a  ship-wrecked  mari- 
ner, but  in  gallant  trim,  wafting  gales  of  momentary  bliss,  as 
he  went  round  the  room  paying  his  compliments  to  the  ladies, 
bowing,  smiling,  apologizing, — the  very  pink  of  courtesy  I — 
The  gentlemen  of  the  family,  who  had  seen  him  the  preceding 
night  in  his  frightened,  angry,  drenched,  and  miserable  state, 
could  scarcely  oelieve  him  to  be  the  same  person. 

A  Frenchman,  it  will  be  allowed,  can  contrive  to  say  more, 
and  to  tell  more  of  his  private  history  in  a  given  time,  than 
could  be  accomplished  by  a  person  of  any  other  nation.  In 
the  few  minutes  before  dinner  he  found  means  to  inform  the 
company,  that  he  was  private  secretary,  and  favourite  of  the 
minister  of  a  certain  German  court.  To  account  for  his  hav- 
ing taken  his  passage,  in  a  Dutch  merchant  vessel,  and  for  his 
appearing  without  a  suitable  suite,  he  whispered  that  "he  had 
been  instructed  to  preserve  a  strict  incognito,  from  which,  in- 
deed, nothing  but  the  horrors  of  the  preceding  night  could 
have  drawn  him." 

Dinner  was  served,  and  at  dinner  M.  de  Tourville  was 
seen,  according  to  the  polished  forms  of  society,  humbling 
himself  in  all  the  hypocrisy  of  politeness.  With  ascetic  good- 
breeding,  preferring  every  creature's  ease  and  convenience 
to  his  own,  practising  a  continual  system  of  self-denial,  such 
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as  almost  implied  a  total  annihilation  of  self-interest  and  self- 
love.  All  this  was  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  selfishness 
which  he  had  recently  betrayed,  when  he  was  in  personal 
danger.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  recollections  were  against 
him,  the  influence  of  polite  manners  prevailed  so  far  as  to 
make  his  former  conduct  be  forgotten  by  most  of  the  family. 

After  dinner  when  the  ladies  retired,  in  the  female  privy 
council  held  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  absent  gentlemen, 
Rosamond  spoke  first,  and  during  the  course  of  five  minutes 
pronounced  as  many  contradictory  opinions  of  M.  de  Tour- 
yille,  as  could  well  be  enunciated  in  the  same  space  of  time. 
At  last  she  paused,  and  her  mother  smiled. 

"  I  understand  your  smile,  mother,"  said  Rosamond,  u  but 
the  reason  1  appear  a  liitlt  to  contradict  myself  sometimes  in 
my  judgment  of  character  is,  because  I  speak  my  thoughts 
just  as  they  rise  in  my  mind,  while  persons,  who  have  a  char- 
acter for  judgment  to  support,  always  keep  the  changes  of 
their  opinion  snug  to  themselves,  never  showing  the  items  of 
the  account  on  either  side,  and  let  you  see  nothing  but  their 
balance.  This  is  very  grand,  and  if  their  balance  be  right, 
very  glorious.  But  ignominious  as  my  mode  of  proceeding 
may  seem,  exposing  me  to  the  rebukes,  derision,  uplifted 
hands  and  eyes  of  my  auditors,  yet  exactly  because  I  am 
checked  at  every  little  mistake  I  make  in  my  accounts,  the 
chance  is  in  my  favour,  that  my  totals  should  at  last  be  right, 
and  my  balance  perfectly  accurate." 

"  Very  true,  my  dear — as  long  as  you  choose  for  your  au- 
ditors only  your  friends,  you  are  wise  ;  but  you  sometimes 
lay  your  accounts  open  to  strangers,  and  as  they  see  only 
your  errors,  without  ever  coming  to  your  conclusion,  they 
form  no  favourable  opinion  of  your  accuracy ." 

"  I  don't  mind  what  strangers  think  of  me — much," — said 
Rosamond.  "  At  least  you  will  allow,  Mamma,  that  I  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied,  if  only  those  who  do  not  know  me 
could  form  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  my  judgment — and, 
after  all,  ma'am,  of  the  two  classes  of  people,  those  who 
4  Never  said  a  foolish  thing,  and  never  did  a  wise  one,'  and 
those  who  never  did  a  foolish  thing,  and  never  said  a  wise 
one,  would  not  you  rather  that  I  should  belong  to  the  latter 
class  ?" 

"  Certainly,  if  I  were  reduced  to  the  cruel  alternative  :  but 
is  there  an  unavoidable  necessity  for  your  belonging  to  either 
class  f 

44  I  will  consider  of  it,  ma'am,"  said  Rosamond ;  u  in  the 
meantime,  Caroline,  you  will  allow,  that  M.  de  Tourville  is 
very  agreeable  ?" 

"  Agreeable  !"  repeated  Caroline — "  such  a  selfish  being  ! 
— Have  you  forgotten  his  attempting  to  jump  into  the  boat, 
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at  the  hazard  of  oversetting  it,  and  of  drowning  my  father 
and  Godfrey  who  went  out  to  save  him — and  when  my  father 
warned  him — and  promised  to  return  for  him — selnsh  cow- 
ardly creature !" 

44  Oh  !  poor  man,  he  was  so  frightened,  that  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  doing — he  was  not  himself." 
44  You  mean  he  was  himself" — said  Caroline* 
44  You  are  very  ungrateful,  Caroline,"  cried  Rosamond, 
"  for  1  am  sure  M.  de  Tourville  admires  you  extremely — yes, 
in  spite  of  that  provoking  incredulous  smile,  1  say  be  does 
admire  you  exceedingly." 

"  And  if  he  did,"  replied  Caroline,  "  that  would  make  no 
difference  in  my  opinion  of  him." 

44  I  doubt  that,"  said  Rosamond,  "  I  know  a  person's  ad- 
miring me  would  make  a  great  difference  in  my  opinion  of  his 
taste  and  judgment — and  how  much  more  if  he  had  sense 
enough  to  admire  you  !" 

Rosamond  paused,  and  stood  for  some  minutes  silent  in  rev- 
erie* 

u  It  will  never  do,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  looking  up 
at  her — "  Trust  me,  it  will  never  do — turn  him  which  way 
you  will  in  your  imagination,  you  will  never  make  a  hero  of 
him — nor  yet  a  brother-in-law. 

44  My  dear  mother,  how  could  you  guess  what  1  was  think- 
ing of,"  said  Rosamond,  colouring  a  little,  and  laughing, — 
44  but  I  assure  you — now  let  me  explain  to  you,  ma'am,  in  one 
word,  what  I  think  of  M.  de  Tourville." 
44  Hush  !  my  dear,  he  is  here." — 

The  gentlemen  came  into  the  room  to  tea.  M.  de  Tour- 
ville walked  to  the  table  at  which  Mrs.  Percy  was  sitting  ; 
and  after  various  compliments  on  the  beauty  of  the  views 
from  the  windows,  on  the  richness  of  the  foliage  in  the  park, 
and  the  superiority  of  English  verdure,  he  next  turned  to 
look  at  the  pictures  in  the  saloon,  distinguished  a  portrait  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  then  passing  to  a  table  on  which  lay 
several  books, — "  Is  it  permitted  ?"  said  he,  taking  up  one  of 
them — the  Life  of  Lord  Nelson. 

M.  de  Tourville  did  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  paying  a 
just,  and  what  to  English  ears  he  knew  must  be  a  delightful 
tribute  of  praise  to  our  naval  hero.  Then  opening  several 
other  books,  he  made  a  rash  attempt  to  pronounce  in  English 
their  titles,  and  with  the  happy  facility  of  a  Frenchman,  M. 
de  Tourville  touched  upon  various  subjects,  dwelt  upon  none, 
but  found  means  on  all  to  say  something  to  raise  himself  and 
his  country  in  the  opinion  of  the  company,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  all  his  auditors  pleased  with  themselves.  Pre- 
sently, taking;  a  seat  between  Rosamond  and  Caroline,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  draw  out  their  talents  for  conversation.   Nor 
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did  he  labour  in  vain.  They  did  not  shut  themselves  up  in 
fttupid  and  provoking  silence,  nor  did  they  make  any  ostenta- 
tious display  of  their  knowledge  or  abilities.  M.  de  Tour- 
ville, as  Rosamond  had  justly  observed,  seemed  to  be  partic- 
ularly struck  with  Miss  Caroline  Percy.  She  was  beautiful, 
and  of  an  uncommon  style  of  beauty.  Ingenuous,  unaffected, 
and  with  all  the  simplicity  of  youth,  there  was  a  certain  dig- 
nity and  graceful  self-possession  in  her  manner,  which  gave 
the  idea  of  a  superior  character.  She  had,  perhaps,  less  of 
what  the  French  call  esprit,  than  M.  de  Tourville  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet  with  in  young  persons  on  the  Continent, 
but  he  was  the  more  surprised  by  the  strength  and  justness  of 
thought  which  appeared  in  her  plain  replies  to  the  Jinesst  of 
some  of  his  questions. 
I  The  morning  of  the  second  day  that  he  was  at  Percy  Hall, 
I  M.  de  Tourviile  was  admiring  the  Miss  Percys1  drawings,  es- 
pecially some  miniatures  of  Caroline's,  and  he  produced  his 
snuff-box,  to  show  Mr.  Percy  a  beautiful  miniature  on  its  lid. 

It  was  exquisitely  painted.  M.  de  Tourville  offered  it  to 
Caroline  to  copy,  and  Mrs.  Percy  urged  her  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. 

u  It  is  the  celebrated  Euphrosine,"  said  he,  "  who,  from 
the  stage,  was  very  near  mounting  a  throne." 

M.  de  Tourville  left  the  miniature  in  the  hands  of  the  la- 
dies to  be  admired,  and,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Percy,  be- 
gan to  tell  with  much  mystery  the  story  of  Euphrosine.  She 
was  an  actress  of  whom  the  rrince,  heir  apparent  at  the  Ger- 
man court  where  he  resided,  had  become  violently  enamour- 
ed. One  of  the  Prince's  young  confidants  had  assisted  bis 
Royal  Highness  in  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence  with 
Euphrosine,  which  she  managed  so  artfully,  that  the  Prince 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  her  a  written  promise  of  marriage, 
when  the  intrigue  was  discovered,  and  prevented  from  pro- 
ceeding farther,  by  a  certain  Count  Albert  Altenberg,  a  young 
nobleman  who  had,  till  that  moment,  been  one  of  the  Prince's 
favourites,  but  who  by  thus  opposing  his  passion  lost  entirely 
his  Prince's  favour.  The  story  was  a  common  story  of  an 
intrigue,  such  as  happens  every  day  in  every  country  where 
there  is  a  young  Prince  ;  but  there  was  something  uncom- 
mon in  the  conduct  of  Count  Altenberg.  Mr.  Percy  expres- 
sed his  admiration  of  it ;  but  M.  de  Tourville,  though  he  ac- 
knowledged, as  in  morality  bound,  that  the  Count's  conduct 
had  been  admirable,  just  what  it  ought  to  be  upon  this  oc- 
casion, yet  spoke  of  him  altogether  as  une  tete  exaltSe,  a  young 
roan  of  a  romantic  Quixotic  enthusiasm,  to  which  he  had  sac- 
rificed the  interests  of  his  family,  and  his  own  hopes  of  ad- 
vancement at  court.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  M.  de  Tour- 
ville related  several  anecdotes,  and  on  each  of  these  anec- 
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dotes  Mr.  Percy  and  M.  de  Tourville  differed  io  opinion.  All 
that  was  produced  to  prove,  that  the  young  Count  had  no 
judgment  or  discretion,  appeared  to  Mr.  Percy  proofs  of  his 
independence  of  character,  and  greatness  of  soul.  Mr.  Per- 
cy, repeated  the  anecdotes  to  Mrs.  Percy  and  his  daughters  ; 
and  M.  de  Tourville,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  ladies,  and  es- 
pecially Caroline,  differed  from  him,  immediately  endeavour- 
ed to  slide  round  to  their  opinion,  and  assured  Caroline,  with 
many  asseverations,  and  with  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  that  he 
had  merely  been  speaking  of  the  light  in  which  these  things 
appeared  to  the  generality  of  men  of  the  world,  that  for  his 
own  particular  feelings  they  were  all  in  favour  of  the  frank- 
ness and  generosity  of  character,  evinced  by  these  impruden- 
ces— he  only  lamented  that  certain  qualities  should  expose 
their  possessor  to  the  censure  and  ridicule  of  those,  who  were 
like  half  the  world,  incapable  of  being  moved  by  any  motive 
but  interest,  and  unable  to  reach  to  the  idea  of  the  moral  sub- 
lime. 

The  more  M.  de  Tourville  said  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
more  gesture  and  emphasis  he  used  to  impress  the  belief  in 
his  truth,  the  less  Caroline  believed  him,  and  the  more  dislike 
and  contempt  she  felt,  for  the  duplicity  and  pitiful  meanness 
of  a  character,  which  was  always  endeavouring  to  seem,  in- 
stead of  to  be.  He  understood  and  felt  the  expression  of  her 
countenance,  and  mortified  by  that  dignified  silence,  which 
said  more  than  words  could  express,  he  turned  away,  and 
never  afterwards  addressed  to  her  any  of  his  confidential  con- 
versation. 

From  this  moment  Rosamond's  opinion  of  M.  de  Tourville 
changed.  She  gave  him  up  altogether,  and  denied,  or  at 
least  gave  him  grudgingly,  that  praise,  which  he  eminently 
deserved  for  agreeable  manners  and  conversational  talents. 
Not  a  foible  of  his  now  escaped  her  quick  observation,  and 
her  lively  perception  of  ridicule. 

Whether  from  accident,  or  from  some  suspicion, that  he  had 
lost  ground  with  the  ladies,  M.  de  Tourville  the  next  day  di- 
rected the  principal  part  of  his  conversation  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  family  :  comforting  himself  with  the  importance  of  his 
political  and  official  character,  he  talked  grandly  of  politics 
and  diplomacy.  Rosamond,  who  listened  with  an  air  of  arch 
attention,  from  time  to  time  with  a  tone  of  ironical  simplicity, 
asked  explanations  on  certain  points  relative  to  the  diplomatic 
code  of  morality,  and  professed  herself  much  edified  and  en- 
lightened by  the  answers  she  received. 

She  wished,  as  she  told  Caroline,  that  some  one  would  write 
"  Advice  to  Diplomatists?  in  the  manner  of  Swift's  Advice  to 
Servants  ;  and  she  observed  that  M.  de  Tourville,  charge  d' 
affaires,  &c,  might  supply  anecdotes  illustrative,  and  might 
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embellish  the  work  with  a  portrait  of  a  finished  diplomatist 
Unfortunately  for  the  public,  on  the  third  morning  of  the  di- 
plomatist's visit,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  prevented 
the  farther  development  of  his  character,  stopped  his  flow  of 
anecdote,  and  snatched  him  from  the  company  of  his  hospitable 
hosts.  In  looking  over  his  papers  in  order  to  show  Mr.  Per- 
cy a  complimentary  letter  from  some  crowned  head,  M.  de 
Tourville  discovered,  that  an  important  packet  of  papers,  be- 
longing to  his  despatches  was  missing.  He  had  in  the  mo- 
ment of  danger  and  terror  stuffed  all  his  despatches  into  his 
great  coat  pocket,  in  getting  out  of  the  boat  he  had  given  his 
coat  to  Comtois  to  carry,  and  strange  to  tell,  this  charg6 
d'  affaires  had  taken  it  upon  trust,  from  the  assertion  of  bis 
valet,  that  all  his  papers  were  safe.  He  once,  indeed,  had 
looked  them  over,  but  so  carelessly  that  he  never  had  missed 
the  packet.  His  dismay  was  great,  when  he  discovered  his 
loss.  He  repeated  at  least  a  thousand  times,  that  he  was  an 
undone  man,  unless  the  packet  could  be  found.  Search  was 
made  for  it,  in  the  boat,  on  the  shore,  in  every  probable,  and 
improbable  place.  But  all  in  vain — and  in  the  midst  of  the 
search  a  messenger  came  to  announce,  that  the  wind  was  fair, 
that  the  ship  would  sail  in  one  hour,  and  that  the  captain  would 
wait  for  no  man.  M.  de  Tourville  was  obliged  to  take  his  de- 
parture without  this  precious  packet.  _ 

Mrs.  Percy  was  the  only  person  in  the  family,  who  had  the 
humanity  to  pity  him.  He  was  too  little  of  a  soldier  for 
Godfrey's  taste,  too  much  of  a  courtier  for  Mr.  Percy — too 
frivolous  for  Caroline,  and  too  little  romantic  for  Rosamond." 

44  So," — said  Rosamond,  u  here  was  a  fine  beginning  of  a 
romance  with  a  shipwreck,  that  ends  only  in  five  square  mer- 
chants, who  do  not  lose  even  a  guilder  of  their  property,  and 
a  diplomatist,  with  whom  we  are  sure  of  nothing  but  that  he 
has  lost  a  bundle  of  papers  for  which  nobody  cares." 

In  a  few  days  the  remembrance  of  the  whole  adventure 
began  to  fade  from  her  fancy.  M.  de  Tourville,  and  his 
snuff-box,  and  his  essences,  and  his  flattery,  and  his  diploma- 
cy, and  his  lost  packet,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  ship- 
wreck, would  have  appeared  as  a  dream,  if  they  had  not 
been  maintained  in  the  rank  of  realities,  by  the  daily  sight  of 
the  wreck,  and  by  the  actual  presence  of  the  Dutch  sailors, 
who  were  repairing  the  vessel. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  M.  de  Tourville,  Com- 
missioner Falconer,  a  friend,  or  at  least  a  relation  of  Mr.  Per- 
cy's, came  to  pay  him  a  visit.  As  the  Commissioner  looked 
out  of  the  wmabw  and  observed  the  Dutch  carpenter,  who 
was  passing  by  with  tools  under  his  arm,  he  began  to  talk  of 
the  late  shipwreck*  Mr.  Falconer  said  he  had  heard  much 
of  the  successful  exertions  and  hospitality  of  the  Percy  fam- 
ily on  that  occasion — regretted  that  he  had  himself  been  cal- 
led to  town  just  at  that  time — asked  many  questions  about  the 
passengers  on  board  the  vessel,  and  when  M.  de  Tourville 
was  described  to  him,  deplored  that  Mr.  Percy  had  never 
thought  of  trying  to  detain  this  foreigner  a  few  Jays  longer. 
For — argued  the  Commissioner,  though  M.  de  Tourville 
might  not  be  an  accredited  charge  d'affaires  yet,  since  he  was 
a  person  in  some  degree  in  an  official  capacity,  and  entrusted 
with  secret  negociations,  government  might  have  wished  to 
know  something  about  him,  and  at  all  events,  added  the 
Commissioner,  with  a  shrewd  smile,  it  would  have  been  a  fine 
way  of  paying  our  court  to  a  certain  great  man.     , 

"  So,  Commissioner,  you  still  put  your  trust  in  great  men," 
wsaid  Mr.  Percy. 

"  Not  in  all  great  men,  but  in  some,"  replied  the  Commis- 
sioner— u  for  instance  in  your  old  friend,  Lord  Oldborough, 
who,  Pm  happy  tQ  inform  you,  is  just  coming  into  our  neigh- 
bourhood to  Clermont-Park,  of  which  he  has  at  last  comple- 
ted the  purchase,  and  has  sent  down  his  plate  and  pictures. 
Who  knows  but  he  may  make  Clermont-Park  his  summer 
residence,  instead  of  bis  place  in  Essex  ?  and  if  he  should, 
there's  no  saying  of  what  advantage  it  might  be,  for  I  have  it 
from  the  very  best  authority,  that  his  lordship's  influence  in  a 
certain  quarter  is  greater  than  ever.  Of  course,  Mr.  f  ercy, 
you  will  wait  upon  Lord  Oldborough,  when  be  comes  to  this 
part  of  the  country  ?n 

44  No,  I  believe  not  :"  said  Mr.  Percy,  "  I  have  no  connex- 
ion with  him  now — " 

44  But  you  were  so  intimate  with  him  abroad,"  expostulated 
Mr.  Falconer. 

44  It  is  five  and  twenty  years  since  I  knew  him  abroad," 
said  Mr.  Percy,  "  and  from  all  I  have  heard,  he  is  an  altered 
man.    When  1  was  intimate  with  Lord  Oldborough,  he  was  a 
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generous,  open-hearted  youth.  He  has  since  become  a  poli- 
tician, and  1  fear  he  has  sold  himself  for  a  ribbon  to  the  de- 
mon of  ambition." 

"  No  matter  to  whom  he  has  sold  himself,  or  for  what,"  re- 
plied the  Commissioner,  "  that  is  his  affair,  not  ours.  We 
must  not  be  too  nice.  He  is  well  disposed  towards  you,  and, 
my  dear  Sir,  1  should  take  it  as  a  very  particular  favour,  if 
you  would  introduce  me  to  his  lordship.'1 

"  With  great  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  "  the  very  first 
opportunity." 

"  We  must  make  opportunities— not  wait  for  them,11  said 
the  Commissioner,  smiling.  "  Let  me  entreat  that  you  will 
pay  your  respects  to  his  lordship  as  soon  as  he  comes  into  the 
country.    It  really  is  but  civil — And  take  me  in  your  hand." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Percy, — "  but  mine  shall 
be  only  a  visit  of  civility." 

Well  satisfied  with  having  obtained  this  promise,  Commis- 
sioner Falconer  departed. 

Besides  his  general  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  great, 
the  Commissioner  had  particular  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  in- 
troduced at  this  time  to  Lord  Oldborough,  and  he  had  a  pe- 
culiar cause  for  being  curious  about  M.  de  Tourville.  Mr. 
Falconer  was  in  possession  of  the  packet  which  that  diplo- 
matist had  lost.  It  had  been  found  by  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's sons,  Mr.  John  Falconer;  or  rather  by  Mr.  John 
Falconer's  dog,  Neptune,  who  brought  it  to  his  master,  when 
he  was  bathing  in  the  sea  the  day  after  the  shipwreck.  It 
had  been  thrown  by  the  tide  among  some  sea-weed,  where  it- 
was  entangled,  and  where  it  lay  hid  till  it  was  discovered  by 
the  doc.  Mr.  John  Falconer  had  carried  it  home,  and  boast- 
ing of  nis  dog's  sagacity,  had  produced  it  rather  as  a  proof  of 
the  capital  manner  in  which  he  had  taught  Neptune  to  fetch 
and  carry,  than  from  any  idea  or  care  for  the  value  of  the 
packet.  John  Falconer  being  one  of  those  men  who  care  for 
very  little  in  this  world, 

«  Wbfl*  tbqr  hare  th«ir  dogaml ihnk  gua.n 

Not  so  the  Commissioner,  who  immediately  began  to  exam- 
ine the  papers  with  serious  curiosity,  to  discover  whether  they 
could  by  any  means  be  productive  of  advantage  to  him  or  his 
family.  The  sea-water  had  injured  only  the  outer  pages  ; 
but  though  the  inner  were  not  in  the  least  damaged,  it  was 
difficult  to  make  out  their  contents,  for  they  were  written  in 
cipher.  Commissioner  Falconer,  however,  was  skilled  in  the 
art  of  deciphering,  and  possessed  all  the  ingenuity  and  pa- 
tience necessary  for  the  business.  The  title,  superscription, 
and  signature  of  the  paper  were  obliterated,  so  that  he  could 
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not  guess  from  whom  they  came,  or  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed ;  he  perceived  that  they  were  political,  but  of  what 
degree  of  importance  they  might  be  he  could  not  decide,  till 
he  heard  of  At.  de  Tourville  the  diplomatist  and  of  his  dis- 
tress at  the  loss  of  this  packet.  The  Commissioner  then  re- 
solved to  devote  the  eveaing,  ensuing  day,  and  night,  if  requi- 
site, to  the  business,  that  he  might  have  it  in  readiness  to  car- 
ry with  him  when  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  Lord  Old- 
borough.  Foreseeing  that  something  might  be  made  of  this 
intercepted  despatch,  and  fearing  that  if  he  mentioned  it  to 
Mr.  Percy,  that  gentleman  might  object  to  opening  the  pa- 
pers, Mr.  Falconer  left  Percy-Hall  without  giving  the  most  re- 
mote hint  of  the  treasure  which  he  possessed,  or  of  the  use 
that  he  intended  to  make  of  his  discovery. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  week,  Mr.  Percy  went  to  pay  his  visit 
of  civility,  and  Mr.  Falconer  his  visit  of  policy,  to  Lord  Old- 
borough.  His  lordship  was  so  much  altered,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  Mr.  Percy  recollected  in  him  any  traces  of  the 
same  person.  The  Lord  Oldborough  he  had  formerly  known 
was  gay,  gallant,  and  rather  dissipated  ;  of  a  frank,  joyous 
air  add  manner.  The  Lord  Oldborough,  whom  he  now  saw, 
was  a  serious,  reserved-looking  personage,  with  a  face,  in 
which  the  lines  of  thought  and  care  were  deeply  marked  ; 
targe  eyebrows,  vigilant  ejes^  with  an  expression  of  ability 
and  decision  in  his  whole  countenance,  but  not  of  tranquillity, 
or  of  happiness.  His  manner  was  well  bred,  but  rather  cold 
and  formal :  his  conversation  circumspect,  calculated  to  draw 
forth  the  opinions,  and  profit  by  the  information  of  others, 
rather  than  to  assert  or  display  his  own.  He  seemed  to  con- 
verse, to  think,  to  live,  not  with  any  enjoyment  of  the  present, 
but  with  a  view  to  some  future  object,  about  which  he  was 
constantly  anxious. 

Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Falconer  both  observed  Lord  Oldbor- 
ough attentively  during  this  visit :  Mr.  Percy  studied  him 
with  philosophical  curiosity,  to  discover  what  changes  had 
been  made  in  his  lordship's  character  by  the  operation  of  am- 
bition, and  to  determine  now  far  that  passion  had  contributed 
to  his  happiness  ; Mr.  Falconer  studied  him  with  the  in- 
terested eye  of  a  man  of  the  world,  eager  to  discern  what 
advantage  could  be  made  by  ministering  to  that  ambition, 
and  to  decide  whether  there  was  abotft  his  lordship  the -mak- 
ing of  a  good  patron. 

There  was,  he  thought,  the  right  twist,  if  he  had  but  skill 
to  follow,  and  humour  it  in  the  working ;  but  this  was  a  task 
of  much  nicety.  Lord  Oldborough  appeared  to  be  aware  of 
the  Commissioner's  views,  and  was  not  disposed  to  burden 
himself  with  new  friends.  It  seemed  easy  to  go  to  a  certain 
point  with  his  lordship,  but  impossible  to  get  further,  easy  to 
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obtain  his  attention,  but  scarcely  possible  to  gain  his  confi- 
dence. 

-  The  Commissioner,  however,  had  many  resources  ready  ; 
many  small  means  of  fastening  himself  both  on  his  lordship's 
private  and  public  interests.  He  determined  to  begin  first 
with  the  despatch  which  he  had  been  deciphering.  With  this 
view  he  led  Mr.  Percy  to  speak  of  the  shipwreck,  and  of  M. 
de  Tourville.  Lord  Old  borough's  attention  was  immediately 
awakened  ;  and  when  Mr.  Falconer  perceived,  thai  the  re- 
gret for  not  having  seen  M.  do  Tourville,  and  the  curiosity  to 
know  the  nature  of  bis  secret  negotiations  had  been  sufficient- 
ly excited,  the  Commissioner  quitted  the  subject,  as  he  could 
go  no  farther  whilst  restrained  by  Mr.  Percy's  presence.  He 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  leaving  the  room  with  his  lord- 
ship's nephew,  Col.  Hauton,  to  look  at  some  horses,  which 
were  to  run  at  the  ensuing  races. 

Left  alone  with  Mr.  Percy,  Lord  Oldborough  looked  less 
reserved,  for  he  plainly  saw, — indeed  Mr.  Percy  plainly 
showed,  that  he  had  nothing  to  ask  from  the  great  man,  but 
that  he  came  only  to  see  his  friend. 

44  Many  years  since  we  met,  Mr.  Percy,"  said  his  lordship, 
sitting  down  and  placing  his  chair  for  the  first  time  without 
considering  whether  his  face  or  his  back  were  to  the  light. 
"  A  ffreat  many  years  since  we  met,  Mr.  Percy.  And  yet,  I 
should  not  think  so  from  your  appearance  ;  you  do  not  look 
as  if  •  •  •  .  shall  1  .say  it  ?  ...  five  and  twenty  years  had 

fiassed  since  that  time.  But  you  have  been  leading  an  easy 
ife  in  the  country, .  •  •  the  happiest  life.  * . .  I  envy  you." 

Mr.  Percy,  thinking  that  these  were  words  of  course,  the 
mere  polite  cant  of  a  courtier  to  a  country-gentleman,  smiled, 
and  replied,  that  few,  who  were  acquainted  with  their  differ- 
ent situations  io  the  world,  would  imagine  that  Mr.  Percy 
could  be  an  object  of  envy  to  Lord  Oldborough,  a  statesman 
at  the  summit  of  favour  and  fortune. 

"  Not  the  summit," — said  Lord  Oldborough,  sighing ; — 
"  and  if  I  were  even  at  the  summit,  it  is,  you  know,  a  dan- 
gerous situation.  Fortune's  wheel  never  stands  still — the 
highest  point  therefore  the  most  perilous." — His  Lordship 
sighed  again  as  deeply  as  before.  Then  spoke,  or  rather  led 
to  the  subject  of  general  politic,  of  which  Mr.  Percy  gave 
his  opinions  with  freedom  and  openness,  yet  without  ever  for- 
getting the  respect  due  to  Lord  Oldborough's  situation.  His 
Lordship  seemed  sensible  of  this  attention,  sometimes  nodded, 
and  sometimes  smiled,  as  Mr.  Percy  spoke  of  public  men  or 
measures  ;  but  when  he  expressed  any  sentiment  of  patriot- 
ism, or  of  public  virtue,  Lord  Oldborough  took  to  his  snuff- 
box, shook  and  levelled  the  snuff;  and  if  he  listened,  listened 
as  to  words  superfluous  and  irrelevant.    When  Mr.  Percy  ut- 
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tared  any  principle  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  or 
of  the  people,  his  lordship  would  take  several  pinches  of 
snuff  rapidly,  to  hide  the  expression  of  his  countenance ;  if  the 
topics  were  continued,  his  averted  eyes  and  compressed  lips 
showed  disapprobation,  and  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  refrain- 
ing from  reply.      From  reply,  however,  he  did  absolutely  re- 
frain ;  and  after  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  with  a  smile,  in  a 
softer  and  lower  voice  than  his  usual  tone,  he  asked  Mr.  Percy 
some  questions  about  his  family,  and  turned  the  conversation 
again  to  domestic  affairs  5 — expressed  surprise,  that  a  man  of 
Mr.  Percy's  talents  should  live  in  such  aosolute  retirement, 
and  seeming  to  forget  what  he  bad  said  himself  but  half  an 
hour  before,  of  the  pains  and  dangers  of  ambition,  and  all  that 
Mr.  Percy  had  saia  of  his  love  of  domestic  life,  appeared  to 
take  it  for  granted,  that  Mr.  Percy  would  be  glad  to  shine  in 
public,  if  opportunity  were  not  wanting.     Upon  this  supposi- 
tion, his  lordship  dexterously  pointed  out  ways  by  which  he 
might  distinguish  himself  ;    threw  out  assurances  of  his  own 
good  wishes,  compliments  to  bis  talents  ;  and,  in  short,  sound- 
ed his  heart,  still  expecting  to  find  corruption  or  ambition  at 
the  bottom.      But  none  was  to  be  found — Lord  Oldborough 
was  convinced  of  it — and  surprised.    Perhaps  his  esteem  for 
Mr*  Percy's  understanding  fell  some  degrees— he  considered 
him  as  an  eccentric  person,  acting  from  unaccountable  mo- 
tives.     But  still  he  respected  him  as  that  rarest  of  all  things 
in  a  politician's  eyes — a  really  honest  independent  man.    He 
believed  also  that  Mr.  Percy  had  some  regard  for  him  ;    and 
whatever  portion  it  might  be,  it  was  valuable  and  extraordi- 
nary— for  it  was  disinterested  ; — besides,  they  could  never 
cross  in  their  objects — and  as  Mr.  Percy  lived  out  of  the 
world,  and  had  no  connexion  with  any  party,  he  was  a  per- 
fectly safe  man.    All  these  thoughts  acted  so  powerfully  upon 
Lord  Oldborough,  that  he  threw  aside  his  reserve,  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  have  astonished  and  delighted  Mr.  Falconer. 
Mr.  Percy  was  astonished,  but  not  delighted — he  saw  a  noble 
mind  corroded  and  debased  by  ambition — virtuous  principle, 
generous  feeling,  stifled — a  powerful,  capacious  understanding 
distorted  beyond  recovery — a  soul  once  expatiating,  and  full 
of  high  thoughts  now  confined  to  a  span — bent  down  to  low 
concerns — imprisoned  in  the  precincts  of  a  court. 

"  You  pity  me,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  who  seemed  to  un- 
derstand Mr.  Percy's  thoughts — "you  pity  me — I  pity  myself. 
But  such  is  ambition,  and  1  cannot  live  without  it-— once  and 
always  its  slave." 

u  A  person  of  such  a  strong  mind  as  Lord  Oldborough, 
could  emancipate  himself  from  any  slavery — even  that  of 
habit." 
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"  Yes,  if  he  wisbed  to  break  through  it— but  he  doe*  BfCn 
**  Cm  he  have  utterly — ~" 

41  Lost  his  taste  for  freedom  f  jo*  would  sav—- Ye*— utter- 
ly—I  see  you  pity  me,"  said  his  Lordship  with  a  bitter  smck 
— a  aa<V  added  be,  rain*  proudly,  ul  an  unused  to  be 
pitied,  and  1  an  awkward,  I  fear,  under  the  obligation." 
Resuming  his  friendly  aspect,  however,  m  a  moment  or  tw4, 
he  followed  Mr.  Percy,  who  bad  turned  to  examine  a  fine  pic- 
ture. 

u  Yes  ;  a  Corregio.  You  are  not  aware,  my  dear  Sir," 
continued  be — w  that  between  the  youth  you  knew  at  Paris, 
and  the  man  who  has  now  the  honour  to  speak  to  you,  there 
is  nothing  in  common— absolutely  nothing— except  regard  for 
Mr.  Percy.  You  bad  always  great  knowledge  of  character, 
I  remember ;  but  with  respect  to  my  own,  you  will  recollect, 
that  I  hare  the  advantage  of  possessing  la  carte  dupays.  Yoa 
are  grown  quite  a  philosopher,  I  find.  And  so  am  1,  in  my 
mm  way.  In  short,  to  put  the  question  between  ue  at  rest 
for  ever,  there  is  nothing  lift  for  nu  in  life  but  ambition.  Now 
kt  us  go  to  Corregio,  or  what  you  please." 

Mr.  Percy  followed  his  lordship's  lead  immediately  to  Italy, 
to  France,  to  Paris,  and  talking  over  old  times  and  youthful 
days,  the  conversation  grew  say  and  familiar.  Lord  Old- 
borough  seemed  enlivened  and  pleased,  and  yet,  as  if  it  was  a 
reminiscence  of  a  former  state  of  existence,  he  often  repeat- 
ed— u  Ah  !    those  were  young  days— very  young — I  was  a 

boy  then — quite  a  boy." At  last,  Mr.  Percy  touched  upon 

love  and  women,  and,  by  accident,  mentioned  an  Italian  lady 
whom  they  had  known  abroad.    A  flash  of  pale  anger,  almost 
of  phrenzy,  passed  across  Lord  Oldborougb's  countenance, 
he  turned  short,  darted  full  on  Mr.  Percy  a  penetrating,  irnpe* 
rfoos,  interrogative  look.      Answered  by  the  innocence,  the 
steady  openness  of  Mr.  Percy's  countenance,  Lord  Oldbor- 
ough   grew  red  instantly, — and,  conscious  of   his  unusual 
change  of  colour,  stood  actually  abashed.      A  moment  after- 
ward, commanding  his  agitation,  he  forced  his  whole  person 
to  an  air  of  tranquillity — took  up  the  red  book,  which  lay  up- 
on his  table — walked  deliberately  to  a  window,  and,  looking 
earnestly  through  his  glass,  asked  if  Mr.  Percy  could  recol- 
lect who  was  member  for  some  borough  in  the  neighbourhood  9 
The  conversation  after  this,  languished ;   and  though  some 
efforts  were  made,  it  never  recovered  the  tone  of  ease  and 
confidence.      Both  parties  felt  relieved  from  an  indefinable 
sort  of  constraint  by  the  return  of  the  gentlemen.      Mr.  Fal- 
coner begged  Mr.  Percy  to  go  and  look  at  a  carriage  of  a 
new  construction,  which  the  colonel  had  just  brought  from 
town  ;   and  the  colonel  accompanying  Mr.  Percy,  the  stage 
was  thus  left  clear  for  the  Commissioner  to  open  his  business 
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about  M.  de  Tourville's  packet*  He  did  it  with  so  much  ad- 
dress, and  with  so  little  circumlocution,  that  Lord  Old  borough 
immediately  comprehended  how  important  the  papers  might 
be  to  him,  and  bow  necessary  it  was  to  secure  the  decipherer. 
When  Mr.  Percy  returned,  he  found  the  Commissioner  and 
his  lordship  in  earnest  and  seemingly  confidential  conversa- 
tion. Both  Mr*  Falconer  and  Mr.  rerty  were  now  pressed 
to  stay  to  dine  and  to  sleep  at  Clermont-Park  $  an  invitation 
which  Mr.  Percy  declined,  but  which  the  Commissioner  ac- 
cepted. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  company  who  had  dined  at  Cler- 
mont-Park were  settled  to  cards  and  music,  Lord  Oldborougb, 
after  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  the  Commissioner 
in  silence  for  some  minutes,  retired  with  him  into  his  study, 
rang,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  not  be  interrupted  on 
any  account  til)  supper.  The  servant  informed  bis  lordship, 
that  such  and  such  persons,  whom  he  had  appointed,  were 
waiting.  "  I  cannot  possibly  see  them  till  to-morrow* — nam- 
ing the  hour.  The  servant  laid  en  the  table  before  his  lord- 
ship a  huge  parcel  of  letters*  Lord  Oldborougb,  with  an  air 
of  repressed  impatience,  bid  the  man  send  his  secretary,  Mr. 
Drakelow,— looked  over  the  letters,  wrote  with  a  pencil,  and 
with  great  despatch,  a  few  words  on  the  back  ef  each — met 
Mr.  Drakelow,  as  be  entered  the  room,— put  the  unfolded  let- 
ters all  together  into  his  bands — 

u  The  answers,  on  the  back— to  be  made  out  in  form — 
ready  for  signature  at  six  to-morrow.*-— 

u  Yes,  my  lord — May  I  ask  ....." 

44  Ask  nothing,  Sir,  if  you  please — 1  am  busy — you  have 
your  directions — " 

Mr.  Drakelow  bowed  submissive,  and  made  his  exit  with 
great  celerity. 

"  Now  to-  our  business,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  his  lordship, 
seating  himself  at  the  table  with  Mr.  Falconer,  who  immedi- 
ately produced  M.  de  Tourville's  papers. — 

It  is  not  at  this  period  of  our  story  necessary  to  state  pre* 
cisely  their  contents;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  opened 
to  Lord  Oldborougb  a  scene  of  diplomatic  treachery  abroad, 
and  of  ungrateful  duplicity  at  home.  From  some  of  the  in- 
tercepted letters  he  discovered  that  certain  of  his  colleagues, 
who  appeared  to  be  acting  along  with  him  with  the  utmost 
cordiality,  were  secretly  combined  against  him  ;  and  were 
carrying  on  an  underplot,  to  deprive  bim  at  once  of  populari- 
ty, favour,  place,  and  power.  The  strength,  firmness, — hard- 
ness of  mind,  which  Lord  Oldborongh  exhibited  at  the  mo- 
ment of  this  discovery,  perfectly  amazed  Mr.  Falconer.  His 
Lordship  gave  no  sign  of  astonishment,  uttered  no  indignant 
exclamation,  nor  betrayed  any  symptoms  of  alarm  ;    but  he 
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listened  with  motionless  attention,  when  Mr.  Falconer  from 
time  to  time  interrupted  his  reading,  and  put  himself  to  great 
expense  of  face  and  lungs  to  express  his  abhorrence  of  u  such 
inconceivable  treachery,"     Lord  Oldborough  maintained  an 
absolute  silence,  and  waiting  till  the  Commissioner  had  ex- 
hausted himself  in  invective — would  point  with  his  pencil  to 
the  line  in  the  paper  where  he  bad  left  off,  and  calmly  say 
......  u  Have  the  goodness  to  go  on — Let  us  proceed, 

Sir,  jf  you  please." — 

The  Commissioner  went  on  till  he  came  to  the  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  point,  and  there  glancing  his  eye  on  his 
intended  patron's  profile,  which  was  towards  him,— he  sud- 
denly stopped.  Lord  Oldborough,  raising  his  head  from  the 
band  on  which  it  leaned,  turned  his  full  front  face  upon  Mr. 
Falconer. 

44  Let  me  hear  the  whole,  if  you  please,  Sir.  To  form  a 
judgment  upon  any  business,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  whole 
before  us.  You  need  not  fear  to  shock  my  feelings,  Sir.  I 
wish  always  to  see  men  and  things  as  they  are." — Mr.  Fal- 
coner still  hesitating,  and  turning  over  the  leaves — "  As  my 
friend  in  this  business,  Mr.  Falconer," — continued  his  Lord- 
ship— "  you  will  comprehend,  that  the  essential  point  is  to  put 
me  as  soon  as  possible  in  possession  of  the  facts— then  I  can 
decide,  and  act — If  it  will  not  fatigue  you  too  much,  I  wish 
to  go  through  these  papers  before  I  sleep." — 

Fatigue  !   Oh  !  my  Lord,  1  am  not  in  the  least  ...... 

cannot  be  fatigued — But  the  fact  is,  1  cannot  30  on — for  the 
next  pages  I  have  not  yet  deciphered— the  cipher  changes 
here — 

Lord  Oldborough  looked  much  disappointed  and  provoked, 
but  after  a  few  minutes9  pause,  calmly  said—"  What  time 
will  it  take,  Sir,  to  decipher  the  remainder  f 

The  Commissioner  protested  he  did  not  know— could  not 
form  an  idea — he  and  his  son  had  spent  many  hours  of  in- 
tense labour  on  the  first  papers  before  he  could  make  out  the 
cipher — now  this  was  a  new  cipher,  probably  more  difficult, 
and  whether  he  could  make  it  out  at  all,  or  in  what  time,  he 
was  utterly  unable  to  say.  Lord  Oldborough  replied — u  Let 
us  understand  one  another  at  once,  Commissioner  Falconer, 
if  you  please — My  maxim,  and  the  maxim  of  every  man  in 

rblic  life  is,  or  ought  to  be, — Serve  me  and  I  will  serve  you. 
have  no  pretensions  to  Mr.  Falconer's  friendship  on  any 
other  grounds,  I  am  sensible  5  nor  on  any  other  terms  can  he 
have  a  claim  to  whatever  power  of  patronage  f  possess.  But 
I  neither  serve  nor  will  be  served  by  halves — My  first  object 
is  to  make  myself  master,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  contents 
of  the  papers  in  your  hands,  my  next  to  secure  your  inviola- 
ble secrecy  on  the  whole  transaction. 
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The  Commissioner  was  going  to  make  vows  of  secrecy  and 
protestations  of  zeal,  but  Lord  Oldborough  cut  all  that  short 

with a  Of  course^— Of  coarse" — pronounced  in  the  driest 

accent-Hind  went  on  with — 

44  Now,  Sir,  you  know  my  object ;  will  you  do  me  the  hon- 
our to  state  yours  ? — You  will  excuse  my  abruptness — time  in 
some  circumstances  is  every  thing — Do  me  and  yourself  the 
justice  to  say  at  once  what  return  I  can  make  for  the  service 
you  have  done  or  may  do  me  and  government." 
44  My  on^y  hesitation  in  speaking,  my  Lord,  was — " 
44  Have  no  hesitation  in  speaking,  I  beseech  you,  Sir — " 
/  besetch,  in  tone,  was  in  effect,  1  command  you,  Sir, — And 
Mr.  Falconer,  under  the  influence  of  an  imperious  and  superi- 
or mind,  came  at  once  to  that  point,  which  he  had  not  intend- 
ed to  come  to  for  a  month,  or  to  approach  till  after  infinite 
precaution  and  circumlocution* 

44  My  object  is,  to  push  my  son  Cunningham  in  the  diplo- 
matic line,  my  Lord — and  I  wish  to  make  him  one  of  your 
secretaries." 

The  Commissioner  stopped  short,  astonished  to  find  that 
tjle  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  had  absolutely  passed  his 
lips,  and  id  such  plain  words  !— but  they  could  not  be  recall- 
ed,— he  gasped  for  breath— and  began  an  apologetical  sen- 
tence about  H  poor  Mr*  Drakelow,  whom  he  should  be  so  sor- 
ry to  injure  or  displace — w 

44  Never  mind  that  now — time  enough  to  think  of  Drake- 
low,'9  said  Lord  Oldborough,  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
—then  stopping  short— - 
44 1  must  see  your  son,  Sir." 

44  I  will  bring  him  here  to-morrow,  if  your  Lordship 
pleases." 

44  As  soon  as  possible  !  But  he  can'  come  surely  without 
your  going  for  him — write,  and  beg  that  we  may  see  him  at 
breakfast— at  nine  if  you  please." 

The  letter  was  written,  and  despatched  immediately.  Lord 
Oldborough,  whilst  the  Commissioner  was  writing,  noted  down 
the  heads  of  what  he  had  learned  from  M.  de  Tourville's 
packet.  Then  locked  up  those  of  the  papers  which  had  been 
deciphered,  put  the  others  into  .Mr.  Falconer's  charge,  and 
recommended  it  to  him  to  use  all  possible  despatch  in  deci- 
phering the  remainder.  The  Commissioner  declared  he 
would  sit  up  all  night  at  the  task  ;  this  did  not  appear  to  be 
more  than  was  expected.  His  Lordship  rung,  and  ordered 
candles  in  Mr*  Falconer's  room,  then  returned  to  the  compa- 
ny in  the  saloon,  without  saying  another  word.  None  could 
guess  by  his  countenance  or  deportment,  that  any  unusual 
circumstance  had  happened,  or  that  his  mind  was  in  the  least 
4 
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perturbed.  Mrs.  Drakelow  thought  he  was  wholly  absorbed 
in  cfrubber  of  wbist,  and  Miss  Drakelow  at  the  same  time 
was  persuaded  that  he  was  listening  to  her  music. 

Punctual  to  the  appointed  hour— for  ambition  is  as  punctual 
to  appointments  as  love — Mr.  Cunningham  Falconer  made 
his  appearance  at  nine,  and  was  presented  bv  his  father  to 
Lord  Old  borough,  who  received  him,  not  with  any  show  of 
gracious  kindness,  but  as  one  who  had  been  forced  upon  him 
by  circumstances,  and  whom,  for  valuable  considerations,  he 
had  bai*gained  to  take  into  his  service.  To  try  the  young 
diplomatist's  talents,  Lord  Oldboroqgh  led  him  first  to  speak 
on  the  subject  of  die  Tourville  papers,  then  urged  him  on 
to  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  the  general  interests  and  policy 
of  the  different  courts  of  Europe.  Trembling,  and  in  agony 
for  his  son,  the  Commissioner  Stood  aware  of  the  danger  of 
the  youth's  venturing  out  of  his  depth,  aware  also  of  the  dan- 

5er  of  showing  that  ne  dared  not  venture,  and  incapable  of 
eciding  between  these  equal  fears  :  but  soon  he  was  reassur- 
ed by  the  calmness  of  his  son.  Cunningham,  who  bad  not 
so  much  information^  capacity,  but  who  had  less  sensibility 
than  his  father,  often  succeeded  where  his  father's  timidity 
prognosticated  failure*.  Indeed,  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
care  which  the  youqg  diplomatist  took  not  to  commit  himself, 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  "  helped  himself  by  countenance 
and  gesture,"  and  "  was  judicious  by  signs,"  proved  that  he 
was  well  skilled  in  all  those  arts  of  seeming  wise,  which  have 
been  so  well  noted  for  use  by  "  the  greatest,  wisest,  meanest 
of  mankind."  Young  though  he  was,  Cunningham  was  quite 
sufficiently  slow,  circumspect,  and  solemn,  to  deserve  to  be 
ranked  among  those  whom  Bacon  calls  Formalists,  u  who  do 
nothing,  or  little,  very  solemnly, — who  seem  always  to  keep 
back  somewhat ;  and  when  they  know  within  themselves 
they  speak  of  what  they  do  not  know,  would,  nevertheless, 
seem  to  others  to  know,  that  of  which  they  may  not  well 
speak." 

Lord  Oldborough  listened  to  whatever  he  said,  and  mark- 
ed all  that  be  did  not  say  with  an  air  of  attentive  composure, 
which,  as  Mr*  Falconer  thought,  augured  well  for  his  son ; 
but  now  and  then  there  was,  for  scarcely  a  definable  portion  of 
time,  an  expression  of  humour  in  his  Lordship's  eye,  a  sar- 
castic smile,  which  escaped  the  Commissioner's  observation, 
and  which,  even  if  he  had  observed,  he  could  not,  with  his 
limited  knowledge  of  Lord  Oldborough's  character,  have 
rightly  interpreted.  If  his  Lordship  had  expressed  his 
thought?,  perhaps,  they  might  have  been,  though  in  words 
less  quaint,  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  philosophic  states- 
man, who  says : 
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44  It  is  a  ridiculous  thing,  and  fit  for  a  satire  to  persons  of 
judgment,  to  see  what  shifts  these  formalists  have,  and  what 
prospectives  to  make  superficies  to  seem  body  that  hath  depth 
and  bulk." 

But  Lord  Oldboroogh  philosophising,  and  Lord  Old  borough 
acting,  were  two  different  people.  His  perception  of  the  rid- 
icule of  the  young  secretary's  solemnity,  and  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  his  information  and  capacity,  made  no  alteration  in 
the  minister's  determination.  The  question  was  not  whether 
the  individual  was  fit  for  this  place,  or  that  employment,  but 
whether  it  was  expectant  he  should  have  it  for  the  security  of 
political  power.  Waving  all  delicacy,  Lord  Oldborough  now, 
as  in  most  other  cases,  made  it  his  chief  object  to  be  under- 
stood and  obeyed,  therefore  he  applied  directly  to  the  univer- 
sal motive,  and  spoke  the  universal  language  of  interest. 

"  Mr.  Falconer,91  said  he,  u  if  you  put  me  in  possession  of 
the  remainder  of  M.  de  Tourville's  papers  this  night,  I  will  - 
to-morrow  morning  put  this  young  gentleman  into  the  bands 
of  my  present  secretary  Mr.  Drakelow,  who  will  prepare  him 
for  the  situation  you  desire.  Mr.  Dralnlpw  himself  will,  pro- 
bably, soon4  leave  me  to  be  eraployecMiore  advantageously 
for  his  Majesty's  service,  in  some  other  manner." 

The  decipherers,  father  and  son,  shutthS^iselves  up  direct- 
ly, and  set  to  work  with  all  imaginable  zeal.  The  whole 
packet  was  nearly  expounded  before  night,  and  the  next 
morning  Lord  Oldborough  performed  his  part  of  the  agree- 
ment.    He  sent  for  Mr.  Drakelow,  and  said  : 

u  Mr.  Drakelow,  1  beg  that,  upon  your  return  to  town,  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  take  this  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham Falconer,  to  your  office.  Endeavour  to  prepare  him  to 
supply  your  place  with  me  whenever  it  may  be  proper  for 
his  Majesty's  service,  and  for  your  interest,  to  send  you  to 
Constantinople,  or  elsewhere." — 

Mr.  Drakelow,  though  infinitely  surprised  and  displeased, 
bowed  all  submission.  Nothing  else  he  knew  was  to  be  done 
with  Lord  Oldborough.  His  Lordship,  as  soon  as  his  secre- 
tary had  left  the  room,  turned  to  Cunningham,  and  said  : 

"  You  will  not  mention  any  thing  concerning  M.  de  Tour- 
ville's  intercepted  papers  to  Mr.  Drakelow,  or  to  any  other 
person.  Affairs  call  me  to  town  immediately :  to-morrow 
morning  at  six,  I  set  off.  You  will,  if  you  please,  Sir,  be 
ready  to  accompany  me.  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  from 
any  preparations  you  may  have  to  make  for  your  journey." 
No  sooner  had  the  father  and  son  quitted  Lord  Old  bor- 
ough's presence,  than  Mr.  Falconer  exclaimed  with  exulta- 
tion : 

44  I  long  to  see  our  good  cousin  Percy,  that  I  may  tell  him 
how  I  have  provided  already  for  one  of  my  sons/9 
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"  But  remember,  Sir,"  said  Cunningham*  "  that  Mr,  Percy 
is  to  know  nothing  of  the  Tourville  packet." 

"  To  be  sure  not,"  said  Air.  Falconer,  "  be  is  to  know 
nothing  of  the  means,  he  is  to  see  only  the  end — the  success- 
ful end.  Ha  !  cousin  Percy,  1  think  we  knpw  rather  better 
than  you  do,  how  to  make  something  of  every  thing — even  of 
a  shipwreck." 

u  To  prevent  his  having  any  suspicions,99  continued  Cun- 
ningham, "  it  will  be  best  to  give  Mr.  Percy  some  probable 
reason  for  Lord  Oldborough's  taking  to  us  bo  suddenly.  It 
will  be  well  to  hint  that  you  have  opportunities  of  obliging 
about  the  borough,  or  about  the  address  at  the  county-meet- 
ing, or  .  .  ." 

"  No,  no ;  no  particulars,  never  go  to  particulars,"  said  old 
Falconer,  u  stick  to  generals,  and  you  are  safe.  Say,  in  gen- 
eral, that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  obliging  government.  Per- 
cy is  not  curious,  especially  about  jobbing.  He  will  ask  no 
questions,  or,  if  he  should,  I  can  easily  put  him  upon  a  wrong 
scent.  Now,  Cunningham,  listen  to  me  ;  1  have  done  my 
best,  and  pushed  you  into  a  fine  situation ;  but  remember,  you 
cannot  get  on  in  the  diplomatic  line  without  a  certain  degree 
of  diplomatic  information.  I  have  pointed  this  out  to  you 
often- ;  you  have  neglected  to  make  yourself  master  of  these 
things,  and,  for  Want  of  them  in  office,  you  will  come,  I  fear, 
some  day  or  other  to  shame." 

u  Do  not  be  afraid  of  that — no  danger  of  my  coming  to 
shame  any  more  than  a  thousand  other  people  in  office,  who 
never  trouble  themselves  about  diplomatic  information,  and 

all  that. There  is  always  some  clerk  who  knows  the 

forms,  and  with  those,  and  looking  for  what  one  wants  on  the 
spur  of  the  occasion,  in  books  and  pamphlets,  and  so  forth, 
one  may  go  on  very  well — if  one  does  but  know  how  to  keep 
one's  own  counsel.  You  see  I  got  through,  with  Lord  Ola- 
borough  to-day — " 

44  Aye — but  I  assure  you  I  trembled  for  you,  and  I  could 
have  squeezed  myself  into  an  auger-hole  once,  when  you 
blundered  about  that  treaty  of  which  1  knew,  that  you  knew 
nothing." 

"  Oh  !  Sir,  I  assure  you  I  had  turned  over  the  leaves.  I 
was  correct  enough  as  to  the  dates  ;  and,  suppose  I  blundered, 
as  my  brother  Buckhurst  says,  half  the  world  never  know 
what  they  are  saying,  and  the  other  half  never  find  it  out. 
Why,  Sir,  you  were  telling  me  the  other  night  such  a  blunder 
of  Prince  rotemkin's  .  .  .  ." 

u  Very  true,1*  interrupted  the  Commissioner,  "  but  you  are 
not  Prince  Potemkin,  nor  yet  a  prime  minister,  if  you  were, 
no  matter  how  little  you  knew — you  might  get  other  people  to 
supply  your  deficiencies.    But  now  in  your  place,  and  in  the 
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course  of  making  your  way  upwards,  you  will  be  called  upon 
to  supply  tikers  with  the  information  they  may  want.  And 
you  know  I  shall  not  be  always  at  your  elbow  ;  therefore,  I 
really  am  afraid " 

a  Dear  Sir,  fear  nothing  !"  said  Cunningham,  u  1  shall  do 
as  well  as  others  do— the  greatest  difficulty  is  over.  1  have 
taken  the  first  step,  and  it  has  cost  nothing." 

u  Well,  get  on,  my  boy— honestly,  if  you  can— but  get  on." 


CHAPTER  III. 

With  the  true  genius  of  a  political  castle-builder,  Mr.  Fal- 
coner began  to  add  story  after  story  to  the  edifice,  of  which 
be  bad  thus  promptly  and  successfully  laid  the  foundation. 
Having  by  a  lucky  hit  provided  for  one  of  his  sons,  that  is  to 
say,  put  him  in  a  fair  way  of  being  provided  for,  the  industri- 
ous father  began  to  form  plans  for  the  advancement  of  his  two 
other  sons,  Buckhurst  ana  John.    Buckhurst  was  destined  by 
his  father  for  the  church  :    John  for  the  army.      The  Com- 
missioner, notwithstanding  he  had  been  close tted  for  some 
hours  with  Lord  Oldborough,  and  notwithstanding  bis  son 
Cunningham  was  to  be  one  of  his  Lordship's  secretaries,  was 
well  aware  that  little  or  no  progress  had  been  made  in  Lord 
Oldborough's  real  favour  or  confidence.    Mr.  Falconer  knew, 
that  he  bad  been  literally  paid  by  the  jobn  that  he  was  consid- 
ered  and  treated  accordingly  :    yet  upon  the  whole  he  was 
well  pleased  that  it  should  be  so,  for  he  foresaw  the  possibili- 
ty of  bis  doing  for  his  Lordship  many  more  jobs,  public  and 
Erivate.     He  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  the  continuity  of 
is  secret  services,  and  in  creating  a  political  necessity  for  his 
being  employed  in  future,  in  a  manner  that  might  ensure  the 
advancement  of  the  rest  of  his  family.      In  the  first  place, 
he  knew  that  Lord  Oldborough  was  desirous,  for  the  enlarge* 
ment  of  the  demesne  at  Clermont-Park,  to  purchase  certain 
adjoining  lands,  which,  from  some  ancient  pique,  the  owner 
was  unwilling  to  sell.    The  proprietor  was  a  tenant  of  Mr. 
Falconer's,  he  undertook  to  negociate  the  business,  and  to  use 
his  influence  to  bring  his  tenant  to  reason.    This  offer,  made 
through  Cunningham,  was  accepted  by  Lord  Oldborough,  and 
the  negociation  led  to  fresh  communications.    There  was  soon 
to  be  a  county-meeting,  and  an  address  was  to  be  procured  in 
favour  of  certain  measures  of  government,  which  it  was  ex- 
pected would  be  violently  opposed.      In  the  Commissioner's 
letters  to  his  son,  the^  private  secretary,  he  could  say  and 
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suggest  whatever  he  pleased  ;  he  pointed  oat  the  gentlemen 
of  the  county  who  ought  to  be  conciliated,  and  he  offered  his 
services  to  represent  things  properly  to  some  with  whom  he 
,  was  intimate.  The  sheriff  and  the  under-sheriff  also  should 
know,  without  being  informed  directly  from  ministry,  what 
course  in  conducting  the  meeting  would  be  agreeable  in  a  cer- 
tain auarter— who  so  proper  to  say  and  do  ail  that  might  be 
expedient  as  Mr.  Falconer,  who  was  on  the  spot,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  county  ? — The  Commissioner  was  informed 
by  the  private  secretary,  that  his  services  would  be  accepta- 
ble. There  happened  also,  at  this  time,  to  be  some  disputes 
and  grievances  in  that  part  of  the  country  about  tax-gather- 
ers. Mr.  Falconer  hinted,  that  he  could  soften  and  accom- 
modate matters,  if  he  were  empowered  to  do  so  and  he 
was  so  empowered.  Besides  all  this,  there  was  a  borough  in 
that  county,  in  which  the  interests  of  government  had  been 
declining  ;  attempts  were  made  to  open  the  borough — Mr.  Fal- 
coner could  be  oi  use  in  keeping  it  close — and  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  in  this  business.  In  a 
short  time  Mr.  Falconer  was  acting  on  all  these  points  as  an 
agent  and  partisan  of  Lord  Oldborough's.  But  there  was  one 
thing  which  made  him  uneasy  ;  he  was  acting  here,  as  in 
many  former  instances,  merely  upon  vague  hopes  of  future  re- 
ward. 

Whilst  his  mind  was  full  of  these  thoughts,  a  new  prospect 
of  advantage  opened  to  him  in  another  direction.  Colonel 
Hauton,  Lord  Oldborough's  nephew,  stayed  during  his  uncle's 
absence  at  Clermont- Park,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  races, 
which,  this  year,  were  expected  to  be  uncommoly  fine. 
Buckhurst  Falconer  had  been  at  school  and  at  the  university 
with  the  colonel,  and  had  frequently  helped  him  in  his  Latin 
exercises.  The  colonel  having  been  always  deficient  in  schol- 
arship, he  had  early  contracted  an  aversion  to  literature, 
which  at  last  amounted  to  an  antipathy  even  to  the  very  sight 
of  books,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  his  uncleV  ardent  and 
precipitate  desire  to  make  him  apply  to  them,  whilst  his  head 
was  full  of  tops  and  balls — kites  and  ponies.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Commissioner  Falconer  thought  his  son  Buckhurst  might 
profit  by  this  school  friendship,  and  might  now  renew  and  im- 
prove the  connexion.  Accordingly  Buckhurst  waited  upon 
the  colonel,  was  immediately  recognised  and  received  with 
promising  demonstrations  of  joy. 

It  would  be  difficult,  indeed  impossible,  to  describe  Colonel 
Hauton,  so  as  to  distinguish  him  from  a  thousand  other  young 
men  of  the  same  class,  except,  perhaps,  that  he  might  be  cha- 
racterized by  having  more  exclusive  and  inveterate  selfish- 
ness. Yet  this  was  so  far  from  appearing  or  being  suspected 
on  a  first  acquaintance,  that  he  was  generally  toought  a  so- 
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ciable,  good-natured  fellow.  It  was  bis  absolute  dependance 
upon  others  for  daily  amusement  and  ideas,  or  rather  for 
knowing  what  to  do  with  himself  that  gave  him  this  semblance 
of  being  sociable  ;  the  total  want  of  proper  pride  and  dignity 
in  his  whole  deportment — a  certain  slang  and  familiarity  of 
tone,  gave  superficial  observers  the  notion  that  he  was  good- 
natured.  It  was  Colonel  Hauton's  great  ambition  to  look  like 
his  own  coachman  ;  he  succeeded  only  so  far,  as  to  look  like 
his  groom  :  but  though  he  kept  company  with  jockeys  and 
coachmen,  grooms  and  stable-boys,  yet  not  the  stiffest,  haugh- 
tiest, flat-backed  Don  of  Spain,  in  Spain's  proudest  days, 
could  be  more  completely  aristocratic  in  his  principles,  or 
more  despotic  in  his  habits.  This  could  not  break  out  to  his 
equals,  and  his  equals  cared  little  how  he  treated  his  inferiors. 
His  present  pleasure,  or  rather  his  present  business,  for  no 
man  made  more  a  business  of  pleasure  than  Colonel  Hauton, 
was  the  turf.  Buckhurst  Falconer  could  not  here  assist  him 
as  much  as  in  making  Latin  verses,  but  he  could  admire  and 
sympathize ;  and  the  colonel  proud  of  being  now  the  superior, 

Kroud  of  his  knowing  style  ana  his  capital  stud,  enjoyed  Buck- 
urst's  company  particularly,  pressed  him  to  stay  at  Clermont- 
Park,  and  to  accompany  him  to  the  races.  There  was  to  be 
a  famous  match  between  Colonel  Hauton's  High-Blood  and 
Squire  Burton's  Wildfire.  And  the  preparations  of  the  hor- 
ses and  of  their  riders  occupied  the  intervening  days.  With 
all  imaginable  care,  anxiety  and  solemnity,  these  important 
preparations  were  conducted.  At  stated  hours  Colonel  Hau- 
ton, and  with  him  Buckhurst,  went  to  see  High-Blood  rubbed 
down,  and  fed,  and  watered,  and  exercised,  and  minuted,  and 
rubbed  down,  and  littered.  Next  to  the  horse,  the  rider,  Jack 
Giles,  was  to  be  attended  to  with  the  greatest  solicitude  ;  he 
was  to  be  weighed — and  starved — and  watched — and  dram* 
med — and  sweated — and  weighed  again — and  so  on,  in  daily 
succession  :  and  harder  still,  through  this  whole  course  he 
was  to  be  kept  in  humour—"  None  that  ever  starved  man  or 
beast,"  as  the  stable-boy  declared,  "  ever  worked  harder  for 
their  bread,  than  his  master  and  master's  companion  did  this 
week  for  their  pleasure." 

At  last  the  ereat,  the  important  day  arrived — and  Jack 
Giles  was  weighed  for  the  last  time  in  public,  and  so  was  Tom 
Hand,  Squire  Burton's  rider — and  High-blood  and  Wildfire 
were  brought  out;  and  the  spectators  assembled  in  the  stand, 
and  about  the  scales,  were  all  impatience,  especially  those 

who  „had  betted  on  either  of   the  horses. And — Now 

Hauton !— Now  Burton !— Now  High-Blood !— Now  Wildfire ! 
— Now  Jack  Giles  ! — And — Now,  Tom  Hand  ! — resounded 
on  all  sides — The  gentlemen  on  the  race-ground  were  all  on 
tiptoe  in  their  stirrups.     The  ladies  in  the  stand,  stretched 
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their  necks  of  snow,  and  nobody  looked  at  them*  Two  men 
were  run  over,  and  nobody  took  them  up.  Two  ladies  faint- 
ed, and  two  gentlemen  betted  across  them.  This  was  no  time 
for  nkfe  observances— Jack  Giles's  spirit  began  to  flag — and 
Tom  Hand* s  judgment  to  idl — High-Blood,  on  the  full  stretch, 
was  within  view  Of  the  winning  post,  when  Wildfire,  quite  in 
wind,  was  put  to  his  speed  by  the  judicious  Tom  Hand — he 
sprang  forward,  came  up  with  Higb-ftiood — passed  him — 
Jack  Giles  strove  in  vain  to  regain  his  ground — High-Blood 
was  blown,  beyond  the  power  of  whip  or  spur — Wildfire 
reached  the  post,  and  Squire  Burton  won  the  match  hollow. 

His  friends  congratulated  him  and  themselves  loudly,  and 
extolled  Tom  Hand  and  Wildfire  to  the  skies— In  the  moment 
of  disappointment,  Colonel   Hauton,  out  of   humour,  said 
something  that  implied  a  suspicion  of  unfairness  on  the  part 
of  Burton  or  Tom  Hand,  which  the  honest  squire  could  not 
brook,  either  for  self  or  rider.      He  swore,  "  that  his  Toni 
Hand  was  as  honest  a  fellow  as  any  in  England,  and  he 
would  back  him  for  such  !" — The  Colonel,  depending  on  bis 
own  and  his  uncle's  importance,  on  his  party  and  his  flatterers*, 
treated  the  squire  with   some  of  the  haughtiness  of  rank, 
which  the  squire  retorted  with  some  rustic  English  humour. 
The  Colonel,  who  had  not  wit  at  will,  to  put  down  his  antag- 
onist, became  still  more  provoked  to  see  that  such  a  low-born 
felknv  as  the  squire  should  and  could  laugh,  and  make  others 
laugh.  •  For  the  lack  of  wit  the  Colonel  had  recourse  to  inso- 
lence, and  went  on  from  one  impertinence  to  another,  till  thd 
squire  ertfaged,  declared,  *  that  he  would  not  be  brow-beat 
by  any  Lord's  nephew,  or  Jackanapes  Colonel  that  ever  word 
a  head,  and  as  he  spoke,  tremendous  in  his  ire,  squire  Burton 
brandished  high  the  British  horse-whip.    At  this  critical  mo- 
ment, as  it  has  been  asserted  by  some  of  the  by-standers,  the 
Colonel  qttaiUd  and  backed  a  few  paces,  but  others  pretend 
that  Buckbarst  Falconer  pushed  before  him.      It  is  certain 
that  Buckhurst  stopped  the  blow,  wrested  the  horse-whip  from 
the  squire — was  challenged  by  him  on  the  spot — accepted  the 
challenge— fought  the  squire — winged  him — appeareaon  the 
race-ground  afterwards,  and  was  admired  by  the  ladies  in 
public,  and  by  his  father  in  private,  who  looked  upon  the  duel 
and  horse-whipping,  from  which   he  thus  saved  his  patron's 
nephew,  as  the  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  could  have 
happened  to  his  son  upon  his  entrance  into  life. 

u  Such  an  advantage  as  this  gives  us  such  a  claim  upon  the 
Colonel ! — and,  indeed,  upon  the  whole  family.  Lord  Old- 
borousrh,  having  no  children  of  his  own,  looks  to  the  nephew 
as  his  heir — and  though  he  may  be  vexed  now  and  then  by 
the  Colonel's  extravagance,  and  angry  that  he  could  not  give 
this  nephew  more  of  a  political  turn,  3*et  such  as  he  is,  de* 
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pend  upon  it,  he  can  do  what  he  pleases  with  Lord  Oldbor- 
ough.  Whoever  has  the  nephew's  ear,  has  the  uncle's  heart ; 
or  I  should  say,  whoever  has  the  nephew's  heart,  has  the  un- 
cle's ear." — 

"  Mayn't  we  as  well  put  hearts  out  of  the  question  on  all 
sides,  Sir  f"  said  Buckhurst. 

44  With  all  roy  heart,"  said  his  father,  laughing,  "  provid- 
ed we  don't  put  a  good  living  out  of  the  question  on  our 
side." — 

Buckhurst  looked  averse,  and  said  he  did  not  know  there 
was  any  such  thing  in  question  — 

44  No  !"  said  his  father — 44  was  it  then  from  the  pure  and 
abstract  love  of  being  horse- whipped,  or  shot  at,  that  you 
took  this  quarrel  off  his  hands  V ' 

"  Faith  !  I  did  it  from  spirit,  pure  spirit,"  said  Buckhurst, 
44  I  could  not  stand  by,  ana  see  one  who  had  been  my  school- 
fellow horse-whipped — no,  damn  it,  if  he  did  not  stand  by 
himself,  yet  I  could  not  but  stand  by  Aim,  for  you  know  I  was 
there  as  one  of  his  party — and  as  1  backed  his  bets  on  High- 
Blood,  I  could  do  no  less  than  hack  his  cause  altogether.  Oh  !  I 
could  not  stand  by  and  see  a  chum  of  my  own  horse-whipped." 

44  Well,  that  was  all  very  spirited  and  generous  ;  but  now,  as 
you  are  something  too  old  for  mere  schoolboy  notions,"  said 
the  Commissioner — "  let  us  look  a  little  farther,  and  see  what 
we  can  make  of  it.  It's  only  a  silly  boyish  thing  as  you  con- 
sider it,  but  I  hope  we  can  turn  it  to  good  account." 

44 1  never  thought  of  turning  it  to  account,  Sir." 

44  Think  of  it  now,"  said  the  father,  a  little  provoked  by 
the  careless  disinterestedness  of  the  son — u  In  plain  English, 
here  is  a  colonel  in  his  Majesty's  service  saved  from  a  horse- 
whipping— a  whole  noble  family  saved  from  disgrace — these 
are  things  not  to  be  forgotten.  That  is,  not  to  be  forgotten,  if 
you  force  people  to  remember  them — otherwise  •  •  .  my 
word  for  it — I  know  the  great — the  whole  would  be  forgotten 
in  a  week.  Therefore,  leave  me  to  follow  the  thing  up  pro- 
perly with  the  uncle,  and  do  you  never  let  it  sleep  with  the 
nephew  ....  Sometimes  a  bold  stroke,  sometimes  a  deli- 
cate touch,  just  as  the  occasion  serves,  or  as  may  suit  the 
company  present  ....  All  that  I  trust  to  your  own  address 
and  judgment." 

44  Trust  nothing,  Sir,  to  my  address  or  judgment,  for  in 
these  things  I  have  neither.  I  always  act  iust  from  impulse 
and  feeling,  right  or  wrong — I  have  no  talents  for  fintsst — 
leave  them  all  to  Cunningham — that's  his  trade,  and  be  likes 
it,  luckily  ;  and  you  should  be  content  with  having  one  such 
genius  in  your  family — No  family  could  bear  two — " 

44  Come,  come,  pray  be  serious,  Buckhurst.      If  you  have 
not,  or  will  not  use  any  common  sense  and  address,  to  ad- 
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yance  yourself,  leave  that  to  me.  You  see  bow  I  have  push- 
ed up  Cunningham  already,  and  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  be 
quiet,  and  let  me  push  you  up."" 

44  Oh  !  dear  Sir,  1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  :  if  that 
is  all,  1  will  be  quite  quiet — so  that  I  am  not  to  do  any  thins 
shabby  or  dirty  for  it.  I  should  be  vastly  glad  to  get  a  good 
place,  and  be  provided  for  handsomely." 

44  No  doubt — and  let  me  tell  you  that  many  I  could  name, 
have  with  inferior  claims,  and  without  any  natural  connexion 
or  relationship,  from  the  mere  favour  of  proper  friends,  ob- 
tained chui-ch  benefices  of  much  greater  value,  than  the  living 
we  have  in  our  eye  ....  you  know — " 

44  I  do  not  know,  indeed," — said  Buckhurst,  u  1  protest  I 
have  no  living  in  my  eye." 

44  What !  not  know,  that  the  living  of  Chipping-Friars  is  in 
the  gift  of  Colonel  Hauton — and  the  present  incumbent  has 
had  one  paralytic  stroke  already.  There's  a  prospect  for 
you,  Buckhurst !" 

44  To  be  frank  with  you,  Sir,  I  have  no  taste  for  the 
church." 

44  No  taste  for  nine-hundred  a  year,  Buckhurst  ?  No  de- 
sire for  fortune,  Mr.  Philosopher  ?" 

44  Pardon  me,  a  very  strong  taste  for  that,  Sir — Not  a  bit  of 
a  philosopher — As  much  in  love  with  fortune  as  any  man, 
young  or  old — is  there  no  way  to  fortune  but  through  the 
church  P 

44  None  for  you  so  sure  and  so  easy,  all  circumstances  con- 
sidered,"— said  his  father — "  I  have  planned  and  settled  it, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  yourself  ordained  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  shall  write  to  my  friend  the  Bishop — for 
Aat  purpose  this  very  night." 
44  Let  me  beg,  father,  that  you  will  not  be  so  precipitate. 
Upon  my  word,  Sir,  1  cannot  go  into  orders.  I  am  not  •  •  • 
in  short,  1  am  not  fit  for  the  church." 

The  father  stared  with  an  expression,  between  anger  and 
astonishment. 

44  Have  not  you  gone  through  the  University  ?" — 44  Yes,  Sir 
•  •  •  but  •  •  •  but  I  am  scarcely  sober,  and  staid,  and  moral 
enough  for  the  church  •  •  •  Such  a  wild  fellow  as  I  am  .  .  . 
I  really  could  not  in  conscience  •  •  •  •  I  would  not  upon  any 
account,  for  any  living  upon  earth,  or  any  emolument,  go  into 
the  church,  unless  I  thought  I  could  do  credit  to  it." 

44  And  why  should  not  you  do  credit  to  the  church  ?  I 
don't  see  that  you  are  wilder  than  your  neighbours,  and  need 
not  be  more  scrupulous.  There  is  G — ,  who  at  your  age  was 
wild  enough,  but  he  took  up  in  time,  and  is  now  a  plump 
dean.  Then,  there  is  the  bishop  that  is  just  made. 1  re- 
member him  such  a  youth  as  you  are.      Come,  come,  these 
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are  idle  scruples.  Let  me  hear  no  more,  my  dear  Buckhurst, 
of  your  conscience/9 

u  Dear  Sir,  1  never  pleaded  my  conscience  on  any  occa- 
sion before — You  know  that  I  am  no  puritan — but  really  on 
this  point  1  have  some  conscience,  and  1  beg  you  not  to  press 
me  farther.  You  have  other  sons — and  if  you  cannot  spare 
Cunningham, — that  treasure  of  diplomacy  ! — there's  John, 
surely  you  might  contrive  to  spare  him  for  the  church." 

"  Spare  him  I  would,  and  welcome  .  .  .  .  But  you  know 
I  could  never  get  John  into  orders." 

44  Why  not,  Sir  ?  John,  I'll  swear,  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  church,  provided  you  could  get  him  a  good  fat  living.'9 

44  But  I  am  not  talking  of  his  objections.  To  be  sure  he 
would  make  no  objection  to  a  good  fat  living,  nor  would  any 
body  in  his  senses,  except  yourself.  But  I  ask  you  how,  I 
Could  possibly  get  your  brother  John  into  the  church — John's 
a  dunce,— and  you  know  it." 

44  Nobody  better,  Sir ;  but  are  there  no  dunces  in  the 
church  ? — And  as  you  are  so  good  as  to  think  that  I  am  no 
wilder  than  my  neighbours,  you  surely  will  not  say  that  my 
brother  is  more  a  dunce  than  his  neighbours.  Put  him  into  the 
hands  of  a  clever  grinder,  or  crammer,  and  they  would  soon 
cram  the  necessary  portion  of  Latin  and  Greek  into  him,  and 
they  would  get  him  through  the  university  for  us  readily 
enough ;  and  a  degree  once  obtained,  he  might  snap  his  fingers 
at  Latin  and  Greek  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  Once  in  orders,  and 
he  might  sit  down  upon  his  fat  living,  or  lie  down  content,  all 
his  days,  only  taking  care  to  have  some  poor  devil  of  a  curate 
up  and  about,  doing  duty  for  him." 

44  So  1  find  you  have  no  great  scruples  for  your  brother, 
whatever  you  may  have  for  yourself."  .  .  .  .  u  Sir,  I  am  not 
the  keeper  of  my  brother's  conscience. — Indeed,  if  1  were, 
you  might  congratulate  me  in  the  words  of  Sir  B.  R.  upon 
the  possession  of  a  sinecure  place." 

44  It  is  a  pity,  Buckhurst,  that  you  cannot  use  your  wit  for 
yourself  as  well  as  for  other  people.  Ah !  Buckhurst ! 
buckhurst !  you  will,  I  fear,  do  worse  in  the  world  than  any 
of  your  brothers,  for  wits  are  always  unlucky— Sharp-sighted 
enough  to  every  thing  else,  but  blind,  stone  blind  to  tneir  own 
interest.  Wit  is  folly,  when  one  is  talking  of  serious  busi- 
ness." 

44  Well,  my  dear  father,  be  agreeable,  and  I  will  not  be  witty. 
In  fact,  in  downright  earnest,  the  sum  total  of  the  business  is, 
that  I  have  a  great  desire  to  go  into  the  army,  and  I  entreat 
you  to  procure  me  a  commission." 

44  Then  the  sum  total  of  the  business  is,  that  I  will  not,  for 
I  cannot  afford  to  purchase  you  a  commission,  and  to  maintain 
you  in  the  array — " 
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44  But  by  using  interest,  perhaps,  Sir," — said  Buckhurst. 

44  My  interest  must  be  all  for  your  brother  John  ;  for  I  tell 
you  1  can  do  nothing  else  for  him  but  put  him  into  the  army. 
He's  a  dunce.  1  must  get  him  a  commission,  and  then  I  have 
done  with  him." 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  dunce,"  said  Buckhurst,  sighing,  "  for 
then  I  might  go  into  the  army — instead  of  being  forced  into 
the  church." 

44  There's  no  force  upon  your  inclinations,  Buckhurst,n 
said  his  father  in  a  soft  tone  ; — "  I  only  show  you,  that  it  is 
impossible  I  should  maintain  you  in  the  army,  and,  therefore, 
beg  you  to  put  the  army  out  of  your  head.  And  I  don't  well 
see  what  else  you  could  do.  You  have  not  application  enough 
for  the  bar,  nor  have  I  any  friends  among  the  attorneys  ex- 
cept Sharpe,  who,  between  you  and  me,  might  take  your  din- 
ners, and  leave  you  without  a  brief  afterwards.  You  have 
talents,  1  grant,"  continued  the  Commissioner,  tf  and  if  you 
had  but  application,  and  if  your  uncle  the  judge  had  not  died 
last  year " 

44  Oh  !  Sir,  he  is  dead,  and  we  can't  help  it,"  interrupted 
Buckhurst.  "  And  as  for  me,  I  never  had,  and  never  shall 
have,  any  application.  So  pray  put  the  bar  out  of  your 
mind." 

44  Very  cavalier  indeed  ! — but  I  will  make  you  serious  at 
once,  Buckhurst.  You  have  nothing  to  expect  from  my  death 
— 1  have  not  a  farthing  to  leave  you — my  place,  you  know,  is 
only  for  life — your  mother's  fortune  is  all  in  annuity,  and  two 
girls  to  be  provided  for — and  to  live  as  we  must  live — up  to 

and  beyond  my  income — shall  have  nothing  to  leave. 

Though  you  are  my  eldest  son,  you  see  it  is  vain  to  look  to 
my  death — so  into  the  church  you  must  go,  or  be  a  beggar — 
*nd  get  a  living,  or  starve.  Now  I  have  done — "  concluded 
the  Commissioner,  quitting  his  son  ;  44  and  1  leave  you  to  think 
of  what  has  been  said." 

Buckhurst  thought  and  thought,  but  still  his  interest  and  his 
conscience  were  at  variance,  and  he  could  not  bring  himself 
either  to  be  virtuous  or  vicious  enough,  to  comply  with  his 
father's  wishes.  He  could  not  decide  to  go  into  the  church 
merely  from  interested  motives, — from  that  his  conscience  re- 
volted—he could  not  determine  to  make  himself  fit  to  do  credit 
to  the  sacred  profession  ;  against  this  bis  habits  and  his  love 
-of  pleasure  revolted.  He  went  to  his  brother  John,  to  try 
what  could  be  done  with  him.  Latin  and  Greek  were  insu- 
perable objections  with  John,  besides,  though  he  had  a  dull 
imagination  in  general,  John's  fancy  had  been  smitten  with 
one  bright  idea  of  an  epaulette,  from  which  no  considerations, 
fraternal,  political,  moral,  or  religious,  could  distract  his  at- 
tention.   His  genius,  he  said,  was  for  the  army,  and  into  the 
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army  he  would  go.  So  to  his  genius,  Buckhurst,  in  despair, 
was  obliged  to  leave  him.  The  Commissioner  neglected  not 
to  push  the  claim  which  he  had  on  Colonel  Hauton,  and  he 
chose  his  time  so  well,  when  proper  people  were  by,  and  when 
the  Colonel  did  not  wish  to  have  the  Squire,  and  the  horse- 
whip, and  the  duel  brought  before  the  public,  that  he  obtain- 
ed, if  not  a  full  acknowledgment  of  obligation,  a  promise  of 
doing  any  thing  and  every  thing  in  his  power  for  his  friend 
Buckhurst.  Any  thing  and  every  thing,  were  indefinite,  un- 
satisfactory terms,  and  the  Commissioner,  bold  in  dealing  with 
the  timid  temper  of  the  Colonel,  though  he  had  been  cautious 
with  the  determined  character  of  the  uncle,  pressed  his  point 
— named  the  living  of  Chipping-Friars — showed  how  well  he 
would  be  satisfied,  and  how  well  he  could  represent  matters, 
if  the  promise  was  given  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  made  it  un- 
derstood how  loudly  he  could  complain,  and  how  disgraceful 
his  complaints  might  prove  to  the  Oldborough  family,  if  his 
son  was  treated  with  ingratitude.  The  Colonel  particularly 
dreaded  that  he  should  be  suspected  of  want  of  spirit,  and 
that  his  uncle  should  have  the  transaction  laid  before  him  in 
this  improper  point  of  view.  He  pondered  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  the  promise  for  the  living  of  Chipping-Friars  was 
SVen.  The  Commissioner,  secure  of  this,  next  returned  to 
e  point  with  his  son,  and  absolutely  insisted  upon  his  .  .  . 
going  into  orders.  Buckhurst,  who  had  tried  wit  and  raillery 
in  vain,  now  tried  persuasion  and  earnest  entreaties,  but  these 
were  equally  fruitless  ;  his  father,  though  an  easy,  good-na- 
tured man,  except  where  his  favourite  plans  were  crossed, 
was  peremptory,  and,  without  using  harsh  words,  he  employ- 
ed the  harshest  measures  to  force  his  son's  compliance. 
Buckhurst  had  contracted  some  debts  at  the  University,  none 
of  any  great  consequence,  but  such  as  he  could  not  pay  im* 
mediately.  The  bets  he  had  laid  and  lost  upon  High-Blood 
were  also  to  be  provided  for ;  debts  of  honour  claimed  pre- 
cedency, and  must  be  directly  discharged.  His  father  posi- 
tively refused  to  assist  him,  except  upon  condition  of  his  com- 
pliance with  his  wishes  ;  and  so  far  from  affording  him  any 
means  of  settling  with  his  Oxford  creditors,  it  has  been  prov- 
ed, from  the  Commissioner's  private  answers  to  some  of  their 
applications,  that  he  not  only  refused  to  pay  a  farthing  for  his 
son,  but  encouraged  the  creditors  to  threaten  him  in  the 
strongest  manner  with  the  terrors  of  law  and  arrest.      Thus 

Eressed  and  embarrassed,  this  young  man,  who  had  many 
onourable  and  religious  sentiments,  and  genuine* feelings,  but 
no  power  of  adhering  to  principle  or  reason,  was  miserable 
beyond  expression  one  hour — and  the  next  he  became  totally 
forgetful  that  there  was  any  thing  to  be  thought  of  but  the 
amusement  of  the  moment.     Incapable  of  coming  to  any  se- 
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rious  decision,  he  walked  up  and  down  bis  room  talking,  park 
ly  to  himself,  and  partly,  for  want  of  a  better  companion,  to 
his  brother  John. 

44  So  1  must  pay  Wallis  to-morrow,  or  he'll  arrest  me*  And 
I  must  give  my  father  an  answer  about  the  church  to-night—* 

for  he  writes  to  the  Bishop— and  will  wait  no  longer. Oh ! 

hang  it!  hang  it,  John !  what  the  devil  shall  I  do ?  My  fath- 
er won't  pay  a  farthing  for  me,  unless  I  go  into  the  church !" 

a  Well  then,  why  can't  you  go  into  the  church,"  said  John 
— u  since  you  are  through  the  University  the  worst  is  over  F 

44  But  I  think  it  so  wrong,  so  base  .  ...  for  money  •  .  • 
for  emolument  •  .  .  1  cannot  do  it  ...  1  am  not  fit  for  the 
church — I  know  I  shall  disgrace  it" — said  Buckhurst,  striking 
his  forehead — u  I  cannot  do  it  ....  I  cannot— it  is  against 
my  conscience." 

John  stopped,  as  he  was  filling  his  shooting-pouch,  and 
looked  at  Buckhurst  (his  mouth  half  open,)  with  an  expression 
of  surprise  at  these  demonstrations  of  sensibility.  He  had 
some  sympathy  for  the  external  symptoms  of  pain  which  he 
saw  in  his  brother,  but  no  clear  conception  of  the  internal 
cause. 

44  Why,  Buckhurst,"  said  he — "  if  you  cannot  do  it,  you 
can't,  you  know,  Buckhurst ;—  but  I  don't  see  why  you  should 
be  a  disgrace  to  the  church  more  than  another — as  my  father 
says.  If  I  was  but  through  the  University,  1  had  as  lieve  go 
into  the  church  as  not — that's  all  I  can  say.  And  if  my  gen- 
ius was  not  for  the  military  line ;  there's  nothing  1  should  rel- 
ish better  than  the  living  of  Chipping-Friars,  I'm  sure.  The 
only  thing  that  I  can  see  against  it  is,  that  that  paralytic  incum- 
bent may  live  many  a  year.  But,  then,  you  get  your  debts 
paid  now  by  only  going  into  orders,  and  that's  a  great  point 
....  but  if  it  goes  against  your  conscience — you  Know  best 
— if  you  can't— you  can't." — 

44  After  all,  I  can't  go  to  jail — I  can't  let  myself  be  arrest- 
ed— I  can't  starve— I  can't  be  a  beggar,"  said  Buckhurst, — 
44  and  as  you  say,  I  should  be  so  easy  if  these  cursed  debts 
were  paid — and  if  1  got  this  living  of  nine  hundred  a  year, 
how  comfortable  I  should  be.  Then  I  could  marry,  by  Jove ; 
and  I'd  propose  directly  for  Caroline  Percy,  for  I'm  confound- 
edly in  love  with  her — such  a  sweet-tempered  good  creature ! 
.—not  a  girl  so  much  admired  !  Col.  Hauton — and  G —  and 
P.  and  D —  asked  me, — 4  Who  is  that  pretty  girl  f — She  cer- 
tainly is  a  very  pretty  girl." — 

44  She  certainly  is,"  repeated  John.  "  This  devil  erf  a  fel- 
low never  cleans  my  gun." — 

44  Not  regularly  handsome  neither,"  pursued  Buckhurst. 
44  But,  as  Hauton  says,  fascinating  and  new,  and  a  new  face 
in  public  is  a  great  matter.      Such  a  fashionable  looking  fig- 
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ure  too— though  she  has  not  come  out  yet — dances  charming- 
%  hr — would  dance  divinely,  if  she  would  let  herself  out — and 
she  .sings  and  plays  like  an  angel,  fifty  times  better  than  our 
two  precious  sisters,  who  hare  been  at  it  from  their  cradles, 
with  all  the  Signior  Saualicis  at  their  elbows— Caroline  Percy 
never  exhibits  in  public.  The  mother  does  not  like  it,  I  sup* 
pose." 

44  So  1  suppose,'9  said  John.  "  Curse  this  flint ! — flints  are 
growing  worse  and  worse  every  day — 1  wonder  what  in  the 

world  are  become  of  all  the  good  flints  there  used  to  be " 

44  Very  unlike  our  mother,  1  am  sure" — continued  Buck- 
hurst*  "  There  are  Georgiana  and  Bell  at  all  the  parties  and 
concerts  as  regularly  as  any  of  the  professors,  standing  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  singing  men  and  women,  favouring  the  pub- 
lic in  as  fine  a  bravura  style,  and  making  as  ugly  faces  as  the 
best  of  tbem — Do  you  remember  the  Italian's  compliment  to 
Miss  ******  ? — *  I  vish,  Miss,  1  had  your  assurance." — 

44  Very  good,  ha  ! — very  fair,  faith,"  said  John — "  do  you 
know  what  Pve  done  with  my  powder-horn  ?" — 

44  Not  I — put  it  in  the  oven,  may  be,  to  dry,"  said  Buck- 
hurst*    "  But  as  I  was  saying  of  my  dear  Caroline  .  .  .  . 

My  Caroline  ! She  is  not  mine  yet." 

44  Very  true,"  said  John. 

44  Very  true  !  Why,  John,  you  are  enough  to  provoke  a 
saint !" 
44 1  was  agreeing  with  you,  I  thought,"  said  John. 
44  But  nothing  is  so  provoking  as  always  agreeing  with  one 
— and  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Verytrue,  that  though  Caroline 
Percy  is  not  mine  yet,  I  have  nevertheless  a  little  suspicion, 
that,  such  even  as  I  am,  she  might  readily  be  brought  to  love, 
honour,  and  obey  me." 

44 1  don't  doubt  it,  for  I  never  yet  knew  a  woman  that  was 
not  ready  enough  to  be  married" — quoth  John.  "  But  this  is 
not  the  right  ramrod  after  all." — 

44  There  you  are  wrong,  John,  on  the  other  side,"  said 
Buckhurst — tt  for  I  can  assure  you,  Miss  Caroline  Percy  is 
not  one  of  your  young  ladies  who  would  marry  any  body. 
And  even  though  she  might  like  me,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
she  would  marry  me— for  obedience  to  the  best  of  fathers 
might  interfere." 

44  There's  the  point,"  said  John, — u  for  thereby  hangs  the 
fortune,  and  it  would  be  a  dewed  thing  to  have  the  girl  with- 
out the  fortune." 

44  Not  so  deused  a  thing  to  me,  as  you  think,"  said  Buck- 
hurst, laughing — "  for  poor  as  I  am,  I  can  assure  you,  the  for- 
tune is  not  my  object — I  am  not  a  mercenary  dog." 

44  By  the  by,"  cried  John — "  now  you  talk  of  dogs  •  .  . 
1  wish  to  Heaven  above  !    you  had  not  given  away  that  fine 
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puppy  of  mine  to  that  foolish  old  man,  who  never  was  out  a 
shooting  in  his  days,  the  dog's  just  as  much  thrown  away,  as 
if  you  bad  drowned  him.  Now,  do  you  know,  if  I  had  had 
the  making  of  that  puppy " 

"  ruppy  !"  exclaimed  Buckhurst — "  is  it  possible  you 

can  be  thinking  of  a  puppy,  John,  when  I  am  talking  to  you 
of  what  is  of  so  much  consequence  ? — When  the  whole  hap- 
piness  of  my  life  is  at  stake  ?" 

"  Stake  !— Well,  but  what  can  1  do  more  ?"  said  John 

— "  have  not  I  been  standing  here  this  half  hour  with  my  gun 
in  my  hand  this  fine  day,  listening  to  you  prosing  about  I 
don't  know  what  ?" — 

u  That's  the  very  thine  I  complain  of— that  you  do  not 
know  what — a  pretty  brother,"  said  Buckhurst. 

John  made  no  further  reply,  but  left  the  room,  sullenly, 
whistling  as  he  went. 

Left  to  his  own  cogitations,  Buckhurst  fell  into  a  reverie 
upon  the  charms  of  Caroline  Percy,  and  upon  the  probable 
pleasure  of  dancing  with  her  at  the  race-ball ;   after  this  he 
recurred  to  the  bitter  recollection,  that  he  must  decide  about 
his  debts,  and  the  church.     A  bright  idea  came  into  his  mind, 
that  he  might  have  recourse  to  Mr.  Percy,  and,  perhaps,  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  persuade  his  father  not  to  force  him  to  a 
step,  which  he  could  not  reconcile  either  to  his  conscience  or 
his  inclination.    No  sooner  thought  than  done.    He  called  for 
his  horse  and  rode  as  hard  as  he  could  to  Percy-Hall.  When 
a  boy,  he  had  been  intimate  in  the  Percy  family  ;  but  he  had 
been  long  absent  at  school  and  at  the  University  ;   they  had 
seen  him  only  during  the  vacations,  and  since  his  late  return 
to  the  country.      Though  Mr.  Percy  could  not  entirely  ap- 
prove of  his  character,  yet  he  thought  there  were  many  good 
points  about  Buckhurst ;    the  frankness  and  candour  with 
which  he  now  laid  his  whole  mind  and  all  his  affairs  open  to 
him — debts — love — fears — hopes — follies — faults — without 
reserve  or  extenuation,  interested  Mr.  Percy  in  his  favour. 
Pitying  his  distress,  and  admiring  the  motives  from  which  he 
acted,  Mr.  Percy  said,  "  that  though  he  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere in  Mr.  Falconer's  family  affairs,  yet  that  he  could,  and 
would,  so  far  assist  Buckhurst,  as  to  lend  him  the  money  for 
which  he  was  immediately  pressed,  that  be  might  not  be  driv- 
en by  necessity  to  go  into  that  profession,  which  ought  to  be 
embraced  only  from  the  highest  and  purest  motives."    Buck- 
hurst thanked  him  with  transports  of  gratitude  for  this  gener- 
ous kindness,  which  was  far  beyond  his  expectations,  and 
which,  indeed,  had  never  entered  into  his  hopes.    Mr.  Percy 
seized  the  moment  when  the  young  man's  mind  was  warmed 
with  good  feelings,  to  endeavour  to   bring  him  to  serious 
thoughts  and  rational  determinations  about  his  future  life.  He 
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represented,  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  bis  fath- 
er should  let  him  go  into  the  army,  when  he  had  received  an 
education  to  prepare  himself  for  a  profession,  in  which  his 
literary  talents  might  be  of  advantage  both  to  himself  and  bis 
family ;  that  Mr.  Falconer  was  not  rich  enough  to  forward 
two  of  his  sons  in  the  army  ;  that  if  Buckhurst,  from  con- 
scientious motives,  declined  the  provision  which  his  father 
had  in  view  for  him  in  the  church,  he  was  bound  to  exert 
himself  to  obtain  an  independent  maintenance  in  another  line 
of  life— that  he  had  talents  which  would  succeed  at  the  bar, 
if  he  had  application  and  perseverance  sufficient  to  go  through 
the  necessary  drudgery  at  the  commencement  of  the  study  of 
the  law. — 

Here  Buckhurst  groaned.  But  Mr.  Percy  observed, 
"  that  there  was  no  other  way  of  proving  that  he  acted  from 
conscientious  motives  respecting  the  church,  for  otherwise  it 
would  appear,  that  he  preferred  the  army  only  because  he 
fancied  it  would  afford  a  life  of  idleness  and  pleasure.  That 
this  would  also  be  bis  only  chance  of  winning  the  approba- 
tion of  the  object  of  his  affections,  and  of  placing  himself  in 
a  situation  in  which  he  could  marry.— -Buckhurst,  who  was 
capable  of  being  strongly  influenced  by  good  motives,  espe- 
cially from  one  who  had  obliged  him,  instandy,  and  in  the 
most  handsome  manner,  acknowledged  the  truth  and  justice 
of  Mr.  Percy's  arguments,  and  declared  that  he  was  ready  to 
begin  the  study  of  the  law  directly,  if  his  father  would  con- 
sent to  it ;  and  that  he  would  submit  to  any  drudgery  rather 
than  do  what  he  felt  to  be  base  and  wrong.  Mr.  Percy,  at 
his  earnest  request,  applied  to  Mr.  Falconer,  and  with  ail  the 
delicacy  that  was  becoming,  claimed  the  right  of  relationship 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Falconer's  family  affairs,  and  told  him  what 
he  had  ventured  to  do  about  Buckhurst's  debts  ;  and  what 
the  young  man  now  wished  for  himself.  The  Commissioner 
looked  much  disappointed  and  vexed. 

"  The  bar  !"  cried  he — "  Mr.  Percy,  you  don't  know  him 
as  well  as  I  do.  I  will  answer  for  it,  he  will  never  go  through 
with  it — and  then  he  is  to  change,  his  profession  again  ! — and 
all  the  expense  and  all  the  trouble  is  to  fall  on  me ! — and  I 
am  to  provide  for  him  at  last ! — In  all  probability,  by  the 
time  Buckhurst  knows  his  own  mind,  the  paralytic  incumbent 
will  be  dead,  and  the  living  of  Chipping-Friars  given  away. 
And  where  am  I  to  find  nine  hundred  a  year,  I  pray  you,  at  a 
minute's  notice,  for  this,  conscientious  youth,  who,  by  that 
time,  will  tell  me  his  scruples  were  all  nonsense,  and  that  I 
should  have  known  better  than  to  listen  to  them.  Nine  hun- 
dred a  year  does  not  come  in  a  man's  way  at  every  turn  of 
his  life  ; — and  if  he  gives  it  up  now  it  is  not  my  fault,  let  hi  " 
look  to  the  consequences." 
6 
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Mr.  Percy  replied,  u  that  Buckhurst  had  declared  himself 
ready  to  abide  by  the  conferences,  and  thai  he  promised  be 
would  never  complain  of  the  lot  which  he  had  chosen  for 
himself  much  less  reproach  his  fhther  lor  his  compliance, 
and  that  he  was  resolute  to  maintain  himself  at  the  bar*" 

*  Yes :  very  fine.  And  how  long  will  it  be  before  he 
makes  nine  hundred  a  year  at  the  bar?11 

Mr.  Percy,  who  knew  that  none  but  worldly  considerations 
made  any  impression  upon  his  father,  suggested  that  he  would 
have  to  maintain  his  son  during  the  life  of  the  paralytic  in- 
cumbent, and  the  expense  of  Buckhurst's  being  at  the  bar 
would  not  probably  be  greater  ;  and  though  it  might  be  seve- 
ral years  before  he  could  make  nine  hundred,  or,  perhaps,  one 
hundred  a  year,  at  (he  bar,  vet  that  if  he  succeeded,  which, 
with  Buckhurst's  talents,  nothing  but  the  want  of  persever- 
ance could  prevent,  he  might  make  nine  thousand  a  year  by 
the  profession  of  the  law,— more  than  in  the  scope  of  human 
probability,  and  with  all  the  patronage  his  father's  address 
could  procure,  be  could  hope  to  obtain  in  the  church. 

u  Well,  let  him  try — let  him  try,"  repeated  the  Commis- 
sioner, who,  vexed  as  he  was,  did  not  choose  to  run  the  risk 
of  disobliging  Mr.  Percy,  losing  a  good  match  for  his  son,  or 
undergoing  the  scandal  of  its  being  known  that  he  forced  his 
son  into  the  church. 

For  obtaining  this  consent,  however  reluctantly  granted  by 
the  Commissioner,  Buckhurst  warmly  thanked  Mr.  Percy, 
who  made  one  condition  with  him,  that  he  would  go  up  to 
town  immediately  to  commence  his  studies* 

This  Buckhurst  faithfully  promised  to  do,  and  only  implor- 
ed permission  to  declare  bis  attachment  to  Caroline.  Caro- 
line was  at  this  time  not  quite  eighteen,  too  young,  her  father 
said,  to  think  of  forming  any  serious  engagement,  even  were 
it  with  a  person  suited  to  her  in  fortune  and  in  every  other 
respect. 

Buckhurst  declared,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  endeavouring, 
even  to  obtain  from  Miss  Caroline  Percy,  any  promise  or  en- 
gagement. He  had  been  treated,  he  said,  too-  generously  by 
her  father,  to  attempt  to  take  any  step  without  bis  entire  ap- 
probation. 

He  knew  he  was  not,  and  could  not,  for  many  years,  be  in 
circumstances  that  would  enable  him  to  support  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Percy's  in  the  station  to  which  she  was,  by  her  birth  and 
fortune,  entitled*  All  he  asked,  he  repeated,  was,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  declare  to  her  his  passion. 

Mr.  Percy  thought  it  was  more  prudent  to  let  it  be  declar- 
ed openly  than  to  nave  it  secretly  suspected,  therefore  be  con- 
sented to  this  request,  trusting  much  to  Buckhurst's  honour 
and  to  Caroline's  prudence.    Even  at  this  early  age  she  had 
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raised  to  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  her  best  a  confidence 
in  her  judgment  and  discretion. 
To  this  first  declaration  of  love  Caroline  listened  with  a  de- 

Eee  of  composure,  which  astonished  and  mortified  her  lover, 
e  bad  flattered  himself  that,  at  least,  her  vanity  or  pride 
would  have  been  apparently  gratified  bj  her  conquest.  But 
there  was  none  of  the  flutter  of  vanity  in  her  manner,  nor 
any  of  the  repressed  satisfaction  of  pride.  There  were  in 
her  looks  and  words  only  simplicity  and  dignity.  She  began 
by  assuring  Buckburst,  that  she  knew  nothing  of  love,  and 
that  she  wished,  whilst  she  was  still  so  young,  to  keep  her  af- 
fections disengaged.  She  said,  that  she  was  at  present  occu- 
pied happily  in  various  way*,  endeavouring  to  improve  her- 
self,  ana  that  she  should  be  sorry  to  have  her  mmd  turned 
from  these  pursuits  5  she  desired  to  secure  time  to  compare 
and  judge  of  her  own  tastes,  and  of  the  characters  of  others, 
before  she  should  make  any  engagement, .or  form  an  attach- 
ment on  which  the  happiness  of  oer  life  must  depend.  She 
said,  she  was  equally  desirous  to  keep  herself  free,  and  to 
avoid  injuring  the  happiness  of  the  man  who  had  honoured  her 
by  bis  preference;  therefore  she  requested  he  would  discontin- 
ue a  pursuit,  which  she  could  not  encourage  him  to  hope  would 
ever  be  successful  Long  before  the  time  when  she  should 
think  it  prodent  to  marry,  even  if  she  were  to  meet  with  a 
character  perfectly  suited  tober's,  she  hoped  that  her  cousin* 
Buckburst,  would  be  united  to  some  woman  wbo  would  be 
able  to  return  his  affection. 

The  manner  iff  which  all  this  was  said  convinced  Buck- 
hurst,  that  she  spoke  the  plain  and  exact  truth.  From  the 
ease  and  frankness  with  which  she  had  hitherto  conversed 
with  him,  he  had  flattered  himself,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  prepossess  her  heart  in  his  favour ;  but  now,  when  he  saw 
the  same  ease  and  simplicity  unchanged  in  her  manner,  he 
was  convinced  that  he  had  been  mistaken.  He  had  still 
hopes  that  in  time  be  might  make  an  impression  upon  her, 
and  be  Orged  that  she  was  notyet  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
his  character  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  6t  not  it  would  sut< 
her's.  She  frankly  told  him  all  she  thought  of  bhn,  and  in 
doing  so  impressed  him  with  tbe  conviction,  that  she  had  both 
discerned  the  merits  and  discovered  the  defects  of  hb  char' 
acter  :  she  gave  him  back  a  representation  of  himself,  which 
he  felt  to  be  exactly  jast,a*d  yet  which  struck  bint  With  all 
the  forte  of  noveky. 

a  It  is  myself,"— he  exclaimed—"  Be 1 1  wettr  knew  myself 
till  now." 

He  had  such  pleasure  b  hearing  CaroKft*  speak  Of  tifa, 
that  he  wished  eveft  to  hear  her  speak  of  Ms  faohs— of  these 
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he  would,  however,  have  been  better  pleased,  if  she  had  spo-' 
ken  with  less  calmness  and  indulgence. 

"  She  is  a  great  way  from  love  as  yet,"  thought  Buckhurst. 
"  It  is  astonishing,  that  with  powers  and  knowledge  on  all 
other  subjects  so  far  above  her  age,  she  should  know  so  little 
even  of  the  common  language  of  sentiment — very  extraordi- 
nary, that  with  so  much  kindness,  and  such  an  amiable  dispo- 
sition, she  should  have  so  little  sensibility*" — 
•  The  novelty  of  this  insensibility,  and  of  this  perfect  sim- 
plicity, so  unlike  all  he  had  observed  in  the  manners  and 
minds  of  other  young  ladies  to  whom  he  had  been  accustom- 
ed, had,  however,  a  great  effect  upon  her  lover.  The  open- 
ness and  unaffected  serenity  of  Caroline's  countenance  at 
this  moment  appeared  to  him  more  charming,  than  any  other 
thing  he  had  ever  beheld  in  the  most  finished  coquet,  or  the 
most  fashionable  beauty. 

What  a  divine  creature  she  will  be  a  few  years  hence  t 
thought  he.  The  time  will  come,  when  Love  may  waken 
this  Psyche  ! — And  what  glory  it  would  be  to  me  to  produce 
to  the  world  such  perfection  ! — 

With  these  mixed  ideas  of  love  and  glory,  Buckhurst  took 
leave  of  Caroline  ;  still  he  retained  hope  in  spite  of  her  calm 
and  decided  refusal.  He  knew  the  power  of  constant  atten- 
tions, and  the  display  of  ardent  passion,  to  win  the  female 
heart.  He  trusted  also  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  reputation 
he  had  already  acquired  of  being  a  favourite  with  the  fair 
sex. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Buckhurst  Falconer  returned  to  Percy-Hall. 

He  came  provided  with  something  like  an  excuse— He  bad 
business— His  father  had  desired  him  to  ask  Mr.  Percy  to 
take  charge  of  a  box  of  family  papers  for  him,  as  he  appre- 
hended, that,  when  he  was  absent  from  the  country,  his  stew- 
ard bad  not  been  as  careful  of  them  as  he  ought  to  have 
been. — 

Mr.  Percy  willingly  consented  to  take  charge  of  the  pa- 

Epts,  but  he  desired,  that,  before  they  were  left  with  him, 
uckfaurst  should  take  a  list  of  them. 
Buckhurst  was  unprepared  for  this  task. 
His  head  was  intent  on  a  hall  and  on  Caroline.    However 
he  was  obliged  to  undergo  this  labour,  and  when  he  bad  fin- 
ished it,  Mr.  Percy,  who  happened  to  be  preparing  some  new 
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leases  of  considerable  farms,  was  so  busy,  in  the  midst  of  his 
papers,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  touching  upon  the 
subject  of  the  ball.      At  length  the  ladies  of  the  family  ap- 

Ejared,  and  all  the  parchments  were  at  last  out  of  the  way — 
uckhurst  began  upon  his  real  business,  and  said  he  meant  to 
delay  going  to  town  a  few  days  longer,  because  there  was  to 
be  a  ball,  early  in  the  ensuing  week,"— *  Nothing  more  nat- 
ural," said  Mr.  Percy,  u  than  to  wish  to  go  to  a  ball,— yet," 
added  he,  gravely,  u  when  a  man  of  honour  gives  his  prom- 
ise that  nothing  shall  prevent  him  from  commencing  his  stud- 
ies immediately,  1  did  not  expect  that  the  first  temptation"— 

44  Oh  !  my  dear  Mr.  Percy,"  .said  Buckhurst,  endeavouring 
to  laugh  away  the  displeasure,  or  rather  the  disappointment 
which  be  saw  in  Mr.  Percy's  countenance—"  A  few  days  can 
make  no  difference." 

"  Only  the  difference  of  a  term,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  "  and 
the  difference  between  promising  and  performing.  You 
thought  me  unjust  yesterday,  when  I  told  you  that  I  feared 
you  would  prefer  present  amusement  to  future  happiness." 

44  Amusement !" — exclaimed  Buckhurst,  turning  suddenly 
towards  Caroline,  "  Do  you  imagine  that  is  my  object  ?" — 
then  approaching  her,  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  44  It  is  a  natural 
mistake  for  you  to  make,  Miss  Caroline  Percy — for  you — 
who  know  nothing  of  love.  Amusement !— It  is  not  amuse- 
ment that  detains  me — Can  you  think  1  would  stay  for  a  ball, 
unless  I  expected  to  meet  you  there  ?" 

44  Then  I  will  not  go,"  said  Caroline,—44  It  would  be  co- 
quetry to  meet  you  there,  when,  as  I  thought,  1  had  distinctly 
explained  to  you  yesterday — " 

44  Oh  !  don't  repeat  that,"  interrupted  Buckhurst,  "  a  lady 
is  never  bound  to  remember  what  she  said  yesterday — espe- 
cially if  it  were  a  cruel  sentence  5  I  hope  hereafter  you  will 
change  your  mind — Let  me  live  upon  hope." 

44 1  never  will  give  any  false  hopes,"  said  Caroline,  44  and 
since  I  cannot  add  to  your  happiness,  1  will  take  care  not  to 
diminish  it.  I  will  not  be  the  cause  of  your  breaking  your 
promise  to  my  father  :    1  will  not  be  the  means  of  tempting 

you  to  lower  yourself  in  his  opinion 1  will  not  go  to  this 

ball." 

Buckhurst  smiled,  went  on  with  some  common-place  raille- 
ry about  cruelty,  and  took  his* leave,  fancying  that  Caroline 
could  not  be  in  earnest  in  her  threat,  as  he  called  it.  As  his 
disobedience  would  have  the  excuse  of  fore,  he  thought  he 
might  venture  to  transgress  the  letter  of  the  promise. 

When  the  time  came  he  went  to  the  ball,  almost  certain  that 
Caroline  would  break  her  resolution,  as  he  knew  that  she  had 
never  yet  been  at  a  public  assembly,  and  it  was  natural  Hhet 
one  so  sure  of  being  admired  would  be  anxious  to  be  i     ~ 
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-—His  surprise  and  disappointment  ware  great  wheo  no 
Carolioe  appeared. 

He  asked  Rosamond  if  her  staler  was  not  well  f 

44  Perfectly  well."— 

44  Then  why  is  not  she  here  T 

44  Don't  you  recollect  her  telling  you  that  she  would  not 
come  F 

a  Yes  :  but  I  did  not  think  she  was  in  earnest." 

44  How  li*le  you  know  of  Caroline,"  replied  Rosamond, 
14  if  you  imagine  that  either  in  trifles,  or  in  matters  of  const* 
queace,  $ht  would  say  one  thing  and  do  another." 

*»  1  feel,"  said  Buckhurst,  colouring,  u  what  that  emphasis 
an  she  means.  But  I  did  not  think  you  would  have  reproach- 
ed me  so  severely.  /  thought  my  cousin  Rosamond  was  my 
friend." 

44  So  I  am — but  not  a  friend  to  your  faults." 

44  Surely  it  is  no  great  crime  in  a  young  man  to  like  going 
to  a  ball  better  than  going  to  the  Temple — But  I  am  really 
concerned,"  continued  Buckhurst,  u  that  I  have  deprived 
Miss  Caroline  Percy  of  the  pleasure  of  being  here  to-night 
.  .  ♦  .  And  this  was  to  have  been  her  first  appearance  in  pub- 
lic .  ...  I  am  quite  sorry." 

44  Caroline  is  not  at  all  impatient  to  appear  in  public  ;  and 
as  to  the  pleasure  of  being  at  a  ball  it  costs  her  little  to  sacri- 
fice that,  or  any  pleasure  of  her  own,  for  the  advantage  of 
others." 

44  When  Miss  Caroline  Percy  said  something  about  my  fall- 
ing in  her  father's  opinion  for  such  a  trifle,  1  could  not  guess 
that  she  was  serious." 

44  She  does  not,"  replied  Rosamond,  "  think  it  a  trifle  te 
break  a  promise." 

Buckhurst  looked  at  his  watch—"  The  mail-coach  will  pass 
through  this  town  in  an  hour.  It  shall  take  me  to  London — 
Good  bye — I  will  not  stay  another  moment — I  am  gone.  I 
wish  I  had  gone  yesterday— Pray,  my  dear,  good  Rosamond, 
say  so  for  me  to  Caroline"—— 

At  this  moment  a  beautiful  young  lady,  attended  by  a  large 
party,  entered  the  ball-room — Buckhurst  stopped  to  inquire 
who  she  was. — 

44  Did  you  never  see  my  sister  before  F  replied  Colonel 
Hanton,— u  Oh  !  i  must  introduce  you,  and  you  shall  dance 
with  her." 

44  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour  •  .  .  .  I  shall  be  very 
happy  ....  that  is,  I  should  be  extremely  happy  •  •  •  • 
only  unfortunately  1  am  under  a  necessity  of  setting  off  im- 
mediately for  London  .  ...  I'm  afraid  i  shall  be  lata  for 
the  mail  ....  Good  night." 
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Buckhurst  made  an  effort  as  he  spoke,  to  pass  on,  bat  Col- 
onel Hauton,  bursting  into  one  of  his  horse-laugh*,  held  him 
fast  by  the  arm,  swore  he  must  be  drunk,  for  that  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  saying  or  doing. 

44  Commissioner  Falconer,  who  now  came  up,  whispered  to 
Buckhurst,  "  Are  you  maid  ?— You  can't  refuse  .  .  «  . 
you'll  affront  for  ever"  .  .  .  . 

44 1  can't  help  it,"  said  Buckhurst,—*4  Vm  sorry  for  it— I 
cannot  help  h." 

He  still  kept  on  bis  way  towards  the  door. 

44  But,"  expostulated  the  Commissioner,  following  htm  oat* 
— a  you  can  surely  stay— be  introduced,  and  pay  your  com- 
pliments to  the  young  lady  ....  you  are  time  enough  for 
the  mail.  Don't  affront  people  for  nothing,  who  may  be  of 
the  greatest  use  to  you." 

44  But,  my  dear  father,  I  don't  want  people  to  be  of  use 
tome." 

44  Well,  at  any  rate  turn  back  just  to  see  what  a  charming 
creature  Hiss  Hauton  is  ! — Such  an  entree — So  much  the  air 
of  a  woman  of  fashion ! — Every  eye  rivetted.  The  whole 
room  in  admiration  of  her  !" — 

44 1  did  not  see  an  v  thing  remarkable  about  her,"  said  Buck- 
hurst, turning  back  to  look  at  her  again, — "  If  you  think  I 
should  affront  ....  I  would  not  really  affront  Hauton,  who 
has  always  been  so  civil  to  me  ...  .  I'll  go  and  be  introdu- 
ced and  pay  my  compliments,  since  you  say  it  is  necessary— 
But  I  shall  not  stay  five  minutes." 

Buckhurst  returned  to  be  introduced  to  Miss  Hauton.  This 
young  lady  was  so  beautiful  that  she  would,  in  all  probability 
have  attracted  general  attention,  even  if  she  had  not  been  the 
rater  of  a  man  of  Colonel  Hauton's  fortune,  and  the  niece  of 
a  nobleman  of  Lord  Old  borough's  political  conseauenee ;  but 
undoubtedly  these  circumstances  much  increased  the  power 
of  her  charms  over  the  imaginations  of  her  admirers.  All  the 
gentlemen  at  this  ball  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  she 
was  a  most  fascinating  creature.  Buckhurst  Falconer  and 
Godfrey  Percy  were  introduced  to  her  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  Godfrey  asked  her  to  dance — and  Buckhurst  eould 
not  help  staying  to  see  how  she  danced — She  danced  so 
gracefully,  that  while  he  thought  he  had  stayed  only  five  min- 
utes, he  delayed  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Many  gentlemen 
were  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  Miss  Hauton's  band  for  the 
next  two  dances.  But  to  their  disappointment  she  declined 
dancing  any  more  :  and  though  Buckhurst  Falconer  had  de- 
termined not  to  have  stayed,  nor  to  dance  with  her,  yet  an 
undefinable  perverse  curiosity  induced  him  to  delay  a  few 
minutes,  to  determine  whether  she  conversed  as  well  as  she 
danced.     The  sound  of  her  voice  was  sweet  and  soft,  and 
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there  was  an  air  of  languor  in  her  whole  person  and  manner, 
with  an  apparent  indifference  to  general  admiration,  which 
charmed  Godfrey  Percy,  especially  as  he  perceived  that  she 
could  be  animated  by  his  conversation.  To  Buck  hurst's  wit 
she  listened  with  politeness,  but  obviously  without  interest. 
Buckburst  looked  at  his  watch  again— but  it  was  now  too  late 
for  the  mail.  Rosamond  was  surprised  to  see  him  still  in  the 
ball-room.  He  laid  all  the  blame  on  his  father,  and  pleaded 
that  he  was  detained  by  parental  orders  which  he  could  not 
disobey.  He  sat  beside  Rosamond  at  supper,  and  used  much 
eloquence  to  couvince  her,  that  he  bad  obeyed  against  his 
will. 
"  In  the  mean  time  Godfrey,  seated  next  to  his  fair  partner, 
became  every  moment  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages of  his  situation.  Towards  the  end  of  supper,  when 
the  buzz  of  general  conversation  increased,  it  happened  that 
somebody  near  Miss  Hauton  spoke  of  a  marriage  that  was 
likely  to  take  place  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  all  who 
thought  themselves,  or  who  wished  to  be  thought  good  author- 
itics,  began  to  settle  how  it  would  be,  and  when  it  would  be  : 
but  a  gentleman  of  Godfrey's  acquaintance,  who  sat  next  to 
him,  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  It  will  never  6e."  "  Why  !"  said 
Godfrey.     The  gentleman  answered  in  a  whisper. 

"There  is  an  insuperable  objection — The  mother  •  •  •  • 
don't  you  recollect  •  •  •  •  the  mother  was  a  divorcee,  and  no 
man  of  sense  would  venture  to  marry  the  daughter — " 

"  No,  certainly,"  said  Godfrey — u  1  did  not  know  the 
fact"— 

He  turned,  as  he  finished  speaking,  to  ask  Miss  Hauton  if 
she  would  permit  him  to  help  her  to  something  that  stood  be- 
fore him,  but  to  his  surprise  and  alarm  he  perceived  that  she. 
was  pale,  trembling,  ana  scarcely  able  to  support  herself. 
He,  For  the  first  moment,  thought  only  that  she  was  taken, 
suddenly  ill,  and  he  was  going  to  call  Lady  Oldborough's  at- 
tention to  her  indisposition — nut  Miss  Hauton  stopped  him, 
and  said  in  a  low  tremulous  voice — "  Take  no  notice" — He 
then  poured  out  a  glass  of  water,  put  it  within  her  reach, 
turned  away  in  obedience  to  her  wishes,  and  sat  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  screen  her  from  observation.  A  confused 
recollection  now  came  across  his  mind  of  his  having  heard 
many  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  child,  of  the  divorce  of  some 
Lady  Anne  Hauton,  and  the  truth  occurred  to  him,  that  this 
was  Miss  Hauton's  mother,  and  that  Miss  Hauton  had  over; 
heard  the  whisper. — 

In  a  few  moments,  anxious  to  see  whether  she  had  recover- 
ed, and  yet  afraid  to  distress  her  by  his  attention,  he  half 
turned  his  head,  and  looking  down  at  her  plate,  asked  if  she 
was  better. 
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u  Quite  well,  thank  you." 

He  then  raised  his  eyes,  and  looking  as  unconcernedly  at 
he  could,  resumed  his  former  attitude,  and  began  some  tri- 
fling conversation  ;  but  whatever  effort  he  made  to  appear 
the  same  as  before,  there  was  some  constraint,  or  some  differ- 
ence in  his  voice  and  manner,  which  the  young  lady  perceiv- 
ed— her  voice  immediately  changed  and  faltered — he  spoke 
quickly — both  spoke  at  the  same  time,  without  knowing  what 
either  said  or  what  they  said  themselves.  Their  eyes  met, 
and  both  were  silent.  Miss  Hauton  blushed  deeply.  He 
saw  that  bis  conjecture  was  right,  and  she  saw  by  Godfrey's 
countenance,  that  her  secret  was  discovered, — her  eyes  fell — 
she  grew  pale  and  instantly  fainted.  Lady  Oldborough  came 
to  her  assistance,  but  she  was  too  helpless  a  fine  lady  to  be  of 
the  least  use  :  she  could  only  say  that — "  It  must  be  the  heat 
of  the  room,  and  that  she  should  faint  herself  in  another  mo- 
ment." 

Godfrey  whispered  to  bis  mother — and  Miss  Hauton  was 
carried  into  the  open  air.  Lad  v  Oldborough  and  her  smell- 
ing bottle  followed.  Godfrey,  leaving  the  young  lady  with 
them,  returned  quickly  to  the  supper-room,  to  prevent  any 
one  from  intruding  upon  her.  He  met  Buck  hurst  Falconer 
and  Colonel  Hauton  at  the  door,  and  stopped  them  with  assu- 
rances, that  Miss  Hauton  had  all  the  assistance  she  could 
want. 

"  Pll  tell  you  what  she  wants99— cried  the  Colonel  to  Buck- 
hurst — "  a  jaunt  to  Cheltenham,  which  would  do  her  and  me 
too,  a  d— d  deal  of  good — for  now  the  races  are  over,  what 
the  devil  shall  we  do  with  ourselves  here.  I'll  rattle  Maria 
off  the  day  after  to-morrow  in  my  phaeton.  No— Buckhurst, 
my  good  fellow,  Pll  drive  you  in  the  phaeton,  and  Pll  make 
Lady  Oldborough  take  Maria  in  the  coach." 

Godfrey  Percy,  who,  as  he  passed,  could  not  avoid  hearing 
this  invitation,  did  not  stay  to  learn  Buckhurst's  answer,  but 
went  instantly  into  the  room.  No  one,  not  even  the  gentle- 
man whose  whisper  had  occasioned  it,  had  the  least  suspicion 
of  the  real  cause  of  Miss  Hauton's  indisposition*  Lady  Old- 
borough had  assigned  as  the  occasion  of  the  young  lady's 
illness  "  the  heat  of  the  room,"  and  an  old  medical  dowager 
was  eager  to  establish  that  u  it  was  owing  to  some  strawberry 
ice,  as  to  her  certain  knowledge,  ice,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
was  the  cause  of  most  of  the  mischief  in  the  world." 

Whilst  the  partisans  of  heat  and  ice  were  still  battling,  and 
whilst  the  dancers  had  quite  forgotten  Miss  Hauton,  and  ev- 
ery thing,  but  themselves,  the  young  lady  returned  to  the 
room. — —-Godfrey  went  to  order  Mrs.  Percy's  carriage,  and 
the  Percy  family  left  the  ball. 
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When  Godfrey  found  himself  in  the  carriage  with  his  own 
family,  he  began  eagerly  to  talk  of  Miss  Hauton ;  he  was 
anxious  to  know  what  all  and  each  t bought  of  her,  in  general 
and  in  particular,  he  talked  so  orach  of  ner,  and  seemed  so 
much  surprised  that  any  body  could  wish  to  talk  or  think  of 
any  thing  else,  that  Mrs.  Percy  could  not  help  smiling.  Mr- 
Percy,  leaning  back  »  the  carriage,  said  that  be  fek  inclined 
to  sleep. 

u  To  sleep  ("—repeated  Godfrey— aIs  it  possible  that  you 
can  be  sleepy,  Sir  r9 

*  Very  possible,  my  dear  son — it  is  past  four  o'clock,  I  be- 
lieve." 

Godfrey  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  and  he  began  to  think 
over  every  word  and  look  that  had  passed  between  him  and 
Miss  Hauton.  He  had  been  only  amused  with  her  conversa- 
tion, and  charmed  by  her  grace  and  beauty  in  the  beginning 
of  the  evening,  but  the  sensibility  she  had  afterwards  shown 
bed  touched  him  so  much,  that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to 
interest  his  father  in  her  favour.  He  explained  the  cause  of 
her  feinting;,  **4  asked  whether  she  was  not  much  to  be  pit- 
ied.— All  pitied  her— and  Godfrey,  encouraged  by  this  pity, 
went  on  to  prove  that  she  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  her 
mother's  faults,  that  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  and  cruel 
than  to  think  ill  of  the  innocent  daughter,  because  her  mother 
had  been  imprudent. 

"But, Godfrey,"— said  Rosamond— "you  wem  to  he  answer- 
ing some  one  who  has  attacked  Miss  Hauton — who  are  you 
cMtending  wkhf9 

With  himself"— said  Mr.  Percy— a  don't  you  see  that  he 
is  contending  with  himself?    His  prude ncetelte  him,  that  the 
gentleman  was  quite  right  in  saying  that  no  man  of  sense 
|     would  marry  the  daughter  of  a  woman,  who  had  conducted 
\    htrsetfUlt  and  yet  he  wishes  to  make  an  exception    to  the 
'    general  rule*  in  favour  of  pretty  Miss  Hauton." 
^^  Pretty!  my  dear  father,  she  is  a  great  deal  more  thm 
pretty :  if  she  were  only  pretty,  I  should  not  be  so  much  inter- 
ested about  her.    But  putting  her  quite  out  of  the  question, 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  general  principle  that  a  man  should 
not  marry  the  daughter  of  a  woman  wno  hasconducted  herself 
iH." 

44 1  think  you  did  agree  with  it  till  you  knew  that  it  applied 
to  Miss  Hauton's  case"— said  Mr.  Percy—4*  as  well  as  I  re- 
member, Godfrey,  I  heard  you  once  answer  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion, No,  no! — I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the 
daughters  of  that  mother — black  cats  have  black  kittens— or 
black  dogs  have  black  poppies,  I  forget  which,  you  said/5 

44  Whichever  it  was,  1  am  ashamed  of  having  quoted  such 
a  vulgar  proverb" — said  Godfrey. 
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u  It  may  be  a  vulgar  proverb,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  be  a 
vulgar  error" — said  Mr.  Percy,  "  1  have  great  faith  in  the 
wisdom  of  nations.  So  much  so  in  the  present  instance,  that  I 
own  I  would  rather  a  son  of  mine  were  lo  marry  a  well-con* 
ducted  farmer's  daughter  of  honest  parentage,  than  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  ill-conducted  lady  of  rank  or  fashion.  The  farmer's 
daughter  might  be  trained  into  a  gentlewoman,  and  might 
make  my  son  at  least  a  faithful  wife,  which  is  more  than  he 
could  expect,  or  than  I  should  expect,  from  the  young  lady, 
who  had  early  seen  the  example  of  what  was  bad,  and  whose 
predispositions  would  be  provided  with  the  excuse  of  the  old 
song." 

Godfrey  took  fire  at  this,  and  exclaimed  against  the  injustice 
of  a  doctrine,  which  would  render  wretched  for  life  many 
young  women,  who  might  possess  every  amiable  and  estima* 
ble  quality,  and  who  could  never  remedy  the  misfortune  of 
their  birth.  Godfrey  urged,  that  whilst  this  would  render  the 
good  miserable,  it  would  be  the  most  probable  means  of  dri- 
ving the  weak  from  despair  into  vice. 

Rosamond  eagerly  joined  her  brother's  side  of  the  ques- 
tion— Mr.  Percy  besought  a  patient  hearing  from  his  chil- 
dren, though  he  knew,  he  said,  "  that  he  must  appear  one  of 
the '  fathers  with  flinty  hearts.'  "—He  protested,  that  he  fek 
great  compassion  for  the  unfortunate  individuals,  as  much  as  a 
man,  who  was  not  in  love  with  any  of  them,  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  feel*  _ 

"  But  now"— continued  Mr.  Percy — "  granting  that  all  tbe\ 
consequences,  which  Godfrey  has  predicted,  were  to  follow  * 
from  my  doctrine,  yet  1  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  society 
would  apon  the  whole  be  the  gainer  by  soch  severity*  or,  as 
I  am  willing  to  allow  it  to  be,  such  apparent  injustice*  Thud-, 
hgggflcfe  to  ^his  prinripU  wonM  h*  iW  misery,  pefhapo.  the 
ruin,  of  a  few,  but  would  1  thjnk  tend  tp_  tfa$.  safety  apa  hap- 
piness of  sojartanjk  that  the  evil  wooki  be  nothing  in  comperi- 
m  tft  thf  gimirTTii*  ^rtflirity  trf  ntiftint  4r  ^Tn4inp  to  the 
(laughters  would  be  a  powerful  means  of  deterring  mothers 
from  ill  conduct ;  and  might  probably  operate  more  effectually 
to  restrain  licentiousness  in  high  life  than  heavy  damages,  or 
the  now  transient  disgrace  of  public  trial  and  divorce*  As  to 
the  apparent  injustice  of  punishing  children  for  the  fcrolfe  of 
their  parents,  it  should  be  considered,  that  in  most  other  case* 
children  suffer  discredit  more  or  less  for  the  faults  of  their 
parents  of  whatever  kind  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
e»joy  the  advantage  of  the  good  characters  which  their  pan 
eats  establish.  This  must  be  so  from  the  necessary  effect  of 
experience,  and  from  the  nature  of  huma*  belief,  except  in  ca- 
ses where  passion  operates  to  destroy  or  suspend  the  power  ( 
of  reason. .  ♦ . ." 
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u  That  is  not  my  case,  I  assure  you,  Sir" — interrupted  God- 
frey. 

Mr.  Percy  smiled  and  continued: — "  It  appears  to  m£ 
highly  advantageous,  that  character,  in  general,  should  descend 
to  posterity  as  well  as  riches  or  honours,  which  are,  in  fact, 
often  the  representations,  or  consequences,  in  other  forms,  of 
different  parts  of  character,  industry — talents — courage.  For 
instance,  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  it  is  a  common  saying,  that 
a  good  name  is  the  richest  legacy  a  woman  can  leave  her 
daughter.  This  idea  should  be  impressed  more  fully  than  it 
is  upon  the  higher  classes.  At  present  money  too  frequently 
forms  a  compensation  for  every  thing  in  high  life.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  natural  daughters  of  men  of  rank,  or  of 
large  fortune  portioned  so  magnificently,  either  with  solid 
gold,  or  promised  family  protection,  that  their  origin  by  the 
mother's  side,  and  the  character  of  the  mother,  are  quite  for- 
gotten. Can  this  be  advantageous  to  good  morals  ?  Surely 
a  mother  living  in  open  defiance  of  the  virtue  of  her  sex 
should  not  see  her  illegitimate  offspring  instead  of  being  her 
shame  become  her  glory.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  could 
tend  more  to  prevent  the  ill  conduct  of  women  m  high  life, 
than  the  certainty  that  men  who,  from  their  fortune,  birth, 
and  character,  might  be  deemed  the  most  desirable  matches, 
would  shfln  alliances  with  the  daughters  of  women  of  tainted 
reputation.'1 — 

Godfrey  eagerly  declared  his  contempt  for  those  men, 
who  married  for  money  or  ambition,  eitner  illegitimate  or 
legitimate  daughters.  "  He  should  be  sorry" — he  said — a  to 
do  any  thing  that  would  countenance  vice,  which  ought  to  be 
put  out  of  countenance  by  all  means — if  possible.  But  he 
was  not  the  guardian  of  public  morals  ;  and  even  if  he  were, 
he  should  still  think  it  unjust,  that  the  innocent  should  suffer 
for  the  guilty.  That  for  his  own  part,  if  he  could  put  his 
father's  disapprobation  out  of  the  question,  he  should  easily 
settle  his  mind,  and  overcome  all  objections  in  a  prudential 
point  of  view  to  marrying  an  amiable  woman,  who  had  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  a  worthless  mother." 

Mrs.  Percy  had  not  yet  given  her  opinion— all  eyes  turned 

towards  her.     As  usual,  she  spoke  with  persuasive  gentleness 

and  good  sense ;  she  marked  where  eacn  bad,  in  the  warmth 

of  argument,  said  more  than  they  intended,  and  she  seized  the 

just  medium  by  which   all  might  be  conciliated.    She  said 

that  she  thought  the  important  point  to  be  considered  was, 

\  what  the  education  of  the  daughter  had  been  ;  on  this  a  pru- 

•  dent  man  would  form  bis  opinion,  not  on  the  mere  accident 

\  of  her  birth.     He  would  enquire  whether  the  girl  had  lived 

\j  with  the  ill-conducted  mother — had  been  in  situations  to  be 
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influenced  by  her  example,  or  by  that  of  the  company  which 
she  kept.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  Mrs.  Percy  declared 
she  thought  it  would  be  imprudent  and  wrong  to  marry  the 
daughter.  But  if  the  daughter  had  been  separated  in  early 
childhood  from  the  mother,  had  never  been  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  her  example,  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  educated 
carefully  in  strict  moral  and  religious  principles,  it  would  be 
cruel,  because  unnecessary,  to  object  to  an  alliance  with  such 
a  woman.  The  objection  would  appear  inconsistent,  as  well 
as  unjust,  if  made  by  those  who  professed  to  believe  in  the 
unlimited  power  of  education. 

Godfrey  rubbed  his  hands  with  delight — Mfc  Percy  smiled, 
and  acknowledged  that  he  was  compelled  to  admit  the  truth 
and  justice  of  this  statement. 

44  Pray  do  you  know,  Godfrey ,"  said  Rosamond,  a  whether 
Miss  Hauton  lived  with  her  mother,  or  was  educated  by 
her  f" 

"  I  cannot  tell,9'  said  Godfrey,  "  but  I  will  make  it  my  busi- 
ness to  find  out.  At  all  events,  my  dear  madam,"  continued 
be,  "  a  child  cannot  decide  by  whom  she  will  be  educated.  It 
is  not  her  fault  if  her  childhood  be  passed  with  a  mother  who 
is  no  fit  guardian  for  her." 

44 1  acknowledge,"  said  Mrs.  Percy, u  that  is  her  misfor- 
tune." 

44  And  would  you  make  it  an  irreparable  misfortune,"  said 

Godfrey  in  an  expos tulary  tone — u  my  dear  mother 

only  consider." 

44  My  dear  son,  1  do  consider" — said  Mrs.  Percy — w  but  I 
cannot  give  up  the  point  of  education.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  a  son  of  mine  married  to  a  woman,  who  had  been 
in  this  unfortunate  predicament.  But" — added  Mrs.  Percy, 
after  a  few  minutes9  silence — t4if  from  the  time  her  own  will 
and  judgment  could  be  supposed  to  act,  she  had  chosen  for 
her  companions  respectable  and  amiable  persons,  and  had 
conducted  herself  with  uniform  propriety  and  discretion,  I 
think  I  might  be  brought  to  allow  of  an  exception  to  my  gene- 
ral principle." — She  looked  at  Mr.  Percy. 

44  Undoubtedly" — said  Mr.  Percy — u  exceptions  must  not 
merely  be  allowed,  but  will  force  themselves  in  favour  of 
superior  merit,  of  extraordinary  excellence,  which  will  rise 
above  every  unfavourable  circumstance  in  any  class,  in 
any  condition  of  life  in  which  it  may  exist,  which  will 
throw  off  any  stigma,  however  disgraceful,  counteract  all  pre- 
posession,  however  potent,  rise  against  all  power  of  depres- 
sion— redeem  a  family — redeem  a  race." 

44  Now,  father,  you  speak  like  yourself" — cried  Godfrey — 
*  this  is  all  I  ask— all  I  wish."— 
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"  And  here*— continued  Mr.  Percy — "  is  an  adequate  mo- 
tive for  a  good  and  great  mind— yes  great — for  1  believe 
there  are  great  minds  in  the  female  as  well  as  in  the  male 
part  of  the  creation— I  say,  here  is  an  adequate  motive  to  ex- 
cite a  woman  of  a  good  and  great  mind  to  exert  herself  to 
tiniggle  against  the  misfortunes  of  her  birth." 

"For  instance,"  said  Rosamond, "  my  sister  Caroline  is 
just  the  kind  of  woman,  who,  if  she  bad  been  one  of  these  un- 
fortunate daughters,  would  have  made  herself  an  excep- 
tion." 

"  Very  likely ,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  laughing,  "  but  why  you 
should  go  so  far  out  of  your  way  to  make  an  unfortunate 
daughter  of  poor  Caroline,  and  why  you  should  picture  to 
yourself,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  say,  what  would  be  probable 
Hi  an  impossible  situation,  I  cannot  conceive,  except  for  the 
pleasure  of  exercising,  as  you  do  upon  most  occasions,  a  fine 
romantic  imagination." 

"  At  all  events  /  am  perfectly  satisfied,"  said  Godfrey. 
u  Since  you  admit  of  exceptions,  Sir,  1  agree  with  you  entire- 
ly." 

"  No,  not  entirely*  I  am  sure  you  cannot  agree  with  me  en- 
tirely, until  1  admit  Miss  Hauton  to  be  one  of  my  excep- 
tions." 

"  That  will  come  in  time,  if  she  deserves  it,"  said  Mrs.  Per- 

Godfrey  thanked  his  mother  with  great  warmth,  and  ob- 
served, u  that  she  was  always  the  most  indulgent  of  friends*" 

"  But  remember  my  */,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  "  1  know  nothing 
of  Miss  Hauton  at  present,  except  that  she  is  very  pretty,  and 
that  ahe  has  engaging  manners. — Do  you,  my  dear  Godfrey  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Ma'am,  1  know  a  great  deal  more  of  her." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  her  before  this  night  ?" 

"  Never,"  said  Godfrey* 

"  And  at  a  ball !"  said  Mrs,  Percy,  "  you  must  have  won- 
derful penetration  into  character,  but  Cupid,  though  blind- 
fold, caa  see  more  at  a  single  glance^  than  a  philosophic  eye 
can  discover  with  the  most  minute  examination." 

"  But,  Cupid  out  of  the  question,  let  me  ask  you,  mother," 
laid  Godfrey,  "  whether  you  do  Mt  think  Miss  Hauton  ham 
a  great  deal  of  sensibility.  You  saw  that  there  was  no  affec- 
tation in  her  fainting." 

t  None*  none,"  said  Mrs.  Percy. 

44  There,  father  !*  cried  Godfrey,  in  an  exulting  tone ; 
"  and  sensibility  is  the  foundation  of  every  thing  thai  is  most 
amiable  and  charming*  of  every  grace,  of  every  virtue  m 
woman." 


u  Yes,"— said  Mr.  Percy,  "  and  perhaps  of  some  of  their 
errors  and  vices.  It  depends  upon  how  it  is  governed,  wheth- 
er sensibility  be  a  corse  or  a  blessing  to  its  possessor,  and  to 
society." 

u  A  corse  !"  cried  Godfrey, — •*  yes>  if  a  woman  be  doom- 
ed ..  .  ." 

u  Come,  come,  my  dear  Godfrey,"—  interrupted  Mr*  Percy, 
"  do  not  let  us  talk  any  more  upon  the  subject  just  now,  be- 
cause you  are  too  much  interested  to  reason  coolly." 

Rosamond  then  took  her  torn  to  talk  of  what  was  upper- 
most in  her  thoughts.  Buckhurst  Falconer,  whom  she  aker* 
nately  Warned  and  pitied,  accused  and  defended— Sometimes 
rejoicing  that  Caroline  bad  rejected  his  suit,  sometimes  pity- 
ing him  for  his  disappointment,  and  repeating  that  with  sock 
talents,  frankness,  and  generosity  of  disposition,  it  was  muck 
to  be  regretted  that  he  had  not  that  rectitude  of  principle, 
and  steadiness  of  character,  which  alone  could  render  nim 
worthy  of  Car6Kne.  Then  passing  from  compassion  for  the 
soft,  to  indignation  against  the  father,  she  observed,  (&  that 
Commissioner  Falconer  seemed  determined  t*  counteract  all 
that  was  good  in  his  son's  disposition,  that  be  actually  did 
every  thing  in  bis  power,  to  encourage  Bnckherst  in  a  taste 
for  omipetieft  as  it  seemed,  on  purpose  to  keep  him  in  a  state 
of  dependence,  and  to  enslave  him  to  the  great," 

"  1  hope,  with  all  mv  heart,  1  hope,"  continued  Rosamond, 
44  that  Buckhurst  will  have  sense  and  steadiness  enough  to  re* 
fuse,  but  I  beard  his  father  supporting  that  foolish  Colonel 
Hauton's  persuasions,  and  urging  his  poor  son  to  go  with  tboee 
people  to  Cheltenham,  Now,  if  once  he  gets  into  that  extra* 
vagant,  dissipated  set,  be  will  be  ruined  for  ever.  Adieu  to 
all  hopes  of  nim.  He  will  no  more  go  to  the  bar  than  I  shaH 
— he  will  think  of  nothing  but  pleasure ;  he  will  run  in  debt 
again,  and  then  farewell  principle,  and  with  principle,  fare* 
well  all  hopes  of  him.  Bet  I  think  he  will  nave  sense  and 
steadiness  enough  to  resist  his  father,  and  to  refuse  to  accom- 
pany this  profligate  patron,  Colonel  Hauton.  Godfrey,  what 
is  your  opinion  ?    Do  yeu  think  Buckhurst  will  go  f 

u  I  do  net  know,"  replied  Godfrey — u  in  his  place  I  should 
find  it  very  easy,  but  in  my  own  case,  I  confess,  I  should  feel 
it  difficult  to  refuse,  if  I  were  pressed  to  join  a  party  of  plea- 
sure with  Miss  Hauton." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Godfrey  Percy  went  in  tbe  morning  to  inquire  after  the 
health  of  his  fair  partner.  This  was  only  a  common  civility* 
On  his  way  thither,  he  overtook  and  joined  a  parly  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  also  going  to  Clermont-Park.  They  enter- 
ed into  conversation  and  talked  of  the  preceding  night— one 
of  the  gentlemen,  an  elderly  man,  who  had  not  been  at  the 
ball,  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  Miss  Hauton,  and  with 
her  family.  Godfrey  heard  from  him  all  the  particulars  re- 
specting Lady  Anne  Hauton,  and  was  thrown  into  a  melan- 
cnolv  reverie  by  learning,  that  Miss  Hauton  had  been  educa- 
ted by  this  mother,  and  had  always  lived  with  her  till  her 
Ladyship's  death,  which  happened  about  two  years  before 
this  time.  After  receiving  this  intelligence,  Godfrey  heard 
little  more  of  the  conversation  that  passed  till  he  reached 
Clermont-Park.  A  number  of  young  people  were  assembled 
in  the  music  room  practising  for  a  concert.  Miss  Hauton  was 
at  the  piano-forte,  when  he  entered  the  room ;  she  was  sitting 
with  her  back  to  the  door,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  ama- 
teurs. She  did  not  see  him,  he  stood  behind  listening  to  her 
singing.  Her  voice  was  delightful,  but  he  was  surprised,  and 
not  pleased,  by  the  choice  of  her  songs.  She  was  singing, 
with  some  other  high-bred  young  ladies,  songs,  which  to  use 
tbe  gentlest  expression,  were  rather  too  anacreontic.  Songs, 
which  though  sanctioned  by  fashion,  were  not  such  as  a  young 
lady  of  taste  would  prefer,  or  such  as  a  man  of  delicacy 
would  like  to  hear  from  his  sister  or  his  wife.  They  were 
nevertheless  highly  applauded  by  all  the  audience,  except  by 
Godfrey,  who  remained  silent  behind  the  young  lady.  In  the 
fluctuation  of  the  crowd  he  was  pressed  nearer  ana  nearer  to 
her  chair.  As  she  finished  singing  a  fashionable  air,  she 
heard  a  sigh  from  tbe  person  behind  her. 

u  That's  your  favourite,  I  think  P  said  she,  turning  round, 
and  looking  up  . . . .  "  Mr.  Percy  !  ....  I  ...  .  thought 
it  was  Mr.  Falconer." — Face — neck — hands,  suddenly  blush- 
ed ;  she  stooped  for  a  music-book,  and  searched  for  some 
time  in  that  attitude  for  she  knew  not  what,  whilst  all  the  gen- 
tlemen officiously  offered  their  services,  and  begged  only  to 
know  for  which  book  she  was  looking. 

a  Come,  come,  Maria,"  cried  Colonel  Hauton,  u  What  the 

<J are  you  about  .  .  .  .  can't  you  give  us  another  of 

these  ?    You  can't  be  better.    Come,  you're  keeping  Miss 
Drakelow." 
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"  Go  on,  Miss  Drakelow,  if  you  please  without  me." 

u  Impossible.  Come,  come,  Maria,  what  the  deuce  are  you 
at?" 

Miss  Hautoo,  afraid  to  refuse  ber  brother— afraid  to  pro- 
voke the  comments  of  the  company,  began  to  sing,  or  rather 
to  attempt  to  sing  .  .  .  .  ber  voice  faltered  ♦  .  .  .  .  she  clear- 
ed her  throat  and  began  again  .  .  .  .  worse  still,  she  was 
out  of  tune  .  .  .  .  She  affected  to  laugh.  Tt\en  pushing 
back  her  chair,  she  rose,  drew  her  veil  over  her  face,  and 
said,  "  I  have  sung  till  I  have  no  voice  left  .  .  .  .  Does  no- 
body walk  this  morning  ?"— 

44  No,  no,"  said  Colonel  Hauton,  a  who  the  deuce  would  be 
bored  with  being  broiled  at  this  time  of  day.  Miss  Drake  low 
.  .  .  .  Miss  Chatterton,  give  us  some  more  music  I  beseech 

?ou,  for  I  like  music  better  in  a  morning  than  at  night  •  .  •  . 
'he  mornings,  when  one  can't  go  out,  are  so  confoundedly 
long  and  heavy." 

The  young  ladies  played,  and  Miss  Hauton  seated  herself 
apart  from  the  group  of  musicians,  upon  a  Urgfire  leaning  on 
her  hand,  in  a  melancholy  attitude.  Buckhurst  Falconer  fol- 
lowed and  sat  down  beside  her,  endeavouring  to  entertain  her 

with  some  witty  anecdote. 

She  smiled  with  effort,  listened  with  painful  attention,  and 
the  moment  the  anecdote  was  ended,  her  eves  wandered  out 
of  the  window.  Buckhurst  rose — vacated  his  seat,  and  be- 
fore any  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  had  gathered  round 
could  avail  themselves  of  that  envied  place,  Miss  Hauton, 
complaining  of  the  intolerable,  beat,  removed  nearer  to  the 
window,  to  an  ottoman,  one  half  of  which  was  already  so 
fully  occupied  by  a  large  dog  of  her  brother's,  that  she  was 
in  no  danger  from  any  other  intruder.  Some  of  the  gentle- 
men, who  were  not  blessed  with  much  sagacity,  followed,  to 
talk  to  her  of  the  beauty  of  the  dog  which  she  was  stroking  ; 
but  to  an  eulogium  upon  its  long  ears,  and  even  to  a  quotation 
from  Shakspeare  about  dewlaps,  she  listened  with  so  vacant 
an  air,  that  her  followers  gave  up  the  point,  and  successively 
retired,  leaving  her  to  her  meditations.  Godfrey,  who  had 
kept  aloof,  had  in  the  mean  time  been  looking  at  some  books, 
that  lay  on  a  reading  table.  Maria  Hauton  was  written  in  the 
first  page  of  several  of  them.  All  were  novels — some  French, 
and  some  German,  of  a  sort  which  he  did  not  like. 

u  What  have  you  there,  Mr.  Percy  ?"  said  Miss  Hauton. 
**  Nothing  worth  your  notice,  I  am  afraid — I  dare  say  you  do 
not  like  novels." 

a  Pardon  me,  I  like  some  novels  very  much." 
.'*  Which  r    said  Miss  Hauton,  rising  and  approaching  the 
table.       .  * 

f  All  that  are  just  representations  of  life  and  manners,  or  of 
the  human  heart,"  said  Godfrey,  "  provided  they  are  ....  •" 
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11  Ah  t  the  human  heart !"  interrupted  Miss  Hauton — 
tt  The  heart  only  can  understand  the  heart — who,  in  modern 
times  can  describe  the  human  heart  P* 

u  Not  to  speak  of  foreigners — Miss  Burney — Mrs.  Opie — 
Mrs.  Incbbald" — said  Godfrey. 

"  True — and  yet  I  ...  .  and  yet  •  •  ."  said  Miss  Hau- ' 
ton,  pausing,  and  sighing. — 

u  And  vet  that  was  not  what  I  was  thinking  of" — she  should 
have  said,  had  she  finished  her  sentence  with  the  truth  ;  but 
this  not  being  convenient,  she  left  it  unfinished,  and  began  a 
new  one,  with — "  Some  of  these  novels  are  sad  trash — I  hope 
Mr.  Godfrey  Percy  will  not  judge  of  my  taste  by  them. 
That  would  be  condemning  me  for  the  crimes  of  my  booksel- 
ler, who  will  send  us  down  every  thing  new  that  comes  out." 
Godfrey  disclaimed  the  idea  of  condemning,  or  blaming 
Miss  Hauton's  taste — "  he  could  not,"  he  said,  "  be  so  pre- 
sumptuous, so  impertinent." — 

"  So  then,"  said  she,  "  Mr.  Godfrey  Percy  is  like  all  the 
rest  of  his  sex,  and  I  must  not  expect  to  hear  the  truth  from 
him."  She  paused — and  looked  at  a  print  which  he  was  ex- 
amining. "  i  would,  however,  rather  have  him  speak  severe- 
ly, than  think  hardly  of  me." 

"  He  has  no  right  to  speak,  and  certainly  no  inclination  to 
think  hardly  of  Miss  Hauton,"  replied  Godfrey  gravely,  but 
with  an  emotion,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  suppress. 
To  change  the  conversation,  he  asked  her  opinion  about  a  fig- 
ure in  the  print.  She  took  out  her  glass,  and  stooped  to  look 
quite  closely  at  it.  "  Before  you  utterly  condemn  me,"  con- 
tinued she,  speaking  in  a  low  voice, — "  consider  how  fashion  si- 
lences one's  better  taste  and  feelings,  and  how  difficult  it  is 

when  all  around  one " 

Miss  Chatterton,  Miss  Drakelow,  and  some  officers  of  their 
suite  came  up  at  this  instant ;  a  deputation  they  said,  to  bring 
Miss  Hauton  back,  to  favour  them  with  another  song,  as  she 
must  now  have  recovered  her  voice. — 

"  No— no — excuse  me,"  said  she,  smiling  languidly,  tt  I 
beg  not  to  be  pressed  any  more.  I  am  really  not  well,  I  ab- 
solutely cannot  sing  any  more  this  morning.  I  have  already 
sung  so  much  .  •  •  •  too  much" — added  she,  when  the  depu- 
tation had  retired,  so  that  the  last  words  could  be  beard  only 
by  him,  for  whom  they  were  intended. 

Though  Miss  Hauton's  apologizing  thus  for  her  conduct, 
and  making  a  young  gentleman,  with  whom  she  was  but  just 
acquainted,  the  judge  of  her  actions,  might  be  deemed  a 
still  further  proof  of  her  indiscretion,  vet  the  condescen- 
sion was  so  flattering,  and  it  appeared  such  an  instance  of  an 
ingenuous  disposition,  that  Godfrey  was  sensibly  touched  br 
it.  He  followed  the  fair  Maria  to  her  ottoman,  from  which 
she  banished  Pompey  the  great,  to  make  room  for  him*    The 
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recollection  of  his  father's  warning  words,  however,  came 
across  Godfrey's  mind ;  he  bowed  an  answer  to  a  motion, 
that  invited  him  to  the  dangerous  seat,  and  continued  standing 
with  an  air  of  safe  respect. 

"  I  hope  you  will  have  the  goodness,  to  express  to  Mrs. 
Percy,  how  much  I  felt  her  kindness  to  me  last  night  .  .  .  . 
when  .  .  .  .  when  I  wanted  it  so  much.  There  is  something 
so  soothing,  so  gentle,  so  indulgent  about  Mrs.  Percy,  so 
lovtablt  ."' 

"  She  is  very  good,  very  indulgent,  indeed,"  said  Godfrey, 

in  a  tone  of  strong  affection, — u  very  loveable that  is 

the  exact  word." 

"  I  fear  it  is  not  English," — said  Miss  Hauton. 

"  //  nUrite  bim  de  ritref— said  Godfrey. 

A  profound  silence  ensued.  Colonel  Hauton  came  up  to 
this  pair,  while  they  were  still  silent,  and  with  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground. 

"D— — d  agreeable  you  two  seem,"  cried  the  Colonel. 
44  Buckhurst,you  have  always  so  much  to  say  for  yourself,  do 
help  your  cousin  here, — I'm  sure  I  know  how  to  pity  him,  for 
many  a  time,  the  morning  after  a  ball,  I've  been  with  my  part- 
ner in  just  as  bad  a  quandary — without  a  word  to  throw  to  a 
dog—" 

u  Impossible  surely,  Colonel,  when  you  bad  such  a  fine  ani- 
mal as  this,"  said  Godfrey,  caressing  rompey,  who  lay  at  his 
feet.    "  Where  did  you  get  this  handsome  dog  f — 

The  Colonel  then  entered  into  the  history  of  Pompey  the 
great.  "  I  was  speaking,"  said  Miss  Hauton,  u  to  Mr.  God- 
frey Percy  of  his  family  •  •  •  •  relations  of  year's,  Mr.  Fal- 
coner, are  not  they  ?  .  .  .  .  He  has  another  sister,  1  think, 
some  one  told  me,  a  beautiful  sister,  Caroline,  who  was  not  at 
the  ball  last  night  ?» 

"  Yes," — said  Buckhurst,  who  looked  at  this  instant  also  to 
the  dog  for  assistance, — "  Pompey  ! — Pompey  ! — poor  fel- 
low !"— 

"  Is  Miss  Caroline  Percy  like  her  mother  f"— 

"No."— 

"  Like  her  father— -or  her  brother  ?" 

"  Not  particularly — Will  you  honour  me  with  any  com- 
mands for  town  ? — Colonel,  have  you  any  ? — I'm  just  going 
off  with  Major  Clay," — said  Buckhurst. 

"  Not  you,  indeed," — cried  the  Colonel,  "  your  father  has 
made  you  over  to  me,  and  1  won't  give  you  leave  of  absence, 
my  good  fellow.  You're  under  orders  for  Cheltenham  to-mor- 
row, my  boy no  reply,  Sir — no  arguing  with  your  com- 
manding-officer. You've  no  more  to  do,  but  to  tell  Clay  to  go 
without  you." — 
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44  And  now,"  controlled  the  Colonel,  returning  to  Godfrey 
Percy,  after  Buck  hurst  bad  left  the  room,  u  what  hinders  you 
from  making  one  of  our  party — you  can't  do  better.  There's 
Maria  and  Lady  Old  borough  were  both  wishing  it  at  break- 
fast—Maria,  can't  you  say  something f 

Maria's  eyes  said  more  than  the  Colonel  could  have  said, 
if  he  had  spoken  for  ever.— 

44  But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Godfrey  Percy  may  have  other  engage- 
ments," said  she,  with  a  timid  persuasive  tone,  which  Godfrey 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  resist. — 

44  Bellamy  !    where  the  d — 1  do  you  come  from  ?•••••• 

Very  glad  to  see  vou,  faith  .  .  .  ."  cried  the  Colonel,  going 

forward  to  shake  hands  with  a  very  handsome  man,  who  just 
then  entered  the  room.—44  Maria,"  said  Col.  Hauton,  turn- 
ing to  his  sister,  *  don't  you  know  Bellamy  ?  .  .  .  .  Bella- 
my !"  repeated  he,  coming  close  to  her,  whilst  the  gentleman 
was  paying  bis  compliments  to  Lady  Oldborough,  "  Captain 
Bellamy,  with  whom  you  used  to  waltz  every  night,  you 
know,  at what's  the  name  of  the  woman's  t" 

"  1  never  waltzed  with  bim  but  once or  twice, 

that  I  remember,9'  said  Miss  Hauton,—44  and  then  because 
you  insisted  upon  it." 

44  I !— Well,  1  did  very  right  if  I  did,  because  you  were 
keeping  all  the  world  waiting,  and  I  knew  you  intended  tb  do 
it  at  last — so  1  thought  you  might  as  well  do  it  at  first.  But  I 
don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  you  this  morning— we  must 
drive  a  little  spirit  into  you  at  Cheltenham*" 

Captain  Bellamy  came  up  to  pay  bis  respects,  or  rather  his 
compliments,  to  Miss  Hauton,— there  was  no  respect  in  his 
manner,  but  the  confidence  of  one  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  be  well  received. 

44  She  has  not  been  well — fainted  last  night  at  a  ball— is 
hipped  this  morning — but  we'll  get  her  spirits  up  again  when 
we  have  her  at  Cheltenham — We  shall  be  a  famous  dashing 

party 1  have  been  beating  up  for  recruits  all  day 

•  .  .  here's  one,"  said  Colonel  Hauton,  turning  to  Godfrey 
Percy. 

44  Excuse  me,"  said  Godfrey,  u  I  am  engaged— I  am  oblig- 
ed to  join  my  regiment  immediately."  He  towed  gravely  to 
Miss  Hauton — wished  her  a  good  morning ;  and,  without 
trusting  himself  to  another  look,  retreated  saying  to  himself:-^ 

^      tf  Sir,  ibe^yoorJi»~T<mk«v«  braced  (tob  Che  cr^>ettsioftbl«e( 

"From  the  row-tad  yoa're  shaken  ita  treoraloat  d«w : 
J      "What  you've  leached  70*  mj  take.    Pretty Wataar, Adieu P 

From  this  moment  he  mentioned  Miss  Hauton's  name  no 
more  in  his  own  family •     His  whole  mind  now  seemed,  and 
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not  only  seemed,  but  was  full  of  military  thoughts*  So  quick- 
ly in  youth  do  different' and  opposite  trains  of  ideas  and  emo- 
tions succeed  to  each  other;  and  so  easy  it  is,  by  a  timely  ei- 
ercise  of  reason  and  self-command,  to  prevent  a  fancy  from 
becoming  a  passion.  Perhaps,  if  bis  own  happiness  alone  had 
been  in  question,  Godfrey  ought  not  have  shown  precisely 
the  same  prudence.  But  on  tus  occasion,  his  generosity  and 
honour  assisted  his  discretion.  He  plainly  saw,  that  Miss 
Hauton  was  not  exactly  a  woman  whom  he  could  wish  to 
make  bis  wife — and  be  was  too  honourable  to  trifle  with  her 
affections.  He  was  not  such  a  coxcomb  as  to  imagine  that, 
in  the  course  of  so  slight  an  acquaintance,  he  could  have  made 
any  serious  impression  on  this  young  lady's  heart :  yet  he 
could  not  but  perceive  that  she  had  distinguished  him  from 
the  first  hour  he  was  introduced  to  her  ;  and  be  was  aware 
that  with  her  extreme  sensibility,  and  an  unoccupied  imagina- 
tion, she  might  rapidly  form  for  him  an  attachment,  that 
might  lead  to  mutual  misery. 

'  Mr.  Percy  rejoiced  in  his  son's  honourable  conduct,  and  he 
was  particularly  pleased  by  Godfrey's  determining  to  join  his 
regiment  immediately.  Mr.  Percy  thought  it  advantageous 
for  the  eldest  son  of  a  man  of  fortune  to  be  absent  for  some 
years  from  his  home,  from  his  father's  estate,  tenants,  and  de- 

Cendants,  to  see  something  of  the  world,  to  learn  to  estimate 
imself  and  others,  and  thus  to  have  means  of  becoming  a 
really  respectable,  enlightened,  and  useful  country  gentleman 
—not  one  of  those  booby  squires,  born  only  to  consume  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  who  spend  their  lives  in  coursing,  shooting, 
hunting,  carousing,*  **  who  eat,  drink,  sleep,-die,  and  rot  in  ob- 
livion." He  thought  it  in  these  times  the  duty  of  every 
young  heir  to  serve  a  few  years,  that  he  might  be  as  able,  as 
willing,  to  join  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  if  necessary* 
Godfrey  went,  perhaps,  beyond  his  father's  ideas  upon  this 
subject,  for  he  bad  an  ardent  desire  to  go  into  the  army  as  & 
profession,  and  almost  regretted,  that  bis  being  an  eldest  son 
might  induce  him  to  forego  it  after  a  few  campaigns. 

Godfrey  did  not  enter  into  the  army  from  the  puerile  vani- 
ty of  wearing  a  red  coat  and  an  epaulette  ;  nor  to  save  him* 
self  the  trouble  of  pursuing  his  studies ;  nor  because  he 
thought  the  army  a  good  lounge,  or  a  happy  escape  from  pa- 
t-en taJ  control :  nof  yet  did  he  consider  the  military  pofes- 
sion  as  a  mercenary  speculation,  in  which  he  was  to  calculate 
the  chance  of  getting  into  the  shoes,  or  over  the  head,  of 
Lieutenant  A or  Captain  B .  He  had  higher  ob- 
jects; be  had  a  noble  ambition  to  distinguish  himself.'   Not  in 

*  See  an  eloquent  address  to  country  gentlemen,  in  Young's  Annals  of 
Agricnttort,  wl.  i.  lastpage. 
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mere  technical  phrase,  or  to  grace  a  bumper  toast,  but  in 
truth,  and  as  a  governing  principle  of  action,  he  felt  zeal  for 

the  interests  of  the  stroke* Yet  Godfrey  was  not  without 

faults  ;  and  of  these  his  parents,  fond  as  they  were  of  him, 
were  well  aware* 

Mrs.  Percy,  in  particular,  felt  much  anxiety,  when  the  mo- 
ment fixed  for  his  departure  approached  ;  when  she  consider- 
ed that  he  was  now  to  mix  with  companions  very  different 
from  those  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  associated,  and  to  be 
placed  in  a  situation  where  calmness  of  temper  and  prudence 
would  be  more  requisite  than  military  courage,  or  generosity 
of  disposition* — 

"  Well,  my  dear  mother,"  cried  Godfrey,  when  he  came  to 
take  leave.  "  Fare  you  well — if  I  live,  1  hope  I  shall  distin- 
guish myself ;  and  if  1  fall — 

"  How  ileep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest  P*  .  .  .  . 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  son  !"  said  his  mother.  She 
seemed  to  have  much  more  to  say,  but,  unable  at  that  moment 
to  express  it,  she  turned  to  her  husband,  who  knew  all  she 
thought  and  felt. 

"  God  bless  you,  ijy  boy  !"  said  Mr.  Percy,  "  remember 
always,  that  your  mother  and  I  have  great  hopes  of  you,  and 
some  fears." 

"  Fears  !"  exclaimed  Godfrey — u  who  talks  of  fear  to  a 
soldier  !" 

u  Stay,  my  voung  soldier,"  answered  his  father,  "  you  do 

not  understand  the  nature   of  my  fears. 1  fear  that  yo« 

"will  be  too  jealous  of  honour,  too  apt  to  take  offence." 

"  Oh  !  no,  Sir,  I  despise  bullying,  quarrelsome  soldiers." 

"  On  the  other  hana,  I  fear  that  your  sociable  confiding 
temper  should  make  you  the  dupe  of  worthless  companions." 

"  Oh  !  no,  Sir,  1  shall  never  have  any  worthless  compan- 
ions, I  promise  you." 

4<  I  fear,"  continued  his  father,  "  that  the  same  enthusiasm 
which  makes  you  think  your  own  country  the  best  country 
upon  earth,  your  own  family  the  best  family  in  that  country, 
and  your  own  regiment  the  best  regiment  in  the  service,  all 
which  is  becoming  a  good  patriot,  a  good  son,  and  a  good  sol- 
dier,— should  go  a  step  ....  a  dangerous  step  farther,  and 
should  degenerate  into  party  spirit,  or  what  the  French  call 
tsprit-dvrcorps" 

"  The  French  !"  cried  Godfrey,  a  Oh !  hang  the  French  ! 
npver  mind  what  the  French  call  it,  Sir  !" 

tt  And  degenerating  into  party  spirit,  or  what  is  called 
tsprit-durcorpsf'  resumed  Mr.  Percy,  smiling,  u  should,  in  spite 
of  vour  more  enlarged  views  of  the  military  art  and  science, 
and  your  knowledge  of  all  that  Alexander  and  Caesar,  and 
Marshal  Saxe  and  Turenne,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
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and  Lord  Peterborough,  ever  said  or  did,  persuade  you  to 
believe,  that  your  brother  officers,  whoever  they  may  be,  are 
the  greatest  men  that  ever  existed,  and  that  their  opinions 
should  rule  the  world,  or  at  least,  should  govern  you." 

u  More  than  all  the  rest,  I  fear,  my  dear  Godfrey ,"  interpo- 
sed Mrs.  Percy,  "  that,  when  you  do  not  find  the  world  so 
Sood  as  yod  imagine  it  to  be,  you  will,  by  quarrelling  with  it 
irectly,  make  it  worse  to  you  than  it  really  is.  If  you  dis- 
cover that  merit  is  not  always  immediately  rewarded  or  pro- 
moted, your  indignation,  and,  *  •  .  .  shall  I  say  it,  impa- 
tience of  spirit,  will  excite  you  to  offend  your  superiors  in 
station,  and,  by  these  means,  retard  your  own  advancement," 
"  And,  surely,  if  I  should  be  treated  with  injustice,  you 
would  not  have  me  bear  it  patiently  ?"  cried  Godfrey,  turning 
quickly. 

"  In  the  first  place,  stay  till  it  happens  before  you  take  fire,'1 
said  his  father  ;  "  and,  in  the  next  place,  remember  that  pa- 
tience, and  deference  to  his  superiors,  form  an  indispensable 
part  of  a  young  soldier's  merit." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  looking  up  at  her  son 
anxiously,  u  if  even  at  this  instant,  even  with  us,  even  at  the 
bare  imagination  of  injustice,  you  take  offence,  I  fear  •  .. .  . 
I  very  much  fear  .  .  .  ."  said  she,  laying  her  hand  upon  his 
arm. — 

"  My  dearest  mother,"  said  Godfrey,  in  a  softened  tone, 
taking  his  mother's  hand  in  the  most  respectful  and  tender 
manner,  "  fear  nothing  for  me.  I  will  be  as  patient  as  a 
lamb,  rather  than  be  a  source  of  anxiety  to  you." — 

M  And  now,  my  good  friends,  fare  ye  well,"  said  Godfrey, 
turning  to  take  leave  of  his  sisters. 

"  No  tears,  no  tragedy,"  said  Mr.  Percy.  "  There,  he  has 
kissed  you  all  now,  let  him  go." 

So  the  young  soldier  departed.  His  last  words,  as  he  got 
upon  his  horse,  were  to  Caroline. 

"  Caroline,  you  will  be  married  before  1  return." 

But  to  descend  to  the  common  affairs  of  life.  Whilst  all 
these  visits  and  balls,  coquettings  and  separations,  had  been 
going  on,  the  Dutch  carpenters  had  been  repairing  the  wreck  ; 
and,  from  time  to  time,  complaints  had  been  made  of  them 
by  Mr.  Percy's  old  steward.  The  careful  steward's  in- 
dignation was  first  excited  by  their  forgetting  every  night  to 
lock  a  certain  gate,  with  the  key  of  which  they  had  been 
intrusted.  Then  they  had  wasted  his  master's  timber,  and  va- 
rious tools  were  missing — they  had  been  twice  as  long  as  they 
ought  to  have  been  in  finishing  their  work,  and  noiv,  when  the 
wind  was  fair, — the  whole  ship's  crew  impatient  to  sail,  and 
not  above  half  a  day's  work  wanting,  the  carpenters  were 
smoking  and  drinking,  instead  of  putting  their  hands  to  tha 
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business*     The  Dutch  carpenter,  who  was  at  this  moment 
more  than  h^lf  intoxicated,  answered  the  steward's  just  re- 

E  roaches  with  much  insolence*  Mr.  Percy,  feeling  that  his 
ospitality  and  good  nature  were  encroached  upon  and  abus- 
ed, declared  that  he  would  no  longer  permit  the  Dutchmen  to 
have  the  use  of  his  house,  and  ordered  his  steward  to  see 
that  they  quitted  it  immediately. — 

The  Dutch  carpenters,  and  all  belonging  to  them,  conse- 
quently left  the  place  in  a  few  hours  ;  whatever  remained  to 
be  done  to  the  vessel  was  finished  that  evening,  and  she  sailed, 
to  the  great  joy  of  her  whole  ctew,  and  of  Mr.  Percy's  stew- 
ard, who,  when  he  brought  the  news  of  this  event  to  his  mas* 
ter,  protested  that  he  was  as  glad  as  if  any  body  had  given 
him  twenty  golden  guineas,  that  he  had  at  last  got  safely  rid 
of  these  ill-mannered  drunken  fellows,  who,  after  all  bis  mas- 
ter had  done  for  them,  never  so  much  as  said  u  thank  you," 
and  who  had  wasted  and  spoiled  more  by  their  carelessness 
than  their  heads  were  worth. 

Alas  !  he  little  knew  at  that  moment  how  much  more  his 
master  was  to  lose  by  their  carelessness,  and  be  rejoiced  too 
soon  at  having  got  rid  of  them. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  family  were  alarmed  by  the 
cry  of  Fire ! — A  fire  bad  broken  out  in  the  out-house,  which 
had  been  lent  to  the  Dutchmen  ;  before  it  was  discovered, 
the  roof  was  in  a  blaze ;  the  wind  unfortunately  blew  towards 
a  hay-rick,  which  was  soon  in  flames,  and  the  burning  bay 
spread  the  fire  to  a  considerable  distance,  till  it  caught  the 
veranda  at  the  east  wing  of  the  dwelling-house.  One  of  the 
servants,  who  slept  in  that  part  of  the  house,  was  awakened 
by  the  light  from  the  burning  veranda,  but  by  the  time  the 
alarm  was  given,  and  before  the  family  could  get  out  of  their 
rooms,  the  flames  had  reached  Mr.  Percy's  study,  which  con- 
tained his  most  valuable  papers.  Mr.  Percy,  whose  voice  all 
his  family,  in  the  midst  of  their  terror  and  confusion,  obeyed, 
directed  with  great  presence  of  mind  what  should  be  done  by 
each.  He  sent  one  to  open  a  cistern  of  water  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  and  to  let  it  flow  over  the  roof,  another  to  tear 
down  the  trellis  next  the  part  that  was  on  fire  ;  others  he  des-> 
patched  for  barrows  full  of  wet  mortar  from  a  heap  which 
was  in  a  back  yard  near  the  .  house ;  others  be  stationed  in 
readiness  to  throw  the  mortar  where  it  was  most  needful  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  or  to  prevent  their  communicating  with 
the  rest  of  the  building.  He  went  himself  to  the  place  where 
tfce  fire  raged  with  the  greatest  violence,  whilst  his  wife  and 
daughters  were  giving  out  from  the  study  the  valuable  papers, 
which,  as  he  directed,  were  thrown  in  one, heap  in  the  lawn, 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  bouse  to  prevent  any  danger 
*f  their  being  burnt — most  of  them  were  in  tin  cases  that  were 
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easily  removed — the  loose  papers  and  books  were  put  into 
baskets,  and  covered  with  wet  blankets,  so  that  the  pieces  of 
the  burning  trellis,  which  fell  upon  them  as  they  were  carried 
out,  did  them  no  injury.  It  was  wonderful  with  what  silence, 
order,  and  despatch,  this  went  on,  whilst  three  females,  in- 
stead of  shrieking  and  fainting,  combined  to  do  what  is  useful 
and  prudent*  In  spite  of  all  Mr.  Percy's  exertions,  however, 
the  names  burst  in  from  the  burning  trellis  through  one  of  the 
windows  in  the  study,  before  the  men  could  tear  down  the  shut- 
ters  and  architrave  from  the  window,  as  he  had  ordered.  The 
fire  caught  the  wood-work,  and  ran  along  the  book-shelves  on 
one  side  of  the  wall  with  terrible  rapidity — so  that  the  whole 
room  was,  in  a  few  minutes,  in  a  blaze  •  •  •  They  were  forced  to 
leave  it  before  they  had  carried  out  many  of  the  books,  and 
whilst  there  were  sUll  some  old  papers  remaining  in  the  presses, 
supposed  to  be  duplicates,  and  of  no  consequence.  This 
whole  wing  of  the  house  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  to  the 
flames,  twit  the  fire  was  stopped  in  its  progress  at  last,  and  the 
principal  part  of  the  jpansiop  was  preserved  by  wet  mortar, 
according  to  Mr*  Percy's  judicious  order,  by  the  prompt 
obedience*,  and  by  the  unanimity,  of  all  wfoo  assisted. 

The  next  morning,  the  family  saw  the  melancholy  specta- 
cle of  a  heap  of  ruins  in  the  place  of  that  library  which  they 
all  loved  so  much*  however,  it  was  their  disposition  to  make 
the  ibest  of  misfortunes  ;  instead  of  deploring  what  they  had 
lost,  they  rejoiced  ip  ;hwtng  suffered  so  little  ^od  saved  so 
much.  They  particularly  rejqiced  that  no  liv^s  had  been 
lost ; — Mr.  Percy  .declared,  th^t  for  his  own  part,  he  would 
willingly  undergo  much  greater  pecuniary  loss,  to  have  had 
the  satisfactiop  of  -seeiiuj  in  all  his  fymilv  ^  miich  presence 
of  .mind,  and  40  much  freedom  from  s^lfiskpess,  as  they  had 
ehown  upon  this  occasion* 

(When  be  -said  something  of  this  sort,  before  his  servants, 
who  were  all  assembled,  it  was  observed  that  ope  of  them,  a 
very  old.nurse,  looked  immediately  at  Caroline,  ,t hep  lifted  up 
her  hands, and  eyes  to  Heaven,  in  s,ile,nt  gratityae.  Vpon  in- 
quiry it  appeared,  that  in  the  CQpfus.ion  apo!  terror,  .when  the 
alarm  had  first  been  raised,  the  nqrse  h^d  been  forgotten,  or 
it  had  been  taken  for  granted,,that  sbehad  jgune  borne  to  her 
own  cottage  the  preceding  evening. 

Caroline,  however,  recollected  jher,  apd  r,an  to  Jier  rqom, 
which  was  in  the  attic  stqny  qver  ,the  library* 

tWben  Caroline  opened  fjie  door,  she  could  scarcely  $e$ 

the  bed.     She  made.ber  way  to  it,  however,  got  old  tyfartfat 

■out  r  of  *  the -room,  and  ,wjth  great  difficulty  brought  the  bewijq- 

ered,  decrepit  creature,  safely  down  a  small  staUvcase,  ^hicft 

.the  flames  had  not  then  reached. — -Nothing  qopld  exceed 
9  ■    -...._ 
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her  gratitude ;  with  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  and  a  head 
shaking  with  strong  emotion,  she  delighted  in  relating  all  these 
circumstances,  and  declared,  that  none  but  Miss  Caroline 
could  have  persuaded  her  to  go  down  that  staircase,  when  she 
saw  all  below  in  flames. 

Mr.  Percy's  first  care  was  to  look  over  his  papers,  to  see 
whether  any  were  missing.  To  his  consternation,  one  valua- 
ble deed,  a  deed  by  which  he  held  the  whole  Percy  estate, 
was  no  where  to  be  found.  Mr.  Percy  had  particular  reason 
for  being  alarmed  by  the  loss  of  this  paper.  The  heir  at 
law  to  this  estate  had  long  been  lying  in  wait  to  make  an  at- 
tack upon  him.  Aware  of  this,  Mr.  Percy  took  all  prudent 
means  to  conceal  the  loss  of  this  paper,  and  he  cautioned  his 
whole  family  never  to  mention  it. 

It  happened  about  this  time,  that  a  poor  old  man,  to  whom 
Buckhurst  Falconer  had  given  that  puppy  which  his  brother 
John  had  so  bitterly  regretted,  came  to  Mr.  Percy  to  com- 
plain, that  "  the  dog  had  brought  him  into  great  trouble.9* 
The  puppy  had  grown  into  a  dog,  and  of  this  the  old  man 
had  forgotten  to  give  notice  to  the  tax-gatherer  ;  Mr.  Percy 
perceiving  clearly  that  the  man  had  no  design  to  defraud,  and 
pitying  him  for  having  thus  by  bis  ignorance  or  carelessness 
subjected  himself  to  the  heavy  penalty  of  ten  pounds,  which, 
without  selling  his  only  cow,  he  was  unable  to  pay,  advised 
him  to  state  the  simple  fact  in  a  petition,  and  Mr.  Percy  pro- 
mised to  transmit  this  petition  to  government,  with  a  memorial 
against  the  tax-gatherer,  who  had  been  accused,  in  many  in* 
stances,  of  oppressive  and  corrupt  conduct.  He  had  hither- 
to defied  all  complainants,  because  he  was  armed  strong  in 
law  by  an  attorney  who  was  his  near  relation, — an  attorney 
of  the  name  of  Snarpe,  whose  cunning  and  skill  in  the  dou- 
bles and  mazes  of  his  profession,  and  whose  active  and  vin- 
dictive temper  had  rendered  him  the  terror  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Not  only  the  poor  but  the  rich  feared  him,  for  he 
never  failed  to  devise  means  of  revenging  himself  wherever 
he  was  offended.  He,  one  morning,  waited  on  Mr.  Percy,  to 
speak  to  him  about  the  memorial,  which  "  he  understood  Mr. 
Percy  was  drawing  up  against  Mr.  Bates,  the  tax-gatherer." 

u  rerhaps,  Mr.  Percy ,"  said  he,  u  you  don't  know,  that 
Mr.  Bates  is  my  near  relation." 

Mr.  Percy  replied,  "  that  he  had  not  known  it ;  but  that 
now  that  he  did,  he  could  not  perceive  how  that  altered  the 
business ;  as  he  interfered,  not  from  any  private  motive,  but 
from  a  sense  of  public  justice,  which  maae  him  desire  to  re- 
move a  person  from  a  situation,  for  which  he  had  shown  him- 
self utterly  unfit." 

Mr.  Sharpe  smiled,  a  malicious  smile,  and  declared,  u  that 
for  his  part,  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  reformer  of  abuses; 
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be  thought  in  the  present  times,  that  gentlemen,  who  wished 
well  to  their  King,  and  the  peace  of  the  country,  ought  not  to 
be  forward  to  lend  their  names  to  popular  discontents,  and 
should  not  embarrass  government  with  petty  complaints. 
Gentlemen  could  never  foresee  where  such  things  would  end, 
and  therefore,  in  the  existing  circumstances,  they  ought  surely 
to  endeavour  to  strengthen,  instead  of  weakening  the  hands  of 
government." 

To  this  common  place  cant,  by  which  all  sorts  of  corrup- 
tion, and  all  public  delinquents  might  be  screened,  and  by 
which  selfishness  and  fraud  hope  to  pass  for  loyalty  and  love 
of  the  peace  of  the  country,  Mr.  Percy  did  not  attempt,  or 
rather  did  not  deign  any  reply- 
Mr.  Sharpe  then  insinuated,  that  Lord  Oldborough,  who 
had  put  Bates  into  his  present  situation,  would  be  displeased 
by  a  complaint  against  him.  Mr.  Sharpe  observed,  u  that 
Lord  Oldborough  was  remarkable  for  standing  steadily  by  all 
the  persons  whom  he  appointed,  and  that,  if  Mr.  Percy  per- 
sisted in  this  attack,  he  would  probably  not  find  himself 
thanked  by  his  own  relations,  the  Falconers." 

This  hint  produced  no  effect,  so  at  last  Mr.  Sharpe  conclu- 
ded, by  saying,  with  an  air  of  prodigious  legal  assurance, 
that  u  for  his  own  part  he  was  quite  at  ease  about  the  result 
of  the  affair,  for  he  was  confident,  that,  when  the  matter  came 
to  be  properly  inquired  into,  and  the  witnesses  to  be  cross-ex- 
amined, no  mal-practices  could  be  brought  home  to  his  re- 
lation." 

u  Then,"  Mr.  Percy  observed,  "  that  a  memorial,  pray- 
ing to  have  the  circumstances  inquired  into,  could  be  no  dis- 
advantage to  Mr.  Bates,  but  the  contrary,  as  it  would  tend 
to  prove  his  innocence  publicly,  and  to  remove  the  prejudice 
which  now  subsisted  against  him."  Mr.  Percy,  who  had  the 
memorial  at  this  time  in  his  hand,  deliberately  folded  it  up, 
and  directed  it. 

u  Then,  Sir,"  cried  Mr.  Sharpe,  put  off  his  guard  by  anger, 
— "  since  you  are  determined  to  throw  away  the  scabbard, 
you  cannot  be  surprised  if  I  do  the  same." 

Mr.  Percy,  smiling,  said  "  that  he  feared  no  sword,  but  the 
sword  of  justice,  which  could  not  fall  on  his  head,  while  he 
was  doing  what  was  just. — "  As  he  spoke,  he  prepared  to 
seal  the  memorial. 

Mr.  Sharpens  habitual  caution  recurring  in  the  space  of  a 
second  or  two,  he  begged  pardon  if  zeal  for  his  relation  had 
hurried  him  into  any  unbecoming  warmth  of  expression,  and 
stretching  out  his  hand  eagerly  to  stop  Mr.  Percy,  as  he  was 
going  to  press  down  the  seal,  "  Give  me  leave,  Sir,"  said  he* 
"  give  me  leave  to  run  my  eye  over  that  memorial,— may  I 
beg,  before  you  seal  it." 
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"  And  welcome,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  patting  the  paper  inti 
bis  band — "  All  that  1  do  shall  be  done  openly  and  fairly." 

The  attorney  took  possession  of  the  memorial,  and  began 
to  con  it  over.  As  he  was  reading  it,  be  happened  to  stand 
in  a  recessed  window,  so  that  he  could  not  easily  be  seen  by 
any  person  who  entered  the  room, — at  this  moment  Rosamond 
came  in  suddenly,  exclaiming,  as  she  held  up  a  huge  unfolded 
parchment. 

"  I've  found  it ! — I've  found  it ! — My  dear  father  !— 1  do 
believe  this  is  Sir  John  Percy's  deed  that  was  lost!— 1  al- 
ways said  it  was  not  burned  ...»  What's  the  matter? — 
What  do  you  mean  ?  .  .  .  .  Nobody  can  bear  me;  the  outer 
door  is  shut  ....  Perhaps  this  is  only  a  copy.  It  is  not 
signed  or  sealed,  but  I  suppose  .  .  .  .  . 

Here  she  stopped  short,  for  she  saw  Mr.  Sbarpe She 

looked  so  much  astounded,  that  even  if  be  had  not  beard  all 
she  bad  said,  her  countenance  would  have  excited  his  curiosi- 
ty. The  attorney  had  heard  every  syllable  she  had  uttered, 
and  he  knew  enough  of  Mr.  Percy's  affairs,  to  comprehend 
the  full  extent  of  the  advantage,  that  might  be  made  of  this 
discovery.  He  coolly  returned  the  memorial,  acknowledg- 
ing, that  it  was  drawn  up  with  much  moderation  and  ability, 
but  regretting,  that  Mr.  Percy  should  think  it  necessary  to 
send  it,  and  concluding  with  a  few  general  expressions  of  the 
regard  he  had  always  felt  for  the  family,  he  took  his  leave. 

u  All  is  safe  !"— cried  Rosamond,  as  soon  as  she  heard  the 
house  door  shut  after  he  was  gone.  "  All  is  safe,  thank  hea- 
ven !— for  that  man's  head  was  luckily  so  full  of  this  memo- 
rial, that  he  never  heard  one  word  I  said." 

Mr.  Percy  was  of  a  different  opinion  :  be  was  persuaded, 
that  the  attorney  would  not  neglect  so  fine  an  opportunity  of 
revenge.  Sharpe  had  formerly  been  employed  in  suits  of  Sir 
Robert  Percy.  Here  was  now  the  promise  of  a  law-suit,  that 
would  at  all  events  put  a  great  deal  of  money  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  lawyers,  and  a  considerable  gratuity  would  be  en- 
sured to  the  person,  wbo  should  first  inform  Sir  Robert  of  the 
loss  of  the  important  conveyance. 

Mr.  Percy's  opinion  of  the  revengeful  nature  of  Sharpe, 
and  his  perception  that  be  was  in  the  solicitor's  power,  did 
not,  however,  make  any  change  in  bis  resolution  about  the 
memorial.  It  was  sent,  and  Bates  was  turned  out  of  his  of- 
fice. For  some  time  nothing  more  was  heard  of  Mr.  Sharpe. 
Mr.  Percy,  for  many  months  afterward,  was  busied  in  rebuild- 
ing that  part  of  bis  house,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
fire  ;  and  as  he  was  naturally  of  a  sanguine  temper,  little  in- 
clined to  occupy  himself  with  cabals  and  quarrels,  the  tram* 
action  concerning  Bates,  and  even  the  attorney's  threat  of 
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throwing  away  the  scabbard,  passed  from  his  mind.  The 
family  pursued  the  happy  tenor  of  their  lives,  without  remem- 
bering that  there  was  such  a  being  as  Mr.  Solicitor  Sharpe. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

At  the  time  of  the  fire  at  Percy-Hall,,  a  painted  glass-win- 
dow in  the  passage  ....  we  should  say  the  gallery  •  •  .  . 
leading  to  the  study,  had  been  destipyed.  Old  Martha, 
whose  life  Caroline  had  saved,  had  a  son,  who  possessed  some 
talents  as  a  painter,  and  who  had  learnt  the  art  of  painting  on 

!flass.  He  had  been  early  in  his  life  assisted  by  the  Percy 
amily,  and  desirous  to  offer  some  small  testimony  of  his  grat- 
itude, be  begged  permission  to  paint  a  new  window  for  the 
gallery.  He  chose  for  his  subject  the  fire,  and  the  moment 
when  Caroline  was  assisting  his  decrepit  mother  down  the 
dangerous  stairtase.  The  painting  was  finished  unknown  to 
Caroline,  and  put  up  on  her  birth-oay,  when  she  had  just  at- 
tained her  eighteenth  year.  This  was  the  only  circumstance 
worth  recording,  which  the  biographer  can  find  noted  in  the 
family  annals  at  this  period.  In  tnis  dearth  of  events  may 
we  take  the  liberty  of  introducing,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
modern  biography,  a  few  private  letters.  They  are  written 
by  persons,  of  whom  the  reader  as  yet  knows  nothing, — Mr. 
Percy's  second  and  third  sons,  Alfred  and  Erasmus.  Alfred 
was  a  barrister  ;  Erasmus  a  physician  ;  they  were  both  at 
this  time  in  London,  just  commencing  their  professional  ca- 
reer.     Their   characters but  let  their  characters 

speak  for  themselves  in  their  letters,  else  neither  their,  letters 
nor  their  characters  can  be  worth  attention. 

Alfrtd  Ptrcy  to  his  father. 

u  Mv  Dear  Father, 

u  Thank  you  for  the  books — I  have  been  reading 

bard  lately,  for  I  have  still,  alas  !    leisure  enough  to  read.     1 

cannot  expect  to  be  employed,  or  to  have  fees  for  some  time 

to  come.     I  am  armed  with  patience — I  am  told  that  I  have 

Sot  through  the  worst  part  of  my  profession,  the  reading  of 
ry  taw.  This  is  tiresome  enough  to  be  sure.  But  after  I 
had  toiled  on  in  the  dark  for  some  time  through  a  heap  of 
what  f  thought  rubbish  and  confusion,  a  little  light  broke  in 
upon  me.  Then  I  discerned  valuable  materials,  where  I  had 
fancied  all  had  been  rubbish— and  order  where  I  had  imag- 
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ined  all  was  confusion.  The  law  is  a  mighty  maze,  indeed, 
but  not  without  a  plan — faulty  in  many  points,  but  with  com- 
pensations for  those  faults  in  other  parts,  and  admirable  upon 
the  whole,  because  open  to  continual  revisal,  and  capable  of 
perpetual  improvement. 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  making  this  panegyric  on  English 
law.  It  certainly  is  not  flattery  prepense,  for  I  was  going  to 
blame  and  not  to  praise.  I  think  the  courting  of  attorneys 
and  solicitors  is  tne  worst  part  of  the  beginning  of  my  pro* 
fession :  for  this  I  was  not,  and  1  believe  1  never  shall  be,  suf- 
ficiently prepared.  I  give  them  no  dinners,  and  they  neglect 
me ;  yet  I  hope  I  pay  them  proper  attention.  To  make 
amends,  however,  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  form  ac- 
quaintance with  some  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  who  possess  en- 
larged minds,  and  general  knowledge  :  their  conversation  is 
of  the  greatest  use  and  pleasure  to  me.  But  many  barristers 
here  are  men  who  live  entirely  among  themselves,  with  their 
heads  in  their  green  bags,  and  their  souls  narrowed  to  a  point. 
Mere  machines  for  drawing  pleas  and  rejoinders. 

u  I  remember  Burke  asserts — (and  I  was  once,  with  true 
professional  party-spirit,  angry  with  him  for  the  assertion) — 
that  the  study  of  the  law  has  a  contractile  power  on  the  mind  : 
I  am  now  convinced  it  has,  from  what  1  see,  and  what  1  feel ; 
therefore  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  counteract  this  contraction  by 
the  expansive  force  of  literature.  I  lose  no  opportunity  of 
making  acquaintance  with  literary  men,  and  cultivating  their 
society.  The  other  day,  at  Hookham's  Library,  1  met  with 
a  m$n  of  considerable  talents — a  Mr.  Temple — he  was  look- 
ing for  a  passage  in  the  life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guildford, 
which  1  happened  to  know.  This  brought  us  into  a  conversa- 
tion, with  which  we  were  mutually  so  well  pleased,  that  we 
agreed  to  dine  together,  for  further  information — and  we  soon 
knew  all  that  was  to  be  known  of  each  other's  history. 

"  Temple  is  of  a  very  good  family — though  the  younger 
son  of  a  younger  brother.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  grand- 
father, with  whom  he  was  a  favourite.  Accustomed,  from 
his  childhood  to  live  with  the  rich  and  great,  to  see  a  grand 
establishment,  to  be  waited  upon,  to  have  servants,  horses, 
carriages  at  his  command,  and  always  to  consider  himself  as  a 
part  of  one  of  a  family  who  possessed  every  thing  they  could 
wish  for  in  life ;  he  says  he  almost  forgot,  or  rather  never 
thought  of  the  time  when  he  was  to  have  nothing,  and  when 
he  should  be  obliged  to  provide  entirely  for  himself.  Fortu- 
nately for  him,  his  grandfather  having  early  discerned  that  he 
had  considerable  talents,  determined  that  he  should  have  all 
the  advantages  of  education,  which  be  thought  would  prepare 
him  to  shine  in  parliament. — His  grandfather,  however,  died 
when  Temple  was  yet  scarcely  eighteen. — He  had  put  off 
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writing  a  codicil  to  his  will,  by  which  Temple  lost  the  provis- 
ion intended  for  him. — All  hopes  of  being  brought  into  par- 
liament were  over.  His  ancle,  who  succeeded  to  the  estate, 
had  sons  of  his  own.    There  were  family  jealousies,  and 

?oung  Temple,  as  having  been  a  favourite,  was  disliked. — 
romises  were  made  by  other  relations,  and  by  former  friends, 
and  by  these  he  was  amused  and  misled  for  some  time ;  but 
he  found  he  was  only  wasting  his  life,  attending  upon  these 
great  relations.  The  unkindness  and  falsehood  of  some  and 
the  haughty  neglect  of  others,  hurt  his  high  spirit,  and  roused 
his  strong  indignation.  He  in  his  turn  neglected  and  offended, 
was  cast  off  at  last  or  forgotten  by  most  of  the  fine  promi- 
sers.  At  which,  he  says,  he  has  had  reason  to  rejoice,  for 
this  threw  him  upon  his  own  resources,  and  made  him  exert 
his  own  mind.  Hfe  applied,  in  earnest,  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  profession  for  which  he  was  best  fitted,  and  went  to  the 
bar.  Now  comes  the  part  of  his  history  for  which  he,  with 
reason,  alas!  blames  himself.  He  was  disgusted,  not  so  much 
by  the  labor,  as  by  the  many  disagreeable  circumstances, 
which  necessarily  occur  in  the  beginning  of  a  barrister's 
course.  He  could  not  bear  the  waiting  in  the  courts,  or  on 
circuit,  without  business,  without  notice.  He  thought  his 
merit  would  never  make  its  way,  and  was  provoked  by  seeing 
two  or  three  stupid  fellows  pushed  on  by  solicitors,  or  helpea 
up  by  judges.  He  had  so  much  knowledge,  talent,  and  el- 
oquence, that  he  must  in  time  have  made  a  great  figure,  and 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  risen  to  the  first  dignities,  had  he 
persevered.  But  he  sacrificed  himself  to  pique  and  impa- 
tience. He  quitted  the  bar,  and  the  very  summer  after  he 
had  left  it,  the  illness  of  a  senior  counsel  on  that  circuit  afford- 
ed an  opportunity  where  Temple  would  have  been  called 
upon,  and  where  he  could  fully  nave  displayed  his  talents. 
Once  distinguished,  such  a  man  would  have  been  always  dis- 
tinguished. Alas  ! — Alas  ! — He  now  bitterly  regrets,  tnat  he 
abandoned  his  profession.  This  imprudence  gave  bis  friends 
a  fair  excusfe  for  casting  him  off-— but  he  says,  their  neglect 

Sieves  him  not,  for  he  had  resolved  never  more  to  trust  to 
eir  promises,  or  to  stoop  to  apply  to  them  for  patronage.  He 
has  been  these  last  two  years  in  an  obscure  garret  writing  for 
bread.  He  says,  however,  that  he  is  sure  he  is  happier,  eve* 
in  this  situation,  than  are  some  of  his  cousins  at  this  instant, 
who  are  struggling  in  poverty  to  be  genteel,  or  to  keep  up  ft 
Ihmily  name,  and  he  would  not  change  places  with  those  who 
are,  in  a  state  of  idle  and  opprobrious  dependence.— I  un- 
derstand ....  (remember  this  is  a  secret  between  ourselves) 
I  understand  that  secretory  Cunningham  Falconer  has  found  hkft 
Mt,  and  makes  good  us*  of  his  pen,  but  pays  him  shabbily. 
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Temple  is  too  much  of  a  man  of  honour  to  pmh.  So  Lord 
Old  borough  knows  nothing  of  the  matter  ;  and  CwMmghaai 
gets  half  his  business  done,  and  supplies  ail  his  deficiencies 
by  means  of  this  poor  drudging  genius.  Perhaps  I  have  tired 
you  with  this  history  of  my  new  friend — but  he  has  interest- 
ed me  extremely— and  more,  the  mare  1  hare  eeen  of  htm* 
He  has  faults  certainly,  perhaps  too  Ugh  a  spirit,  too  much  sea- 
vibility ;  but  he  has  such  strict  integrity,  so  much  generosity  of 
mind,  and  something  so  engaging  in  his  manners,  that  J  can- 
not help  loving,  admiring,  and  pitying  him.  That  last  senti- 
ment, however,  1  am  obliged  to  conceal,  for  he  would  not 
bear  iL  * 

44  I  see  very  little  of  Erasmus*  He  has  been  in  the  coun- 
try this  fortnight  with  some  patient.  I  long  for  his  return.  I 
shall  take  advantage  of  it.  I  will  make  the  inquiries  you  de- 
sire about  Buckhurst  Falconer. 

44  Your  affectionate  son, 

44  Alfred  Percy. 

44  P.  S.  Yes,  my  dear  Rosamond,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you 
4br  the  flower-roots  for  my  landlady's  daughter." 

Jjetter  from  Erasmus  to  his  Father. 

u  My  Dear  Father, 

44  Pray  do  not  feel  disappointed  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
not  getting  on  quite  so  fast  as  1  expected.  1  assure  you,  how- 
-ever,  that  I  have  not  neglected  any  honourable  means  of  bring- 
ing myself  into  notice.  But  it  .is  very  difficult  for  a  young 
man  to  rise  without  puffing,  or  using  low  means.  s 

44 1  met  Lady  Jane  Granville  a  few  days  ago.  She  is  not 
-in  charity  with  you,  or  with  Caroline,  and  her  manner  to- 
wards me  was  at  first  cold  and  haughty.  As  1  knew  that  her 
invitation i  to  Caroline  was  kindly  meant,  and  as  I  was  sure 
you  were  anxious  that  she  should  not  continue  displeased,! 
said  what  1  could  to  explain  and  conciliate.  She  stopped  me 
short  with  4  we  had  better  not  enter  upon  that  subject,  Sir,  if 
4  you  please;  but  as  you  had  nothin^to  do  with  that 'business* 
4  it  can  make  no  difference  in  my  Kind  dispositions  » toward 
•  you.' — She  then  inquired  what' were  my  own  prospects^plans, 
and  means  of  getting  forward.  She»gave  me  a  note  to  Sir 
'AmyaaCourtenay,  a  fashionable  physician  and  a  great  fa- 
•vourke  of  herV-*Sbe  told  me  that  he  had  iformerly  been 
-acquainted  with  some  of  my  family,  and  she  <o  strongly 
Wged  we  to  wait  upon  him,  that  to  avoid  offending  her  Lady- 
thip,  I  promised  travail  myself  of  her  introduction. 

44  •  I  called  several  times  before  I  found  Sir  Amyas  at  ho»e. 
At  last  by  appointment,  I  went  to  breakfast  with  him  one  morn- 
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ihg  when  he  was  confined  to  the  house  by  an  influenza.  He  re- 
ceived me  in  the  most  courteous  manner — recollected  to  have 
danced  with  my  mother  years  ago,  at  a  ball  at  Lord  Some- 
body's— professed  the  greatest  respect  for  the  name  of  Percy, 
asked  me  various  questions  about  my  grandfather,  which  I 
could  not  answer,  and  paid  you  more  compliments  than  I  can 
remember.  Sir  Amyas  is  certainly  the  prettiest  behaved 
physician  breathing,  with  the  sweetest  assortment  of  tittle- 
tattle,  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote  and  compli- 
ments for  the  great,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
fair,  and  fashionable.  He  has  also  the  happiest  art  of  speak- 
ing a  vast  deal,  and  yet  saying  nothing,  seeming  to  give  an 
opinion,  without  ever  committing,  himself.  The  address  with 
which  he  avoids  contested  points  of  science,  and  the  art  with 
which  he  displays  his  superficial  knowledge,  and  conceals  his 
want  of  depth,  is  truly  amusing.  He  slid  away  from  science  as 
soon  as  he  could,  to  politics,  where  he  kept  safe  in  common-place 
newspaper  phrases;  and  in  the  happy  persuasion  that  every  thing 
is  for  the  best,  and  that  every  man  in  power,  let  him  be  of 
what  party  he  may,  can  do  no  wrong.  He  did  not  seem 
quite  satisfied  with  my  countenance  as  he  spoke,  and  once  or 
twice  paused  for  my  acquiescence — in  vain. 

"  We  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  Mr.  Gresham, 
a  rich  merchant,  who  came  to  look  at  a  picture  which  Sir  Am- 
yas shows  as  a  true  Titian.  Mr.  Gresham  spoke,  as  I  thought, 
with  much  good  sense  and  taste  about  it,  and  Sir  Amyas 
talked  a  great  deal  of  amateur  nonsense.  .  Still  in  the  same 
namby-pamby  style,  and  with  the  same  soft  voice  aad  sweet 
smile,  Sir  Amyas  talked  on  of  pictures  and  battles  and  car- 
nage and  levees,  and  drawing-rooms  and  balls,  and  butter- 
flies. He  has  a  museum  for  the  ladies,  and  he  took  me  to 
look  at  it— Sad  was  the  hour  and  luckless  was  the  day  !— 
Among  his  shells  was  one  upon  which  he  peculiarly  prided 
himself,  and  which  he  showed  me  as  an  unique.  1  was,  I  as- 
sure you,  prudently  silent  till  he  pressed  for  my  opinion,  qnd 
then  1  could  not  avoid  confessing  that  I  suspected  it  to  be  a 
mode-shell — madt,  Caroline  knows  how,  by  tne  application  of 
acids.  The  countenance  of  Sir  Amyas  clouded  over,  and  I 
saw  that  I  at  this  moment  lost  all  chance  of  his  future  favour. 
He  made  me  some  fine  speeches,  when  I  was  going  away,  and 
dwelt  upon  his  great  desire  to  oblige  any  friend  of  Lady  Jane 
Granville's. 

44  A  few  days  afterwards  I  saw  her  Ladyship  again,-  and 
(bund  by  her  manner,  that  she  had  not  been  satisfied  by  Sir 
Amyas  CourtenayY  report  of  me.  She  pressed  me  to  tell  her 
all  that  had  passed  between  us.  She  was  provoked  by  my 
imprudence,  as  she  called  it.  about  the  shell,  and  exhorted  me 
10  .  *. 
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to  repair  it  by  future  attention*  and  complaisance.  When 
1  declined  paying  cotirt  to  Sir  Amyas,  as  inconsistent  with  my 
ideas  and  feelings  of  independence,  her  Ladyship  grew  an- 
gry,—said  that  my  father  had  inspired  all  his  am  with  ab- 
surd notions  of  independence,  which  would  prevent  their  ris- 
ing in  the  world,  or  succeeding  in  any  profession.  I  believe  t 
then  grew  warm  in  defence  or  my  father  and  myselfc  The 
conclusion  of  the  whole  was,  that  we  remained  of  oor  owq 
opinions,  and  that  her  Ladyship  protested  die  would  never 
more  attempt  to  serve  us.  Alfred  has  called  since  on  Lady 
Jane,  but  has  not  been  admktedL  1  am  sorry  that  I  too 
have  offended  her,  for  I  really  Kite  her*  and  am  grstefct  for 
her  kindness,  bat  I  cannot  court  her  patronage,  nor  bend  t# 

her  idol,  Sir  Amyas. — 

***♦****•* 

"  Tour  affectionate  eon, 


Letter  frtm  Eranmm  Percg  tohujktkcr. 

*  My  beak  Fathek, 

"  I  told  you  in  my  last,  how  f  lost  ttt  hopes  of  favour  from 
Sir  Amyas  Courtenay— -and  how  determined  I  was,  not  to 
bend  to  him*  On  some  occasion  soon  afterwards,  this  deters 
mination  appeared,  and  recommended  me  immediately  to  the 
notice  of  a  certain  Dr.  Frumpton,  who  is  the  antagonist  and 
tfworn  foe  to  Sir  Amyas.  Do  yon  know  who  Dr.  Frumpton 
is — and  who  he  was — and  how  he  has  risen  to  his  present 
height  t 

"  He  was  a  farrier  in  a  remote  county ;  he  began  by  per- 
aeading  the  country  people,  in  his  neighbourhood,  that  he  had 
a  specific  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

44  It  happened  that  he  cured  an  old  dowager's  favourite 
waiting-maid,  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  cross  lap-dog,  which 
her  servants  pronounced  to  be  mad,  that  they  might  have  as 
excuse  for  hanging  it. 

44  The  fame  of  this  core  was  spread  by  die  dowager  among 
her  numerous  acquaintance  in  town  and  country. 

44  Then  he  took  agues— and  afterwards  scronila  under  hie 
protection  ;  patronized  by  his  old  dowager — and  lucky  in 
some  of  his  desperate  quackery,  Dr.  Frumpton's  reputation 
rapidly  increased,  and  from  different  counties  fools  came  to 
consult  bim.  His  manners  were  bearish  even  to  persons  of 
quality  who  resorted  to  his  den,  but  these  brutal  manners  tat- 
foetd  upon  many ;  heightened  the  idea  of  his  confidence  m  Mm* 
self,  and  commanded  the  submission  of  the  timid.  His  tone 
grew  higher  and  higher,  and  he  more  and  more  easily  bulfed 
die  credulity  of  man  and  woman-kind.     It  seeds  that  either 
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extreme  of  soft  and  polished,  or  of  rough  and  brutal  manner, 
can  succeed  with  certain  physicians.  Dr.  Frumpton's  name, 
and  Dr.  Frumpton's  wonderful  cures,  were  in  every  newspa- 
per, and  in  every  shop  window.  No  man  ever  puffed  himself 
better  even  in  this  puffing  age.  His  success  was  viewed  with 
scornful,  vet  with  jealous  eyes,  by  the  regular  bred  physi- 
cians, ana  they  dia  all  they  could  to  keep  him  down. — Sir 
Amyas  Courtenay,  in  particular,  who  would  never  call  him  any 
thing  but  that  £arrury  making  what  noise  he  could  about 
Frumpton's  practising  without  a  diploma.  In  pure  spite 
Frumpton  took  to  learning— late  as  it  was  he  put  nimself  to 
school — with  virulent  aeal  he  read  and  crawmud — till  heaven 
knows  how  !-*-he  accomplished  getting  a  diploma — stood  all 
prescribed  examinations,  and  has  grinned  defiance  ever  since 
at  Sir  Amyaa. 

"  Frumpton,  delighted  with  the  story  of  the  made  *fceN,and 
conceiving  me  to  be  the  enemy  of  his  enemy,  resolved,  as  he 
declared,  to  take  me  by  the  hand  ;  and  such  is  the  magical 
deception  of  self-love,  that  his  apparent  friendliness  towards 
ne,  made  him  appear  quite  agreeable,  and  notwithstanding  all 
that  I  had  heard  and  known  of  him,  I  fancied  his  brutality 
was  frankness,  and  his  presumption  strength  of  character.  I 
gave  him  credit  especially  for  a  happy  instinct  for  true  merit, 
aad  an  honourable  antipathy  to  flattery  and  meanness.  The 
manner  in  which  he  pronounced  the  words,  fawnix^  puppy  ! 
applied  to  Sir  Amyas  Courtenay,  pleased  me  peculiarly— and 
I  had  just  exalted  Frumpton  into  a  great  man,  and  an  original 
genius,  when  he  fell  flat  to  the  leve£  and  below  the  level  of 
common  mortals. 

u  It  happened,  as  I  was  walking  home  with  him,  we  were 
stopped  in  the  street  by  a  crowd,  which  had  gathered  pound 
a  poor  man,  who  had  fallen  from  a  scaffold,  and  had  broken 
his  leg.  Dr.  Frumpton  immediately  said,  4  send  for  Bland, 
the  surgeon,  who  lives  at  the  corner  of  the  street.'  The  poor 
man  was  carried  into  a  shop;  we  followed  him.  I  found  that 
his  leg,  besides  being  broken,  was  terribly  bruised  and  cut* 
The  surgeon  in  a  few  minutes  arrived.  Mr.  Bland,  it  seems, 
is  a  prottg6  of  Frumpton's,  who  formerly  practised  human  far- 
riery under  him. 

"  Mr.  Bland,  after  slightly  looking  at  it,  said,  *  the  leg  must 
come  off,  the  sooner  the  better.'  The  man,  perceiving  that  I 
pitied  him,  cast  such  a  beseeching  look  at  me,  as  made  me  in- 
terpose, impertinently  perhaps,  but  I  could  not  resist  it.  I 
forget  what  I  said  ;  but  I  know  the  sense  of  it  was,  that  I 
thought  the  poor  fellow's  leg  could,  and  ought  to  be  saved.  I 
remember  Dr.  Frumpton  glared  upon  me  instantly  with  eyes 
of  fijry,  and  asked  how  I  dared  to  interfere  in  a  surgical  case ; 
and  to  contradict  his  friend !  Mr.  Bland,  a  surgeon. 
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"  They  prepared  for  the  operation — the  surgeon  whipped 
on  his  mittens — ibe  poor  man,  who  was  almost  fainting  with 
loss  of  blood,  cast  another  piteous  look  at  me,  and  said  in  an 
Irish  accent,  4  Long  life  to  you,  dear ! — and  don't  let'm — for 

what  will  1  be  without  a  leg? And  my  wife  and  children!' 

44  He  fell  back  in  a  swoon,  and  1  sprung  between  the  sur- 
geon and  him  ;  insisting,  that,  as  he  had  appealed  to  me,  he 
should  be  left  to  me  ;  and  declared,  that  I  would  have  him 
carried  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  where  I  knew  he  would  be 
taken  care  of  properly. 

"  Fruropton  stamped,  and  scarcely  articulate  with  rage, 
bade  me — 4  Stir  the  man  at  my  peril F  adding  expressions  in- 
jurious to  the  hospital,  with  the  governors  of  wnich  he  had 
some  quarrel.  I  made  a  sign  to  the  workmen  who  had 
brought  in  the  wounded  man ;  they  lifted  him  instantly,  and 
carried  him  out  before  me,  and  one  of  them,  being  his  coun- 
tryman, followed,  crying  aloud, 

44  4  Success  to  your  Honour  !  and  may  you  never  want  a 
friend  P 

4*  Frumpton  seized  him  by  both  shoulders,  and  pushing  him 
out  of  the  house,  exclaimed,  4  Success,  by  G —  he  shall  never 
have,  if  I  can  help  it !  He  has  lost  a  friend  such  as  he  can 
never  get  again.     By  G —  Til  make  him  repent  this  F 

44  Unmoved  by  these  denunciations,  I  pursued  my  way  to 
the  hospital.  You  know  in  what  an  admirable  manner  the 
London  hospitals  are  conducted.  At  St.  George's,  this  poor 
man  was  received,  and  attended  with  the  greatest  care  and 
skill.  The  surgeon  who  has  taken  charge  of  him  assures  me, 
that  bis  leg  will,  a  month  hence,  be  as  useful  as  any  leg  in 
London. 

44  Dr  Frumpton  and  Mr,  Bland  have,  I  find,  loudly  com- 
plained  of   my  interference,    as    contrary  to  all    medical 

etiquette Etiquette  /—from   Frumpton  ! — The    story    has 

been  told  with  many  exaggerations,  and  always  to  my  disad- 
vantage. I  cannot,  however,  repent.  Let  me  lose  what  I 
may,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  poor  man 
in  a  way  to  do  well — Pray  let  me  hear  from  you,  my  dear 
father,  and  say,  if  you  can,  that  you  think  me  right.  Thank 
Caroline  for  her  letter.  ****** 
"  Your  affectionate 

u  Erasmus  Percy." 

Letter  from  Alfred* 

44  My  dear  father,  I  have  made  all  possible  inquiries  about 
Buckhurst  Falconer.  He  staid  at  Cheltenham  till  about  a 
month  ago  with  the  Hautons,  and  I  hear  attended  Miss  Hau- 
ton  every  where  :  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  to 
believe  the  report  of  his  paying  his  addresses  to  her.      The 
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public  attention  he  showed  her  was,  in  my  opinion,  designed 
only  to  pique  Caroline,  whom,  I'm  persuaded,  he  thinks — (be- 
tween the  fits  of  half  a  dozen  other  fancies)  the  first  of  wo- 
men,— as  he  always  calls  her.  Rosamond  need  not  waste 
much  pity  on  him.  He  is  an  out-of-sigbt-out-of-mind  man. 
The  pleasure  of  the  present  moment  is  all  in  all  with  him. 
He  has  many  good  points  in  his  disposition,  but  Caroline  had 
penetration  enough  to  see,  that  his  character  would  never  suit 
her's ;  and  I  rejoice  that  she  gave  him  a  decided  refusal. 

u  Since  he  came  to  town,  he  has,  by  his  convivial  powers, 
his  good  stories,  good  songs,  and  knack  of  mimickry,  made 
himself  so  famous,  that  he  has  more  invitations  to  dinner  than 
he  can  accept.  He  has  wit  and  talents  fit  for  more  than  being 
the  buffoon  or  mocking-bird  of  a  good  dinner  and  a  pleasant 
party  ;  but  he  seems  so  well  contented  with  this  riputation  de 
salon,  that  I  am  afraid  his  ambition  will  not  rise  to  any  thing 
higher.  After  leading  this  idle  life,  and  enjoying  this  cheap 
earned  praise,  he  will  never  submit  to  the  seclusion  and  appli- 
cation necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  great  prizes  of  pro- 
fessional excellence.  I  doubt  whether  he  will  even  persevere 
so  far  as  to  be  called  to  the  bar.  Though  the  other  day  when 
I  met  him  in  Bond-Street,  he  assured  me,  and  bid  me  assure 
you,  that  he  is  getting  on  famously,  and  eating  his  terms  with 
a  prodigious  appetite.  He  seemed  heartily  glad  to  see  me, 
and  expressed  warm  gratitude  for  your  having  saved  his  con- 
science, and  having  prevented  his  father  from  forcing  him,  as 
he  said,  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  church. 

u  Rosamond  asks,  what  sort  of  girls  the  Miss  Falconers  are, 
and  whether  the  Falconers  have  been  civil  to  me  since  I  set- 
tled in  town  ? — Yes  : — pretty  well — The  girls  are  mere  show 
girls — like  a  myriad  of  others,  sing — play — dance,  dress,  flirt, 
and  all  that.  Georgiana  is  beautiful  sometimes — Arabella,  ug- 
ly always.  I  don't  like  either  of  them,  and  they  don't  like  me, 
for  I  am  not  an  eldest  son.  The  mother  was  prodigiously 
pleased  with  me  at  first,  because  she  mistook  me  for  Godfrey, 
or  rather  she  mistook  me  for  the  heir  of  our  branch  of  the 
Percys.  I  hear  that  Mrs.  Falconer  has  infinite  address,  both 
as  a  political  and  hymeneal  intrigante  :  but  I  have  not  time 
to  study  her.  All  together  the  family,  though  they  live  in 
constant  gaiety,  do  not  give  me  the  idea  of  being  happy  among 
one  another.  I  have  no  particular  reason  for  saving  this.  I 
judge  only  from  the  tact  on  this  subject,  which  I  have  acquir- 
ed from  my  own  happy  experience. 

u  Love  to  Rosamond — I  am  afraid  she  will  think  I  have 
been  too  severe  upon  Buckhurst  Falconer.  I  know  he  is  a 
favourite,  at  least  a  protege  of  her's  and  of  Godfrey's.  Bid 
her  remember  I  have  acknowledged  that  he  has  talents  and 
generosity  ;   but  that  which  interests  Rosamond  in  his  favour 
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inclines  ill-natured  me  against  him — hi«  being  one  of  Caro- 
line's suitors*  I  thiok  be  has  great  assurance  to  continue,  in 
spite  of  all  repulse,  to  hope,  especially  as  he  does  nothing  to 
render  himself  more  worthy  of  encouragement.  Thank  Car- 
oline for  her  letter— and  assure  Rosamond,  that,  though  I  have 
never  noticed  it,  I  was  grateful  for  her  entertaining  account  of 
M  de  Tourville's  vis*  I  confess,  1  am  rather  late  with  my 
acknowledgments,  but  the  fire  at  Percy-Hall,  and  many  events 
which  rapidly  succeeded,  put  that  whole  affair  out  of  my 
bead.  Moreover  the  story  of  Euphrosine  and  Count  Albert 
was  so  squeezed  under  the  seal,  that  I  must  beg  notes  of  ex- 
planation in  her  next  Who  the  deuce  is  Euphrosine,  and 
what  does  the  letter  P,  for  the  rest  of  the  word  was  torn  out 
stand  for,  and  is  Count  Albert  a  hero  in  a  novel,  or  a  real 
live  man  7  ^ 

44 1  saw  a  live  man  yesterday,  whom  I  did  not  at  all  like  to 
see — Sharpe  walking  with  our  good  cousin,  Sir  Robert  Percy, 
in  close  conversation*      This  conjunction,  1  fear,  bodes  us  no 
good*    Pray  do,  pray  make  another  search  for  the  deed* 
"  Your  affectionate  son, 

"  A&fud  Pebcy." 

Soon  after  this  letter  bad  been  received,  and  while  the  pic- 
ture of  his  life,  and  the  portraits  of  his  worthy  companions 
were  yet  fresh  in  her  view,  Buckhurst  Falconer  took  the  un- 
happy moment  to  write  to  renew  his  declaration  of  passionate 
attachment  to  Caroline,  and  to  beg  to  be  permitted  to  wait  up- 
on her  once  more* 

From  the  indignant  blush,  which  mounted  in  Caroline's 
face  on  reading  his  letter,  Rosamond  saw  how  unlikely  it  was, 
that  this  request  should  be  granted*  It  came,  indeed,  at  an 
unlucky  time*  Rosamond  could  not  refrain  from  a  few  words 
of  apology,  and  looks  of  commiseration  for  Buckhurst ;  yet 
she  entirely  approved  of  Caroline's  answer  to  his  letter,  and 
the  steady  repetition  of  her  refusal*  and  even  of  the  strength- 
ened terms  in  which  it  was  now  expressed*  Rosamond  was 
always  prudent  for  her  friends,  when  it  came  to  any  serious 
point  where  their  interests  or  happiness  were  concerned*  Her 
affection  for  her  friends,  and  her  fear  of  doing  wrong  on  suck 
occasions,  awakened  her  judgment,  and  so  controlled  her  im- 
agination, that  she  then  proved  herself  uncommonly  judicious 
end  discreet.  Prudence  had  not,  it  is  true,  been  a  part  of 
Rosamond's  character  in  childhood ;  but,  in  the  course  of  her 
-education,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  bad  been  infused  by  a 
very  careful  and  skilful  hand*  Perhaps  it  had  never  com- 
pletely assimilated  with  the  original  composition  :  sometimes 
the  prudence  fell  to  the  bottom,  sometimes  was  shaken  to  the 
top,  according  to  the  agitation  or  tranquillity  of  her  mind  ; 
sometimes  it  was  so  faintly  visible,  that  its  existence  might  be 
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doubted  by  the  hasty  observer;  but  when  put  to  a  proper 
test,  it  never  failed  to  appear  in  full  force. — After  any  effort 
of  discretion  in  conduct,  Rosamond,  however,  often  relieved 
and  amused  herself  by  talking  in  favour  of  the  imprudent  side 
of  the  question.  ^L 

44  You  have  decided  prudently,  my  dear  Caroline,  I  ac-  j 
knowledge,19  said  she,  "  But  now  your  letter  is  fairly  gone  ;  / 
now  that  it  is  all  over,  and  that  we  are  safe,  I  begin  to  think  ( 

?7ou  are  a  little  too  prudent  for  your  age.     Bless  me,  Caro- 
ine,  if  you  are  so  prudent  at  eighteen,  what  will  you  be  at 
thirty  f — Beware  ! — and  in  the  mead  time  you  will  never  be  a 
heroine— what  a  stupid  uninteresting  heroine  you  will  make  ! 
You  will  never  get  into  any  entanglements,  never  have  any 
adventures  ;  or  if  kind  fete  should,  propitious  to  my  prayer, 
bring  you  into  some  charming  difficulties,  even  then  we  could 
not  tremble  for  you,  or  enjoy  all  the  luxury  of  pity  because^ 
we  should  always  know,  that  you  would  be  so  well  able  to  exA 
tricate  yourself,— so  certain  to  conquer,  or,— not  die— but  en-\ 
dure. — Recollect,  that  Doctor  Johnson,    when  his  learned] 
sock  was  off,  confessed  that  he  could  never  be  thoroughly  in*  \ 
terested  for  Clarissa,  because  he  knew  that  her  prudence 
would  always  be  equal  to  ewtry  occasion." 

Mrs.  Percy  began  to  question,  whether  Johnson  had  ever 
expressed  this  sentiment  seriously  :  she  reprobated  the  cruel- 
ty of  friendly  biographers,  who  publish  every  light  expression 
that  escapes  from  celebrated  lips  in  private  conversation ; 
she  was  going  to  have  added  a  word  or  two  about  the  injury 
done  to  the  public,  to  young  people  especially,  by  the  spread* 
ing&ch  rasn  dogmas  under  the  sanction  of  a  great  name. 

cut  Rosamond  did  not  give  her  mother  time  to  enforce  this 
moral,  she  went  on  rapidly  with  her  own  thoughts. 

u  Caroline,  my  dear,"  continued  she,  a  you  shall  not  be  my 
heroine — you  are  too  well  proportioned  for  a  heroine;  in 
mind,  I  mean — a  heroine  may,  mmt  have  a  finely  proportion* 
ed  person,  but  never  a  well-proportioned  mind.  All  her  vir- 
tues must  be  larger  than  the  life — all  her  passions  those  of  a 
tragedy  queen.  Produce  .  •  •  only  dare  to  produce  one  of 
your  reasonable  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  or  sisters  on  the 
theatre,  and  you  would  see  them  hissed  off  the  stage.  Good 
people  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  bane  of  the  drama  and 
Ae  novel— -I  never  wish  to  see  a  reasonable  woman  on  the 
rtage,  or  an  unreasonable  woman  off  it.  1  have  the  greatest 
sympathy  and  admiration  for  your  true  heroine  in  a  boob  ; 
hut  !  grant  you,  that  in  real  life,  in  a  private  room,  the  tragedy 
queen  would  be  too  much  for  me  ;  and  the  novel  heroine 
would  be  the  most  useless,  troublesome,  affected,  haranguing, 
egotistical,  insufferable  being  imaginable.  So,  my  dear  Caro- 
line, I  am  content,  that  you  are  my  sister  and  my  friend^ 
though  I  give  you  up  as  a  heroine." 
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CHAPTER  VH. 
Letter  from  Godfrey  Percy  to  Mrs.  Percy, 

London,  the  BritUh  Hold. 

u  You  will  be  surprised,  my  dear  mother,  to  find  that  I  am 
in  London,  instead  of  being,  as  I  bad  hoped  1  should  have 
been  by  this  time,  with  the  army  on  the  Continent.  Just  as 
we  were  going  to  embark,  we  were  countermanded,  and  or- 
dered to  stay  at  our  quarters.  Conceive  our  disappointment 
To  remain  in  garrison  at  the  most  stupid,  idle  country 
town  in  England. 

"  You  ask,  how  I  like  my  brother-officers,  and  what  sort  of 
men  they  are  t — Major  Gascoigne,  son  to  my  father's  friend,  I . 
Hke  extremely  ;  he  is  a  man  of  liberal  spirit,  much  informa- 
tion, and  zeal  for  the  army.  But  what  1  particularly  admire 
in  him  is  his  candour.  He  says  it  is  his  own  fault  that  he  is 
not  higher  in  the  army — that  when  he  was  a  very  young  man, 
he  was  of  too  unbending  a  temper — mistook  bluntness  for  sin- 
cerity— did  not  treat  his  superior  officer  with  proper  defer- 
ence— lost  a  good  friend  by  it. 

44  A  fine  lesson  for  me  ! — and  the  better,  because  not  in- 
tended. 

44  Next  to  Gascoigne  I  like  Captain  Henrys—  a  younglban 
of  my  own  age,  uncommonly  handsome,  but  quite  free  from 
conceit.  There  is  something  in  his  manners  so  gentlemanlike, 
and  be  is  of  so  frank  a  disposition,  that  I  was  immediately 
prepossessed  in  his  favour.  I  don't  like  him  the  worse  for 
naving  a  tinge  of  proper  pride,  especially  in  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  he  is  placed.  I  understand,  that  it  is  suspected 
he  is  not  of  a  good  family  ;  but  I  am  not  impertinent  enough 
to  inquire  into  particulars.  I  have  been  told,  that  when  he 
first  came  into  the  regiment,  some  of  the  officers  wanted  to 
make  out  what  family  of  the  Henrys  he  belongs  to,  and 
whether  he  is,  or  is  not,  one  of  the  Irish  Henrys.  They 
showed  their  curiosity  in  an  unwarrantable  manner ;  and 
Henry,  who  has  great  feeling,  and  a  spirit  as  quick  to  resent 
injury  as  to  be  won  by  kindness,  was  going  to  call  one  of 
these  gentlemen  to  account  for  their  impertinence.  He  wotld 
have  had  half  a  dozen  duels  upon  his  hands,  if  Gascoigne 
had  not  settled  them.  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  the  whole 
story — but  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  Major  Gascoigne  showed 
great  address  and  prudence,  as  well  as  steadiness,  and  you 
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would  all  love  Captain  Henry  for  bis  gratitude — he  thinks 
Gascoigne  a  demigod* 

"  The  rest  of  my  brother  officers  are  nothing  supernatural 
— just  what  you  may  call  mere  red-coats — some  of  them  fond 
of  high  play— others  fond  of  drinking — so  I  have  formed  no 
intimacy  but  with  Gascoigne  and  Henry, — my  father  will  see, 
that  I  do  not  yet  think  that  the  officers  of  my  own  mess  must 
all  be  the  first  men  in  the  universe. 

"  Love  to  all  at  home — I  hope  we  shall  sail  soon,  and  I 
hope  Rosamond  will  give  me  credit  for  the  length  of  this  let- 
ter. She  cannot  say,  with  all  her  malice,  that  my  lines  are  at 
hooting  distance,  or  that  my  words  are  stretched  out  like  a 
lawyer's — two  good  pages,  count  which  way  you  will ! — and 
from  Godfrey,  who  is  not  a  letter- writer,  as  Alfred  is  ! — Two 

?;ood  pages  did  I  say  t   why,  here's  the  best  part  of  a  third 
or  you,  if  you  allow  me  to  be, 

u  My  dear  Mother,  with  much  respect,  your  dutiful,  obedi- 
ent, and  affectionate  Son,  Godfrey  Percy." 

Whilst  Godfrey  remained  in  quarters  at  this  most  idle,  and 
stupid  of  country  towns,  some  circumstances  occurred  in  the 
regiment,  which  put  his  prudence  to  trial,  and,  sooner  than  he 
expected,  called  upon  him  for  the  exercise  of  that  spirit  of 
forbearance  and  temper,  which  he  had  promised  his  mother  he 
would  show.  It  was  the  more  difficult  to  him  to  keep  his  tem- 
per, because  it  was  an  affair  which  touched  the  interest  of  his 
friend,  Major  Gascoigne.  The  Lieutenant-colonel  of  the  reg- 
iment having  been  promoted,  Major  Gascoigne  had  reasona- 
ble expectations  of  succeeding  him  ;  but,  to  his  disappoint- 
ment, a  younger  man  than  himself,  and  a  stranger  to  the  regi- 
ment, was  put  over  his  head.  It  was  said,  that  this  appoint- 
ment was  made  in  consequence  of  the  new  Colonel's  being  a 
nephew  of  Lord  Skreene's,  and  of  his  also  having  it  in  his 
power  to  command  two  votes  in  parliament. 

For  the  truth  of  this  story  we  cannot  pretend  to  vouch. 
But  the  credit  the  report  gained  in  the  regiment  created  great 
discontents ;  which  the  behaviour  of  the  new  Lieutenant-col- 
onel unfortunately  was  not  calculated  to  dissipate.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  bear  his  honours  meekly,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
gave  himself  airs  of  authority,  and  played  the  martinet  to  a 
useless  and  ridiculous  degree.  This,  from  a  mere  parade  offi- 
cer who  had  never  been  out  of  London,  to  a  man  like  the 
Major— who  had  seen  service  and  could  show  wounds,  was,  to 
use  the  mildest  expression,  ill-judged.  Captain  Henry  said  it 
was  mtdkrabk — and  Godfrey  thought  so. 

Every  parade  day  something  unpleasant  occurred,  and, 
when  it  was  talked  over,  some  of  the  officers  took  part  with 
11 
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Gascoigne,  and  some  with  the  Lieutenant-colonel — very  few, 
however,  with  the  latter,  only  those  who  wanted  tofcets  in  fa- 
vour— Officers  in  Quarters,  as  these  were,  had  not  mucn  to  do, 
therefore,  they  haa  the  more  time  for  disputes,  which  became 
of  more  and  more  consequence  every  hour*  Major  Gaacoigoe 
behaved  incomparably  well,  never  failing  in  respect  towards 
his  superior  officer  when  he  was  present,  and  when  he  was  ab- 
sent, doing  all  that  was  possible  to  restrain  the  imprudent  zeal 
and  indignation  of  his  young  friends. 

One  day,  when  Godfrey, Captain  Henry,  and  Major  Ga» 
eoigne,  were  together,  the  Major  actually  knelt  down  to  Henry, 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  give  up  a  mad  design  of  challenging  his 
Colonel* 

That  very  day,  not  an  hour  afterwards,  the  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel took  occasion  to  thwart  the  Major  about  some  circumstance 
of  no  consequence.  Godfrey's  blood  boiled  in  his  veins-*— bis 
promise  to  his  mother,  that  he  would  be  as  gentle  as  a  lamb, 
ne  recollected  at  this  instant — with  difficulty  he  restrained  him* 
self— still  his  blood  boiled.  Major  Gascoigne's  fear,  that  God- 
frey and  Henry  should  embroil  themselves  for  his  sake,  in- 
creased, for  he  saw  what  passed  in  their  hearts,  and  he  had  no 
peace  of  mind  by  day,  or  rest  by  night. 

Generous  people  are  of  all  others  the  most  touched  by  gene* 
rosity,  either  of  feeling  or  action*  In  this  state  of  irritation  it 
was  not  possible,  that  things  should  long  go  on  without  com- 
ing to  a  crisis.  Major  Gascoigne  proposed,  as  the  measure 
that  would  be  most  likely  to  restore  and  preserve  peace,  to 
quit  the  regiment.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice  on  his  part,  and, 
pt  first  none  of  his  friends  would  consent  to  his  making  it ;  but, 
at  last,  be  brought  them  all  to  acknowledge  that  it  was,  upon 
the  whole,  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.  Gascoigne  Lad 
a  friend,  a  Major,  in  another  regiment  then  in  England,  who 
was  willing  to  make  an  exchange  with  him,  and  be  thought 
that  the  business  could  be  arranged  without  much  difficulty* 
However,  from  caprice,  the  love  of  showing  his  power,  or 
from  some  unknown  reason,  the  Lieutenant-colonel  made  it  his 
pleasure  to  oppose  the  exchange,  and  said  that  it  could  not  be 
done,  though,  as  Captain  Henry  said,  every  body  knew,  that 
by  bis  writing  a  line  to  Lord  Skreene,  it  would  have  been  ac- 
complished directly.  It  now  recurred  to  Godfrey,  that  Cun- 
ningham Falconer,  being  secretary  to  Lord  Oldborough,  might 
be  of  use  in  this  affair.  Cunningham  had  always  professed 
the  greatest  regard  for  Godfrey,  and  he  was  determined,  at 
least,  to  make  this  trial  of  his  sincerity. 

The  secretary  sent  a  civil  answer  in  an  official  style, -ex- 
plaining "that  his  Qffiee  was  not  the  War-Office,  concluding  by 
an  assurance,  that  if  Captain  Percy  could  point  out  how  he 
could  do  so  with  propriety,  nothing  could  give  Mr.  C.  Falcon- 
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er  greater  pleasure,  than  to  have  an  opportunity  of  obliging 
him," 

Now  Captain  Percy,  haying  a  sort  of  generous  good  faith 
about  him,believed  this  last  assurance;  fancied  that  as  he  was  no 
great  writer,  he  had  not  explained  himself  well  by  letter,  and, 
that  he  should  make  Cunningham  understand  him  better  viva 
voce.  Keeping  his  own  counsel,  and  telling  only  Major  Gas- 
coigne and  Captain  Henry  his  object,  he  asked  for  a  fortnight's 
leave  of  absence,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  obtained  it.  He 
went  to  London,  waited  on  Secretary  Falconer,  and  found 
him  ten  times  more  official  in  his  style  of  conversation,  than  in 
his  letters.  Godfrey  recollected,  that  his  cousin  Cunningham 
had  always  been  solemnly  inclined,  but  he  now  found  him 
grown  so  mysterious,  that  he  could  scarcely  obtain  a  plain  an- 
swer to  the  simplest  question.  "  The  whole  man,  head  and 
heart,  seemed,"  as  Godfrey  said, u  to  be  diplomatically  closed." 
It  was  clear,  from  the  little  that  Cunningham  did  articulate 
that  he  would  do  nothing  in  furthering  the  exchange  desired 
for  Major  Gascoigne ;  but,  whether  this  arose  from  his  having 
no  influence  with  Lord  Oldborough,  or  from  his  fear  of  wear- 
ing it  out,  our  young  officer  could  not  determine.  He  left  the 
Secretary  in  disgust  and  despair,  and  went  to  wait  on  Com- 
missioner Falconer,  who  gave  him  a  polite  invitation  to  dinner, 
and  overwhelmed  him  with  professions  of  friendship;  but  as 
soon  as  Godfrey  explained  his  business,  the  Commissioner 
protested  that  he  could  not  venture  to  speak  to  Lord  Old- 
borough  on  such  an  affair,  and  he  earnestly  advised  him  not 
to  interest  himself  so  much  for  Major  Gascoigne,  who,  though 
doubtless  a  very  deserving  officer,  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more: 
44  What  selfish  cowards  all  these  courtier  people  are  !•  —  said 
Godfrey  to  himself.  He  next  had  recourse  to  Buckhurst  Fal- 
coner, and  asked  him  to  persuade  Colonel  Haaton  to  speak  to 
his  uncle  upon  the  subject.  This  Buckhurst  immediately  pro- 
mised to  do,  and  kept  his  promise.  But  Colonel  Hauton 
swore  that  his  uncle  never,  on  any  occasion,  listened  to  his 
representations,  therefore  it  was  quite  useless  to  speak  to  him. 

After  wandering  from  office  to  office,  wasting  hour  after 

hour,  and  day  after  day,  waiting  for  people,  who  did  him  no 

rl  when  he  did  see  them,  Godfrey  at  last  determined  to 
what  he  should  have  done  at  first— apply  to  Lord  Old- 
borough.  It  is  always  better  to  deal  with  principals  than  With 
secondaries.  Lord  Oldborough  had  the  reputation  of  being 
inaccessible,  haughty,  and  peremptory  in  the  extreme  $  the 
secretaries,  clerks,  and  under-clerks,  trembled  at  fats  name* 
each  under  each,  through  all  their  ranks  of  venality*  But  to 
Captain  Percy's  surprise,  the  moment  his  name  was  announc- 
ed, the  minister  immediately  recognised  Wm,  and  received 
him  most  graciously.      His  Lordship  inquired  after  his  old 
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friend  Mr.  Percy — said  that  Mr.  Percy  was  one  of  the  few 
really  independent  men  he  had  ever  known. — 

u  Mr.  Percy  is  an  excellent  country  gentleman,  and,  for 
England's  sake,  I  wish  there  were  many,  many  more  such. 
Now,  Sir,  how  can  I  serve  his  son  P 

With  frankness  and  brevity  which  suited  the  minister  and 
the  man,  Godfrey  told  his  business,  and  Lord  Old  borough, 
with  laconic  decision,  equally  pleasing  to  the  young  soldier, 
replied,  "  that  if  it  was  possible,  the  thing  should  be  done  for 
Major  Gascoigne," inquired  how  long  Captain  Percy  pur- 
posed to  stay  in  town — desired  to  see  him  the  day  before  he 
should  leave  London,  and  named  the  hour. 

All  the  diplomacy  of  Cunningham  Falconer's  face  could 
not .  disguise  bis  astonishment,  when  he  saw  the  manner  in 
which  his  master  treated  Godfrey.  The  next  day  the  Com- 
missioner invited  Captain  Percy  in  a  pressing  manner  to  dine 
with  him  :  "  We  shall  have  a  very  pleasant  party,9'  said  Mr. 
Falconer,  "  and  Mrs.  Falconer  insists  upon  the  pleasure  of 
your  company — you  have  never  seen  my  girls  since  they 
were  children — your  own  near  relations  ! — you  must  be  bet- 
ter acquainted — Come — I  will  take  no  denial." 

Godfrey  willingly  accepted  the  invitation  :  he  would,  per- 
haps,  have  found  means  to  have  excused  himself,  had  he 

known  whom  he  was  to  meet  at  this  dinner Miss  Hautoa 

the  dangerous  fair  one,  whom  he  had  resolved  to  avoid. 

But  he  was  in  the  room  with  her,  and  beyond  all  power  of 
receding,  before  he  knew  his  peril.  The  young  lady  looked 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  more  melancholy.  One  of  the 
Miss  Falconers  took  an  opportunity  of  telling  him,  in  confi- 
dence, the  cause  of  her  poor  friend's  dejection.  "  Her  un- 
cle, Lord  Oldborougb,  wants  to  marry  her  to  the  Marquis  of 
Twickenham,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Greenwich,  and 
Miss  Hauton  can't  endure  him." 

The  Marquis  was  also  at  this  dinner — Godfrey  did  not  much 
wonder  at  the  lady's  dislike — for  be  was  a  mean,  peevish- 
looking  man,  had  no  conversation,  and  appeared  to  be  fond  of 
drinking. 

"  But  Lord  Oldborough,  who  is  all  for  ambition,"  whisper- 
ed Miss  Falconer,  "  and  who  maintains  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  love,  except  in  novels,  says,  that  his  niece  may  read 
foolish  novels  after  marriage  as  well  as  before,  if  she  pleases, 
but  that  she  must  marry  like  a  reasonable  woman." 

Godfrey  pitied  her and  whilst  he  was  pitying,  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner arranged  a  party  for  the  opera  for  this  night,  in  which 
Godfrey  found  himself  included.  Perhaps  he  was  imprudent 
— but  be  was  a  young  man,  and  human  nature  is  ....  -  . 
human  nature 
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At  the  opera  Godfrey  felt  his  clanger  increase  every  mo- 
ment. Miss  Hauton  was  particularly  engaging,  and  many 
circumstances  conspired  to  flatter  his  vanity,  and  to  interest 
him  for  this  fair  victim  of  ambition.  Her  Marquis  was  in  the 
box,  smelling  of  claret,  and  paying  his  devoirs  to  his  intended 
bride,  apparently  very  little  to  her  satisfaction.  Commission- 
er Falconer,  leaning  from  the  back  row,  complimented  Miss 
Hauton  upon  her  appearance  this  night,  and  observed,  "  that 
though  it  was  a  new  opera,  all  fashionable  eyes  were  turned 
from  the  stage  to  Lady  Oldborough's  box." 

Miss  Hauton  smiled  civilly  upon  the  Commissioner,  theft 
turning  to  Godfrey,  in  a  low  soft  voice  repeated, 

u  And  er»n  when  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy, 
The  been  distrastlnf  asks,  If  this  be  Joy  f» 


Godfrey  was  touched,  she  saw    it, — and  sighed- 


short  time  afterwards  her  Marquis  left  the  box.  Miss  Hauton 
recovered  from  her  languor,  and  became  animated  in  conver- 
sation with  Godfrey.  He  felt  the  whole  power  of  her  charms, 
the  immediate  force  of  the  temptation.  But  he  recollected 
who  she  was,  he  recollected,  that  she  had  not  shown  any  in- 
stances of  discretion  which  could  redeem  her  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  mother's  disgrace — The  songs  he  had  heard  from 
Miss  Hauton's  lips — Captain  Bellamy  and  the  waltzing,  came 
full  upon  his  mind. 

44  No" — said  he  to  himself — "  as  a  wife  I  cannot  think  of 
her — were  the  Marquis  of  Twickenham  out  of  the  question, 
my  wife  she  cannot  be.  Then  honour  forbids  me  to  trifle 
with  her  affections  merely  to  gratify  my  vanity,  or  the  feel- 
ings of  the  moment." 

Captain  Percy  well  knew,  that  some  men  can  satisfy  their 
consciences,  by  calling  a  certain  sort  of  treachery  by  the  soft 
name  of  gallantry.  He  was  aware,  that  he  could,  like  many 
others  in  similar  circumstances,  deceive  by  equivocal  looks 
arid  expressions,  and  then  throw  the  blame  from  themselves, 
by  asking  why  the  woman  was  such  a  4xk>l  as  to  believe,  pro* 
testing  that  they  never  had  a  thought  of  her,  and  swearing 
that  tbey  had  not  the  least  idea  she  had  ever  understood  them 
to  mean  any  thing  serious  ;  but  Godfrey  had  too  much  good 
feeling,  and  good  principle,  to  follow  such  examples. 

Miss  Hauton  had  a  copy  of  the  new  opera  before  her,  and 
as  she  turned  over  the  leaves,  she  pointed  out  to  him  the  pas- 
sages that  she  liked.  Some  were  peculiarly  applicable  to  her 
own  situation,  representing  a  heroine  forced  to  marry  a  man 
she  hates,  whilst  she  tenderly  loves  another.  Godfrey  could 
not,  or  would  not,  understand  the  Italian.  It  was  perfectly 
well  explained  to  him,  and  then  perceiving  the  applications 
made  of  certain  lines  by  Miss  Hauton's  voice  and  eyes,  he 
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hid  no  resource  but  in  a  new  singer,  to  whom  he  became  sud- 
denly so  attentive,  that  nothing  could  distract  him  from  the 
stage.  When  the  actress  ceased  to  sing,  be  found  means  to 
engage  the  Miss  Falconers  in  a  discussion  of  her  merits,  which, 
with  all  the  nonsense,  and  compliments  to  their  taste,  the  oc- 
casion required,  filled  up  the  dangerous  interval  till  the  opera 

was  over*— —Then — —more  dangerous  still waiting 

for  carriages  in  the  crmh  room  ;  but  through  all  these  perils, 
Godfrey  passed  so  dexterously,  as  to  leave  Miss  Hauton  in 
doubt  whether  she  had  been  understood  or  not*  Thus  he 
hoped  that  her  conscience  would  in  future,  if  she  should  ever 
after  her  marriage  reflect  oo  the  opera  of  this  night,  be  as 
much  at  ease  as  his  own — though,  perhaps,  not  with  so  good 
reason. 

After  this  night,  Godfrey  would  not  expose  himself  to  a  re- 
petition of  similar  danger,  and  that  he  might  avoid  meeting 
this  fair  lady  again,  he  refused  two  invitations  from  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner to  a  ball  at  her  house*  and  to  a  musical  party.  This 
deserves  to  be  recorded  to  bis  credit,  because  he  was  very 
fond  both  of  music  and  dancing* 

The  day  before  he  was  to  leave  town,  at  the  hour  and  min- 
ute appointed,  Godfrey  waited  upon  Lord  Old  borough.  But 
not  such  his  reception  now  as  it  had  been  on  his  first  visit  to 
this  minister,  lie  was  kept  two  hours  waiting  alone  in  an 
anti-chamber.  At  last  the  cabinet  door  opened,  and  Lord 
Oldborough  appeared  with  a  dark  cold  countenance,  and  a 
haughty  stiffness  in  his  whole  frame.  His  Lordship  walked 
deliberately  forward,  till  he  came  within  a  yard  of  our  young 
officer,  and  then,  without  speaking,  bent  his  head  and  body 
slowly,  and  so  remained  as  if  waiting  to  be  informed  who 
Captain  Percy  was,  and  what  his  business  might  be.  Aston- 
ishment, and  offended  pride,  flashed  successively  in  Godfrey's 
countenance.  Lord  Oldborough,  after  fixing  bis  interrogating 
eyes  upon  him  ineffectually,  receiving  no  explanation,  seemed 
to  come  a  little  to  his  recollection,  and  condescended  to  say, 

44  Captain  Percy,  I  believe  ! your  commands  with  me* 

Captain  Percy." 

"  My  Lord,  t  have  the  honour  to  be  here  by  your  Lord* 
ship's  appointment  on  Major  Gascoigne*s  business/9 

"  Sir,  you  bad  a  note  from  me  yesterday,  I  believe,  which 
contained  all  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  say  on  Major  Gas- 
coigne's  business." 

u  Pardon  me,  my  Lord, — I  never  had  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving any  note  from  your  Lordship*" 

"  very  extraordinary  !  I  sent  it  by  my  own  man.  You 
are  at  Batt's  Hotel,  Sir  ?" 

"  No,  my  Lord,  at  the  British  Hotel." 


u  Ha  ! — thai  i3  the  cause  of  the  mistake.  You  will  find 
my  note,  Sir,  at  BattV 

Captain  Percy  bowed,— Lord  Oldborough  bowed,— not  a 
word  more  passed,— Lord  Oldborough  walked  on  to  his  car* 
riage,  which  rolled  him  away  with  glorious  rapidity,  whilst 
Godfrey,  his  face  flushed  with  resentment,  looked  after  him 
for  an  instant,  then  putting  on  hid  bat,  which  the  porter  held 
to  him,  he  walked  off  as  fast  as  possible  to  Ban's  Hotel,  impa- 
tient  to  see  the  note,  which  was  to  explain  the  meaning  of  this 
extraordinary  conduct.  The  note  ne  found.  But  it  threw 
little  light  upon  the  business.  It  was  written  in  Secretary 
Cunningham  Falconer's  hand,  and  was  as  follows  : 

u  Lord  Oldborough  will  inform  Captain  Percy  when  any 
thing  shall  be  decided  upon  relative  to  the  business  on  which 
Captain  Percy  spoke  to  Lord  ddboraqgl* ;  and  as  communi- 
cation by  letter  will  answer  every  purpoae,  his  Lordship 
hopes,  that  he  shall  not  be  the  means  of  detaining  Captain 
Percy  longer  from  his  regiment* 

"  Tuesday " 

A  civil  dismission  I— After  three  attempts  Godfrey  obtained 
a  sight  of  Secretary  Cunningham,  who  as  he  thought  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  affair ;  but  this  suspicion  was  at  first  dissi- 
pated by  the  unusual  openness  with  which  the  secretary  look- 
ed and  spoke*  Apparently  without  fear  of  committing  him- 
self, he  said  at  once  that — "  It  was  a  very  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding— that  he  could  no  way  account  for  it,  but  by  supposing 
that  the  Lieutenant-colonel  in  question  had,  through  his  relation, 
Lord  Skreene,  influenced  his  Grace  of  Greenwich,  and  that 
Lord  Oldborough  could  not  in  the  present  conjuncture  make 
any  movement  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Duke." 

u  In  all  these  things,  in  all  transactions  with  politicians," 
said  Godfrey,  u  there  are  wheels  within  wheels,  which  we 
Simple  people  never  suspect :  And  by  awkwardly  interfering 
with  them,  when  they  are  in  motion,  we  are  hurt,  we  know 
not  hqw  or  why," 

Cunningham  smiled  significantly,  but  was  silent— his  air 
of  frankness  vanished,  and  his  solemn  reserve  returned. 
*  Cunningham  will  never  be  hurt  in  that  way99— thought  God- 
frey—" I  never  saw  a  fellow  so  careful  of  himself.  I  am  con- 
vinced he  weuld  not  hazard  his  little  finger  to  save  the  whole 
British  empire,  much  less  to  serve  a  private  friend  like  me,  or 
a  poor  honest  man  like  Gascoigne." 

Godfrey  was  too  proud  to  make  any  further  attempts  to  in- 
terest his  diplomatic  cousin  in  the  affair.  He  rose  and  bade 
the  Secretary  adieu,  who,  with  proper  smiles  and  bows,  at* 
tended  him  to  the  very  door. 
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a  Thank  Heaven  {"—thought  Godfrey,  as  he  left  the  Sec- 
retary's office — "  1  am  not  forced  to  dance  attendance  opon 
any  great  man,  or  any  great  man's  secretary.  1  am  .  .  .  • 
like  my  father — independent,  and  will  keep  myself  so ;  and 
if  ever  I  live  opon  a  smile  for  years,  it  shall  not  be  upon  the 
smiles  of  a  minister,  but  on  those  of  a  fair  lady." 

Godfrey  left  town  immediately,  and  returned  to  his  regi- 
ment. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Little  versed  in  the  ways  of  courts  or  courtiers,  Godfrey 
had  been  easily  deceived  by  the  apparent  candour  of  Cun- 
ningham Falconer.  The  fact  was,  that  Cunningham,  not  di- 
rectly from  himself,  but  by  means  of  persons,  of  whom  Lord 
Old  borough  could  have  no  suspicion,  had  insinuated  to  bis 
lordship,  that  Godfrey  Percy  was  the  secret  cause  of  the 
aversion  Miss  Hauton  showed  to  the  proposed  match  with  the 
Marquis  of  Twickenham.  This  idea  once  suggested  was 
easily  confirmed  by  the  account  of  the  young  lady's  behav- 
iour at  the  opera,  which  was  reported  to  Lord  Oldborough 
with  proper  exaggerations,  and  with  a  total  misrepresentation 
of  Godfrey's  conduct.  The  fainting  at  the  ball  was  also  re- 
collected, and  many  other  little  circumstances  combined  to 
bring  conviction  to  Lord  Old  borough's  mind.  He  was  now 
persuaded,  that  Major  Gascoigne's  business  was  merely  a  pre- 
tence for  Godfrey's  coming  to  town  ;  apprehension  of  being 
disappointed  in  completing  an  alliance  essential  to  his  ambi- 
tious views,  pique  at  the  idea  of  being  deceived,  and  nearly 
duped  by  a  boy  and  a  girl,  a  rooted  hatred  and  utter  con- 
tempt for  love,  and  love  affairs,  altogether  produced  that 
change  in  Lord  Old  borough's  manner  towards  Captain  Percy, 
which  had  appeared  so  extraordinary.  Had  Captain  Percy 
delayed  to  leave  town,  he  would  next  day  have  received  or- 
ders from  his  commanding  officer  to  join  his  regiment.  As  to 
Major  Gascoigne's  business,  it  had  made  so  little  impression 
upon  Lord  Oldborough,  that  he  had  totally  forgotten  the  poor 
Major's  name,  till  Godfrey  repeated  it  to  him.  Indeed,  God- 
frey himself  could  scarcely  have  blamed  his  lordship  for  this, 
had  he  known  how  much  business,  how  many  cares  pressed 
at  this  time  upon  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  statesman.  ^  Be- 
sides a  load  of  public  business,  and  all  the  open  and  violent 
attacks  of  opposition,  which  he  had  usually  to  sustain,  he  was 
now  under  great  and  increasing  anxiety  from  the  discovery  of 
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that  plot  against  him,  among  his  immediate  associates  in  office, 
which  the  Tourville  papers,  deciphered  by  Commissioner  Fal- 
coner and  Cunningham,  had  but  partially  revealed.  Lord 
Oldborough  was  in  the  condition  of  a  person  apprised  that  be 
is  standing  upon  ground  that  is  undermined,  but  who  does  not 
know  exactly  by  what  hand,  or  at  what  moment  the  train  that 
may  destroy  him  is  to  be  set  on  fire.  One  word  frequently  re- 
curred in  the  Tourville  papers,  which  puzzled  Commissioner 
Falconer  extremely,  ana  of  which  he  was  never  able  to  make 
out  the  meaning  ;  the  word  was  Gassoc. It  was  used  thus : 

"  We  are  sorry  to  find  that  the  Gassoc  has  not  agreed  to  our 
proposal."  "  No  answer  has  been  given  to  question  No.  2  by 
the  Gassoc." — *-"  With  regard  to  the  subsidy,  of  which 
£35,000  have  not  been  sent  or  received,  the  Gassoc  has  never 
explained,  in  consequence  great  discontents  here." — "  If  the 
Gassoc  be  finally  determined  against  the  Eagle,  means  must  be 
taken  to  accomplish  the  purposes  alluded  to  in  paragraph  4,  in 
green  (of  the  7th  ult.),  also  those  hi  No.  B.  in  lemon-juice  (of 
September  last)" *c  The  Gassoc  will  take  notes  of  the  mi- 
ning tools  forgotten — also  bullets  too  large,  and  no  flints — (as 
per  No.  9,  in  sympathetic  ink) — also  the  sea-charts,  sent  in- 
stead of  maps— consequent  delay  in  march  of  troops — loss  of 
fortress — to  be  attributed  to  the  Eagle." 

The  Eagle,  which  at  first  had  been  taken  for  granted  to  be 
the  Austrian  eagle,  was  discovered  to  be  Lord  Oldborough. 
An  eagle  was  bis  lordship's  crest,  and  the  sea-charts,  and  the 
mining  tools,  brought  the  sense  home  to  him  conclusively.  It 
was  plain  that  the  Gassoc  stood  for  some  person,  who  was  in- 
imical to  Lord  Oldborough,  but  who  it  could  be  was  the  ques- 
tion. Commissioner  Falconer  suggested,  that  for  Gassoc,  you 
should  read  Gosshatok,  then  said  he,  "by  finding  what  nobleman 
or  gentleman  has  gosshawk  in  his  arms,  you  have  the  family 
name,  and  the  individual  is  afterwards  easily  ascertained." 
To  the  herald's  office  the  Commissioner  went  a  goss-bawking, 
but  after  spending  a  whole  day  with  the  assistance  of  Garter 
king  at  arms,  he  could  make  nothing  of  his  goss-hawks,  and 
he  gave  them  up. 

He  next  presumed  that  there  might  be  a  mistake  of  one 
letter  in  the  foreign  spelling  of  the  word,  and  that  Gassoc 
should  be  Cassock,  and  might  then  mean  a  certain  bishop, 
who  was  known  to  be  a  particular  enemy  of  Lord  Oldbor- 
ough. But  still  there  were  things  ascribed  to  the  Gassoc, 
which  could  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  or  cognizance  of 
the  Cassock — and  the  Commissioner  was  reluctantly  obliged 
to  give  up  the  Church.  He  next  suggested,  that  not  only  one 
letter,  but  every  letter  in  the  word  might  be  mistaken  in  the 
foreign  spelling,  and  that  Gassoc  might  be  the  French  or  Ger- 
man written  imitation  of  the  oral  sound  of  some  English  prop- 
12 
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er  name.  The  Commissioner  supported  this  opinion  very  plaus- 
ibly bj  citing  manj  instances  of  the  barbarous  spelling  of  En- 
glish names  by  foreigners.— Bassompierre  writes  Jorchaux 
-~forYork*house,  Innimtbortfor  Kensington.  Even  in  the  polite 
memoirs  of  le  Comte  de  Grammont  we  have  Southask  for  South- 
eak— and  Warmestre  for  some  English  name  not  vet  decipher- 
ed. Upon  this  hint  the  Commissioner  and  Cunningham  made 
anagrams  of  half  the  noble  names  in  England,  but  in  rain. 

Afterwards,  recollecting  that  it  was  the  fashion  in  Charles 
the  Second's  time  even  to  pun  in  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  no- 
bility, and  in  the  choice  of  their  mottoe,  he  went  to  work 
again  at  the  Herald's  office,  and  tried  a  course  of  puns,  but 
to  no  purpose — The  commissioner  was  mortified  to  find  all  his 
iigenuity  at  fault 

Cunningham  took  care  not  to  suggest  any  thing,  therefore 
be  could  never  be  convicted  of  mistake.  Nor  was  be  in  the 
least  vexed  by  his  father's,  or  bis  own  fruitless  labour,  because 
he  thought  it  might  tend  to  bis  future  advancement. 

Lord  Oldborough  had  thrown  out  a  hint,  that  it  would  soon 
be  necessary  to  recall  the  present,  and  send  a  new  envoy  or 
resident  to  the  German  court  in  question ;  Cunningham  nour- 
ished a  hope  of  being  chosen  for  this  purpose,  as  the  Tour- 
ville  papers  were  already  known  to  bim,  and  he  could,  under 
private  instructions,  negociate  with  M.  de  Tourville,  and  draw 
from  him  an  explanation.  He  did  not,  however,  trust  even 
bis  father  with  the  hope  be  had  conceived,  but  relied  on  bis 
own  address,  and  continually  strove,  by  oblique  hints,  to  mag- 
nify the  danger  of  leaving  any  part  of  the  plot  unravelled. 

What  effect  these  suggestions  produced,  or  whether  they 
produced  any,  Cunningham  was  unable  to  judge  from  the 
minister's  impenetrable  countenance.  Lord  Oldborough  lost 
not  a  moment  in  repairing  the  mistake  about  sea-charts,  and 
the  omission  of  mining  tools,  which  he  bad  discovered  from  a 
paragraph  in  the  Tourville  papers ;  he  stayed  not  to  inquire 
whether  the  error  had  been  wilful  or  unintentional — that  he 
left  for  future  investigation.  His  next  object  was  the  subsi- 
dy. This  day  the  duke  of  Greenwich  gave  a  cabinet-dinner. 
After  dinner,  when  the  servants  had  retired,  and  when  none 
of  the  company  were  prepared  for  such  a  stroke,  Lord  Old* 
borough,  in  bis  decided  but  very  calm  manner,  began  with, 

"  My  lords,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  an  amir  of  some 
importance. — The  subsidy  from  the  secret  service  to  our  Ger- 
man aUy." 

All  who  had  within  them  sins  unwhipped  of  justice  trem- 
bled. 

u  I  have  learned,  no  matter  how," — continued  Lord  Oldbor- 
ough, u  that  by  some  strange  mistake  £35,000  of  that  subsidy 
were  not  remitted  at  the  time  appointed  by  us,  and  that  dit- 
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contents,  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  hit  Majesty's  service, 
have  arisen  in  consequence  of  this  delay." 

His  lordship  paused,  and  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
faces  of  feigned  astonishment,  and  real  conciousness  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  Each  looked  at  the  other  to  inquire  by 
what  means  this  secret  was  divulged,  and  to  discover  if  potsl- 
ble  how  much  more  was  known.  Lord  Skreene  began  at  the 
same  moment  with  the  Duke  of  Greenwich,  to  suggest  that 
some  clerk  or  a^ent  must  certainly  be  much  to  blame.  Lord 
Old  borough,  in  his  decided  Cone,  replied,  "  That  it  was  indiffer- 
ent to  him,  what  clerk,  agent,  or  principal  was  to  blame  in  the 
business ;  but  if  the  money  were  not  bona  fide  remitted,  and 
acknowledged  by  the  court  to  which  it  was  promised,  and  be- 
fore any  disagreeable  consequenses  should  ensue,  he  must  be 
under  the  necessity  of  stating  the  affair  to  his  majesty— of  re- 
signing his  office,  and  bringing  the  whole  before,  parliament." 

The  terror  of  his  voice,  and  lightning  of  his  eye,  the  dread 
of  bis  determined  spirit,  operated  powerfully.  The  subsidy 
was  remitted  the  next  day,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  service 
of  plate,  which  Lord  Skreene  had  bespoken  for  bis  mistress, 
ana  though  Secretary  Cope  was  compelled  to  sell  at  some  dis- 
advantage a  few  of  the  very  few  remaining  acres  of  bis  pater- 
nal estate,  to  make  good  what  bad  been  borrowed  from  the  se- 
cret service  money. 

At  the  cabinet  dinner,  the  keen  eye  of  Lord  Oldborotigh 
bad  discerned  some  displeasure  lurking  in  the  mind  of  the  Duke 
of  Greenwich—- A  man  of  considerable  political  cooseaoence, 
from  his  rank  and  connexions,  and  from  the  number  of  voices 
he  could  command  or  influence.  Lord  Oldborough  knew,  that, 
if  he  could  regain  the  Duke,  be  could  keep  in  awe  bis  other 
enemies.  Hfe  Grace  was  a  pufczle-headed,  pompous  fool,  whom 
Heaven  bad  cursed  with  the  desire  to  be  a  statesman.  He  had 
not  more  than  four  ideas,  but  to  those  four, which  he  conceived 
to  be  his  own,  he  was  exclusively  attached.  Vet  a  perfton  Of 
address  and  cunning  could  put  things  into  his  head,  wnkh  after 
a  time  be  woold  find  there,  believe  to  be  his  own,  ind  which 
be  woold  then  propose  as  new  with  great  solemnity,  and  sup- 
port with  voch  zeal.  Lord  OUborougb,  however,  was  neith- 
er able  not  wilting  to  manage  Ms  Grace  m  this  toafcner ;  he 
was  too  imperious ;  his  pride  of  character  was  at  continual  ta- 
riance  with  the  Duke's  pride  of  rank.  The  Duke's  was  a 
sort  of  pride,  which  Lord  CHdboroutf h  did  Hot  always  under- 
stand, and  which  when  he  did,  he  despised ;  h  was  a  speties 
of  pride,  that  was  perpetually  taking  offence  at  trifling  faik- 
ires  in  etiquette,  ot  which  Lord  Oldbortugb,  intent  t»po»  great 
objects,  was  sometimes  guilty*  There  is  a  class  of  pcrtkiciant) 
ww  err  by  looking  for  causes  in  too  high  a  sphete,  and  by 
attributing  the  changes  which  perplex  state*  and  tnonarehs  to 
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great  passions  and  large  motives*  Lord  Oldborough  was  one 
of  this  class,  and  with  all  his  talents  would  have  failed  in  ev- 
ery attempt,  to  comprehend  and  conciliate  the  Duke  of  Green- 
wich, had  he  not  been  assisted  by  the  inferior  genius  of  Com- 
missioner Falconer.  While  his  Lordship  was  thus  searching 
far  and  wide  among  the  reasonable  and  probable  causes  for 
the  Duke's  coldness,  examining  and  re-examining  the  bearings 
of  every  political  measure,  as  it  could  affect  his  Grace's  inter- 
est immediately  or  remotely,  Commissioner  Falconer  sought 
for  the  cause,  and  found  it  in  the  lowest  scale  of  trifles.  He 
made  the  discovery  by  means,  which  Lord  Oldborough  could 
not  have  devised,  and  would  not  have  used.  The  Duke  had 
a  favourite  under  clerk,  who,  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
disclosed  the  secret  to  the  Commissioner.  Lord  Oldborough 
bad  sent  his  Grace  a  note,  written  in  his  own  hand,  sealed 
with  a  wafer.  The  clerk,  who  was  present  when  the  note 
was  received,  said  that  the  Duke's  face  flushed  violently,  and 
that  he  flung  the  note  immediately  to  his  secretary,  exclaiming, 

"  Open  that  if  you  please,  Sir — /  wonder  how  any  man  can 
have  the  impertinence  to  send  me  his  spittle!" 

This  nice  offence,  which  bore  so  coarse  a  comment,  had 
alienated  the  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Greenwich.  When  Com- 
missioner Falconer  had  thus  sagaciously  discovered  the  cause 
of  the  noble  Duke's  displeasure,  he  with  great  address  ap- 
plied a  remedy.  Without  ever  hinting  that  he  knew  of  the 
offensive  circumstance,  having  some  business  to  transact  with 
the  Duke,  he  contrived,  as  if  undesignedly,  to  turn  the  con- 
versation upon  his  friend  Lord  Old  borough's  strange  and  un- 
accountable negligence  of  common  forms  and  etiquette  ;  as  a 
proof  of  which  he  told  the  Duke  in  confidence,  and  in  a  very 
low  voice,  an  anecdote,  which  he  beard  from  his  son  Cun- 
ningham, from  Lord  Oldborough's  own  secretary,  or  the  Com- 
missioner protested  that  be  would  not,  he  could  not  have  be- 
lieved it — His  Lordship  had  been  once  actually  upon  the 
Kint  of  sealing  a  note  with  a  wafer  to  one  of  the  Royal 
ikes  ! — had  the  wafer  absolutely  on  his  lips,  when  Cun- 
ningham felt  it  his  duty  to  take  the  liberty  of  remonstrating. 
— Upon  which,  Lord  Oldborough,  as  Commissioner  Falconer 
said,  looked  with  the  utmost  surprise,and  replied,  "|  have  seal- 
ed with  a  wafer  to  the  Duke  of  Greenwich,  and  he  was  not  of- 
fended." 

This  anecdote,  the  truth  of  which  it  fortunately  never  occur- 
red to  the  Duke  to  doubt,  had  an  immediate  and  powerful  ef- 
fect upon  his  mind,  as  the  Commissioner  saw  by  the  compla- 
cent smile  that  played  on  his  countenance,  and  still  further,  by 
the  condescending  pity  with  which  his  Grace  observed,  that 
u  Great  geniuses  never  understand  common  things — but  do  eve- 
ry thing  awkwardly,  whether  they  cut  a  book,  or  seal  a  note." 
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Mr.  Falconer  having  thus  brought  the  Duke  into  fine  tem- 
per, left  him  in  the  best  dispositions  possible  toward  Lord  Old- 
borough,  went  to  bis  Lordship  to  report  progress,  and  to  boast 
of  his  success  ;  but  he  told  only  as  much  of  what  had  passed, 
as  he  thought  would  suit  the  statesman's  character,  and  ensure 
bis  approbation.  The  Duke  of  Greenwich  was  as  much 
pleased  by  this  reconciliation  as  Lord  Oldborough  ;  for,  though 
in  a  fit  of  offended  pride  he  had  been  so  rash  as  to  join  his 
Lordship's  enemies,  yet  be  had  always  dreaded  coming  to 
open  war  with  such  an  adversary.  His  Grace  felt  infinitely 
more  safe  and  comfortable  when  he  was  leaning  upon  Lord 
Oldborough,  than  when  he  stood  opposed  to  him,  even  in 
secret.  There  were  points  in  politics  in  which  he  and  Lord 
Oldborough  coincided,  though  they  had  arrived  at  these  by  far 
different  roads.  They  agreed  in  an  overweening  love  of 
aristocracy,  and  an  inclination  toward  arbitrary  power; 
they  agreed  in  a  hatred  of  innovation ;  they  agreed  in 
the  principle,  that  free  discussion  should  be  discouraged, 
and  that  the  country  should  be  governed  with  a  high 
and  strong  hand.  On  these  principles  Lord  Oldborough  al- 
ways acted,  but  seldom  spoke,  and  the  Duke  of  Greenwich, 
continually  talked,  but  seldom  acted.  In  fact,  his  Grace, 
u  though  he  roared  so  loud,  and  looked  so  wondrous  grim," 
was  in  action,  afraid  of  every  shadow.  Right  glad  was  be 
to  have  his  political  vaunts  made  good  by  a  coadjutor  of  com- 
manding talents,  resource,  and  civil  courage.  Yet  as  Lord 
Oldborough  observed,  with  a  man  of  such  wayward  pride  and 
weak  understanding  there  was  no  security  from  day  to  day 
for  the  permanence  of  his  attachment.  It  was  then  tnat  Com- 
missioner Falconer,  ever  ready  at  expedients,  suggested  that 
an  alliance  between  his  Grace's  family  and  his  Lordship's 
would  be  the  best  possible  security  ;  and  that  this  alliance 
might  be  easily  effected,  since  it  was  evident  of  late,  that  the 
Marquis  of  Twickenham  was  much  disposed  to  admire  the 
charms  of  his  Lordship's  neice,  Miss  Hauton.  Lord  Old- 
borough had  not  remarked,  that  the  Marquis  admired  any 
thing  but  good  wine  ;  bis  Lordship's  attention  was  not  turned 
to  these  things,  nor  had  he,  in  general,  much  faith  in  friend- 
ships founded  on  family  alliances  ;  but  he  observed,  that  the 
Duke  was  peculiarly  tenacious  of  connexions  and  relation- 
ships,  and  therefore  this  might  be  the  best  method  of  hold- 
ing him. 

From  the  moment  Lord  Oldborough  decided  in  favour  of 
his  scheme,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Falconer  had  done  all  in  their  power, 
with  the  utmost  zeal  and  address,  to  forward  it,  by  contriving 
continual  dancing  parties  and  musical  meetings,  at  their  house, 
for  the  young  people.  Lady  Oldborough,  who  was  sickly, 
whose  manners  were  not  popular,  and  who  could  not  bear  to  be 
put  out  of  her  way,  was  quite  unsuited  to  this  sort  of  business^ 
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and  rejoiced  tbat  the  Falconers  took  it  off  her  hands.  Things 
were  just  in  this  state,  and  Lord  Oldborough  had  fixed  his 
mind  upon  the  match,  when  Godfrey  Percy's  arrival  in  town 
had  threatened  disappointment  In  consequence  of  this  fear, 
Lord  Oldborough  not  only  despatched  Godfrey  directly  to  his 
regiment,  but,  to  put  an  end  to  the  danger  at  once,  to  banish 
the  idea  of  seeing  him  again  completely  out  of  the  young  la- 
dy's head,  the  cruel  uncle  and  decided  politician  had  God- 
frey's regiment  ordered  immediately  to  the  West  Indies. 

Letter  from  Godfrey  Percy  to  his  father. 

14  My  dear  father, 

44  We  have  a  new  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Lord  Skreene 
has  removed  his  precious  nephew  to  another  regiment,  and  to 
punish  us  for  not  liking  the  pretty  boy,  has  ordered  us  all  off 
to  the  West  Indies.  So  ends  our  croaking,— our  new  King 
Log  we  cannot  complain  of  as  too  young,  or  too  much  on  the 

Jui-vive — he  looks  as  if  he  was  far  gone  in  a  lethargy — can 
ardly  keep  himself  awake  while  he  is  giving  the  word  of 
command,  and,  instead  of  being  a  martinet,  T  am  sure  he 
would  not  care  if  the  whole  corps  wore  their  regimentals 
the  wrong  side  outwards.  Gascoigne  will  have  all  the  regi- 
mental business  on  his  shoulders,  and  no  man  can  do  it  better. 
— He  is  now  at  my  elbow,  supplying  four  hundred  men  and 
forty  officers  with  heads.  The  noise  of  questions  and  com- 
mands, and  the  notes  of  preparation  are  so  loud  and  dissonant, 
that  I  hardly  know  what  I  write.  Gascoigne,  though  not 
benefited,  was  obliged  to  me  for  my  wrong-headed  journey  to 

London Henry  was  very  angry   with   Lord  Oldborough 

for  jilting  me Gascoigne  with  much  ado  kept  him  in  prop- 
er manners  toward  the  Lieutenant-colonel,  and  I,  in  admira- 
tion of  Gascoigne,  kept  my  temper  miraculously.  But  there 
was  an  impertinent  puppy  of  an  Ensign,  a  partisan  of  the 
Lieutenant-colonel,  who  wanted,  Pm  convinced,  to  have  the 
credit  of  fighting  a  duel  for  the  Colonel,  and  he  one  day  said, 
in  Captain  Henry's  hearing,  that  "  it  was  no  wonder  soma 
men  should  rail  against  ministerial  influence,  who  had  no  friends 
to  look  to,  and  were  men  of  no  family."  "  Do  you  mean 
that  for  me,  Sir  ?" — said  Henry.  44  Judge  for  yourself,  Sir.* 
—Poor  Henry  judged  ill,  and  challenged  the  Ensign.  Thejr 
fought— and  the  Ensign  was  slightly  wounded.  This  duel  has 
wakened  curiosity  again  about  Captain  Henry's  birth,  and  ha 
is  in  danger  of  being  exposed  continually  to  things  he  could 
not  like,  and  could  not  well  resent.  He  consulted  Gascoigne 
and  me,  and  has  told  us  all  he  knaws  of  his  history.  Read 
what  follows  to  yourself,  (or  I  have  permission  to  speak  of  his 
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affairs  only  to  you*  Captain  Henry  assured  us,  that  he  really 
does  not  know  to  what  family  he  belongs,  nor  who  his  father 
and  mother  were ;  but  he  has  reason  to  believe,  that  they 
were  Irish*  He  was  bred  up  in  a  merchant's  house  in  Dub- 
lin. The  merchant  broke,  and  went  off  with  bis  family  to 
America.  Henry  was  at  that  time  fifteen  or  sixteen.  The 
The  merchant  then  said,  that  Henry  was  not  his  nephew, 
nor  any  relation  to  him,  but  hinted  that  he  was  the  son  of 
a  Mr.  Henry,  who  had  taken  an  unfortunate  part  in  the 
troubles  of  Ireland,  and  who  had  suffered, — that  his  mother 
had  been  a  servant-maid,  and  that  she  was  dead.  The 
merchant  added,  that  be  had  taken  care  of  Henry  from 
regard  to  his  father,  but  that,  obliged  by  his  own  failure  in 
business  to  quit  the  country,  he  must  thenceforward  resign  the 
charge.    He  further  observed,  that  the  army  was  now  the 

Joung  man's  only  resource,  and,  on  taking  leave,  he  put  into 
[enry's  hands  a  £50  note,  and  an  Ensign's  commission. — 
With  his  commission  be  joined  bis  regiment,  which  was  at 
Cork.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  a  Cork  banker  called 
upon  him,  and  inquired  whether  he  was  Ensign  Charles  Hen- 
ry ;  and  upon  his  answering  in  the  affirmative,  informed  htm, 
that  he  baa  orders  to  pay  him  £400  in  quarterly  payments. 
The  order  came  from  a  house  in  Dublin,  and  this  was  all  the 
banker  knew.  On  Henry's  application  in  Dublin,  he  was 
told,  that  they  had  direction  to  stop  payment  of  the  an* 
nuity,  if  any  questions  were  asked.  Of  course,  Henry  asked 
no  more.    The  annuky  has  been  regularly  paid  to  him  ever 

since. When  he  was  scarcely  seventeen  he  was  pillaged 

of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  one  night  by  a  set  of  sharpers 
at  the  gaming  table.  This  loss  roused  his  prudence,  and  he 
has  never  played  since.  He  has  for  many  years  lived  within 
his  pay,  for  he  prudently  considered,  that  the  extraordinary 
supply  might  suddenly  fail,  and  then  he  might  be  left  in  debt 
and  distress,  and  at  the  same  time  with  habits  of  extrava- 
gance.  Instead  of  which,  he  has  laid  up  money  every  year, 

and  has  a  considerable  sum.  He  wishes  to  quit  the  armyt 
and  to  go  into  a  mercantile  house,  for  which  his  early  educa- 
tion has  fitted  him.  He  has  a  particular  talent  for  languages 
— speaks  French  and  Italian  accurately — Spanish  and  Dutch 
well  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  commerce.  So  any  mer- 
cantile house  who  wants  a  partner,  agent,  or  clerk  far  foreign 
affairs  (perhaps  I  am  not  correct  in  the  technical  terms)  could 
not  do  better  than  to  take  Charles  Henry.  For  his  integrity 
and  honour  I  would  answer  with  my  life.  Now,  my  dear 
father,  could  you  have  the  goodness  to  assist  us  so  far  as  to 
write  and  inquire  about  the  partner  in  London  of  those  Dutch 
merchants,  whom  you  had  an  opportunity  of  obliging  at  the 
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'time  of  the  shipwreck  ? — I  cannot  recollect  their  strange 
names,  but  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  left  you  their  address, 

and  that  of  their  London  correspondent. If  this  partner 

should  be  a  substantial  man,  perhaps  our  best  plan  would  be 
to  try  to  get  Henry  into  his  house.  You  have  certainly  soqae 
claim  there,  and  the  Dutchmen  desired  we  would  apply  to 
them,  if  ever  they  could  do  any  thing  to  serve  us — We  can 
but  try — I  am  afraid  you  will  say,  *  This  is  like  one  of  God- 
frey's wild  schemes.' — I  am  still  more  afraid,  that  you  should 
think  Henry's  romantic  story  is  against  Urn— but  such  things 
are — that  is  all  I  can  say — Here  is  no  motive  for  deception  ; 
and  if  you  were  to  see  the  young  man,  his  countenance  and 
manner  would  immediately  persuade  you  of  his  perfect  truth 
and  ingenuousness — I  am  aware  that  his  romantic  history 
would  not.  do  for  the  Dutclpmerchants,  or  the  London  part- 
ner ;  they  would  probably  set  him  down  directly  for  an  ad- 
venturer, and  refuse  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  So  I 
see  no  necessity  for  beginning  by  stating  it.  I  know  you  hate, 
and  I  am  sure  so  do  I,  all  novel-like  concealments  and  myste- 
ries :  but,  because  a  mart  makes  a  bargain  with  another,  he  is 
not  obliged  to  tell  him  his  whole  history — because  he  takes 
him  for  his  partner  or  his  master,  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
make  him  his  confidant.  All  that  the  merchants  can  want  or 
have  a  right  to  know,  is  forthcoming  and  clear — character— 
and  money. 

"  My  affectionate  love  and  old-fashioned  duty  to  my  dear 
mother — pray  assure  her  and  my  sisters,  that  they  shall  hear 
from  me,  though  I  am  going  to  have  *  one  foot  on  sea  and  one 
on  land.' 

"  Tell  dear  Caroline  the  portfolio  she  made  for  me  shall 
go  with  me  to  the  world's  end  ;  and  Rosamond's  Tippoo  Saib 
shall  see  the  West  Indies — Gascoigne  baa  been  in  the  West  In- 
dies before  now,  and  he  says  and  provtes,  that  temperance  $nd 
spice  are  the  best  preservatives  in  that  climate  ;  so  you  need 
not  fear  for  me,  for  you  know  I  love  pepper  better  than  port. 
— I  am  called  away  and  can  only  add,  that  the  yellow  fever 
there  has  subsided,  as  an  officer  who  arrived  last  week  tells 
me.  Our  regiment  is  just  going  to  embark  in  high  spirits — 
God  bless  you  all.  "  Your  affectionate  Son, 

"  G.  PKRCt. 

P.S.  "  Don't  let  my  mother  or  Rosamond  trust  to  newspaper 
reports— Trust  to  nothing  but  my  letters — Caroline,  I  know,  is 
fit  to  be  the  sister,  and  I  hope  will  some  time  be  the  mother  of 
heroes." 
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CHAPTER   K. 


Lord  Oldborougr  expected,  that  the  prompt  measure  of 
despatching  the  dangerous  Godfrey  to  the  West  Indies  would 
restore  things  to  their  former  train*  For  a  week  after  God- 
frey Percy's  departure  Miss  Hauton  seemed  much  affected  by 
it,  and  was  from  morning  till  night  languid,  or  in  the  sullens. 
Of  all  which  Lord  Old  borough  took  not  the  slightest  notice. 
In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  Miss  Falconer,  who  became  insep- 
arable from  Miss  Hauton,  flattering,  pitying,  and  humouring 
her,  contrived  to  recover  the  young  Lady  from  this  fit  of  de- 
spondency, and  produced  her  again  at  musical  parties.  She 
was  passionately  fond  of  music  ;  the  Miss  Falconers  played 
on  the  forte  piano  and  sung,  their  brother  John  accompanied 
exquisitely  on  the  flute,  and  the  Marquis  of  Twickenham, 
who  was  "  dull  as  the  fat  weed  that  grows  on  Lethe's  brink," 
stood  by, — admiring.  His  proposal  was  made  in  form — and 
in  form  the  young  lady  evaded  it — in  form  her  uncle,  Lord 
Oldborough,  tola  her,  that  the  thing  must  be,  and  proceeded 
directly  to  decide  upon  the  settlements  with  the  Duke  of 
Greenwich,  and  set  the  lawyers  to  work.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  bride  elect  wept,  and  deplored,  and  refused  to  eat,  drink, 
or  speak,  except  to  the  Miss  Falconers,  with  whom  she  was 
closetted  for  hours,  and  to  whom  the  task  of  managing  her 
was  consigned  by  common  consent. — The  Marquis,  who, 
though  he  was  as  he  said,  much  in  love,  was  not  very  delicate 
as  to  the  possession  of  the  lady's  affections,  wondered  that 
any  one  going  to  be  married  to  the  Marquis  of  Twickenham, 
could  be  so  shy,  and  so  melancholy  ;  but  her  confidantes  as- 
sured him,  that,  "  it  was  all  uncommon  refinement  and  sensi- 
bility, which  was  their  sweetest  Maria's  only  fault."  Excel- 
lent claret,  and  a  moderately  good  opinion  of  himself,  per- 
suaded the  Marquis  of  the  truth  of  all  the  Miss  Falconers 
pleased  to  say,  and  her  uncle  graciously  granted  the  delays, 
which  the  young  lady  prayed  for  week  after  week — till,  at 
last,  striking  his  hand  upon  the  table,  Lord  Oldborough  said, 
a,TTiere  must  be  an  end  of  this — the  papers  must  be  signed 
this  day  se'nnight — Maria  Hauton  shall  be  married  this  day 

fortnight." Maria  Hauton  was  sent  for  to  her  uncle's  study, 

beard  her  doom  in  sullen  silence ;  but  she  made  no  show  of 
resistance  and  Lord  Oldborough  was  satisfied.  An  hour  after- 
wards Commissioner  Falconer  begged  admission,  and  presented 
himself  with  a  face  of  consternation-— Lord  Oldborough  not 
13 
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easily  surprised  or  alarmed,  waited,  however,  with  some  anxi- 
ety, till  be  should  speak. 

"  My  Lord,  I  beg  pardon  for  this  intrusion  . . .  I  know,  at 
this  time,  you  are  much  occupied  •  •  •  •  But  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  I  should  communicate  . . . .  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
immediately  . . .  and  1  cannot  hesitate  •  •  •  •  though  I  really 
do  not  know  how  to  bring  myself . . . ." 

There  was  something  in  the  apparent  embarrassment  and 
distress  of  Mr.  Falconer,  which  Lord  Oldborough's  penetra- 
ting eve  instantly  discerned  to  be  affected.  His  Lordship 
turned  a  chair  towards  him,  but  said  not  a  word.  The  Com- 
missioner sat  down  like  a  man  acting  despair,  but  looking  for 
a  moment  in  Lord  Oldborough's  face,  be  saw  what  his  Lord- 
ship was  thinking  of,  and  immediately  his  affected  embarrass- 
ment became  real  and  great. 

44  Well,  Commissioner,  what  is  the  difficulty  P* 
44  My  Lord,  1  have  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour  heard 
what  will  ruin  me  for  ever  in  your  Lordship's  opinion,  unless 
your  Lordship  does  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  I  never 
heard  or  suspected  it  before — l  have  only  to  trust  to  your  mag- 
nanimity— and,  I  do." 

Lord  Oldborough  bowed  slightly 

44  The  fact,  if  you  please,  my  dear  Sir  ?" 
44  The  fact,  my  Lord,  is,  that  Captain  Bellamy,  whose  eyes, 
I  suppose,  have  been  quickened  by  jealousy,  has  discovered 
what  has  escaped  us  all  ... .  what  never  would  have  occur- 
red to  me  ...  •  what  never  could  have  entered  into  my 
mind  to  suspect  •  •  •  what  I  still  hope  .  . . ." 
44  The  fact,  Sir,  let  me  beg."— 

The  urgency  of  Lord  Oldborough's  look  and  voice  admit- 
ted of  no  delay. 

44  Miss  Hauton  is  in  love  with  my  son  John." 

44  Indeed  !" 

This — "  Indeed  !"— —  was  pronounced  in  a  tone  which  left 
the  Commissioner  in  doubt  what  it  expressed,  whether  pure 
surprise — indignation,  or  contempt — most  of  the  last,  perhaps 
— he  longed  to  hear  it  repeated,  but  he  had  not  that  satisfac- 
tion.— Lord  Oldborough  turned  abruptly — walked  up  and 
down  the  room  with  such  a  firm  tread  as  sounded  ominously 
to  the  Commissioner's  ear. 

44  So  then,  Sir,  Miss  Hauton,  I  think  you  tell  me,  is  in  love 
with  Cornet  Falconer  T ' 
44  Captain  Bellamy  says  so,  my  Lord." — 
44  Sir,  1  care  not  what  Captain  Bellamy  says — nor  do  I  well 
know  who,  or  what  he  is — much  less,  what  he  can  have  to  do 
with  my  family  affairs — I  ask,  Sir,  what  reason  you  have  to 
believe  that  my  niece  is  in  love,  as  it  is  called,  with  your  son  f 
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Ifou  certainly  would  not  make  such  a  report  to  me  'without 
good  reason  for  believing  it — What  are  your  reasons  ?" 

u  Excuse  me,  my  Lord,  my  reasons  are  founded  on  infor- 
mation which  1  do  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  repeat — But 
iipon  hearing  the  report  from"  •  .  .  .  The  Commissioner  in 
the  hurry  and  confusion  of  his  mind,  and  in  his  new  situation, 
totally  lost  his  tact,  and  at  this  moment  was  upon  the  point  of 
«gain  saying  .  .  .  frpm  Captain  Bellamy  ...  but  the  flash 
of  Lord  *Old  borough's  eye  warned  him  of  his  danger— he 
/dropped  the  name. 

"  1  immediately  went  to  sound  my  son  John,  and,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  he  has  not  yet  any  suspicion  of  the — truth." 

Lord  Oldborough's  countenance  cleared*  The  Commis- 
sioner recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  for  he  thought  he  saw 
his  way  before  him — "  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  let  your  Lord- 
ship know  the  first  hint  I  had  of  such  a  nature  .  .  .  for  how 
.soon  it  might  be  surmised  .  .  •  or  what  step  might  betaken, 
I  must  leave  it  to  your  Lordship  to  judge — I  can  only  assure 
jroo,  that  as  yet,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  John  has  not  any 
suspicion . .  •  Fortunately  he  is  very  slow— and  not  very  bright." 

Lord  Oldborougb  stood  with  compressed  lips,  seeming  to 
listen,  but  deep- in  thought* 

"  Mr.  Commissioner  Falconer,  let  us  understand  one  anoth- 
er well  now— as  we  have  done  hitherto.  If  your  son,  Cornet 
Falconer,  were  to  marry  Maria  Hauton,  she  would  no  longer 
be  my  niece,  he  would  have  a  portionless,  friendless,  and  in 
my  opinion,  a  very  silly  wife.  He  is,  1  think  you  say,  not 
very  bright  himself— He  would  probably  remain  a  cornet  the 
rest  of  his  days — All  idea  of  assistance  being  of  course  out  of 
the  question  in  that  case,  from  me,  or  mine,  to  him,  or  his." 

The  awful  pause  which  Lord  Oldborougb  made,  and  his 
determined  look,  gave  the  Commissioner  opportunity  to  reflect 
much,  in  a  few  seconds. 

"On  the  contrary,"  resumed  his  Lordship,  "if  your  son 
John,  my  dear  Sir,  show  the  same  desire  to  comply  with  my 
wishes,  and  to  serve  my  interests,  which  I  have  found  in  the 
rest  of  his  family,  he  shall  find  me  willing  and  able  to  ad- 
vance him  as  well  as  his  brother  Cunningham." 

"Your  Lordship's  wishes  wilj,  .1  can  answer  for  it,  be  laws 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  bis  family." 

"  In  eoe  word  then — Let  Cornet  Falconer  be  married  else- 
where, within  a  fortnight*  and  1  prophesy,  that  within  a  year 
he  shall  be  a  field  officer — within  two  years  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.'; 

Commissioner  Falconer  bowed  twice — low  to  the  field  offi- 
cer— lower  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonel. — 

u  I  have  long  had  a  match  in  my  eye  for  John,"  said  the 
father,  "  but  a  fortnight,  my  gracious  Lord  •  •  •  that  is  so 
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very  short  a  time  .  .  .  Your  Lordship  will  consider  there  are 
delicacies  in  these  cases  ...  no  young  Lady  .  .  .  it  is  im- 
possible .  .  .  your  Lordship  must  be  sensible  that  it  is  really 
impossible  with  a  young  Lady  of  any  family." 

44 1  am  aware  that  it  is  difficult,  but  not  impossible* — re- 
plied Lord  Old  borough,  rising  deliberately. 

The  Commissioner  took  his  leave,  stammering  somewhat 
of  "  nothing  being  impossible  for  a  friend,1'— courtier — he 
should  have  said. 

The  Commissioner  set  to  work  in  earnest  about  the  match 
he  had  in  view  for  John.  Not  one,  but  several  fair  visions 
flitted  before  the  eye  of  his  politic  mind.  The  Miss  Chat- 
lertons,  any  one  of  whom  would,  he  knew,  come  readily  with- 
in the  terms  prescribed — but  then,  they  had  neither  fortune 
nor  connexions.  A  relation  of  Lady  Jane  Granville's — ex- 
cellent connexion  and  reasonable  fortune — but  there  all  the 
decorum  of  regular  approaches  and  time  would  be  neces- 
sary :  luckily  a  certain  Miss  Petcalf  was  just  returned  from 
India,  with  a  large  fortune.  The  General,  her  father, 
was  anxious  to  introduce  his  daughter  to  the  fashionable 
world,  and  to  marry  her  for  connexion— fortune  no  object  to 
him— delicacies  he  would  waive-— The  Commissioner  saw — 
counted — and  decided — (There  was  a  brother  Petcalf  too, 
who  might  do  for  Georgiana — but  for  that  no  hurry) — John 
was  asked  by  his  father  if  he  would  like  to  be  a  Major  in  a 
year,  and  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  two  years  ? 

"  To  be  sure  he  would — was  he  a  fool  f 

"  Then  he  must  be  married  in  a  fortnight.* 

John  did  not  see  how  this  conclusion  followed  immediately 
from  the  premises,  for  John  was  not  quite  a  fool — So  he  an- 
swered-  Indeed  ! an  indeed  !  so  unlike  Lord  Oldbor- 

ough's,  that  the  Commissioner,  struck  with  the  contrast,  could 
scarcely  maintain  the  gravity  the  occasion  required,  and  he 
could  only  pronounce  the  words, 

u  General  Petcalf  has  a  daughter," — 

"  Ay,  Miss  Petcalf — Ay,  he  is  a  General,  true — now  I  see  it 
all — Well,  Pm  their  man — I  have  no  objection — but  Miss  Pet- 
calf !•  ...  Is  not  that  the  Indian  girl  ? Is  not  there 

a  drop  of  black  blood  ? No,  no,  father,"  cried  John, 

drawing  himself  up—44  I'll  be  d — - — d * 

44  Hear  me  first,  my  own  John,"  cried  his  father,  nlnch  and 
justly  alarmed,  for  this  motion  was  the  precursor  of  an  obsti- 
nate fit,  which,  if  John  took,  perish  father,  mother,  the  whole 
human  race,  he  could  not  be  moved  from  the  settled  purpose 
of  his  soul. 

"Hear  me,  my  beloved  John, — for  you  are  a  man  of 
sense,"  said  his  unblushing  father — "  do  you  think  Pd  have  a 
drop  of  black  blood,  for  my  daughter-in-law,  much  less  let 


my  favourite  too But  there's  none— it  is  climate — 

all  climate — as  you  may  see  by  only  looking  at  Mrs.  Gover- 
nor Carneguy,  bow  she  figures  every  where,  and  Miss  Pet- 
ealf  is  nothing  near  so  dark  as  Mrs.  Uarneguy,  surely." 

44  Surely"— said  John. 

44  And  her  father,  the  General,  gives  her  an  Indian  fortune 
to  suit  an  Indian  complexion." 

44  That's  good,  at  any  rate,"  quoth  John. 

44  Yes,  my  dear  Major— yes,  my  Lieutenant-Colonel,  to  be 
sure  that's  good.    So  to  secure  the  good  the  Gods  provide  us, 
go  you  this  minute,  dress  and  away  to  your  fair  Indian 
I'll  undertake  the  business  with  the  General." — 

44  But  a  fortnight,  mv  dear  father,"  said  John,  looking  in  the 
glass—"  bow  can  that  be  f 

44  Look  again,  and  tell  me  how  it  can  not  be  ? — Pray  don't 

Fut  that  difficulty  into  Miss  PetcalPs  head— into  her  heart 
am  sure  it  would  never  come." 

John  yielded  his  shoulder  to  the  push  bis  father  gave  him 
towards  the  door,  but  suddenly  turning  back, — 

44  Zounds,  father,  4  fortnight,"  he  exclaimed,  a  why  there 
won't  be  time  to  buy  even  boots !" 

44  And  what  are  even  boots,"  replied  his  father,  "  to  such  a 
man  as  you  1  »Go,  go,  man,  your  legs  are  better  than  all 
the  boots  in  the  world." 

Flattery  can  find  her  way  to  sooth  the  dullest,  coldest  ear 
alive*  John  looked  in  the  glass  again — dressed— and  went 
to  flatter  Miss  Petcalf.  The  proposal  was  graciously  accept- 
ed, for  the  Commissioner  stated,  as  he  was  permitted  in  con- 
fidence to  the  General,  that  his  son  was  under  the  special  pat- 
ronage of  Lord  Oldborougb,  who  would  make  him  a  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel in  two  years.  The  General,  who  looked  only 
for  connexion,  and  genteel  family,  was  satisfied.  The  young 
lady  started  at  the  first  mention  of  an  early  day — but  there 
was  an  absolute  necessity  of  pressing  that  point,  since  the 
young  officer  was  ordered  to  go  abroad  in  a  fortnight,  and 
could  not  bear  to  leave  England  without  completing  his  union 
with  Miss  Petcalf.  These  reasons  •  ...  as  no  other  were 
to  be  had,  proved  sufficient  with  father  and  daughter. 

John  was  presented  with  a  captain's  commission. — He, 
before  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  looked  again  and  again  in  the 
glass  to  take  leave  of  himself,  hung  up  his  flute, — and— was 
married. — The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  presented  to  Lord 
and  Lady  Oldborougb,  and  went  immediately  abroad.       — — 

Thus  the  forms  of  homage,  and  the  rights  of  vassalage  are 
altered  ;  the  competition  for  favour  having  succeeded  to  the 
dependence  for  protection,  the  feudal  lord  of  ancient  times 
could  ill  compete  in  power  with  the  influence  of  the  modern 
political  patron. -— -"* 
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Pending- the  nqgociatioa  t»f  this  gaarci^g^  and  ^i»*m  U*e 
whole  of  this  eventful  fortnight,  Cunningham  Fataoper  bad 
been  in  the  utmost  anxiety  that  can  be  conceived — not  for  a 
brother's  interests,  but  for  his  own  :  his  own  advancement  he 
judged  would  depend  upon  the  resplt,  and  he  could  -not -rest 
day  or  night,  till  the  marriage  was  tappihr  completed, — 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  secretly  cursed  all  the  loves  and 
marriages,  which  had  drawn  Lord  Oldbproqgh's  attention 
away  from  that  embassy,  on  which  bis  own  heart  was  fixed. 

Buck hu rat,  the  white,  though  not  .admitted  behind  the 
scenes,  said  he  was  sufficiently  amused  by  what  he  *aw  on 
the  stage,  enjoyed  the  comedy  of  the  whole,  and  pretty  well 
made  out  for  himself  the  double  plot.  The  confidante,  Miss 
Falconer,  played  her  part  to  admiration,  and  prevailed  On 
Miss  Hauton  to  appear  on  the  appointed  day  in  the  character 
of  a  reasonable  zoomon,  and  accordingly  she  suffered  herself  to 
be  led,  in  fashionable  style,  to  the  hymenial  altar  by  the 
Marquis  of  Twickenham.  This  denouement  satisfied  Lord 
Oldborough. , 


CHAPTER  X. 

Th*  day  after  his  niece's  marriage  was  happily  effected. 
Lord  Oldborough  said  to  his  secretary,  u  Now  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham Falconer,  I  have  leisure  to  turn  my  mind  again  to  the 
Tourville  papers." 

tt  I  was  in  nopes,  my  Lord," — said  the  Secretary  (*e  compo- 
sant  It  visage)—- "  I  was  in  hopes  this  happy  alliance,  which  * 
secures  the  Duke  of  Greenwich,  would  have  put  vour  Lord- 
ship's mind  completely  at  ease,  and  that  you  would  not  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  examine  farther  into  that  mystery." 

44  Weak  men  never  foresee  adversity  during  prosperity,  nor 
prosperity  during  adversity," — replied  Lord  Oldborough. 
"  His  Majesty  has  decided  immediately  to  recal  his  present 
envoy  at  that  German  court :  a  new  one  will  be  sent,  and  the 
choice  of  that  Envoy  his  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to 
leave  to  me.  You  are  a  very  young  man,  Mr.  Cunningham 
Falconer,  but  you  have  given  me  such  written  irrefragable 
proofs  of  your  ability  and  information,  that  I  have  no  scruple 
m  recommending  you  lo  his  Majesty,  as  a  person  to  whom 
his  interests  may  be  intrusted,  and  the  zeal  and  attachment 
your  family  have  shown  me  in  actions,  not  in  words  only 
have  convinced  me,  that  1  cannot  choose  betterfor  my  private 


aflairs»<— Therefore,  if  the  appointment  be  agreeable  to  you, 
you  cannot  too  soon  make  what  preparations  may  be  neo 
easwry^ 

Cunningham  delighted,  made  bis  acknowledgments  and 
thanks  for  the  honour  and  the  favour  conferred  upon  him,  with 
all  the  eloquence  in  his  power. 

•  "  1  endeavour  not  to  da  any  thing  hastily,  Mn»  Cunningham 
Falcone?,"  said  his  Lordship.  "  1  frankly  tell  you,  that  I  was 
not  at  first  prepossessed  in  your  favour,  no*  did  I  feel  inclined 
to  do  more  lor  you,  than  that  to  which  I  had  been  induced  by 
peculiar  circumstances*  Under  this  prepossession,  I,  perhaps* 
did  not  far  some  time  do  justice  to  your  talents,  but  I  should 
be  without  judgment,  or  without  candour,  if  I  did  not  feel  and 
acknowledge  the  merit  of  the  performance  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand." 

The  performance  was  a  pamphlet  in  support  of  Lord  Old- 
bouough's  administration,  published  in  Cunningham's  name, 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  written  by  his  good  genius  in 
the  garret. 

"  On  this"  said  Lord  Oldborougb,  putting  his  hand  upon 
it  as  it  lay  on  the  table,  "  on  this  found  your  just  title,  Sir,  to 
my  esteem  and  confidence." 

Would  not  the  truth  have  burst  from  any  man  of  common 
generosity,  honour,  or  honesty  ? — Would  not  a  man  who  had 
any  feeling,  conscience,  or  shame,  supposing  he  could  have 
resolved  to  keep  his  secret,  at  this  instant,  have  been  ready 
to  sink  into  the  earth  with  confusion,  under  this  unmerited 
praise  ? — In  availing  himself  falsely  of  a  title  to  esteem  and 
confidence,  then  fraudulently  of  another's  talents  to  obtain  fa* 
vour,  honour,  and  emolument,  would  not  a  blush,  or  silence, 
some  awkwardness,  or  some  hesitation,  have  betrayed  him  to 
eyes  far  less  penetrating  than  those  of  Lord  Oldborougb  ? — 
let  nothing  of  this  was  felt  by  Cunningham^— he  made,  with 
a  good  grace,  all  the  disqualifying  speeches  of  a  modest  au- 
thor, repeated  his  thanks  and  assurances  of  grateful  attach* 
ment,  and  retired  triumphant.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
he  was  fit  for  a  diplomatist*  His  credentials  were  forthwith 
made  out  in  form,  and  his  instructions,  public  and  private,  fur* 
nished.  No  expense  was  spared  in  fitting  him  out  for  his  em- 
bassy— bis  preparations  made,  his  suite  appointed,  his  liveries 
finished,  his  carriage  at  the  door,  he  departed  in  grand  style  ; 
and  all  Commissioner  Falconer's  friends,  of  which,  at  this 
time,  he  could  not  fail  to  have  many,  poured  in  with  congrat- 
ulations on  the  rapid  advancement  of  bis  sons,  and  on  all 
sides,  exclamations  were  heard  in  favour  of  friends  in  povxr. 

44  True — very  true  indeed*  And  see  what  k  is,"  said 
Commissioner  Falconer,  turning  to  Buckhurst, — "  see  what  k 
is  to  have  a  son  so  perverse,  that  he  will  not  make  use  of  a 
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good  friend  when  be  has  one,  and  who  will  not  accept  the 
promise  of  an  excellent  living  when  he  can  get  it !" 

All  his  friends  and  acquaintance  now  joining  in  one  chorus, 
•  told  Buckhurst  in  courtly  terms,  that  he  was  a  fool,  and  Buck- 
hurst  began  to  think  they  most  be  right.  "  For  here,"  said 
he  to  himself,  u  are  my  two  precious  brothers  finely  provided 
for,  one  an  envoy,  the  other  a  Major  in  esse,  and  a  Lieutenant- 
colonel  in  posse — and  I,  m  esse  ana  in  posse,  what?— Nothing — 
but  a  good  fellow — one  day  with  the  four-in-hand  club,  the 
next  in  my  chambers,  studying  the  law,  by  which  I  shall 
never  make  a  penny.  And  there's  Miss  Caroline  Percy,  who 
has  declined  the  honour  of  my  hand,  no  doubt,  merely  be- 
cause I  have  indulged  a  little  in  good  company,  instead  of  im- 
muring myself  with  Coke  and  Blackstone,  Viners  and  Saun- 
ders, Hosanquet  and  Schoales,  or  chaining  myself  to  a  spe- 
cial-pleader's desk,  like  cousin  Alfred,  that  galley-slave  of  the 
law  ! — No,  no,  I'll  not  make  a  galley-slave  of  myself.  Be- 
sides, at  my  mother's,  in  all  that  set,  and  in  the  higher  circles 
with  Hautoa  and  the  Clays,  and  those  people,  whenever  I  ap- 
pear in  the  character  of  a  poor  barrister,  I  am  scouted,  should 
never  have  got  on  at  all,  but  for  my  being  a  wit — a  wit ! — and 
have  jot  1  wit  enough  to  make  my  fortune  ?  as  my  father 

says — What  hinders  me  ? My  conscience  only — And  why 

should  my  conscience  be  so  cursedly  delicate,  so  unlike  other 
men's  consciences  ?" 

In  this  humour,  Buckhurst  was  easily  persuaded  by  his 
father  to  take  orders.  The  paralytic  incumbent  of  Chipping 
Friars  had  just  at  this  time  another  stroke  of  the  palsy,  on 
which  Colonel  Hauton  congratulated  the  young  deacon — and, 
to  keep  him  in  patience  while  waiting  for  the  third  stroke, 
made  nim  chaplain  to  his  regiment.  The  Clays  also  introdu- 
ced him  to  their  uncle,  Bishop  Clay,  who  had,  as  they  told 
him,  taken  a  prodigious  fancy  to  Buckhurst ;  for  he  observed, 
that  in  carving  a  partridge,  Buckhurst  never  touched  the 
wing  with  a  knife,  but  after  nicking  the  joint,  tore  it  off,  so  as 
to  leave  adhering  to  the  bone  that  muscle,  obnoxious  to  all 
good  eaters.  The  Bishop  pronounced  him  to  be,  u  a  capital 
carver." 

Fortune  at  this  time  threw  into  Buckhurst's  hands  unasked, 
unlooked  for,  and  in  the  oddest  way  imaginable,  a  gift  of  no 
small  value  in  itself,  and  an  earnest  of  her  future  favours. 

At  some  high  festival,  Buckhurst  was  invited  to  dine  with 
the  Bishop.  Now  Bishop  Clay  was  a  rubicund,  full-blown, 
short-necked  prelate,  with  the  fear  of  apoplexy  continually 
before  him,  except  when  dinner  was  on  the  table.  And  at 
this  time,  a  dinner  was  on  the  table,  rich  with  every  dainty 
of  the  season,  that  earth,  air,  and  sea,  could  provide.  Grace 
being  first  said  by  the  chaplain,  the  Bishop  sat  down  "  rickh/ 
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tamjoy."  But  it  happened  in  the  first  onset,  that  a  morsel  too 
large  for  his  Lordship's  swallow  stuck  in  his  throat.  The 
Bishop  grew  crimson, — purple, — black  in  the  face, — the 
chaplain  started  up,  and  untied  his  neckcloth.  The  guests 
crowded  round,  one  offering  water,  another  advising  bread, 
another  calling  for  a  raw  egg,  another  thumping  his  Lordship 
on  the  back.  Buckhurst  Falconer,  with  more  presence  of 
mind  than  was  shown  by  any  other  person,  saved  his  patron's 
life.  He  blew  with  force  in  the  Bishop's  ear,  and  thus  pro- 
duced such  a  salutary  convulsion  in  the  throat,  as  relieved  his 
Lordship  from  the  danger  of  suffocation.*  The  Bishop,  re- 
covering his  breath  and  vital  functions,  sat  up,  restored  to  life, 
and  dinner — he  eat  again,  and  drank  to  Mr.  Buckhurst  Fal- 
coner's health,  with  thanks  for  this  good  service  to  the  church, 
to  which  he  prophesied  the  reverend  young  gentleman  would, 
In  good  time  prove  an  honour.  And  that  he  might  be,  in  some 
measure,  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  own  prophecy, 
Bishop  Clay  did,  before  he  slept,  which  was  immediately  af- 
ter dinner,  present  Mr.  Buckburct  Falconer  with  a  living, 
worth  £400  a  year.  A  living  which  had  not  fallen  into  the 
Bishop's  gift  above  half  a  day,  and  which,  as  there  were  six 
worthy  clergymen  in  waiting  for  it,  would  necessarily  nave 
been  disposed  of  the  next  morning. 

"  Oh  !  star  of  patronage,  shine  ever  thus  upon  the  Falcon- 
ers !"  cried  Buckhurst,  when,  elevated  with  w^ne  in  honour  of 
the  church,  he  gave  an  account  to  his  father  at  night  of  the 
success  of  the  day.  "  Oh !  thou,  whose  influence  has,  for  us, 
arrested  Fortune  at  the  top  of  her  wheel,  be  ever  thus  propi- 
tious ! — Only  make  me  a  dean.  Have  you  not  made  my 
brother,  the  dunce,  a  colonel  ?  and  my  brother,  the  knave,  an 

envoy  ? 1  only  pray  to  be  a  dean — 1  ask  not  yet  to  be  a 

bishop— You  see  1  nave  some  conscience  left." 

a  True,"  said  his  father,  laughing.  "  Now  go  to  bed, 
Buckhurst ;  you  may,  for  your  fortune  is  up." 

44  Ha  !  my  good  cousin  Percys,  where  are  you  now  ?— Ed- 
ucation, merit,  male  and  female,  where  are  you  now  ?— Plant- 
ing cabbages,,  and  presiding  at  a  day  school— one  son  plod- 
ding in  a  pleader's  office — another  cast  in  an  election  for  an  ' 
hospital  physician — a  third  encountering  a  plague  in  the  West 
Indies.    1  give  you  joy." 

No  wonder  the  Commissioner  exulted,  for  he  had  not  only 
provided  thus  rapidly  for  his  sons,  but  he  had  besides  happy 

•  Some  learned  persons  assert  that  this  could  not  hare  happened.  We  can 
only  aver  that  it  did  happen.  The  assertions  against  the  possibility  of  the 
fact,  reminds  us  of  the  physician  in  Zadig,  who,  as  the  fable  tells  us,  wrote  a 
book  to  prove  that  Zadig  should  hare  gone  blind,  though  he  had  actually  re- 
covered the  use  of  his  eye.  Zadig  never  read  the  book. 
14 
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expectations  for  himself.  With  Lord  Oldborough  he  was  now 
in  higher  favour  and  confidence,  than  he  had  ever  hoped  to 
be.  Lord  Oldborough,  who  was  a  man  little  prone  to  promise, 
and  who  always  did  more  than  he  said,  had,  since  the  mar- 
riage of  his  niece,  thrown  out  a  hint,  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
expense  it  roust  have  been  to  Commissioner  and  Mrs.  Falcon- 
er, to  give  entertainments  continually,  and  to  keep  open  house, 
as  they  had  done  this  winter,  for  his  political  friends — no  in- 
stance of  zeal  in  his  Majesty's  service,  his  Lordship  said,  he 
hoped  was  ever  lost  upon  him,  and,  if  he  continued  in  power, 
he  trusted  he  should  find  occasion  to  show  his  gratitude.  This 
from  another  minister  might  mean  nothing,  but  to  pay  with 
words  ;  from  Lord  Oldborough  the  Commissioner  justly 
deemed  it  as  good  as  a  promissory  note  for  a  lucrative  place. 
Accordingly  he  put  it  in  circulation  directly  among  his  cred- 
itors, and  he  no  longer  trembled  at  the  expense,  at  which  he 
had  lived  and  was  living.  Both  Mrs.  Falconer  and  he  had 
ever  considered  a  good  cook,  and  an  agreeable  house,  as  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  those  who  would  rise  in  the  world  ; 
ana  they  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that,  if  people  wished  to 
grow  rich,  they  must  begin  by  appearing  so.  Upon  this  plan 
every  thing  in  their  establishment,  table,  servants,  equipage, 
dress,  were  far  more  splendid  than  their  fortune  could  afford. 
The  immediate  gratification  which  resulted  from  this  display, 
combining  with  their  maxims  of  policy,  encouraged  the  whole 
family  to  continue  this  desperate  game.  Whenever  the  timid- 
ity of  the  Commissioner  had  started  ;  when,  pressed  by  his 
creditors,  he  had  backed,  and  had  wished  to  stop  in  this  course 
of  extravagance ;  his  lady,  of  a  more  intrepid  character,  urg- 
ed him  forward,  pleading  that  "  he  had  gone  too  far  to  re- 
cede— that  the  poorer  they  were,  the  more  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  brilliant  appearance  of  affluence.  How  else  could 
her  daughters,  after  all  the  sums  that  had  been  risked  upon 
them,  hope  to  be  advantageously  established  ?  How  other- 
wise could  they  preserve  what  her  friend  Lady  Jane  Gran- 
ville so  justly  styled  the  patronage  of  fashion  ?" 

When  success  proved  Mrs.  Falconer  to  be  right — tt  Now  ! 
Commissioner  Falconer  !  Now  !" — how  she  triumphed,  and 
how  she  talked  !   Her  sons  all  in  such  favour  !  her  daughters 

in  such  fashion  ! — No  party  without  the  Miss  Falconers  ! 

Miss  Falconers  must  sing — Miss  Falconers  must  play, — Miss 
Falconers  must  dance,  or  no  lady  of  a  house  could  feel  her- 
self happy,  or  could  think  she  had  done  her  duty — No  piano, 
no  harp  could  draw  such  crowds  as  the  Miss  Falconers.  It 
was  the  ambition  among  the  fashionable  men,  to  dance  with 
the  Miss  Falconers,  to  flirt  with  the  Miss  Falconers.  "  Not 
merely  flirting,  ma'am," — as  Mrs.  Falconer  said,  and  took  pro- 
per pains  should  be  heard — a  but  several  serious  proposals 
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from  very  respectable  quarters— however  none  yet  exactly 
what  she  could  resolve  to  accept  for  her  girls — she  looked 
high  for  them,  she  owned — she  thought  she  had  a  right  to  look 
high.  Girls  in  fashion  should  not  take  the  first  offers.  They 
should  hold  up  their  heads — why  should  they  not  aspire  to 
rank,  why  not  to  title,  as  well  as  to  fortune  T 

Poor  retcalf !  General  Petcalfs  son,  had  been  for  some 
time,  as  it  was  well  known,  desperately  in,  love  with  Miss 
Georgiana  Falconer  ;  but  what  chance  had  he  now !— "  How- 
ever, he  was  to  be  managed,"  he  was  useful  sometimes  as  a 
partner,  u  to  whom  one  may  say  one  is  engaged,  when  a  per- 
son ooe  does  not  choose  to  dance  with  asks  tor  the  honour  of 
one's  hand, — useful  sometimes  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the 
music-book — useful  always  as  an  attendant  in  public  places* 
Useful  in  short  to  be  exhibited  as  a  captive  ;  for  one  captive 
leads  to  another  conquest."  And  Miss  Arabella  Falconer  too 
could  boast  her  conquests,  though  nobody  merely  by  looking 
at  her  would  have  guessed  h  :  but  she  was  a  striking  exem- 
plification of  the  truth  of  Lady  Jane  Granville's  maxim,  that 
fashion,  like  Venus's  girdle,  can  beautify  any  girl,  let  her  be 
ever  so  ugly. 

And  now  the  Falconer  family  having  risen,  and  succeeded 
beyond  their  most  sanguine  hopes,  by  a  combination  of  lucky 
circumstances,  and  by  adherence  to  their  favourite  system  ; 
we  leave  them  fortified  in  their  principles,  and  at  the  height 
of  prosperity. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Fortune,  as  if  she  had  been  piqued  by  Mr.  Percy's  disdain, 
and  jealous  of  his  professed  reliance  upon  the  superior  power 
of  her  rival,  Prudence,  seemed  now  determined  to  humble  him 
and  all  his  family,  to  try  if  she  could  not  force  him  to  make 
some  of  the  customary  sacrifices  of  principle  to  propitiate  her 
favour. 

Unsuspicious  of  the  designs  that  were  carrying  forward 
against  him  in  secret,  Mr.  Percy  had  quite  forgotten  his  fears, 
that  his  wicked  relation  Sir  Robert  Percy,  and  Solicitor 
Sharpe,  might  take  advantage  of  the  loss  of  that  deed,  which 
had  never  been  found  since  the  night  of  the  fire  at  Percy- 
Hall.  It  was  nearly  two  years  afterwards,  that  Mr.  Percy 
received  a  letter  from  his  cousin,  Sir  Robert,  informing  him, 
that  he  had  been  advised  to  dispute  the  title  to  the  Percy  es- 
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tate,  that  he  had  the  opinion  of  the  first  lawyers  m  England 
in  his  favour, — and  that  be  had  given  directions  to  his  Solici- 
tor, Mr.  Sbarpe,  to  commence  a  suit,  to  reinstate  the  lawful 
heir  in  the  property  of  his  ancestors*  Sir  Robert  Percy 
added  something  about  his  reluctance  to  go  to  law,  anc^a  vast 
deal  about  candour,  justice,  and  family  friendship,  which  it 
would  be  needless  and  unreasonable  to  repeat. 

Fresh  search  was  now  made  for  the  lost  deed,  but  in  vain. 
And  in  vain  Rosamond  reproached  herself  with  having  be- 
trayed the  secret  of  that  loss  to  the  revengeful  attorney.  The 
ensuing  post  brought  notice  from  Mr.  Sharpe,  that  proceedings 
were  commenced.  In  Sir  Robert's  letter,  though  not  in  the 
♦attorney's,  there  was  obviously  left  an  opening  for  an  offer  to 
compromise  ;  this  was  done  either  with  an  intent  to  lure  Mr. 
Percy  on  to  make  an  offer,  which  might  afterwards  appear 
against  him,  or  it  was  done  in  the  hope,  that,  intimidated  by 
the  fear  of  an  expensive  and  hazardous  suit,  Mr.  Percy  might 
give  up  half  his  estate,  to  secure  the  quiet  possession  of  the 
remainder.  But  they  knew  little  of  Mr.  Percy,  who  argued 
in  this  manner;  he  was  neither  to  be  lured  nor  intimidated 
from  his  right.  All  compromise,  u  all  terms  of  commerce  he 
disdained."  He  sent  no  answer,  but  prepared  to  make  a  vig- 
orous defence.  For  this  purpose  he  wrote  to  his  son  Alfred, 
desiring  him  to  spare  no  pains  or  expense,  to  engage  the  best 
counsel,  and  to  put  them  in  full  possession  of  the  cause.  Al- 
fred regretted,  that  he  was  not  of  sufficient  standing  at  the 
bar  to  take  the  lead  in  conducting  his  father's  cause.  He, 
however,  prepared  all  the  documents  with  great  care  and 
ability  ;  from  time  to  time,  as  the  business  went  on,  he  wrote 
to  his  father  in  good  spirits,  saying  that  he  had  excellent 
hopes  they  should  succeed,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate 
loss  of  the  deed  ;  that  the  more  he  considered  the  case,  the 
more  clearly  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  solidity  of 
their  right  appeared.  Alas  !  Alfred  showed  himself  to  be 
but  a  young  lawyer,  in  depending  so  much  upon  right  and 
justice,  while  a  point  of  law  was  against  him.  It  is  unneces- 
sary, and  would  be  equally  tedious  and  unintelligible  to  most 
readers,  to  dwell  upon  the  details  of  this  suit.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  complaints  of  the  law's  delay,  this  cause  went 
through  the  Courts  in  a  short  time,  because  Mr.  Percy  did 
not  make  use  of  any  subterfuge  to  protract  the  business.  A 
decree  was  given  in  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Percy,  and  be  be- 
came the  legal  possessor  of  the  great  Percy  estate  in  Hamp- 
shire, which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  his  machinations. 

Thus,  at  one  stroke,  the  Percy  family  fell  from  the  station 
and  affluence,  which  they  bad  so  long,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  who  knew  them,  so  well  enjoyed.  Great  was  the  regret 
among  the  higher  classes,  and  great,  indeed,  the  lamentations 
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of  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  the  decree  was  made 
known.  It  seemed  as  if  the  change  in  their  situation  was  de- 
plored as  a  general  misfortune,  and  as  if  it  were  felt  by  all 
more  than  by  the  sufferers  themselves,  who  were  never  seen 
to  give  way  to  weak  complaints,  or  heard  to  utter  an  invective 
against  their  adversary.  This  magnanimity  increased  the 
public  sympathy,  and  pity  for  them  was  soon  converted  into 
indignation  against  Sir  Robert  Percy.  Naturally  insolent, 
and  now  elated  with  success,  he  wrote  post  after  post  to  ex- 
press his  impatience  to  come  and  take  possession  of  his  estate, 
and  to  hasten  the  departure  of  his  relations  from  the  family 
seat.  This  was  as  cruel  as  it  was  unnecessary,  for  from  the 
moment  when  they  learnt  the  event  of  the  trial,  they  bad 
been  occupied  with  the  preparations  for  their  departure  ;  for 
the  resignation  of  all  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  they  pos- 
sessed, all  the  pleasures  associated  with  the  idea  of  home  ;  for 
parting  with  all  the  animate  and  inanimate  objects,  to  which 
they  had  long  and  early  habits  of  affection  and  attachment. 
This  family  had  never  been  proud  in  prosperity,  nor  were 
they  abject  in  adversity.  They  submitted  with  fortitude  to 
their  fate.  Yet  they  could  not,  without  regret,  leave  the 
place  where  they  had  spent  so  many  happy  years. 

It  had  been  settled,  that  the  improvements  which  Mr. Percy 
had  made  on  the  estate,  the  expense  of  the  buildings  and  furni- 
ture at  Percy-hall,  of  which  a  valuation  had  been  made,  should 
be  taken  in  lieu  of  all  arrears  of  rent,  to  which  Sir  Robert  might 
lay  claim.  In  consequence  of  this  award,  Mr.  Percy  and  his 
family  were  anxious  to  leave  every  thing  about  the  house  and 
place  in  perfect  order,  that  they  might  fulfil  punctually  their 

Sart  of  the  agreement.  The  evening  before  they  were  to  quit 
'ercy-Hall,  they  went  into  every  room,  to  take  a  review  of  the 
whole.  The  house  was  peculiarly  convenient  and  well  arrang- 
ed. Mr.  Percy  had  spared  nothing  to  render  it  in  every  re- 
spect agreeable,  not  only  to  bis  guests,  but  to  his  family,  to 
make  his  children  happy  in  their  home.  His  daughters' 
apartments  he  had  fitted  up  for  them  in  the  neatest  manner, 
and  they  had  taken  pleasure  in  ornamenting  them  with  their 
own  work  and  drawings.  They  felt  very  melancholy  the  even- 
ing they  were  to  take  leave  of  these  for  ever.  They  took 
down  some  of  their  drawings,  and  all  the  little  trophies  pre- 
served from  childhood,  memorials  of  early  ingenuity  or  taste, 
which  could  be  of  no  use  or  value  to  any  one  except  to  them- 
selves ;  every  thing  else  they  agreed  to  leave  as  usual,  to  show 
how  kind  their  father  bad  been  to  them — a  sentiment  well 
suited  to  their  good  and  innocent  minds.  Thev  opened  their 
writing-tables  and  their  drawing-boxes  for  the  last  time  5  for 
the  last  time  they  put  fresh  flowers  into  their  flower-pots,  and, 
with  a  sigh,  left  their  little  apartments. 
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All  the  family  then  went  out  to  walk  in  the  park  and  through 
the  shrubberies.  It  was  a  delightful  summer's  evening,  the 
birds  were  singing— 44  Caring  little,"  as  Rosamond  said,  "  for 

our  going  away." The  sun  was  just  setting,  and  they 

thought  they  had  never  seen  the  place  look  so  beautiful.  In- 
deed Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  had,  for  many  years,  delighted  in 
cultivating  the  natural  "beauties  of  this  picturesque  situation, 
and  their  improvements  were  now  beginning  to  appear  to  ad- 
vantage.  But  they  were  never  to  enjoy  the  success  of  their 

labours ! The  old  steward  followed  the  family  in  this  walk. 

He  stopped  every  now  and  then  to  deplore  over  each  fine 
tree  or  shrub  as  they  passed,  and  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
bursting  into  invectives  against  u  him  that  was  coming  after 
them  into  possession." 

44  The  whole  country  cries  shame  upon  the  villain,"  •  •  •  • 
John  began,  but  Mr.  Percy,  with  a  smile,  stopped  him. 

"  Let  us  bear  our  misfortunes,  John,  with  a  good  grace- 
Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  happiness  which  we  have  enjoy- 
ed, and  submit  ourselves  to  the  will  of  Providence.  Without 
any  hypocrisy  or  affected  resignation,  I  say,  at  this  instant, 
what,  with  my  whole  heart,  I  feel,  that  I  submit,  without  re- 
pining, to  the  will  of  God,  and  firmly  believe  that  all  is  for 
the  best." 

"  And  so  I  strive  to  do" — said  John — "  But  only,  I  say,  if 
it  had  pleased  God  to  order  it  otherwise,  it's  a  pity  the  wick* 
ed  should  come  just  after  us  to  enjoy  themselves,  when  they 
have  robbed  us  of  all." 

44  Not  of  all"— said  Mr.  Percy. 

44  What  is  it  they  have  not  robbed  us  of,"  cried  John,  4C  not 
a  thing  but  they  must  have  from  us." 

44  No ;  the  best  of  all  things  we  keep  for  ourselves.  It 
cannot  be  taken  from  us — a  good  conscience." 

44  Worth  all  the  rest— that's  true"— said  John,  44  and  that 
is  what  he  will  never  have,  who  is  coming  here  to-morrow — 
Never— never — They  say  he  don't  sleep  at  nights — But  Pll 
say  no  more  about  him — Only  •  •  •  he's  not  a  good  man." 

44 1  am  sure,  John,  you  are  not  a  good  courtier,"  said  Mrs. 
Percy,  smiling — 44  You  ought  to  prepare  to  pay  your  court  to 
your  new  master." 

44  My  new  master  !"  cried  John,  growing  red,  "  the  longest 
day  ever  I  live,  Pll  never  have  a  new  master^— All  that  I  have 
in  the  world  came  from  you,  and  Pll  never  have  another  mas- 
ter— Sure  you  will  let  me  follow  you  ?  ...  I  will  be  no 
trouble :  though  but  little,  may  be  I  can  do  something,  still. 
Surely,  Madam  •  •  •  Surely,  Sir  .,  •  •  young  ladies,  you'll 
speak  for  me  ...  I  shall  be  let  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
family,  and  go  along  with  you  into  banishment" 
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"  My  good  John,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  "  since  you  desire  to 
follow  us  into  banishment,  as  you  call  it,  you  shall ;  and  as 
long  as  we  have  any  thing  upon  earth,  you  shall  never  want. 
You  must  stay  here  to-morrow,  after  we  are  gone,  to  give  up 
possession"  •  •  •  •  (John  could  not  stand  this,  but  turned 
away  to  hide  his  face)  ..."  When  your  business  is  done," 
continued  Mr.  Percy,  "  you  may  set  out  and  follow  us  as 
soon  as  you  please." 

"  I  thank  you,  Sir,  kindly,"  said  John,  with  a  most  grateful 
bow,  that  took  in  all  the  family,  "  that's  new  life  to  me." 

He  said  not  a  word  more  during  the  rest  of  the  walk,  ex- 
cept just  as  he  passed  near  the  beach  where  the  ship  was 
wrecked,  he  exclaimed,  "  There  was  the  first  beginning  of 
all  our  misfortunes  :  who  would  have  thought,  that  when  we 
gave  them  shelter  we  should  be  turned  out  so  soon  ourselves  ? 
'twas  that  drunken  rascal  of  a  Dutch  carpenter  was  the  cause 
of  all !" 

The  next  morning  the  whole  family  set  out  in  an  open  car- 
riage, which  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  as 
many  of  the  young  people  as  possible  upon  excursions  of 
pleasure.  It  was  a  large  sociable  which  they  used  to  call 
their  caravan. 

At  the  great  gate  of  the  park  old  John  stopped  the  car- 
nage, and  leaning  over  to  his  master,  whispered "  I  beg 

your  pardon,  Sir,  but  God  bless  you,  and  don't  drive  through 
the  village — If  you  please  take  the  back  road,  for  Pve  just 
learned,  that  he  is  on  the  great  road,  and  as  near  hand  as  the 
turn  at  the  school-house,  and  they  say  he  wants  to  be  driving 
in  his  coach  and  four  through  the  village  as  you  are  all  going 
out — Now  I  wouldn't  for  any  thing  he  had  that  triumph  over 
us." 

"  Thank  you,  good  John,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  "  but  such 
triumphs  cannot  mortify  us." 

Poor  John  reluctantly  opened  the  gate  and  let  the  carriage 
pass — They  drove  on — They  cast  a  lingering  look  behind  as 
they  quitted  the  park. 

u  Mart  I  tbeo  leave  thee,  Paraditt  !" 

As  they  passed  through  the  village  the  poor  people  came 
out  of  their  houses  to  take  leave  of  their  excellent  landlord  ; 
they  flocked  round  the  carriage,  and  hung  upon  it  till  it  stop- 
ped, and  then,  with  one  voice,  they  poured  forth  praises,  and 
olessings,  and  prayers  for  better  days.  Just  at  this  moment 
Sir  Robert  Percy  made  his  appearance.  His  equipage  was 
splendid  ;  his  coachman  drove  his  four  fine  horses  down  the 
street,  the  middle  of  which  was  cleared  in  an  instant.  The 
crowd  gazed  at  the  show  as  it  passed, — Sir  Robert  gave  a 
signal  to  his  coachman  to  drive  slower,  that  he  might  longer 
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enjoy  the  triumph — He  put  his  head  out  of  the  coach  win- 
dow, but  no  one  cried,  "  God  bless  him," His  insolence 

was  obviously  mortified  as  he  passed  the  Percy  family,  for 
Mr.  Percy  bowed  with  an  air  of  dignity  and  cheerfulness 

which  seemed  to  say "  My  fortune  is  your's — but  I  am 

still  myself." Some  of  the  spectators  clapped  their  hands, 

and  some  wept. 

Mr.  Percy  seemed  to  have  prepared  his  mind  for  every  cir- 
cumstance of  his  departure,  and  to  be  perfectly  composed,  or 
at  least  master  of  his  feelings — But  a  small  incident,  for 
which  he  had  been  unprepared,  suddenly  moved  him  almost 
to  tears.  As  they  crossed  the  bridge,  which  was  at  the  far- 
thest end  of  the  village,  they  heard  the  muffled  bells*  of  the 
church  toll  as  if  for  a  public  calamity.  Instantly  recollect- 
ing the  resentment  to  which  these  poor  people  were  exposing 
themselves  by  this  mark  of  their  affection  and  regret,  Mr. 
Percy  went  by  a  short  path  to  the  church  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  had  the  bells  unmuffled. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

.  Mr.  Percy  fortunately  possessed,  independently  of  the 
Percy  estate,  a  farm  worth  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  a 
year,  which  he  had  purchased  with  part  of  his  wife's  fortune; 
on  which  he  had  built  a  Lodge,  that  he  had  intended  for  the 
future  residence  of  one  of  his  sons.  The  Hills  was  the  name 
of  this  Lodge,  to  which  all  the  family  now  retired.  Though 
it  was  in  the  same  county  with  Percy-Hall,  Clermont-Park, 
Falconer-Court,  Hungerford-Castle,  and  within  reach  of  sev- 
eral other  gentlemen's  seats,  yet  from  its  being  in  a  hilly  part 
of  the  country,  through  which  no  regular  road  had  been 
made,  it  was  little  freauented,  and  gave  the  idea  not  only  of 
complete  retirement,  out  of  remoteness.  Though  a  lonely 
situation,  it  was,  however,  a  beautiful  one.  The  house  stood 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  looked  into  a  deep  glen,  through 
the  steep  descent  of  which  ran  a  clear  and  copious  rivulet 
rolling  over  a  stony  bed  ;  the  rocks  were  covered  with  moun- 
tain Sowers,  and  wild  shrubs But  nothing  is  more 

tiresome  than  a  picture  in  prose.  We  shall,  therefore,  beg 
our  readers  to  recall  to  their  imagination  some  of  the  views 
they  may  have  seen  in  Wales,  and  they  will  probably  have  a 

*  On  Mr.  Morris's  departure  from  Piercefteld  the  same  circumstance  hap- 
pened. 
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better  idea  of  this  place,  than  any  that  we  could  give  by  the 
most  laboured  description,  amplified  with  all  the  epithets  in 
the  English  language. 

The  house  at  the  Hills,  though  finished,  was  yet  but  scan- 
tily furnished,  and  was  so  small,  that  it  could  hardly  hold  the 
family,  who  were  now  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  it.  However, 
they  were  well  disposed  to  aceommodat*each  other  ;  they 
bad  habits  of  order,  and  had  so  little  accustomed  themselves 
to  be  waited  upon,  that  this  sudden  change  in  their  fortune 
and  way  of  life  did  not  appear  terrible  as  it  would  to  many 
in  the  same  rank.  Undoubtedly  they  felt  the  loss  of  real 
conveniences,  but  they  were  not  tormented  with  ideal  wants, 
or  with  the  pangs  of  mortified  vanity.  Evils  they  had  to 
bear,  but  they  were  not  the  most  dreadful  of  all  evils, — those 
of  the  imagination.  They  felt  themselves  sustained  in  adver- 
sity, not  by  the  obstinacy  of  pride,  or  the  evanescent  spirit  of 
romance,  but  by  the  permanent  power  of  true  philosophy  and 
religion. 

Mr.  Percy,  to  whom  his  whole  family  looked  for  counsel 
and  support,  now  showed  all  the  energy  and  decision  of  his 
character.  What  he  knew  must  be  done  sooner  or  later  he 
did  decidedly  at  first.  The  superfluities,  to  which  his  family 
had  been  accustomed,  were  instantly  abandoned.  The  great 
torment  of  decayed  gentry  is  the  remembrance  of  their  form- 
er station,  and  a  weak  desire  still  to  appear  what  their  fortune 
no  longer  allows  them  to  be.  This  folly  Mr.  Percy  had  not 
to  combat  in  his  family,  where  all  were  eager  to  resign  even 
more  of  their  own  comforts  than  the  occasion  required,  and 
where  all  were  anxious  to  exert  themselves  to  contribute  to 
the  good  of  the  whole,  without  considering  any  thing  they 
were  able  to  do  for  this  purpose  as  a  degradation.  It  was  the 
object  now  for  the  family  who  were  at  home,  to  live  as  frugal- 
ly as  possible,  that  they  might  save  as  much  of  their  small 
income  as  they  could,  to  assist  and  forward  the  sons  in  their 
professions. 

The  eldest  son,  Godfrey,  could  not  yet  have  heard  of  the 
change  in  his  father's  fortune,  and  in  his  own  expectations ; 
but  from  a  passage  in  his  last  letter,  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
some  idea  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  reverse,  and  that  he 
was  preparing  himself  to  live  with  economy.  From  Alfred 
and  Erasmus  Mr.  Percy  had  at  this  trying  time  the  satisfac- 
tion of  receiving  at  once  the  kindest  and  the  most  manly  let- 
ters, containing  strong  expressions  of  gratitude  to  their  father, 
for  having  given  them  such  an  education  as  would, enable 
them,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  hereditary  fortune,  to  be- 
come independent  and  respectable.  What  would  have  been 
the  difference  of  their  fate,  and  of  their  feelings,  had  they 
15 
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been  suffered  to  grow  up  into  mere  idle  lounging  gentlemen ;  or 
four-in-hand  coachmen ! — In  different  words*  but  with  the 
same  spirit,  both  brothers  declared  that  this  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  their  family  did  not  depress  their  minds,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  gave  them  new  and  powerful  motives  for  ex- 
ertion. It  seemed  to  be  the  first  wish  of  their  sools,  to  fulfil 
the  fobd  hopes  and  predictions  of  their  father,  and  to  make 
some  return  for  the  care  their  parents  had  taken  of  their  edu- 
cation* 

They  were  determined,  that  no  honourable  opportunity  of 
distinguishing,  or  advancing  themselves,  should  pass  unim- 
proved ;  ana  they  looked  forward,  with  confident  hope  to  the 
time  when  their  perseverance  should  be  rewarded,  and  when 
instead  of  being  an  expense  to  their  father,  they  might  share 
with  their  family  the  profits  of  law  and  medicine. 

Their  father,  pleased  by  the  sanguine  hopes  and  ardent 
spirit  expressed  in  these  letters,  had  too  much  experience  to 
sympathize  entirely  in  this  enthusiasm.  He  was  sensible, 
that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  they  could  make 
any  thing  by  law  or  medicine*  They  were  as  jet  only  in  the 
outset  of  their  professions,  the  difficult  beginning,  when  men 
must  toil  often  without  reward,  be  subject  to  crosses  and  los- 
ses, and  rebukes  and  rebuffs,  when  their  rivals  push  them 
back,  and  when  they  want  the  assistance  of  friends  to  help 
them  forward,  whilst  with  scarcely  the  means  to  live  they 
must  appear  like  gentlemen. 

Beside  the  faithful  steward,  two  servants,  who  were  much 
attached  to  the  family,  accompanied  them  to  their  retirement- 
One  was  Mrs.  Harte,  who  had  lived  with  Mrs.  Percy  above 
thirty  years  ;  and  who,  from  being  a  housekeeper  with  hand- 
some wages  and  plenary  power  over  a  numerous  household  at 
Percy-Hall,  now  served  with  increased  zeal  at  the  Hills,  doing 
a  great  part  of  the  work  of  the  house  herself,  with  the  assist- 
ance only  of  a  stout  country  girl  newly  hired,  whose  awk- 
wardness and  ignorance,  or,  as  Mrs.  Harte  expressed  it,  whose 
comical  very*,  she  bore  with  a  patience  that  cost  her  more  than 
all  the  rest.  The  other  servant,  who  followed  the  [altered 
fortunes  of  the  Percy  family,  was  a  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Johnson,  whom  Mr.  Percy  had  bred  up  from  a  boy,  and 
who  was  so  creditable  a  servant  that  he  could  readily  have 
obtained  a  place  with  high  wages  in  any  opulent  family,  either 
in  the  country,  or  in  London  ;  but  be  chose  to  abide;  by  his 
master,  who  could  now  only  afford  to  give  him  very  little. 
Indeed  Mr.  Percy  would  not  have  kept  any  male  servant  in 
his  present  circumstances,  but  out  of  regard  for  this  young 
man,  who  seemed  miserable  at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  him, 
and  who  undertook  to  make  himself  useful  in  the  farm,  as 
well  as  in  the  house. 
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Very  different  was  Johnson  from  the  present  race  of  fine 
town  servants,  who  follow  with  no  unequal  steps  the  follies 
and  vices  of  their  betters  ;  and  who  by  their  insolence  and 
extravagance,  become  the  just  torments  of  their  masters. — 
Very  different  was  Johnson  from  some  country  servants,  who 
with  gross  selfishness  look  solely  to  their  own  eating  and 
drinking,  and  whose  only  thought  is  how  to  swallow  as  much, 
and  do  as  little  as  possible.  Those,  who  have  been  acquaint- 
ed only  with  servants  of  this  description,  will  deem  the  ac- 
count of  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Harte  to  be  romantic  and  incred- 
ible :  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  some,  who  have 
had  happier  experience,  and  who  can  testify  that  servants, 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  well  regulated  families,  who 
have  never  been  exposed  to  the  example  of  profligacy,  or  to 
temptations  to  extravagance,  and  who  have  been  treated  with 
judicious  kindness,  are  capable  of  the  attachment,  fidelity,  and 
disinterested  gratitude,  which  is  here  recorded. 

Beside  the  assistance  that  he  received  from  these  servants 
in  settling  his  family  comfortably  in  their  new  and  much  con- 
fined habitation,  Mr.  Percy's  own  skill  as  a  workman  proved 
of  signal  service.  It  had  always  been  his  opinion,  that  a 
country  gentleman  ought  to  understand  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics and  architecture,  that  he  might  at  least  be  capable  of 
directing  the  workmen  he  employs. 

In  the  remote  part  of  the  country  where  be  now  resided, 
no  tolerable  workmen  were  to  be  had,  and  in  a  thousand  lit- 
tle instances,  which  make  no  figure  in  history,  but  which  pro- 
duce great  effect  in  the  daily  comforts  of  a  house,  Mr.  Per- 
cy's family  felt  the  advantage  of  his  mechanical  knowledge. 

As  soon  as  he  bad  settled  his  home,  Mr.  Percy  looked 
abroad  to  a  tract  of  improvable  ground,  on  which  he  might 

employ  his  agricultural  skill. Adam  Smith  says  that  many 

gentlemen,  particularly  those  who  have  retired  from  trade, 
are  apt  to  injure  themselves  by  sanguine  speculations  in  ag- 
riculture, but  those  who  have  lived  on  their  own  estates, 
and  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  country  busi- 
ness, are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  details  of  practice, 
to  guard  against  the  fallacies  of  theory.  Smith  further  ob- 
serves, that  the  rich  usually  lose  by  carrying  on  improve- 
ments, because  they  trust  to  stewards,  agents,  and  factors  of 
various  denominations,  by  whom  they  are  cheated.  But 
this  is  not  sin  inevitable  evil,  neither  is  it  essential  to  their  con- 
dition ;  they  may  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and,  better  still, 
they  may  attach  to  them  persons,  who  will  not  be  merely  eye- 
servants. — Even  wh$n  he  laboured  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  rich,  Mr.  Percy  contrived  to  do  this,  and  he  seem- 
ed likely  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  prudence  now  that  he  had 
become  poor.    He  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  having  really  led 
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the  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  He  understood  the  business 
of  an  agriculturist,  and  he  was  ably  assisted  in  all  the  details 
of  farming  and  management  by  those  servants,  whom  be  had 
attached  to  him  whilst  he  was  opulent.  Never  in  the  most 
prosperous  days  did  the  old  steward  seem  so  fully  interested 
in  his  master's  affairs,  so  punctual  and  active  in  executing  his 
commands,  and,  above  all,  so  respectful  in  his  manner  to  his 
master,  as  now  in  his  falling  fortunes* 

It  w6uld  be  uninteresting  to  readers  who  are  not  farmers, 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  Mr*  Percy's  probable  improvements* 
It  is  enough  to  say,  that  bis  hopes  were  founded  on  experi- 
ence, and  upon  calculations,  and  that  he  was  a  man  capable 
of  calculating*  He  had  been  lone  in  the  habit  of  keeping  accu- 
rate accounts,  not  such  as  gentlemen  display  when  they  are 
pleased  to  prove  that  their  farm  produces  more  than  ever 
farm  produced  before*  Mr*  Percy's  exact  accounts,  and  his 
habits  of  regularity,  were  really  of  use  to  him,  both  as  they 
regarded  the  past  and  the  future*  All  the  tradesmen  with 
whom  he  had  dealt  were,  notwithstanding  his  change  of  for* 
tune,  ready  to  trust  him ;  and  those  who  were  strangers,  and 
whom  he  had  now  occasion  to  employ,  finding  themselves 
regularly  paid,  soon  acquired  confidence  in  his  punctuality* 
So  that  far  from  being  terrified  at  having  so  little,  he  felt 
surprised  at  having  still  so  much  money  at  his  command* — 
The  enjoyment  of  high  credit  must  surely  give  more  pleas- 
urable feelings  than  the  mere  possession  of  wealth* 

Often,  during  the  first  year  after  he  had  been  deprived  of 
the  Percy  estate,  Mr*  Percy  declared,  that,  as  to  himself,  he 
had  actually  lost  nothing,  he  had  never  been  expen- 
sive or  luxurious  ;  his  personal  enjoyments  were  nearly 
the  same,  and  his  active  pursuits  were  not  very  differ- 
ent from  what  they  had  always  been*  He  had  it  is  true, 
less  time  than  he  wished  to  give  to  literature,  or  to  indulge  in 
the  company  and  conversation  of  bis  wife  and  daughters  ; 
but  even  the  pain  of  this  privation  was  compensated  by  the 
pleasure  he  felt  in  observing  the  excellences  in  their  charac- 
ters, which  adversity  developed*  How  much  temper  and 
strength  of  mind  are  necessary,  to  enable  women  to  support 
the  loss  of  wealth  and  station  !  A  man  who  has  received  a 
liberal  education  may  maintain  himself  with  honour  by  the 
exertion  of  his  abilities  in  respectable  professions,  and  in  a 
variety  of  employments,  which  are  allowed  to  be  gentleman- 
like* In  doing  tnis  he  continues  to  be  on  a  footing  with  his 
equals  in  birth  ;  his  personal  merit  and  mental  qualifications 
ensure  him  admission  into  the  first  societies  ;  but  a  woman, 
by  the  caprice,  the  cruelty  of  custom,  is  degraded  by  the 
very  industry  which  should  obtain  respect ;  and,  if  unmar- 
ried, she  loses  the  prospect  of  being  suitably  established  in 
life.    Mr*  Percy,  aware  of  these  circumstances,  now  looked 
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upon  his  daughters  with  peculiar  tenderness,  as  he  saw  them 
bear  their  change  of  fortune  cheerfully.  It  has  by  some  per- 
sons been  thought,  that  women  who  have  been  suffered  to  ac- 
quire literary  tastes,  whose  understandings  have  been  culti- 
vated and  refined,  are  apt  to  disdain,  or  to  become  unfit  for 
the  useful  minutiae  of  domestic  duties.  In  the  education  of 
her  daughters  Mrs.  Percy  had  guarded  against  this  danger, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  she  had  encouraged  them  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  literature,  which  adds  so  much  in  all  conditions  of 
life  to  the  capacity  for  happiness.  Her  object  had  not  been 
to  make  them  merely  accomplished  and  showy,  she  had  en- 
deavoured to  render  them  amiable  and  useful,  and  she  now 
experienced  the  happy  effects  of  her  prudence.  Instead  of  see- 
ing her  daughters  sighing  for  pleasures  that  were  out  of  their 
reach,  she  found  them  contented,  active,  and  useful,  in  their 
humble  home.  At  first  they  had  felt  it  somewhat  irksome,  in 
their  change  of  circumstances,  to  be  forced  to  spend  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  their  time  in  preparations  for  the  mere  busi- 
ness ot  living,  but  they  perceived,  that  this  constraint  gave  a 
higher  relish  to  their  favourite  employments,  and  a  new 
spring  to  their  minds.  After  the  domestic  business  of  the 
aay  was  done,  they  enjoyed,  with  fresh  delight,  the  pleasures 
of  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  fortune  to  deprive  us. 

Soon  after  the  Percy  family  were  settled  at  the  Hills,  they 
were  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Commissioner  Fakoner — sur- 
prised— because,  though  they  knew  that  he  had  a  certain  de- 
gree of  commonplace  friendship  for  them  as  relations,  yet  they 
were  aware,  that  his  regard  was  not  independent  of  fortune, 
and  they  had  never  supposed,  that  he  would  come  to  seek  them 
in  their  retirement.  After  some  general  expressions  of  condo- 
lence on  their  losses,  their  change  of  situation,  and  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  a  large  family,  bred  up,  as  they  had  been, 
in  affluence,  must  suffer  in  their  present  abode,  he  went  out  to 
walk  with  Mr.  Percy,  and  he  then  began  to  talk  over  his  own 
family  affairs.  With  polite  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  Percy  of 
the  advantage  he  had  derived  from  his  introduction  to  Lord 
Old  borough,  and  with  modestly  implied  compliments  to  his 
own  address  in  turning  that  introduction  to  the  best  possible 
account,  Mr.  Falconer  led  to  the  subject  on  which  he  wanted 
to  dilate. 

44  You  see,  my  dear  Mr.  Percy,"  said  he,  u  without  vanity  I 
may  now  venture  to  say,  my  plans  for  advancing  my  family 
have  all  succeeded  ;  my  sons  nave  risen  in  the  world,  or  rather 
have  been  pushed  up  beyond  my  most  sanguine  hopes." 

44  I  give  you  joy  with  all  my  heart,"— said  Mr.  Percy. 

44  But  my  good  Sir,  listen  to  me ;  your  sons  might  have 
been  in  as  advantageous  situations,  if  you  had  not  been  too 
proud  to  profit  by  the  evidently  favourable  dispositions, 
which  Lord  Oldborough  showed  towards  you  and  your's." 
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u  Too  proud  !  no,  my  friend,  I  assure  you,  pride  never  in- 
fluenced my  conduct ;  I  acted  from  principle/' 

"  So  you  are  pleased  to  call  it*  But  we  will  not  go  back 
to  the  past — no  man  likes  to  acknowledge  he  has  been  wrong. 
Let  us,  if  you  please,  look  to  the  future.  You  know  that  you 
are  now  in  a  different  situation  from  what  you  were  formerly, 
when  you  could  afford  to  follow  your  principles,  or  your  sys- 
tegis.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  it  is 
your  duty,  absolutely  your  duty,  to  make  use  of  your  interest 
for  your  sons*  There  is  not  a  man  in  England,  who,  if  he 
chose  it,  might  secure  for  his  sons  a  better  patron  than  you 
could." 

"  I  trust,"  replied  Mr.  Percy, "  that  I  have  secured  for  my 
sons  what  is  better  than  a  good  patron, — a  good  education." 

"  Both  are  best,"  said  Mr.  Falconer.  "  Proud  as  you  are, 
cousin  Percy,  you  must  allow  this,  when  you  look  round  and 
see  who  rises,  and  how.  And  now  we  are  by  ourselves  let 
me  ask  you  frankly,  and  seriously,  why  do  you  object  to  pat- 
ronage ?" 

u  Frankly  and  seriously  then,  because  I  detest  and  despise 
the  whole  system  of  patronage." 

"  That's  very  itrone,"  said  Mr.  Falconer.  "  And  I  am 
glad  for  your  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  your  family,  that  no- 
body beard  it  but  myself." 

44  If  the  whole  world  heard  me,"  pursued  Mr.  Percy,  "  I 
should  say  just  the  same — Strong — very  strong! — I  am  glad 
of  it — for — (Excuse  me, — you  are  my  relation,  and  we  are 
on  terms  of  familiarity)  the  delicate,  guarded,  qualifying, 
trimming,  mincing,  pouncet-box,  gentleman-usher  mode  of 
speaking  truth,  makes  no  sort  of  impression.  Truth  should 
always  be  strong, — speaking,  or  acting." 

"  Well !  well !  I  beg  your  pardon ;  as  strong  let  it  be  as  you 
please,  only  let  it  be  cool,  and  then  we  cannot  fail  to  under- 
stand one  another.  I  think  you  were  going  to  explain  to  me 
why  you  detest  and  despise  what  you  call  the  system  of  pat- 
ronage." 

"  Because,  I  believe  it  to  be  ruinous  to  my  country.  When- 
ever the  honours  of  professions,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal, are  bestowed  by  favour,  not  earned  by  merit ;  whenever 
the  places  of  trust  and  dignity  in  a  state  are  to  be  gained  by 
intrigue  and  solicitation,  there  is  an  end  of  generous  emula- 
tion, and  consequently  of  exertion.  Talents  and  integrity, 
in  losing  their  reward  of  glory,  lose  their  vigour,  and  often 
their  very  existence.  If  the  affairs  of  this  nation  were  guid- 
ed, and  if  her  battles  were  fought  by  the  corrupt,  imbecile 
creatures  of  patronage,  how  would  they  be  guided  ? — how 
fought  ? — Wo  be  to  the  country,  that  trusts  to  sUch  rulers  and 
such  defenders !    Wo  has  been  to  every  country,  that  has  so 
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trusted  !— May  such  never  be  the  fate  of  England !— And  that 
it  never  may,  let  every  honest  independent  Englishman  set 
his  face,  his  hand,  his  heart  against  this  base,  this  ruinous 
system  ! — I  will  for  one." 

44  For  one ! — alas !"  said  Mr.  Falconer,  with  a  sigh  meant 
to  be  heard,  and  a  smile  not  intended  to  be  seen.  "  What 
can  one  do  in  such  a  desperate  case  ?  I  am  afraid  certain 
things  will  go  on  in  the  world  for  ever,  whether  we  profit  by 
them  or  not*  And  if  I  grant  that  patronage  is  sometimes  a 
public  evil,  you  must  allow  that  it  is  often  a  private  benefit." 

44  I  doubt  even  that,"  said  Mr.  Percy, "  for  those  young 
men,  who  are  brought  up  to  expect  patronage  in  any  profes- 
sion ....  But"  said  Mr.  Percy,  checking  himself,  "  I  for- 
get who  I  am  speaking  to ;  I  don't  wish  to  say  any  thing  that 
can  hurt  your  feelings,  especially,  when  you  are  so  kind  to 
come  to  see  me  in  adversity,  and  when  you  show  so  much  in- 
terest in  my  affairs*" 

tf  Oh  !  pray  go  on,  go  on,"  said  the  Commissioner,  smiling, 
"you  will  not  hurt  me,  I  assure  you  ;  consider  I  am  too  firm 
in  the  success  of  my  system,  to  be  easily  offended  on  that 
point.  Go  on — Those  young  men  who  are  brought  up  to  ex- 
pect patronage  in  any  profession" — 

a  Are  apt  to  depend  upon  it  too  much,"  continued  Mr.  Per- 
cy, "  and  consequently  neglect  to  acquire  knowledge.  They 
know,  that  things  will  be  passed  over  for  them,  and  they 
think  that  they  need  not  be  assiduous,  because  they  are  se- 
cure of  being  provided  for,  independently  of  their  own  ex- 
ertions ;  and  if  they  have  a  turn  for  extravagance,  they  may 
indulge  it,  because  a  place  will  set  all  to  rights." 

"And  if  they  are  provided  for,  and  if  they  do  get 
good  places,  are  not  they  well  enough  off?"  said  Mr.  Falcon- 
er— u  I'll  answer  for  it,  your  sons  would  think  so?" 

Mr.  Percy,  with  a  look  of  proud  humility,  replied,  a  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  my  sons  would  not  think  themselves 
wtll  &ff,  unless  they  were  distinguished  by  their  own  merit." 

44  To  be  sure," — said  Mr.  Falconer,  correcting  himself— 
44  of  course  I  mean  that  too  ;  but  a  young  man  can  never 
distinguish  himself,  you  know,  so  well  as  when  his  merit  is 
raised  to  a  conspicuous  situation." 

44  Or  disgrace  himself  so  effectually,  as  when  he  is  raised  to 
a  situation  for  which  he  is  unprepared  and  unfit." 

The  Commissioner's  brow  clouded — some  unpleasant  re- 
flection or  apprehension  seemed  to  cross  his  mind.  Mr.  Per- 
cy had  no  intention  of  raising  any ;  he  meant  no  allusion 
to  the  Commissioner's  sons — he  hastened  to  turn  what  he 
had  said  more  decidedly  upon  his  own. 

44 1  have  chosen  for  my  sons,  or  rather  they  have  chosen 
for  themselves,"  continued  he,—44  professions  which  are  inde- 
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pendent  of  influence,  and  in  which  it  could  be  of  little  use  to 
them.  Patrons  can  be  of  little  advantage  to  a  lawyer  or  a 
physician.  No  judge,  no  attorney,  can  push  a  lawyer  up, 
beyond  a  certain  point — he  may  rise  like  the  rocket,  but  he 
will  fall  like  the  stick,  if  he  be  not  supportecKby  his  own  in- 
herent powers.  Where  property  or  life  is  at  stake,  men  will 
not  compliment,  or  even  be  influenced  by  great  recommenda- 
tions— they  will  consult  the  best  lawyer,  and  the  best  phy- 
sician, whoever  he  may  be.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
my  Alfred  and  Erasmus  such  an  education,  as  shall  enable 
them  honestly  to  work  their  own  way  to  eminence." 

"  A  friend's  helping  hand  is  no  bad  thing,"  said  Mr.  Fal- 
coner, "  in  that  hard  and  slippery  ascent." 

"  As  many  friends,  as  many  helping  hands  in  a  fair  way, 
as  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Percy — "  I  by  no  means  would  in- 
culcate the  antisocial,  absurd,  impossible  doctrine,  that  young 
men,  or  any  men,  can,  or  ought  to  be  independent  of  the 
world.  Let  my  sons  make  friends  for  themselves,  and  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  mine.     1  object  only  to  their  becoming  de~ 

Sendent,  wasting  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  a  miserable, 
ebasing  servitude  to  patrons — to  patrons,  who  at  last  may 
perhaps  capriciously  desert  them  at  their  utmost  need." 

Again,  without  designing  it,  Mr.  Percy  wakened  unpleasant 
recollections  in  the  mind  of  the  Commissioner. 

u  Ah  !  there  you  touch  a  tender  string  with  me" — said  Mr* 
Falconer,  sighing.  "  I  have  known  something  of  that  in  my 
life.  Lord  N and  Mr.  G did  indeed  use  me  shame- 
fully ill.  But  1  was  young  then,  and  did  not  choose  my 
friends  well.  I  know  more  of  the  world  now,  and  have  done 
better  for  my  sons — and  shall  do  better,  1  trust,  for  myself.  In 
the  mean  time,  my  dear  Mr.  Percy,  let  us  think  of  your  af- 
fairs. Such  a  man  as  you  should  not  be  lost  here  on  a  farm 
amongst  turnips  and  carrots.  So  Lord  Old  borough  says  and 
thinks — and,  in  short,  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  I  was  not 
sounding  you  from  idle  curiosity  respecting  patronage,  or  from 
any  impertinent  desire  to  interfere  with  your  concerns  :  but  I 
come,  commissioned  by  Lord  Oldborough,  to  make  an  offer, 
which,  I  am  persuaded,  whatever  theoretical  objections  might 
occur,"  said  the  Commissioner  with  a  significant  smile, — 
"  Mr.  Percy  is  too  much  a  man  of  practical  sense  to  reject. 
Lord  Oldborough  empowers  me  to  say,  that  it  is  his  wish  to 
see  his  government  supported  and  strengthened  by  men  of 
Mr.  Percy's  talents  and  character  ;  that  he  is  persuaded,  that 
Mr.  Percy  would  speak  well  in  parliament;  that  if  Mr.  Percy 
will  join  usy  his  Lordship  will  bring  him  into  parliament,  and 
give  him  thus  an  opportunity  of  at  once  distinguishing  him- 
self, advancing  his  family,  repairing  the  injustice  of  fortune, 
and  serving  his  country." 
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Commissioner  Falconer  made  this  offer  with  much  pompos- 
ity, with  the  air  of  a  person  sure  that  he  is  saying  something 
infinitely  flattering,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  lurking  smile 
on  his  countenance,  at  the  idea  of  the  ease  and  certainty  with 
which  this  offer  would  induce  Mr.  Percy  to  recant  all  he  had 
said  against  patrons  and  patronage.  He  was  curious  to  hear 
how  the  philosopher  would  change  his  tone  ;  but,  to  his  sur- 
prise, Mr.  Percy  did  not  alter  it  in  the  least. 

He  returned  his  respectful  and  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  Lord  Oldborough,  but  begged  leave  totally  to  decline  the 
honour  intended  him  ;  he  could  not,  he  said,  accept  it  consist- 
ently with  his  principles — He  could  not  go  into  parliament 
with  a  view  to  advance  himself,  or  to  provide  for  his  family. 

The  Commissioner  interrupted  to  qualify,  for  be  was  afraid 
he  had  spoken  too  broadly,  and  observed  that  what  he  had 
said  was  quite  confidential. 

Mr.  Percy  understood  it  so,  and  assured  him  there  was  no 
danger  that  it  should  be  repeated.  The  Commissioner  was 
then  in  a  state  to  listen  again  quietly. 

Mr.  Percy  said,  that  when  he  was  rich,  he  had  preferred 
domestic  happiness  to  ambition,  therefore  he  had  never  stood 
for  the  county  to  which  he  belonged  ;  that  now  he  was  poor, 
be  felt  an  additional  reason  for  keeping  out  of  parliament, 
that  he  might  not  put  himself  in  a  situation  to  be  tempted — A 
situation  where  he  must  spend  more  than  he  could  afford,  and 
could  only  par  his  expenses  by  selling  his  conscience. 

The  Commissioner  was  silent  with  astonishment  for  some 
moments  after  Mr.  Percy  ceased  speaking.  He  had  always 
thought  his  good  cousin  a  singular  man,  but  he  had  never 
thought  him  a  wrongheaded  fool  till  this  moment.  At  first  he 
was  somewhat  vexed,  for  Mr.  Percy's  sake  and  for  the  sake 
of  his  sons,  that  he  refused  such  an  offer — for  the  Commis- 
sioner had  some  of  the  feelings  of  a  relation — but  more  the 
habits  of  a  politician,  and  these  last,  in  a  few  moments,  recon- 
ciled him  to  what  he  thought  the  ruin  of  his  cousin's  pros- 
pects in  life.  Mr.  Falconer  considered,  that  if  Mr.  Percy 
were  to  go  into  parliament,  to  join  their  party,  and  to  get 
near  Lord  Oldborough,  he  might  become  a  dangerous  rival. 
He  pressed  the  matter,  therefore,  no  longer  with  urgency,  but 
only  just  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  report  to  Lord  Oldbor- 
ough, that  he  had  executed  his  commission,  but  had  found 
Mr.  Percy  impracticable. 
16 
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CHAPTER  XHL 

However  sincere  the  general  pity  and  esteem  for  the  Percy 
family,  they  did  not  escape  the  common  lot  of  mortality  ; 
they  had  their  share  of  blame,  as  well  as  of  condolence,  from 
their  friends  and  acquaintance.  Some  discovered  tbat  all  the 
misfortunes  of  the  family  might  have  been  avoided,  if  they 
had  listened  to  good  advice — others  were  quite  clear  that  the 
lawsuit  would  have  been  decided  in  Mr.  Percy's  favour,  if  he 
had  employed  their  solicitor  or  their  barrister ;  or,  in  short,  if 
every  step  of  the  suit  had  been  directed  differently. 

Commissioner  Falconer  now  joined  the  band  of  reproach- 
ing friends.  He  did  not  blame  Mr.  Percy,  however,  for  the 
conduct  of  thejawsuit,  for  of  that  he  confessed  himself  to  be  no 
judge,  but  he  thought  he  understood  the  right  way  of  advanc- 
ing a  family  in  the  world,  and  on  this  subject  he  now  took  a 
higher  tone  than  he  had  formerly  felt  himself  entitled  to  as- 
sume. Success  gives  such  rights!—- especially  over  the  unfor- 
tunate.  The  Commissioner  said  loudly  in  all  companies, 

that  he  had  hoped  his  relation,  Mr.  Percy,  who  certainly  was 
a  man  of  talents,  and  he  was  convinced  well-intentioned, 
would  not  have  shown  himself  so  obstinately  attached  to  his 
peculiar  opinions — especially  to  his  strange  notions  of  inde- 
pendence, which  must  disgust,  ultimately,  friends  whom  it  was 
most  the  interest  of  his  family  to  please — that  he  doubted  not 
that  the  young  men  of  the  Percy  family  bitterly  regretted  that 
their  father  would  not  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  his 
connexions,  of  the  favourable  dispositions,  and,  to  his  know- 
ledge, most  condescending  offers  that  had  been  made  to  him — 
offers  which,  the  Commissioner  said,  he  must  term  really  con- 
descending, when  he  considered,  that  Mr.  Percy  had  never 
paid  the  common  court  that  was  expected  by  a  minister. 
Other  circumstances,  too,  enhanced  the  favour.  Offence  had 
undoubtedly  been  given  by  the  ill-timed,  injudicious  interfer- 
ence of  Captain  Godfrey  Percy  about  regimental  business, — 
some  Major  Gascoigne, — yet,  notwithstanding  this,  a  certain 
person,  whose  steadiness  in  his  friendships  the  Commissioner 
declared  he  could  never  sufficiently  admire,  had  not,  for  the 
son's  errors,  changed  his  favourable  opinion  or  disposition 
towards  the  father. 

Mr.  Falconer  concluded,  with  a  sigh,  "  There  are  some 
men  whom  the  best  of  friends  cannot  serve — and  such  we  can 
only  leave  to  their  fate." 
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The  Commissioner  now  considering  Mr.  Percy  as  a  person 
so  obstinately  odd,  that  it  was  unsafe  for  a  rising  man  to  have 
any  thine  more  to  do  with  him,  it  was  agreed  in  the  Falconer 
family,  that  it  was  necessary  to  let  the  Percys  drop  gently* 
Mrs.  Falconer  and  her  daughters  having  always  resided  in 
London  during  the  winter,  and  at  some  watering-place  in  sum- 
mer, knew  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  female  part  of  the  Per- 
cy family.  Mrs.  Falconer  had  occasionally  met  Mrs.  Percy, 
but  the  young  ladies,  who  had  not  yet  been  in  town,  she  had 
never  seen  since  they  were  children.  Mrs.  Falconer  now 
considered  this  as  a  peculiarly  fortunate  circumstance, 
because  she  could  not  be  blamed  for  cutting  them,  and  should 
escape  all  the  unpleasantness  of  breaking  off  an  intimacy  with 
relations. 

The  Commissioner  acceded  to  all  his  lady's  observations, 
and  easily  shook  off  that  attachment,  which  he  had  professed 
for  so  many  years,  perhaps  felt,  for  his  good  cousin  Percy — 
perhaps  felt,  we  say  ;  because  we  really  believe,  that  he  was 
attached  to  Mr.  Percy  while  that  gentleman  was  in  prosper- 
ity. There  are  persons  who  have  an  exclusive  sympathy 
with  the  prosperous. 

There  was  one,  however,  who,  in  this  respect,  felt  different- 
ly from  the  rest  of  the  family.  Buckhurst  Falconer,  with  a 
generous  impulse  of  affection  and  gratitude,  declared  that  he 
would  not  desert  Mr.  Percy  or  any  of  the  family  in  adversi- 
ty ;  he  could  never  forget  how  kind  they  had  been  to  him, 
when  he  was  in  distress.  Buckhurst's  reseptment  against 
Caroline  for  her  repeated  refusals  suddenly  subsided,  his  at- 
tachment revived  with  redoubled  force.  He  protested,  that 
he  loved  her  the  better  for  having  lost  her  fortune,  and 
he  reiterated  this  protestation  more  loudly,  because  his  fa- 
ther declared  that  it  was  absurd  and  ridiculous.  The  son 
persisted,  till  the  father,  though  not  subject  to  make  violent 
resolutions,  was  wrought  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  swear,  that  if 
Buckhurst  should  be  fool  enough  to  think  seriously  of  a  girl 
who  was  now  a  beggar,  he  would  absolutely  refuse  his  con- 
sent to  the  match,  and  would  never  give  his  son  a  shilling. 

Buckhurst  immediately  wrote  to  Caroline,  a  passionate 
declaration  of  the  constancy  and  ardour  of  his  attachment, 
and  entreated  her  permission  to  wait  upon  her  immediately. 

u  Do  not  sacrifice  me,"  said  Buckhurst,  u  to  idle  niceties. 
That  I  have  many  fauhs  I  am  conscious,  but  none,  I  trust,  for 
which  you  ought  utterly  to  condemn  me — none  but  what  you 
can  cure.  I  am  ready  to  be  every  thing  which  you  approve. 
Give  me  but  leave  to  hope.  There  is  no  sacrifice  I  will  not 
make  to  facilitate,  to  expedite  our  union.  1  have  been  or- 
dained, one  living  I  possess,  and  that  which  Colonel  Hauton 
has  promised  mc  will  soon  come  into  my  possession.    Believe 
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me  I  was  decided  to  go  into  the  church  by  my  attachment— 
to  my  passion  for  you,  every  scruple,  every  consideration 
gave  way.  As  to  the  rest,  1  shall  never  be  deterred  from  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  my  heart,  by  the  opposition  of  ambi- 
tious parents.  Caroline,  do  not  sacrifice  me  to  idle  niceties— 
I  know  I  have  the  misfortune  not  to  please  your  brother  Al- 
fred— to  do  him  justice,  he  has  fairly  told  me  that  be  does  not 
think  me  worthy  of  his  sister  Carotin*— \  forgive  him,  1  ad- 
mire him  for  the  pride  with  which  he  pronounces  the  words, 

my  sister  Caroline. But  though  she  may  easily  find  a  more 

faultless  character,  she  will  never  find  a  warmer  heart,  or  one 
more  truly — more  ardently  attached." 

There  was  something  frank,  warm,  and  generous  in  this 
letter,  which  pleased  Rosamond,  and  which,  she  said,  justi- 
fied her  good  opinion  of  BuckhursU  Indeed  the  great  merit 
of  being  ardently  attached  to  her  sister  Caroline  was  sufficient 
in  Rosamond's  eyes,  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  ;  and  the 
contrast  between  his  warmth  at  this  moment,  and  the  coldness 
of  the  rest  of  his  family,  struck  her  forcibly.  Rosamond 
thought  that  Alfred  bad  been  too  severe  in  his  judgment,  and 
observed,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  look  with  a  lantern  all  over 
the  world  for  a  faultless  character — a  monster!— It  was  quite 
sufficient,  if  a  woman  could  find  an  honest  man — that  she  was 
sure  Buckhurst  had  no  faults,  but  what  love  would  cure. 

u  But  love  has  not  cured  him  of  any  yet,"  said  Caroline. 

"  Try  marriage,"  said  Rosamond,  laughing. 

Caroline  shook  her  head, "  Consider  at  what  expense 

that  trial  must  be  made." 

At  the  first  reading  of  Buckburst's  letter,  Caroline  had 
been  pleased  with  it ;  but  on  a  second  perusal,  she  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  passage  about  his  parents,  nor  could  she  ap- 
prove of  his  giving  up  what  he  now  called  his  scruples^  to  ob- 
tain a  competence  for  the  woman  he  professed  to  adore.  She 
•  knew  that  he  had  been  leading  a  dissipated  life  in  town  ;  that 
he  must,  therefore,  be  less  fit  than  be  formerly  was,  to  make 
a  good  husband,  and  still  less  likely  to  make  a  respectable 
clergyman.  He  had  some  right  feeling,  but  no  steady  prin- 
ciple, as  Caroline  observed.  She  was  grateful  for  the  con- 
stancy of  his  attachment,  and  for  the  generosity  he  showed  in 
his  whole  conduct  towards  her,  nor  was  she  insensible  to  the 
urgency  with  which  Rosamond  pleaded  in  his  favour  ;  but 
she  was  firm  in  her  own  judgment ;  and  her  refusal,  though 
expressed  in  the  terms  that  could  best  soften  the  pain  it  must 
give,  was  as  decided  as  possible. 

Soon  after  her  letter  had  been  sent,  she  and  Rosamond  bad 
taken  a  longer  walk,  one  evening,  than  usual,  and  eager  in 
conversation,  went  on  so  far  in  this  wild  unfrequented  part  of 
the  country,  that  when  they  saw  the  sun  setting,  they  began 
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to  fear  they  should  not  reach  home  before  it  was  dark. 
They  wished  to  find  a  shorter  way  home  than  that  by  which 
they  went,  and  they  looked  about  in  hopes  of  seeing:  some 
labourer  (some  sminktd  hedger)  returning  from  his  work,  or  a 
cottage  where  they  could  meet  with  a  guide.  But  there  was 
no  person  or  house  within  sight.  At  last  Caroline,  who  had 
climbed  upon  a  high  bank  in  the  lane  where  they  were  walk- 
ing, saw  a  smoke  rising  between  some  trees  at  a  little  distance  ; 
and  toward  this  spot  they  made  their  way  through  another 
lane,  the  entrance  to  which  had  been  stopped  up  with  furze 
bushes.  They  soon  came  in  sight  of  a  poor  looking  cottage, 
and  saw  a  young  woman  walking  very  slowly  with  a  child  in 
her  arms.  She  was  going  towards  the  house,  and  did  not 
perceive  the  young  ladies  till  they  were  close  to  her.  She 
turned  suddenly  when  they  spoke — started — looked  frighten* 
ed  and  confined ;  the  infant  began  to  cry,  and  hushing  it  as 
well  as  she  could,  she  answered  to  their  questions  with  a  be- 
wildered look,  tt  I  don't  know  indeed — 1  can't  tell — I  dont 
know  any  thing,  ladies — ask  at  the  cottage,  yonder."  Then 
she  quickened  ner  pace,  and  walked  so  fast  to  the  house,  that 
they  could  hardly  keep  up  with  ber.  She  pushed  open  the 
batch  door,  and  called  *  Dorothy  !  Dorothy,  come  out." — 
But  no  Dorothy  answered.  The  young  woman  seemed  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  ;  and  as  she  stood  hesitating,  her  face,  which 
had  at  first  appeared  pale  and  emaciated,  flushed  up  to  her 
temples.     She  looked  very  handsome,  but  in  ill-health. 

"  Be  pleased,  ladies"  ....  said  she  with  diffidence,  and 
trembling  from  bead  to  foot — "  Be  pleased  to  sit  down  and 
rest,  ladies.  One  will  be  in  directly,  who  knows  the  ways — 
I  am  a  stranger  in  these  parts." 

As  soon  as  she  had  set  the  chairs,  she  was  retiring  to  an 
inner  room,  but  her  child,  who  was  pleased  with  Caroline's 
face  as  she  smiled  and  nodded  at  him,  stretched  out  his  little 
bands  towards  her. 

"Oh I  let  my  sister  give  him  a  kiss,"  said  Rosamond. 
The  mother  stopped,  yet  appeared  unwilling.  The  child  pat- 
ted Caroline's  cheek,  played  with  her  hair,  and  laughed 
aloud.  Caroline  offered  to  take  the  child  in  her  arms,  but 
the  mother   held  him  fast,  and  escaped  into  the  inner  room, 

where  they  heard  her  sobbing  violently. Caroline  and 

Rosamond  looked  at  one  another  in  silence,  and  left  the  cot- 
tage by  tacit  consent,  sorry  that  they  had  given  pain,  and 
feeling  that  they  had  no  right  to  intrude  farther.  "  We  can 
go  home  the  same  way  that  we  came,"  said  Caroline,  w  and 
that  is  better  than  to  trouble  any  body." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Rosamond  :  "  yet  I  should  like  to  know 
something  more  about  this  poor  woman  if  I  could,  without 
•  ...  If  we  happened  to  meet  Dorothy,  whoever  she  is.r 
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At  this  instant  tbey  saw  an  old  woman  come  from  a  copse 
near  the  cottage,  with  a  bundle  of  sticks  on  her  back  and  a 
tin  can  in  her  nand.  This  was  Dorothy  ;  she  saved  them  all 
the  trouble  and  delicacy  of  asking  questions,  for  there  was 
not  a  more  communicative  creature  breathing,  nor  a  better 
natured.  She  in  the  first  place  threw  down  her  faggots,  and 
offered  her  services  to  guide  the  young  ladies  home  ;  she 
guessed  they  belonged  to  the  family  that  was  newly  come  to 
settle  at  the  Hills,  which  she  described,  though  she  could  not 
tell  the  name.  She  would  not  be  denied  the  pleasure  of  show- 
ing them  the  shortest  and  safest  way,  and  the  only  way  by 
which  they  could  get  home  before  it  was  night-fall.  So  they 
accepted  her  kind  offer,  and  she  trudged  on,  talking  as  she 
went. 

.  "  It  is  a  weary  thing,  ladies,  to  live  in  this  lone  place,  where 
one  does  not  see  a  soul  to  speak  to  from  one  month's  end  to 
another— -especially  to  me  that  has  lived  afore  now  in  my 
younger  days  in  Lon'on.      But  it's  as  God  pleases  ! — and  I 

wish  none  had  greater  troubles  in  this  world  than  I You 

were  up  at  the  house,  ladies  ?  There  within  at  my  little 
place — Ay — then  you  saw  the  greatest  and  the  only  great 
trouble  I  have,  or  ever  had  in  this  life.  Did  not  you,  ladies, 
see  the  young  woman  with  the  child  in  her  arms  ? — But  may 
be  you  did  not  mind  Kate,  and  she's  nothing  now  to  look  at, 
quite  faded  and  gone,  though  she's  only  one  month  past  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  I  am  sure  1  ought  to  know,  for  I  was  at 
her  christening,  and  nursed  her  mother.  She's  of  very  good 
parentage,  that  is,  of  a  farmer's  family,  that  /uw,as  well  as  his 
neighbour's, — that  lives  a  great  way  off,  quite  on  the  other 
side  of  the  country.  And  not  a  year,  at  least  not  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  I  remember  Kate  Robinson  dancing  on  the  green 
at  Squire  Burton's  there  with  the  rest  of  the  girls  of  the 
village,  and  without  compare  the  prettiest  and  freshest,  and 
most  blithsome  and  innocent  of  them  all.  Ay,  she  was  in- 
nocent then,  none  ever  more  so,  and  she  had  no  care,  but  all 
looking  kind  upon  her  in  this  world,  and  fond  parents  taking 
pride  in  her — and  now  look  at  her  what  she  is  ? — Cast  off  by 
all,  shamed,  and  forgotten,  and  broken-hearted,  and  lost  as 
much  as  if  she  was  in  her  grave.  And  better  she  was  in  her 
grave  than  as  she  is. — " 

The  old  woman  now  really  felt  so  much,  that  she  stopped 
speaking,  and  she  was  silent  for  several  minutes. 

"  Ah  !  dear  ladies,"  said  she,  looking  up  at  Rosamond  and 
Caroline,  "  I  see  you  have  kind  hearts  within  you,  and  I 
thank  you  for  pitying  poor  Kate." 

"  1  wish  we  could  do  any  thing  to  serve  her,"  said  Caroline. 

"  Ah  !  Miss,  that  I  am  afraid  you  can't,  that's  what  I  am 
afraid  none  can  now."— — The  good  woman  paused  and  look- 
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ed,  as  if  she  expected  to  be  questioned.  Caroline  was  silent, 
and  the  old  woman  looked  disappointed. 

"  We  do  not  like  to  question  you,9'  said  Rosamond,  "  lest 
we  should  ask  what  you  might  not  like  to  answer,  or  ....  • 
what  the  young  woman  would  be  sorry  that  you  should  an- 
swer." 

"  Why,  Miss,  that's  very  considerate  in  you,  and  onlj  that 
I  know  it  would  be  for  her  benefit,  I  am  sure  1  would  not  have 
said  a  word — but  here  I  have  so  very  little  to  give  her,  and 
that  little  so  coarse  fare  to  what  she  has  been  used  to,  both 
when  she  was  at  service,  and  when  she  was  with  her  own 
people,  that  I  be  afraid,  weak  as  she  be  crown  now,  she  won't 

do. And  though  I  have  been  a  good  nurse  in  my  day,  I 

think  she  wants  now  a  bit  better  doctor  than  I  be — and  then 
if  she  could  see  the  minister,  to  take  the  weight  off  her  heart, 
to  make  her  not  fret  so,  to  bid  her  look  up  above  for  comfort, 
and  to  raise  her  with  the  hope  and  trust,  that  God  will  have 
more  mercy  upon  her  than  her  father  and  mother  do  have 
.....  and  to  make  her, — hardest  of  all ! — forget  him  that 
has  forsaken  her  and  her  little  one,  and  been  so  cruel  .... 
Oh  !  ladies,  to  do  all  that,  needs  a  person  that  can  speak  to 
her  better,  and  with  more  authority  tnan  I  can." 

The  poor  woman  stopped  again  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
recollecting  that  she  bad  not  told  what  she  had  intended  to 
tell,  she  said : 

"  I  suppose,  ladies,  you  guess  now  how  it  be,  and  I  ought  to 
beg  pardon  for  speaking  of  such  a  thing,  or  such  a  one  as  •  •  • 
as  poor  Kate  is  now,  to  you,  young  ladies  •  •  •  but  though  she 
is  fallen  so  low,  and  an  outcast,  she  is  not  hardened  •  •  •  and 
if  it  had  been  so  that  it  had  pleased  Heaven  that  she  had 
been  a  wife  to  one  in  her  own  condition  ...  Oh !  what  a 
wife,  and  what  a  mother  there  was  lost  in  her  ! — The  man 
that  wronged  her  has  a  deal  to  answer  for — but  he  has  no 
thought  of  that,  nor  care  for  her,  or  his  child— but  is  a  fine 
man  about  Lon'on,  they  say,  driving  about  with  Colonels,  and 
Lords,  and  dancing  with  ladies  ...  Oh  !  if  they  saw  Kate, 
one  would  guess  they  would  not  think  so  much  of  him  •  •  • 
but  yet,  may  be  they'd  think  more  •  .  •  there's  no  saving 
how  the  quality  ladies  judge  on  these  matters.  But  this  l 
know,  that  though  he  was  very  free  of  his  money,  and  gener- 
ous to  Kate  at  the  first,  and  even  for  some  months  after  he 
quit  the  country,  till  I  suppose  he  forgot  her,  yet  be  has  not 
sent  her  a  guinea  for  self  or  child  these  four  months,  nor  a 
line  of  a  letter  of  any  kind,  which  she  pined  for  more,  and  we 
kept  thinking  the  letters  she  did  write,  did  not  get  to  him  by 
the  post,  so  we  sent  one  by  a  grandson  of  rav  own,  that  we 
knowed  would  put  the  letter  safe  into  his  hands,  and  did,  just 
as  the  young  gentleman  was,  as  my  grandson  told  me,  coming 
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oat  of  a  fine  house  in  Lon'on,  and  going,  with  a  long  whip  in 
his  hand,  to  get  upon  the  coach-box  of  a  coach,  with  four  hor- 
ses too  .  .  •  and  he  looks  at  the  letter,  and  puts  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  calls  to  my  boy — "  No  answer  now,  my  good 
friend — but  I'll  write  by  post  to  her."  Those  were  the  very 
words,  and  then  that  Colonel  that  was  with  him,  laughing  and 
making  game  like,  went  to  snatch  the  letter  out  of  the  pocket, 

saying,  "  Show  us  that  love-letter,  BuckhursU" Lord 

forgive  me !  What  have  I  done  now  !" — said  the  old  woman, 
stopping  short,  struck  by  the  sudden  change  in  the  countenance 
of  both  her  auditors. 

44  Mr.   Buckhurst  Falconer  is  a  relation  of  our's," — said 
Rosamond,  uand  we  are  shocked  !"  .  .  . 

44  Dear  ladies,  bow  could  I  think  you  knew  him  even," — 
interrupted  the  old  woman*    "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Kate  says 
he's  not  so  cruel  as  be  seems,  and  that  if  he  was  here  this 
minute,  he'd  be  as  kind  and  generous  to  her  as  ever  •  •  .  It's 
all  forgetfulness  just,  and  giddiness,  she  says  •  .  .  or  may 
be,  as  to  the  money,  that  he  has  not  it  to  spare." 
"  To  spare !" — repeated  Caroline,  indignantly . — 
44  Lord  love  her?  what  a  colour  she  has  now — and  what  a 
spirit  spoke  there !— But,   ladies,  I'd  be  sorry  to    hurt  the 
young  gentleman,  for  Kate   would  be  angry  at  me  for  that 
worse  than  at  any  thing  ...  And  as  to  all  that  has  happen- 
ed, you  know  it's  nothing  extraordinary,  but  what  happens 
every  day,  by  all  accounts,  and  young  gentlemen,  such  as  he 
be,  thinks  nothing  of  it  .  .  .  and  the  great  ladies,  I  know,  by 
what  I  noticed,  when  I  was  in  sarvice  once  in  Lon'on,  myself, 
the  great  ladies  thinks  the  better  of  them  for  such  things." 
44  I  am  not  a  great  lady,"  said  Caroline. 
44  Nor  I.  thank  God  !"  said  Rosamond. 
— "  Well,  for  certain,  if  you  are  not  great,  you're  good  la- 
dies," said  the  old  woman. 

As  they  were  now  within  sight  of  their  own  house,  they 
thanked  and  dismissed  their  loquacious,  but  kind-hearted 
guide,  putting  into  her  hand  some  money  for  poor  Kate,  Car- 
oline promising  to  make  further  inquiries — Rosamond,  with- 
out restriction,  promising  all  manner  of  assistance  pecuniary, 
medical,  and  spiritual. 

The  result  of  the  inquiries  that  were  made  confirmed  the 
truth  of  all  that  old  Dorothy  bad  related,  and  brought  to  light 
other  circumstances  relative  to  the  seduction  and  desertion  of 
this  poor  girl,  which  so  shocked  Rosamond,  that  in  proportion 
to  her  former  prepossession  in  Buckhurst's  favour  was  now  her 
abhorrence  ;  and  as  if  to  repair  the  imprudence  with  which 
she  had  formerly  used  her  influence  over  her  sister's  mind  in 
his  favour,  she  now  went  as  far  on  the  opposite  side,  abjuring 
him  with  the  strongest  expressions  of  indignation,  and  wish- 
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tog  (hat  Caroline's  last  letter  had  not  gone  to  Buckhurst,  that 
she  might  have  given  her  refusal  on  this  special  account,  in 
the  most  severe  and  indignant  terms  the  English  language 
could  supply. 

-  Mrs.  Percy,  however  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  that  Caro- 
line's letter  had  been  sent,  before  they  knew  any  thing  of 
this  affair. 

u  But,  Ma'am,"  cried  Rosamond, — "  surely  it  would  have 
been  right  for  Caroline  to  have  given  this  reason  for  her  re- 
fusal, and  to  have  declared,  that  this  had  proved  to  her  be- 
yond a  possibility  of  doubt,  that  her  former  objections  to  Mr. 
ouckhurst  Falconer's  principles  were  too  well  founded — and 
it  would  have  become  Caroline  to  have  written  with  strong 
indignation.  I  am  persuaded,"  continued  Rosamond,  "  that 
if  women  would  reprobate  young  men  for  such  instances  of 
profligacy  and  cruelty,  instead  of  suffering  such  conduct  to  go 
under  the  fine  plausible  general  names  of  gallantry  and  wild- 
nets,  it  would  make  a  greater  impression,  than  all  the  ser- 
mons that  could  be  preached.  And  Caroline,  who  has  beauty 
and  eloquence,  can  do  this  with  effect.  I  remember  Godfrey 
once  said,  that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Caroline,  that  in 
which  she  differed  most  from  the  common  herd  of  young 
ladies,  is  in  her  power  of  feeling  and  expressing  virtuous  in* 
dignatidn.  I  am  sure  that  Godfrey,  partial  as  he  is  to  Mr. 
Buckhurst  Falconer,  would  think  that  Caroline  ought,  on  such 
an  occasion,  to  set  an  example  of  that  proper  spirit,  which, 
superior  to  the  fear  of  ridicule  and  fashion,  dares  to  speak  the 
indignation  it  feels." 

"Very  well  spoken,  and  better  felt,  my  dear  daughter," 
said  Mrs.  Percy.  "  And  Heaven  forbid  I  should  lower  the 
tone  of  your  mind,  or  the  honest  indignation  you  feel  against 
vice.  But,  Rosamond,  my  dear,  let  us  be  just.  I  must  do 
even  those,  whom  Godfrey  calls  the  common  herd  of  young 
ladies,  the  justice  to  believe,  that  there  are  many  among  them, 
who  have  good  feeling  enough  to  be  angry,  very  angry  with  a 
lover  upon  such  an  occasion — angry  enough  to  write  him  a 
most  indignant,  and,  perhaps,  very  eloquent  letter.  You  may 
recollect  more  than  one  heroine  of  a  novel,  who  discards  a 
lover  upon  such  a  discovery  as  was  made  by  you  last  night. 
It  is  a  common  novel  incident,  and,  of  course,  from  novels, 
every  young  lady,  even  who  might  not  have  fdt  without  a 
ti  precedent,  knows  how  she  ought  to  express  herself  in  such 
circumstances.  But  you  will  observe,  my  dear,  that  both  in 
novels  and  in  real  life,  young  ladies  generally  like  and  en* 
courage  men  of  feeling,  in  contradistinction  to  men  of  princi- 
ple, and  too  often  men  of  gallantry  in  preference  to  men  of 
correct  morals.  In  short,  that  such  a  character  as  that  of  Mr. 
17 
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Buckhurst  Falconer  is  just  the  kind  of  person,  with  whom 
many  women  would  fall  in  love.  By  suffering  this  to  be 
thought  the  taste  of  our  sex,  ladies  encourage  libertinism  in 

Kneral,  more  than  tbey  can  possibly  discourage  it  by  the 
jdest  display  of  indignation  against  particular  instances. 
If,  like  your  sister  Caroline,  young  ladies  would  show,  that 
they  really  do  not  prefer  such  men,  it  would  do  essential  ser- 
vice. And  observe,  my  dear  Rosamond,  this  can  be  done 
by  every  young  woman  with  perfect  delicacy  :  but  I  do  not 
see  how  she  can,  with  propriety  or  good  effect,  do  more.  It 
is  a  subject  ladies  cannot  well  discuss  ;  a  subject  upon  which 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  world  are  so  much  at  vari- 
ance with  religion  and  morality,  that  entering  upon  the  discus- 
sion would  lead  to  greater  difficulties  than  you  are  aware  of. 
It  is,  therefore,  best  for  our  sex  to  show  their  disapprobation 
of  vice,  and  to  prove  their  sense  of  virtue  and  religion  by 
their  conduct,  rather  than  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world.  Had 
Caroline  in  her  letter  expressed  her  indignation  in  the  most 
severe  terms  that  the  English  language  could  supply,  she 
would  only  have  exposed  herself  to  the  ridicule  of  Air.  buck- 
hurst  Falconer's  fashionable  companions,  as  a  prating,  preach- 
ing prude,  without  doing  the  least  good  to  him,  or  to  any  one 
living.** 

Rosamond  reluctantly  acknowledged  that  "  perhaps  her 
mother  was  right.91 

"  But,  Caroline,  how  quietly  you  sit  by,  while  we  are 
talking  of  you  and  your  lover,"  cried  Rosamond  :  "  I  do  not 
know  whether  to  be  provoked  with  you,  or  to  admire  you." 

44  Admire  me,  pray,"  said  Caroline,  "  if  you  can." 

"  I  do  not  believe  you  will  ever  be  in  love,"  said  Rosa- 
mond. "  I  confess  I  should  admire,  or  at  least,  love  you  bet- 
ter, if  you  had  more  feeling," — added  Rosamond  hastily. 

44  By  what  do  you  judge  that  I  want  feeling?"  said  Caro- 
line, colouring  deeply — and  with  a  look  and  tone  that  express- 
ed her  keen  sense  of  injustice.  "  What  proof  have  I  ever 
given  you  of  my  want  of  feeling  ?" 

44  No  proof,  that  1  can  recollect,"  said  Rosamond,  laughing, 
tf  no  proof,  but  that  you  have  never  been  in  love." 

44  And  is  it  a  crime  never  to  have  been  in  love  ?  or  is  it  a 
proof  I  am  incapable  of  feeling,  that  I  have  never  loved  one 
who  has  proved  himself  utterly  unworthy  of  my  love — against 
whose  conduct  my  sister  cannot  find  words  sufficiently  severe 
to  express  her  indignation  ? — Rosamond,  if  I  had  ever  given 
him  any  encouragement,  if  I  had  loved  him,  what  would  have 
been  my  misery  at  the  moment  you  said  those  words  W 

u  Ah  !  my  dear,  but  then  if  you  had  been  very  miserable, 
I  should  have  pitied  you  so  much,  and  loved  you  so  heartily 
for  being  in  love,"  said  Rosamond,  still  laughing— — 
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"  Oh  !  Rosamond,"  continued  Caroline,  whose  mind  was 
now  too  highly  wrought  for  raillery — "  Is  love  to  be  trifled 
with  ? — no,  only  by  trifling  minds,  or  by  rash  characters,  by 
those  who  do  not  conceive  its  power,  its  dancer.  Recollect 
what  we  have  just  seen.  A  young  beautiful  woman  sinking 
into  the  grave  with  shame — deserted  by  her  parents — wishing 
her  child  unborn.  Do  you  remember  her  look  of  agony  when 
we  praised  that  child — the  strongest  charm  of  nature  revers- 
ed— the  strongest  ties  dissolved— and — love  brought  her  to 
this  ! — She  is  only  a  poor  servant  girl.  But  the  highest  and 
the  fairest,  those  of  the  most  cultivated  understandings,  of  the 
tenderest  hearts,  cannot  love  bring  them  down  to  the  same 
level — to  the  same  fate  ? — And  not  only  our  weak  sex,  but 
over  the  stronger  sex,  and  the  strongest  of  the  strong,and  the 
wisest  of  the  wise,  what  is,  what  has  ever  been  the  power, 
the  delusions  of  that  passion,  which  can  cast  a  spell  over  the 
greatest  hero,  throw  a  blot  on  the  brightest  glory,  blast  in  a 
moment  a  life  of  fame  ! — What  must  be  the  power  of  that 
passion,  which  can  inspire  genius  in  the  dullest  and  the  cold* 
est,  waken  heroism  in  the  most  timid  of  creatures,  exalt  to  the 
highest  point,  or  to  the  lowest  degrade  our  nature — the  bitter- 
est curse,  or  the  sweetest  blessing  Heaven  bestows  on  us  in 
this  life  ! — Oh  !  sister,  is  love  to  be  trifled  with  ?" 

Caroline  paused,  and  Rosamond,  for  some  instants,  looked 
at  her  and  at  her  mother  in  silence  ;    then  exclaimed — "  All 

this  from  Caroline  ! Are  not  you  astonished,  mother  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  "  I  was  aware  that  this  was  in 
Caroline's  mind." 

"  I  was  not" said  Rosamond.    "  She  who  never  spoke 

of  love  ! — I  little  imagined  that  she  thought  of  it  so  highly,  so 
seriously." 

"  Yes,  I  do  think  of  it  seriously,  highly  may  Heaven 
grant !"  cried  Caroline,  looking  fervently  upwards  as  she 
spoke  with  an  illuminated  countenance.  *•  May  heaven  grant 
that  love  be  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse  to  me ! — Heaven 
grant  that  I  may  never,  in  any  moment  of  selfish  vanity,  try 
to  excite  a  passion  which  I  cannot  return  !  Heaven  grant 
that  1  never  may  feel  the  passion  of  love  but  for  one,  whom  I 
shall  entirely  esteem,  who  shall  be  worthy  to  fill  my  whole 
soul !» 

"  Mother  !"  continued  Caroline,  turning  eagerly,  and  seiz- 
ing her  mother's  hand — tt  My  guide,  my  guardian,  whenever 
you  see  in  me  any,  the  slightest  inclination,  to  coquetry,  warn 
me  .  ...  as  you  wish  to  save  me  from  that  which  1  should 
most  dread,  the  reproaches  of  my  own  conscience  ....  in 
the  first,  the  very  first  instance,  reprove  me,  mother,  if  you 

can  .  .  .  with  severity. And  you,  my  sister,  my  bosom 

friend,  do  not  use  your  influence  to  soften,  to  open  <ny  mind 
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to  love  ;  but  if  ever  you  perceive  me  yielding  my  heart  to  the 
first  tenderness  of  the  passion,  watch  over  me,  if  the  object 
be  not  every  way  worthy  of  me,  my  equal,  my  superior  •  . . 
Oh  !  as  you  would  wish  to  snatch  me  from  the  grave,  rouse 
me  from  the  delusion — save  me  from  disappointment,  regret, 
remorse,  which  1  know  that  I  could  not  bear,  and  live." 

Her  mother,  into  whose  arms  she  threw  herself,  pressed 
Caroline  close  to  her  heart,  while  Rosamond,  to  whom  she 
had  given  her  hand,  held  it  fast  and  stood  motionless  between 
surprise  and  sympathy.  Caroline,  to  whose  usual  manners 
ana  disposition  every  thing  theatrical  or  romantic  was  so  for- 
eign, seemed,  as  soon  as  she  recollected  herself,  to  be  asham- 
ed of  the  excessive  emotion  and  enthusiasm  she  had  shown  ; 
withdrawing  her  hand  from  her  sister,  she  turned  away,  and 
left  the  room. 

Her  mother  and  sister  both  remained  silent  for  a  consider- 
able time,  fully  occupied  with  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings* 
The  mother's  reverie  looked  to  the  future  prospects  of  her 
daughter  ; — confident  in  Caroline's  character,  yet  uncertain  of 
her  fate,  she  felt  a  pleasing  yet  painful  solicitude. 

Rosamond's  thoughts  turned  rather  to  the  past  than  to  the 
future  ;  she  recollected  and  compared  words  and  looks,  yet 
found  insuperable  difficulty  in  connecting  all  she  had  ever  be- 
fore known  or  fancied  of  Caroline,  with  what  she  had  just  - 
seen  and  heard.  Rosamond  did  not  fairly  recover  from  her 
surprise,  and  from  her  look  of  perplexity,  during  a  full  hour 
that  she  remained  absolutely  silent,  poring  upon  a  screen,  up- 
on which  she  saw  nothing. 

She  then  went  in  search  of  Caroline,  in  hopes  of  renewing 
the  conversation  ;  but  she  found  her  busied  in  some  of  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  and  apparently  a  different  person. 

Rosamond,  though  she  made  divers  attempts,  could  not  lead 
Caroline  back  again  to  the  same  train  of  thought,  or  tone  of 
expression.  Indeed,  Rosamond  did  not  attempt  it  very  skil- 
fully, but  rather  with  the  awkward  impatience  of  one  not  ac- 
customed to  use  address.  Caroline,  intent  upon  the  means  of 
assisting  the  poor  young  woman  whom  they  had  seen  af  the 
cottage,  went  there  again  as  soon  as  she  could,  to  warn  old 
Dorothy,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  less  communicative,  and  not 
on  any  account  to  mention  to  any  one  else  the  names  and  cir- 
cumstances which  she  had  told  them  with  so  little  reserve. 
Caroline  next  applied  to  Dr.  Leicester,  the  vicar  of  their 
former  parish,  a  most  amiable  and  respectable  clergyman, 
who  bad  come  from  his  vicarage,  near  rercy-Hall,  to  spend 
what  time  he  could  spare  from  bis  duties  with  his  favourite 
parishioners  ;  at  Caroline's  request  he  willingly  went  to  see 
this  unhappy  young  woman,  endeavoured,  and  succeeded  in 
his  endeavours,  to  sooth  and  tranquillize  her  mind  by  apeak* 
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ing  to  her  words  of  peace.  His  mild  piety  raised  and  com- 
forted the  trembling  penitent ;  and  while  all  prospect  of  for* 
giveness  from  her  parents,  or  of  happiness  in  this  world,  was 
at  an  end,  he  fixed  her  thoughts  on  those  better  hopes  and 
promises,  which  religion  only  can  afford.  Her  health  ap- 
peared suddenly  to  mend  when  her  mind  was  more  at  ease  : 
but  this  was  only  transient,  and  Dr.  Erasmus  Percy,  to  whom 
Caroline  applied  for  his  medical  opinion,  gave  little  hopes  of 
her  recovery.  All  that  could  be  done  by  medicine,  and  pro- 
per kindness,  to  assuage  her  sufferings  during  her  decline,  was 
done  in  the  best  manner  by  Mrs.  Percy  and  her  daughters — 
especially  by  Caroline.  The  young  woman,  nevertheless* 
died  in  six  weeks — and  was  buried  without  Buckhurst  Fal- 
coner's making  any  inquiry  concerning  her — probably  with- 
out his  knowing  of  her  death.  A  few  days  after  she  was  no 
more,  a  letter  came  to  her,  from  him,  which  was  returned  un- 
opened by  Dorothy,  who  could  just  write  well  enough  to 
make  these  words  intelligible  in  the  cover. 

"Sir, 

14  Kate  Robinson  is  dead — this  four  days — 
your  child  is  with  me  still,  and  well.      She  bid  me  tell  you,  if 
ever  you  asked  more  concerning  her — she  left  you  her  for- 
giveness on  her  death-bed,  and  hopes  you  will  be  happy,  Sir. 
44  Your  humble  servant, 

44  Dorothy  White." 

A  bank-note  of  ten  pounds  was  received  by  Dorothy  soon 
afterwards  for  the  use  of  the  child,  and  deep  regret  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  father  for  the  death  of  its  mother.  But,  as 
Dorothy  said—44  that  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  good  to  her." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  poor  Kate,  the  attention  of  the 
Percy  family  was  taken  up  by  a  succession  of  different  visits ; 
some  from  their  old  neighbours,  and  really  affectionate 
friends  ;  some  from  among  the  band  of  reproaching  condol- 
ers.  The  first  we  shall  mention,  who  partook  ol  the  nature 
of  both  these  classes,  was  Lady  Jane  Granville.  She  was  a 
sincere  and  warm  friend,  but  a  tormenting  family  adviser  and 
director. 

Her  Ladyship  was  nearly  related  to  Mr.  Percy,  which 
gave  her,  on  this  occasion,  rights  of  which  she  knew  how  t6 
avail  herself. 
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To  do  her  justice,  she  was  better  qualified  to  be  an  adviser 
and  protector,  than  many  who  assume  a  similar  tone  and 
c  haracter. 

Lady  Jane  Granville  was  of  high  birth  and  fortune,  had  al- 
ways lived  in  good  company,  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world, 
both  abroad  and  at  home ;  she  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  all 
that  makes  people  well  received  in  society,  had  generalised  her 
observations,  and  had  formed  them  into  maxims  of  prudence 
and  politeness,  which  redounded  the  more  to  her  credit  in 
conversation,  as  they  were  never  committed  to  writing,  and 
could,  therefore,  never  be  brought  to  the  dangerous  test  of 
being  printed  and  published.  Her  Ladyship  valued  her 
own  traditional  wisdom,  and  oral  instruction,  beyond  any 
thing  that  can  be  learned  from  books.  She  had  acquired  a 
tact,  which  disclaiming  and  disdaining  every  regular  process 
of  reasoning,  led  her  with  admirable  certainty  to  right  con- 
clusions in  her  own  concerns,  and  thus  in  some  degree  justifi- 
ed the  peremptory  tone  she  assumed  in  advising  others. 

Though  by  no  means  pleased  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy's 
answers  to  several  of  her  letters  of  advice,  yet  she  thought  it 
her  duty,  as  a  friend  and  relation,  to  persevere.  She  invited 
herself  to  the  Hills,  where,  with  great  difficulty,  through  scarce- 
ly practicable  cross  roads,  she  arrived.  She  was  so  much  fa- 
tigued and  exhausted,  in  body  and  mind,  that  during  the  first 
evening  she  could  talk  of  nothing  but  her  hair-breadth  es- 
capes. The  next  morning  after  breakfast,  she  began  with, 
44  My  dear  Mr.  Percy,  now  1  have  a  moment's  ease,  1  have  a 
thousand  things  to  say  to  you.  I  am  very  much  surprised, 
that  you  have  thought  fit  to  settle  here  quite  out  of  the  world. 
Will  you  give  me  leave  to  speak  my  mind  freely  to  you  on  the 
subject  ?" 

"  As  freely  as  you  pleose,  my  dear  Lady  Jane,  upon  any 
subject,  if  you  will  only  promise  not  to  be  offended,  if  we 
should  not  coincide  in  opinion." 

a  Certainly,  certainly ;    I  am  sure  I  never  expect  or  wish 

any  body  to  submit  to  my  opinion,  though I  have  had 

opportunities  of  seeing  something  of  the  world.  But  I  assure 
you,  that  nothing  but  very  particular  regard  would  induce  me 
to  offer  my  advice.  It  is  a  maxim  of  mine,  that  family  inter- 
ference begins  in  ill-breeding,  and  ends  in  impertinence,  and 
accordingly  it  is  a  thine  I  have  ever  peculiarly  avoided.  But 
with  a  particular  friend  and  near  relation  like  you,  my  dear 
Mr.  Percy,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  an  exception.  Now,  my 
dear  Sir,  the  young  people  have  just  left  the  room, — I  can 
take  this  opportunity  of  speaking  freely, — Your  daughters — 
what  will  you  do  with  them  V9 

"  Do  with  them  !  I  beg  pardon  for  repeating  your  Lady- 
ship's words,  but  I  don't  precisely  understand  your  question." 
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a  Well,  precise  Sir,  then,  in  other  words,  how  do  you  mean 
to  dispose  of  them  ?" 

44 1  don't  mean  to  dispose  of  them  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Percy. 

44  Then  let  me  tell  you,  my  good  friend,"  said  Lady  Jane, 
with  a  most  prophetic  tone, — "  let  me  tell  you,  that  you  will 
live  to  repent  that.  You  know  1  have  seen  something  of  the 
world,  you  ought  to'  bring  them  forward,  and  make  the  most 
of  their  birth,  family,  and  connexions,  put  them  in  a  way  of 
showing  their  accomplishments,  make  proper  acquaintance, 
and  obtain  for  your  girls  what  1  call  the  patronage  of  fashion." 

44  Patronage  !"  repeated  Mr.  Percy,  "  it  seems  to  be  my 
doom  to  hear  of  nothing  but  patronage,  whichever  way  I  turn. 
What !  patronage  for  my  daughters,  as  well  as  for  my  sons  !" 

44  Yes,"  said  Lady  Jane,  44  and  look  to  it, — for  your  daugh- 
ters will  never  go  on  without  it.  Upon  their  first  coming  out, 
3rou  should "  Here  her  Ladyship  stopped  short, 
or  Caroline  and  Rosamond  returned — "  On  !  go  on,  go  on, 
let  me  beg  of  your  Ladyship" — said  Mr.  Percy — u  why 
should  not  my  daughters  have  the  advantage  of  hearing  what 
you  are  saying." 

44  Well  then,  I  will  tell  them  candidly,  that  upon  their  first 
earning  out  it  will  be  an  inconceivable  advantage,  whatever 
you  may  think  of  it to  have  the  patronage  of  fash- 
ion. Every  day,  we  see  many  an  ugly  face,  many  a  mere 
simpleton,  many  a  girl  who  had  nothing  upon  earth  but  her 
dress,  become  quite  charming,  when  the  radiance  of  fashion 
is  upon  them.  And  there  are  some  people  who  can  throw 
this  radiance  where  and  on  whom  they  please ; — -just  as 
easily,"  said  Lady  Jane ;  playing  with  a  spoon  she  held  in 
her  hand,  u  just  as  easily,  as  I  throw  the  sunshine,  now  upon 
this  object,  and  now  upon  that,  now  upon  Caroline,  and  now 
upon  Rosamond.  And  observe,  no  eye  turns  upon  the  beau- 
teous Caroline  now,  because  she  is  left  in  the  shade." 

It  was  Mr.  Percy's  policy  to  allow  Lady  Jane  full  liberty 
to  finish  all  she  wished  to  say,  without  interruption,  for  when 
people  are  interrupted,  they  imagine  they  have  much  more  to 
add.  Let  them  go  on,  and  they  come  to  the  end  of  their 
sense,  and  even  of  their  words,  sooner  than  they,  or  you, 
could  probably  expect. 

44  Now,"  continued  her  Ladyship,  a  to  apply  to  living  ex- 
amples—You know  Mrs.  Paul  Cotterel  ?"— 44No"— "  Well! 
—Lady  Peppercorn  F  44  No"—44  Nor  the  Miss  Blissets  F— 
44  No"—44  That  is  the  misfortune  of  living  so  much  out  of  the 
world  !— But  there  are  the  Falconers,  we  all  know  them  at 
least— now  look  at  the  Miss  Falconers." 

44  Alas  !  we  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  even  the  Miss 
Falconers,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  u  though  they  are  our  cousins." 

44  Is  it  possible,  that  you  don't  know  the  Miss  Falconers  F 
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"  Very  possible,"  replied  Mr.  Percy,  "  they  live  always 
in  town,  and  we  have  never  seen  them  since  they  were  chil- 
dren,—except  a  visit  or  two  which  passed  between  us  just  af- 
ter Mrs.  Falconer's  marriage ;  we  know  nothing  even  of  her, 
though  we  are  all  acquainted  with  the  Commissioner,  who 
comes  from  time  to  time  to  this  part  of  the  country." 

44  A  very  clever  man  the  Commissioner  is,  in  his  way,"  said 
Lady  Jane,  "  but  nothing  to  his  wife.  1  can  assure  you, 
Mrs.  Falconer  is  particularly  well  worth  your  cultivating,— 
for  unless  maternal  rivalship  should  interfere,  1  know  few  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  who  could  be  more  useful  to  your  girls,  when 
you  bring  them  out.  She  has  a  vast  deal  of  address, — And 
for  a  proof,  as  1  was  going  to  point  out  to  you,  there  are  the 
Miss  Falconers  in  the  first  circles, — asked  every  where — yet 
without  fortunes,  and  with  no  pretensions  beyond,  or  equal  to, 
what  your  daughters  have, — not  with  half  Rosamond'*  wit 
and  information— nothing  comparable  in  point  of  beauty  and 
accomplishments  to  Caroline ;  yet  how  they  have  got  on  ! — 
See  what  fashion  can  do  ...  •  Come,  come,  we  must  court 
her  patronage — Leave  that  to  me  •  ...  I  assure  you  I  un- 
derstand the  ways  and  means." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  "  All  that  your 
Ladyship  has  said  is  excellent  sense,  and  incontrovertible  as 
far  as " 

44  Oh  !  I  knew  you  would  think  so,  1  knew  we  should  un- 
derstand one  another  as  soon  as  you  had  heard  all  1  had  to 
say." 

"  Excellent  sense,  and  incontrovertible,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  means,  but  perhaps  we  may  not  agree  as  to  the  ends  ; 
and  if  these  are  different,  you  know  your  means,  though  the 
best  adapted  for  gaining  your  objects,  may  be  quite  useless 
or  unfit  for  the  attainment  of  mine." 

44  At  once,  then,  we  can't  differ  as  to  our  objects,  for  it  is  my 
object  to  see  your  daughters  happily  married  ;  now  tell  me," 
said  Lady  Jane,  appealing  alternately  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy 
• . .  44  Honestly  tell  me,  is  not  this  your  object — and  your's  ?" 

44  Honestly,  it  is" — said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy. 

44  That's  right 1  knew  we  must  agree  there." 

44  But,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  "  allow  me  to  ask,  what  you 
mean  by  happily  married  ?" 

44  What  do  1  mean  ?  Just  what  you  mean  .  •  •  what  every 
body  means  at  the  bottom  their  hearts — in  the  first  place,  mar* 
ried  to  men  who  have  some  fortune." 

44  What  does  your  Ladyship  mean  by  some  fortune  ?" 

44  Why  .....  you  have  such  a  strange  way  of  not  un- 
derstanding. We  who  live  in  the  world  must  speak  as  the 
world  spews— we  cannot  recur  continually  to  a  philosophical 
dictionary,  and  if  we  had  recourse  to  it  we  should  only  be 
sent  from  a  to  z,  and  from  z  back  again  to  a  ;    see  affluence, 
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see  competence,  see  luxury,  see  philosophy,  and  see  at  last  that 
you  see  nothing,  and  that  you  knew  as  much  before  you  open- 
ed the  book  as  when  you  shut  it, — which  indeed  is  what  I 
find  to  be  the  case  with  most  books  1  read." 

Triumphant  from  the  consciousness  of  having  hitherto  had 
all  the  wit  on  her  side,  Lady  Jane  looked  round,  and  con- 
tinued. 

"  Though  I  don't  pretend  to  draw  my  maxims  from  books, 
yet  this  much  I  do  know,  that  in  matrimony,  let  people  have 
ever  so  much  sense,  and  merit,  and  love,  and  all  that,  they 
must  have  bread  and  butter  into  the  bargain,  or  it  won't  do. 

u  Certainlv,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  u  under  that  head  I  sup- 
pose you  include  all  the  necessaries  of  life." 

"  And  some  of  the  luxuries,  if  you  please,  for  in  these  days 
luxuries  are  become  necessaries. 

"  A  barouche  and  four,  for  instance  ?"  said  Mrs.  Percy. 

u  Oh  !  no,  no — my  dear  madam,  I  speak  within  bounds  5 
you  cannot  expect  a  barouche  and  four  for  girls,  who  have 
nothing." 

"  I  expect  it,  as  little  as  I  wish  it  for  them."  said  Mrs.  Percy, 
smiling — "  and  as  little  as  my  daughters,  I  believe,  desire  it." 

"  But  if  such  a  thing  should  offer,  I  presume  you  would  not 
wish,  that  Rosamond  or  Caroline  should  refuse." 

44  That  depends  upon  who  offers  it,"  said  Mrs.  Percy, — 
44  But  whatever  my  wishes  might  be,  I  should,  as  1  believe  I 
safely  may,  leave  my  daughters  entirely  at  liberty  to  judge, 
and  decide  for  themselves." 

44  Yes,  1  believe  you  safely  may,"  said  Lady  Jane,  "  as 
long  as  you  keep  them  here.  You  might  as  well  talk  of 
leaving  them  at  liberty  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  You  don't 
expect  that  knights  and  squires  should  come  hither  in  quest  of 
your  damsels  ?" 

44  Then  you  would  have  the  damsels  sally  forth  in  quest  of 
the  knights  and  squires  ?"  said  Mr.  Percy. 

44  Let  them  sally  forth  at  any  rate,"  said  Lady  Jane,  laugh- 
ing, u  nobody  has  a  right  to  ask  in  quest  of  what.  We  are 
not  now  in  the  times  of  ancient  romance,  when  young  ladies 
were  to  sit  straight-laced  at  their  looms,  or  never  to  stir  far- 
ther than  to  their  bower  windows." 

44  Young  ladies  must  now  go  a  great  deal  farther,"  said  Mr. 
Percy,  "  before  the  discourteous  knights  will  deign  to  take 
any  notice  of  them." 

"  Ay.  indeed,  it  is  shameful  !"  said  Lady  Jane,  sighing. 
"  I  declare  it  is  shameful,"  repeated  she,  indignantly.  4*  Do 
yoO  know,  that  last  winter  at  Bath  the  ladies  were  forced  to 
ask  the  gentlemen  to  dance  ?" 

"  Forced  ?"  said  Mr.  Percv. 
18 
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w  Yes,  forced,"  said  Lady  Jane,  "  or  else  they  must  have 
sat  still  all  night  like  so  many  simpletons." 

"  Sad  alternative,"  said  Mr.  Percy  ;  "  and  what  is  worse, 
I  understand  that  partners  for  life  are  scarcely  to  be  had  on 
easier  terms,  at  least  so  I  am  informed  by  one  of  your  excel* 
lent  modern  mothers,  Mrs.  Cbatterton,  who  has  been  leading 
her  three  gawky  graces  about  from  one  watering  place  to 
another  these  six  years,  fishing,  and  hunting,  and  hawking  for 
husbands.  '  There  now  !  I  have  carried  my  girls  to  Bath, 
and  to  London,  and  to  Tunbridge,  and  to  Weymouth,  and  to 
Cheltenham,  and  every  where  ;  I  am  sure  I  can  do  no  more 
for  them.9  I  assure  you,"  continued  Mr.  Percy,  "  1  have 
heard  Mrs.  Cbatterton  say  these  very  words  in  a  room  full  of 
company." 

44  In  a  room  full  of  company !  Shocking !"  said  Lady  Jane. 
"  But  then  poor  Mrs.  Cbatterton  is  a  fool  you  know,  and 
what  is  worse,  not  well  mannered — how  should  she  ?  But  I 
flatter  myself,  if  you  will  trust  me  with  your  daughter  Caro- 
line, we  should  manage  matters  rather  better*  Now  let  me 
tell  you  my  plan — My  plan  is  to  take  Caroline  with  me  imme- 
diately to  Tunbridge,  previous  to  her  London  campaign. 
Nothing  can  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  keep  a  young  lady 
up,  and  prevent  her  being  seen  till  the  moment  when  she  is  to 
be  brought  out;  it  is  of  incalculable  advantage,  that  previous 
to  her  appearance  in  the  great  world,  she  should  have  been 
seen  by  certain  fashionable  prdneurs.  It  is  essential,  that 
certain  reports  respecting  her  accomplishments  and  connex- 
ions should  have  had  time  to  circulate  properly." 

All  this  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  acknowledged,  in  as  unquali- 
fied a  manner  as  Lady  Jane  could  desire,  was  fit  and  necessa- 
ry to  secure  what  is  called  a  young  lady's  success  in  the 
fashionable  world  ;  but  they  said,  that  it  was  not  their  object 
to  dispose  of  thtir  daughters,  as  it  is  called,  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ;  the  arts  which  are  commonly  practised  for  this  pur- 
pose they  thought  not  only  indelicate,  but  ultimately  impolitic 
and  absurd  :  for  men  in  general  are  now  so  well  aware  of  them9 
that  they  avoid  the  snares  and  ridicule,  and  detest  those  bv 
whom  they  are  contrived.  If,  now  and  then,  a  dupe  be  found, 
still  the  chance  is,  that  the  match  so  made  turns  out  unhappi- 
ly ;  at  best  attachments  formed  in  public  places,  and  ir.  tne 
hurry  of  a  town  life,  can  seldom  be  founded  on  any  real 
knowledge  of  character,  or  suitableness  of  taste  and  temper. 
44  It  is  much  more  probable,"  added  Mrs.  Percy,  "  that  hap- 
py marriages  should  be  made,  where  people  have  leisure  and 
opportunities  of  becoming  really  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  each  other's  disposition." 

"  Vastly  well" — said  Lady  Jane — "  so  you  mean  to  bury 
your  daughters  in  the  country — to  shut  them  up  at  least,  all 
the  days  of  their  unfortunate  lives." 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy,  both  at  the  same  moment  eagerly  de- 
clared, that  they  had  no  such  absurd  or  cruel  intention  to- 
wards their  daughters.  u  On  the  contrary,"  said  Mr.  Percy, 
"  we  shall  take  every  proper  occasion,  that  our  present  for- 
tune and  situation  will  allow,  of  letting  them  see  agreeable 
and  sensible  persons." 

44  Are  they  to  spring  out  of  the  ground,  these  agreeable  and  f 
sensible  persons  V '  said  Lady  Jane ;  44  Who  do  you  see  in  i 
this  desert,  or  expect  to  see  ?"  < 

44  We  see  your  Ladyship  in  the  first  place,"  said  Mr.  Per- 
cy? u  you  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  if  we  are  proud  enough, 
to  expect  to  see  sometimes  good  company,  persons  of  merit, 
and  even  of  fashion,  though  we  have  tost  our  station  and  for- 
tune." 

44  That  is  very  politely  turned  by  you,  Mr.  Percy.  Much 
more  polite  than  my  desert.  But  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  your  sweet  pretty  Caroline's  blushing  unseen." 

44  Nor  could  we,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  u  bear  the  thoughts  of 
her  ceasing  to  blush  from  being  too  much  seen. — We  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of  fitting  our  daughters  out,  and  sending 
them  to  the  London  market,  with  the  portionless  class  of  mat- 
rimonial adventurers,  of  whom  even  tne  few  that  succeed  are 
often  doomed  but  to  splendid  misery  in  marriage ;  and  the 
numbers  who  fail  in  tneir  venture  are,  after  a  certain  time, 
consigned  to  neglect  and  contempt  in  single  wretchedness. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  bosom  of  their  own  families, 
without  seeking  to  entice  or  entrap,  they  can  at  all  events 
never  be  disappointed,  or  degraded  ;  and,  whether  married 
or  single,  will  be  respected  and  respectable,  in  youth  and  age 
— secure  of  friends,  and  of  a  happy  home." 

44  Happy  nonsense  !  begging  your  pardon,  my  dear  <5oz. 
Shall  1  tell  you  what  the  end  of  all  this  living  in  the  bosom  of 
their  own  families  will  be  ? — that  they  will  die  old  maids. 
For  mercy's  sake,  my  dear  Mrs.  Percy,  do  not  let  Mr.  Percy 
be  philosophical  for  your  daughters,  whatever  he  may  be  for 
himself.  Vou,  I  am  sure,  cannot  wish  your  poor  daughters  to 
be  old  maids?  said  her  Ladyship,  with  a  tremendous  accent 
upon  the  word. 

44  No,  1  should  wish  them  to  marry,  if  I  could  ensure  for 
them  good  husbands,  not  merely  good  fortunes.  The  warm- 
est wish  of  my  heart,"  cried  Mrs.  Percy,  u  is  to  see  mjr 
daughters  as  happy  as  I  am  myself,  married  to  men  of  their 
own  choice,  whom  they  can  entirely  esteem,  and  fondly  love. 
But  I  would  rather  see  my  daughters  in  their  graves,  than  see 
them  throw  themselves  away  upon  men  unworthy  of  them,  or 
sell  themselves  to  husbands  unsuited  to  them,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  being  established,  for  the  vulgar  notion  of  getting  mar- 
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riedy  or  to  avoid  the  imaginary  and  unjust  ridicule  of  being 
old  maids. " 

The  warmth  and  energy  with  which  these  last  words  were 
spoken,  by  so  gentle  a  person  as  Mrs.  Percy,  surprised  Lady 
Jane  so  much,  that  she  was  silent ;  all  her  ideas  being  sud- 
denly at  a  stand,  and  her  sagacity  at  a  fault.  Mr.  Percy  pro- 
posed a  walk  to  show  her  the  Hills ;  as  her  Ladyship  rose  to 
accompany  birn,  she  said  to  herself, 

44  Who  could  have  guessed,  that  Mrs.  Percy  was  so  roman- 
tic ? — but  she  has  caught  it  from  her  husband.  What  a 
strange  father  and  mother  ! — But  for  the  sake  of  the  poor 
girls,  I  will  not  give  up  the  point.  1  will  have  Caroline  with 
me  to  Tun  bridge,  and  to  town,  in  spite  of  their  wise  heads." 

She  renewed  her  attack  in  the  evening  after  tea.  Rising, 
and  walking  towards  the  window. 

44  A  word  with  you  Mr.  Perry,  if  you  please.  The  young 
people  are  going  to  walk,  and  now  we  can  talk  the  matter 
over  by  ourselves." 

44  Why  should  not  we  talk  it  over  before  the  young  peo- 
ple f  said  Mr.  Percy.  44  We  always  speak  of  every  thing 
openly  in  this  family,'"  continued  he,  turning  to  Lady  Jane, 
44  and  1  think,  that  is  one  reason  why  we  live  so  happily  to- 
gether. I  let  my  children  know  all  my  views  for  them  ;  all 
my  affairs,  and  my  opipions,  1  may  say  all  my  thoughts,  or 
how  could  I  expect  them  to  trust  me  with  theirs  ?" 

44  As  to  that,  children  are  bound  by  gratitude  to  treat  tljeir 
parents  with  perfect  openness,"  said  Lady  Jane,  44  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  children,  you  know,  to  make  their  parents  their 
confidants  upon  all  occasions." 

44  Duty  and  gratitude  are  excellent  things,"  said  Mr.  Per- 
cy, 44  but  somewhat  more  is  necessary  between  parent  and 
child,  to  produce  friendship.  Recollect  the  Due  a'Epernon's 
reply  to  bis  king,  who  reproached  him  with  want  of  affection. 
*  Sire,  you  may  command  my  services,  my  life,  but  your  Maj- 
esty knows,  friendship  is  to  be  won  only  by  friendship.'" 

44  Very  true,"— said  Lady  Jane,  *4  but  friendship  is  not  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  connexion  that  subsists  between  parents 
and  children." 

44 1  am  sorry  you  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  smiling, — 
44  prny  do  not  teach  my  children  that  doctrine." 

44  Nay,"  said  Lady  Jane,  u  no  matter  whether  we  call  it 
friendship  or  not ;  I  will  answer  for  it$  that  without  any  re- 
fined notions  about  perfect  openness  and  confidence,  your 
children  will  be  fond  of  you,  if  you  are  indulgent  to  them  in 
certain  points.  Caroline,  my  dear,"  said  she,  turning  to  Car- 
oline, who  was  at  the  fnrthest  end  of  the  room — 44  Don't  look 
so  unconscious,  for  you  are  a  party  concerned  ;  so  come,  and 
kneel  at  the  feet  of  this  perverse  father  of  yours,  to  plead 
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jour  cause  and  nine,  I  must  take  you  with  me  to  Tunbridge. 

Come,  you  must  let  me  have  her  a  summer  and  winter,  and 
I  will  answer  for  Caroline's  success  ?" 

u  What  does  your  Ladyship  mean  by  my  success  V*  said 
Caroline. 

44  Why  child now   don't  play  your  father^ 

philosophic  airs  upon  me  ;  we  people  who  live  in  the  world, 
and  not  with  philosophers,  are  not  prepared  for  such  entrap- 
ping interrogatories  But  come,  I  mean  in  plain  English,  my 
dear,  though  I  am  afraid  it  will  shock  your  ears,  that  you  will 
be  (speaking  loud)  pretty  well  admired,  pretty  well  abused, 
and  oh  !  shocking !  .  .  .  pretty  well  married  !" 

44  Pretty  well  married !"  repeated  Mrs.  Percy,  in  a  scornful 
tone,  u  but  neither  Caroline  nor  1  should  be  satisfied,  unless 
she  be  very  well  married." 

44  Hey  day  !  There  is  no  knowing  where  to  have  you  lady 
philosophers.  This  morning  you  did  not  desire  a  coach  and 
four  for  your  daughters,  not  you  ;  now  you  quarrel  with  me 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Really  for  a  lady  of  mod- 
eration you  are  a  little  exorbitant.  Pretty  well  married  you 
know  implies  £2,000.  a  year,  and  very  well  married,  nothing 
under  £10,000." 

44  Is  that  the  language  of  the  market  ?  1  did  not  understand 
the  exact  meaning  of  very  well  married  .  .  .  .  did  you  Car- 
oline ?  I  own  I  expect  something  more  than  £10,000.  a  year." 

44  More  ! — you  unconscionable  wretch  !  how  much  more  ?" 
said  Lady  Jane. 

44  Infinitely  more,'1  said  Mr.  Percy — "  I  expect  a  man  of 
sense,  temper,  and  virtue,  who  would  love  my  daughter  as  she 
deserves  to  be  loved." 

"Let  me  advise  you,"  said  Lady  Jane,  in  her  very  gravest 
tone,  "  not  to  puff  up  Caroline's  imagination  with  a  parcel  of 
romantic  notions.  1  never  yet  knew  any  good  done  by  it. 
Depend  on  it  you  will  be  disappointed,  if  you  expect  a  genius 
to  descend  from  the  clouds  express  for  your  daughters.  Let 
them  do  as  other  people  do,  and  they  may  have  a  chance  of 
meeting  with  some  good  sort  of  men,  who  will  make  them  as 
happy  as  •  ...  as  happy  as  their  neighbours." 

44  And  how  happy  is  that  ?"  said  Caroline — 44  as  happy  as 
we  are  now  ?" 

44  As  you  are  now  ?"  said  Lady  Jane — C4  a  vastly  pretty 
maidenly  speech  :  but  voung  ladies,  nevertheless,  usually 
think,  that  the  saffron  robe  of  Hymen  would  not  be  the  most 
unbecoming  dress  in  the  world,  and  whether  it  be  in  compli- 
ance with  their  daughters'  taste,  or  their  own  convenience, 
most  parents  are  in  a  hurry  to  purchase  it." 

44  Sometimes  at  the  expense  of  their  daughters'  happiness 
for  life,"  said  Mrs.  Percy. 
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44  Well,  lest  we  should  go  over  the  same  ground,  and  get  in- 
to the  same  labyrinth,  where  we  lost  ourselves  this  morning, 
let  me  come  to  the  point  at  once.  May  I  hope,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Percy,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  Caroline's  company  at  Tun- 
bridge  next  week,  and  in  Town  next  winter,  or  not  ? — That  is 
the  question/9 

44  That  is  a  question  which  your  Ladyship  will  be  so  good 
as  to  ask  Caroline,  if  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Percy  ;  "both 
her  mother  and  I  wish,  that  she  should  decide  for  herself." 

"  Indeed !" — cried  Lady  Jane — u  Then,  my  dear  Caroline, 
if  you  please,  come  with  me  this  minute  to  my  dressing-room, 
and  well  settle  it  all  at  my  toilettt  de  nuit.  1  have  a  notion," 
added  her  Ladyship,  as  she  drew  Caroline's  arm  within 
hers,  and  led  her  out  of  the  room,  "  I  have  a  notion,  that  1  shall 
not  find  you  quite  so  impracticable  as  your  father  has  shown 
himself. 

44  You  may  leave  us,  Keppel," — said  Lady  Jane  to  her 
maid,  as  she  went  into  her  dressing  room,  "  I  will  ring  when  I 
want  you.  My  love,"  said  she  to  Caroline,  who  stood  be- 
side her  dressing-table,  u  why  did  not  you  let  Keppel  dress 
your  hair  to-day  ? — But  no  matter,  when  I  once  get  you  to 
town,  we'll  manage  it  all  our  own  way.  1  have  a  notion  that 
yon  are  not  of  a  positive  temper." 

Caroline  coloured  at  this  speech. 

44  I  see  what  you  are  thinking  of,"  said  Lady  Jane — mis- 
taking her  countenance — "  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  also  am 
sadly  afraid,  by  what  I  see,  that  we  shall  hardly  gain  our 
point — I  know  your  father.  Some  difficulty  will  be  started, 
and  ten  to  one  be  will  not  allow  me  to  have  you  at  last.  Un- 
less you  try  and  persuade  him  yourself." 

44 1  never  try  to  persuade  my  father  to  do  any  thing." 

44  What  then,  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  persuaded  ?" 

44  No,"— said  Caroline,  smiling,  u  but  what  is  much  better, 
he  is  a  man  to  be  convinced." 

44  Better  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Jane — "  Why  surely  you  had 
not  rather  live  with  a  man  you  were  to  convince,  than  one 
you  could  persuade  ?" 

44  Would  it  not  be  safer  f '  said  Caroline,  ci  the  arts  of  per- 
suasion might  be  turned  against  us  by  others,  but  the  power 
of  conviction  never  could." 

44  Now,  my  dear,  you  are  too  deep  for  me,"  replied  Lady 
Jane.  44  You  said  very  little  in  our  long  debate  this  morning, 
and  I'm  afraid  I  said  too  much  ;  but  I  own  I  could  not  help 
speaking  candidly.  Between  ourselves  your  father  has  some 
notions,  which,  you  know,  are  a  little  odd." 

44  My  father  !"  exclaimed  Caroline. 
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44  Yes,  my  dear,  though  he  is  your  father,  and  my  relation 
too,  you  know  one  cannot  be  auite  blinded  by  partiality — and. 
1  never  would  give  up  my  judgment."  *~"  '"" 

44  Nor  would  1,"  said  Caroline.  a  Nor  I  am  sure  would  my 
father  ever  desire  it.  You  see  how  freely  he  permits,  he  en- 
courages us  all  to  converse  with  him.  He  is  never  displeas- 
ed with  any  of  us  for  being  of  a  different  opinion  from  Lis." 

u  He  may  not  show  displeasure,"  said  Lady  Jane. 

44  Oh  !  he  does  not  feel  it,  ma'am — I  assure  you," — said 
Caroline,  with  emotion.  u  You  do  not  know  my  father,  in- 
deed you  do  not." 

44  My  dear,"  said  Lady  Jane,  retracting,  "  I  know  he  is  an 
excellent  father,  and  1  am  sure  1  would  have  you  think  so. 
It  is  your  duty.  But  at  the  same  time  you  know  he  is  not  in- 
fallible, and  you  must  not  insist,''  added  she  sharply,  u  upon 
all  the  world's  being  of  one  way  of  thinking.  My  dear,  you 
are  his  favourite,  and  it  is  no  wonder  you  defend  him." 

44  Indeed,  ma'am,"  said  Caroline,  "  if  I  am  his  favourite,  I 
do  not  know  it." 

44  My  dear,  don't  mistake  me.  It  is  no  wonder  that  you 
art*  You  must  be  a  favourite  with  every  body — and  yet," 
said  Lady  Jane — and  she  paused.  u  As  you  hinted,  perhaps 
I  am  mistaken  .  .  .  ;  1  think  Rosamond  seems  .  .  .  .  Hey  ? 
....  Now  tell  me  candidly —which  is  the  favourite  ?" 

44  I  would  if  I  knew," — said  Caroline. 

44  Oh  !  but  there  must  be  some  favourite  in  a  family.  I 
know  there  must.  And  since  you  will  not  speak,  I  guess  how 
it  is.  Perhaps,  if  I  had  asked  your  sister  Rosamond  to  go  to 
town  with  me  next  winter,  your  father  would  have  been  bet- 
ter pleased,  and  would  have  consented  more  readily." 

44  To  lose  her  company  if  she  were  his  favourite  ?"  said 
Caroline,  smiling. 

44  But  you  know,  my  dear,"  continued  Lady  Jane,  without 
hearing  or  attending  to  this*  u  You  know,  my  dear,  that  Rosa- 
mond though  a  very  good  girl  and  very  sensible,!  am  sure,  yet 
she  has  not  your  personal  advantages,  and  I  could  do  nothing 
for  her  in  town,  except,  perhaps,  introduce  her  at  Mrs.Cator's, 
and  Lady  Spilbury's,  or  Lady  Angelica  Headingham's  con- 
versazione— Rosamond  has  a  mixture  of  naivete  and  spright- 
liness  that  is  new,  and  might  takt.  If  she  had  more  courage, 
and  would  hazard  more  in  conversation,  if  she  had  in  short, 
Part  de  se  faire  valoir,  one  could  hand  her  verses  about,  and 
get  her  forward  in  the  bel-esprit  line.  But  she  must  stay  till 
we  have  brought  you  into  fashion,  my  dear,  and  another  win- 
ter, perhaps  •  •  •  •  Well,  my  love,  1  will  not  keep  you  up 
longer.  On  Monday,  if  you  please,  we  shall  go — since  you 
say  you  are  sure  your  father  is  in  earnest,  in  giving  you  leave 
to  decide  for  yourself." 
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What  was  Lady  Jane  Granville's  astonishment,  when  she 
beard  Caroline  decline,  with  polite  thanks,  her  kind  invita- 
tion ! 

Her  Ladyship  stood  silent  with  suspended  indignation* 
"  This  cannot  be  voor  own  determination,  child  ?" 
u  1  beg  your  Ladyship's  pardon— It  is  entirely  my  own. 
When  a  person  is  convinced  by  good  reasons,  those  reasons 
surely  become  their  own.  But  independently  of  all  the  argu- 
ments which  I  have  heard  from  my  father  and  mother,  my 
own  feelings  must  prevent  me  from  leaving  home  in  our  pres- 
ent circumstances.  I  cannot  quit  my  parents  and  my  sister, 
now  they  are,  comparatively  speaking,  in  distress.  Neither 
in  prosperity  nor  adversity  do  I  wish  to  leave  my  family,  bat 
certainly  not  in  adversity." 

66  Higb-ilown  notions  ! — your  family  is  not  in  anv  great  dis» 
tress,  that  I  sec — there  is  a  change  to  be  sure  in  the  style  of 
life  •  •  •  •  But  a  daughter  more,  you  know,  only  increases 
the  ...  .  the  difficulties," 

"  I  believe  my  father  and  mother  do  not  think  so,"  said 
Caroline,  a  and  till  they  do,  I  wish  to  stay  with  them,  and 
share  their  fortune,  whatever  it  may  be." 

u  I  have  done — as  you  please — you  are  to  decide  for  your- 
self, Miss  Caroline  Percy — This  is  your  final  determination  ?•' 
u  It  is,"  said  Caroline — "  but  permit  me,"  added  she,  tak- 
ing Lady  Jane's  hand,  and  endeavouring  by  the  kindest  tone 
of  gratitude,  to  avert  the  displeasure  which  she  saw  gathering 
— u  Permit  me  to  assure  you,  that  I  am  truly  grateful  for  your 
kindness,  and  1  hope  .  ...  I  am  sure,  that  I  never  shall  for- 
get it." 

Lady  Jane  drew  away  her  hand  haughtily — u  Permit  me  to 
assure  you,  Miss  Caroline  Percy,  that  there  are  few,  very 
few  young  ladies  indeed,  even  among  my  own  nearest  rela- 
tions, to  whom  I  would  have  undertaken  to  be  chaperon.  1  do 
not  know  another  young  lady  in  England,  to  whom  I  would 
have  made  the  offer  1  have  made  to  you  -?nor  would  that  offer 
ever  have  been  made,  could  I  reasonably  have  foreseen  the 
possibility  of  its  being  refused.  Let  us  say  no  more,  ma'am, 
if  you  please,  we  understand  one  another  now — and  I  wish 
yon  a  good  night." 

Caroline  retired,  sorry  to  have  displeased  one  who  had 
shown  so  much  friendly  eagerness  to  serve  her,  yet  not  in  the 
least  disposed  to  change  her  determination.  The  next  day 
Lady  Jane's  morning-face  boded  no  good.  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Percy  in  vain  endeavoured  by  all  the  kind  attentions  in  their 
power  to  assuage  her  feelings,  but  nothing  restored  her  to 
that  sweet  temper,  in  which  she  had  begun  the  chapter  of  ad- 
vice— She  soon  announced,  that  she  had  received   letters 
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which  called  her  immediately  to  Tunbridge,  and  her  Lady- 
ship quitted  the  Hills,  resolving  never  more  to  visit  relations, 
who  would  not  be  guided  by  her  opinion. 

The  next  persons  who  came  to  visit  the  Percy  family  in 
their  retirement,  were  Mrs.  Hungerford,  and  her  daughter 
Mrs*  Mortimer,  who  had  been  friends  and  near  neighbours 
whilst  they  resided  at  Percy-Hall,  and  whose  society  they 
bad  particularly  regretted.  The  distance  at  which  they  now 
lived  from  Hungerford  Castle  was  such,  that  they  had  little 
hope  that  any  intercourse  could  be  kept  up  with  its  inhabi- 
tants, especially  as  Mrs.  Hungerford  had  arrived  at  that  time 
of  life,  when  she  was  exempted  from  the  ceremony  of  visit- 
ing, and  she  seldom  stirred  from  home,  except  when  she  went 
to  town  annually,  to  see  her  daughter  Mortimer. 

"  So," — said  Mrs.  Hungerford,  as  Mrs.  Percy  helped  her 
out  of  her  carriage — "  my  good  friend,  you  are  surprised  at 
seeing  me,  are  you  ? — Ah  !  you  thought  I  was  too  old,  or  too 
lazy  to  come, — but  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  convince  you, 
that  you  are  mistaken.  See  what  motive  will  do  ! — You  know 
Mr.  Percy  says,  that  people  can  do  any  thing  they  please,  and 
it  is  certain  that  it  pleased  me  to  do  this." 

When  she  was  seated,  and  Mrs.  Percy  spoke  of  the  dis- 
tance from  which  she. had  kindly  come  to  see  them,  she  an- 
swered— 

"  I  hear  people  talk  of  a  visiting  distance,  and  I  understand 
perfectly  well  what  it  means  when  acquaintance  are  in  ques- 
tion, but  for  friends  there  is  no  visiting  distance.  Remove  to 
the  Land's  End,  and,  old  as  I  am,  I  will  pursue  and  overtake 
you  too,  tortoise  as  1  seem.  And  don't  depend  upon  dark 
nights,  for  every  night  is  full  moon  to  me,  when  I  am  bent  up- 
on a  visit  to  a  friend — And  don't  depend  upon  hills.  There 
are  no  Pyrenees  between  us." 

These  sound,  perhaps,  like  mere  civil  speeches,  but  they 
came  from  one  who  always  spoke  sincerely,  and  who  was  no 
common  person.  Mrs.  Hungerford  was,  bv  those  who  did 
not  know  her,  thought  proud  ;  those  who  diet,  knew  that  she 
had  reason  to  be  proud.  She  was  of  noble  descent,  dignified 
appearance,  polite  manners,  strong  understanding,  and  high 
character.  Her  fortune,  connexions,  various  knowledge,  and 
extraordinary  merit,  bad,  during  a  long  life,  given  her  means 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  most  of  the  persons  of  any  ce- 
lebrity or  worth  in  her  own  and  in  foreign  countries.  No 
new  candidate  for  fame  appeared  in  any  line  of  life,  without 
desiring  to  be  noticed  by  Mrs.  Hungerford  ;  no  traveller  of 
distinction  or  of  literature  visited  England,  without  providing 
himself  with  letters  of  introduction  to  Mrs.  Hungerford,  and 
to  her  accomplished  daughter. 
19 
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Tbe  wife  of  Admiral  Mortimer in  bet*  early  youth  fthfe 

had  passed  some  years  abroad,  and  had  the  vivacity,  ease, 
polish,  tact,  and  esprit  it  sodiU  of  a  French  woman,  with  tilt 
feolidity  of  undefrstandmgf  amiable  qualities^  domestic  tastes, 
and  virtues  of  an  Englishwoman.  The  mutual  affection  di 
this  mother  and  daughter,  not  only  secured  their  own  happi- 
ness hot  diffused  an  additional  charm  over  their  manners,  and 
increased  the  interest  which  they  otherwise  inspired.  They 
liad  a  delightful  society  both  4n  town  and  in  the  country.  Mr*. 
Mortimer's  house  in  London  was  tbe  resort  of  the  best  com- 
pany in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  not  that  dull,  dis- 
mal, unnatural  thing,  an  English  corrcersazione,  where  people 
-are  set,  against  their  will  ana  their  nature,  to  talk  wit ;  or  re- 
duced, against  their  pride  and  their  conscience,  to  worship  idols. 
This  society  partook  of  tbe  nature  of  the  best  English  and 
the  best  French  society,  judiciously  combined.  The  Fnendh 
mixture  of  persons  of  talents  and  of  rank,  men  of  literature 
and  of  the  world— tbe  French  habit  of  mingling  feminine  and 
masculine  subjects  of  conversation,  instead  of  separating  the 
sexes,  far  as  the  confines  of  their  prison-room  will  allow,  into 
hostile  parties,  dooming  one  sex  to  politics,  argument,  and 
eternal  serise,  the  other  -to  scandal,  dress,  and  eternal  non- 
sense. Yet  with  these  French  manners,  there  were  English 
morals — with  this  French  ease,  gayety,  and  politeness  5  Eng- 
lish sincerity,  confidence,  and  safety.  No  smagrie,  no  espi- 
onage ;  no  intrigue,  political  or  gallant ;  none  of  that  profliga- 
cy, which  not  only  disgraced,  but  destroyed  the  reality  bf- 
pleasure  in  Parisian  society,  at  its  most  brilliant  sera.  The 
persons  6f  whom  Mrs.  Mortimer's  society  was  formed  were, 
'  in  their  habits  and  good  sense,  so  thoroughly  English,  that, 
even  bad  it  been  possible  for  them  to  put  morality  and  relig- 
ion out  of  the  question,  they  would  still  have  thought  it  quite 
as  convenient  and  agreeable  to  love  their  own  husbands  and 
wives,  as  to  play  at  cross-purposes  in  gallanting  their  neigh- 
bours. In  short  their  pleasure  in  general  society  was  in  ad- 
dition, not  in  contradistinction  or  destruction  of  their  domes- 
tic happiness.  Of  consequence,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  in  the  bloom 
of  youth  and  height  of  fashion,  instead  of  being  a  coquet, 
u  hunting  after  men  with  her  eyes,"  was  beloved  almost  to  ado- 
ration, as  a  daughter,  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  friend.  Mrs.  Hun- 
gerford,  at  an  advanced  age,  was  not  a  wretched,  selfish  Mad- 
ame du  Deffand,  exacting  homage  and  attentions,  yet  disbeliev- 
ing in  the  existence  of  friendship ;  complaining  in  tbe  midst 
of  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  mental  and  corporeal,  of  being  op- 
pressed by  ennui,  unable  to  find  any  one  to  love  and  esteem, 
or  incapable  of  loving  and  esteeming  any  one.—— Mrs.  Hun- 
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ggrforcl»  »unrouBded  u  with  all  that  should  accompany  old 

u  A*  honour  hwt,  nhcilliBiiHj  troop  of  trbmdtf 

was,  as  she  often  declared,  with  gratitude  to  Providence,  hap- 
pier in  age  than  she  had  been  even  in  youth.  With  warm 
affections,  and  benevolence  guided  and  governed  in  its  objects 
by  reason  and  religion.  Indulgent  to  human  nature  in  general, 
and  loving  it,  but  not  with  German  cosmopolitism  ;  first  and 
best,  loving  her  daughter,  her  family,  comprising  a  wide  and 
happy  extent  of  relations  and  connexions,  sons  and  nephews 
in  the  army  and  navy,  or  in  different  employments  in  the 
state*  Many  of  these  young  men  already  distinguished,  oth- 
ers .wanting  only  opportunity  to  do  equal  honour  to  their 
name.  All  these  objects  of  her  affection  kept  up  a  continual, 
strong,  and  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  connect- 
ed her  with  different  professions,  and  extended  her  views  to 
distant  countries,  so  that  her  affections  enlarged  perpetually 
her  sphere  of  knowledge,  and  supplied  that  freshness  of  mo- 
tive for  mental  activity,  the  want  of  which  so  many  complain 
of  as  they  advance  in  years. 

During  the  summer,  Mrs.  Mortimer  usually  spent  some 
months  at  Hungerford  Castle,  and  generally  took  with  her 
from  town  some  friends,  whose  company  she  thought  wouk} 
peculiarly  suit  her  mother's  taste.  Airs.  Hungerford  had  al- 
ways been  in  the  habit  of  inviting  the  Percy  family,  when- 
ever she  had  any  body  with  her,  whom  she  thought  they 
would  wish  to  see  or  bear :  and  thus  the  young  people, 
though  living  retired  in  the  country,  had  enjoyed  the  advanta- 
ges of  becoming  early  acquainted  with  many  celebrated  lite- 
rary and  public  characters,  and  of  living  in  the  best  society. 
These  were  advantages,  which  they  obtained  from  their  edu- 
cation and  their  merit,  for  assuredly  Mrs.  Hungerford  would 
never  have  troubled  herself  with  them,  merely  because  they 
were  her  neighbours,  possessing  so  many  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  and  representatives  of  the  Percy  interest  in  the  County. 
A  proof  of  which,  if  any  were  wanting,  is,  that  she  never 
took  the  least  notice  of  those  who  now  held  their  place  at 
Percy-Hall ;  and  the  first  visit  she  paid  when  she  came  to  the 
country,  the  first  visit  she  had  been  known  to  pay  for  years, 
was  to  her  friends  the  Percys,  after  they  had  lost  their  thou- 
sands  per  annum.  So  completely  was  it  themselves  and  not 
their  fortune,  which  she  had  always  considered,  that  she  never 
condoled  with  them,  and  scarcely  seemed  to  advert  to  any 
change  in  their  circumstances.  She  perceived,  to  be  sure, 
that  she  was  not  at  Percy-Hall ;  she  discovered,  probably, 
that  she  was  in  a  small  instead  of  a  large  room,  the  change  of 
prospect  from  the  windows  struck  her  eye,  and  she  remarked, 
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that  this  part  of  the  country  was  more  beautiful  tfian  that  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed.  As  to  the  more  or  less  of 
show,  of  dress,  or  equipage,  these  things  did  not  merely  make 
no  difference  in  Mrs.  Hungerford's  estimation  of  persons,  but 
in  fact  scarcely  made  any  impression  upon  her  senses  or  at* 
tention.  She  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  magnificence 
upon  a  large  scale,  that  the  different  subordinate  degrees  were 
lost  upon  her,  and  she  had  seen  so  many  changes  of  fashion 
and  of  fortune,  that  she  attached  little  importance  to  these,  but, 
regardless  of  the  drapery  of  objects,  saw  at  once  what  was 
substantial  and  essential.  It  might,  she  thought  be  one  man's 
taste  to  visit  her  in  a  barotfche  and  four,  with  half  a  dozen 
servants,  and  another  person's  pleasure  to  come  without  pa- 
rade or  attendants — this  was  indifferent  to  her.  It  was  their 
conversation,  their  characters,  their  merit,  she  looked  to ;  and 
"many  a  lord  and  lady  of  showy  dress  and  equipage,  and  vast 
importance  in  their  own  opinions,  shrunk  into  insignificance 
in  the  company  of  Mrs.  Hungerford  ;  and,  though  in  the 
room  with  her,  passed  before  her  eyes  without  making  a  suffi- 
cient sensation  upon  her  organs  to  attract  her  notice,  or  to 
change  the  course  of  her  thoughts. 

All  these  peculiarities  in  this  lady's  character  rendered  her 
particularly  agreeable  to  the  Percy  family  in  their  present 
circumstances.    She  pressed  them  to  pay  her  a  long  visit. 

"  You  see,"  said  Mrs.  Hungerford,  "  that  I  had  the  grace 
to  forbear  asking  this  favour,  till  I  had  possession  of  my 
daughter  Mortimer,  and  could  bring  her  with  me  to  entice  jou. 
And  my  dear  young  friends,  you  shall  find  young  friends  too, 
as  well  as  old  ones,  at  my  house.  My  nieces,  the  Lady 
Pem^rokes,  are  to  be  with  me  ;  and  Lady  Angelica  Heading- 
ham,  who  will  entertain  you,  though,  perhaps,  you  will  some- 
times be  tired  for  her,  she  works  so  nard  aux  mitres  de  beU 
esprit.  1  acknowledge  she  has  a  little  too  much  affectation. 
But  wc  must  have  charity  for  affectation  and  its  multitude  of 
foibles,  for,  you  know,  Locke  says,  that  it  is  only  a  mistaken 
desire  to  please.  Angelica  will  find  out  her  mistakes  in  time, 
and  after  trying  all  manners,  will  hold  fast  by  the  best — that 
is,  the  most  natural — in  the  mean  time,  do  you,  my  dear 
young  friends,  come  and  admire  her  as  an  inimitable  actress. 
Then,  Mr.  Percy,  I  have  for  you  three  temptations,  a  man  of 
letters — a  man  of  science — and  a  man  of  sense.  And,  for 
the  climax  of  my  eloquence,  1  have  reserved,"  continued  she, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Percy,  "  my  appeal  to  the  mother's  feelings. 
Know,  then,  that  my  son,  my  eldest  hope,  my  Colonel,  has  ar- 
rived from  the  continent — landed  last  night — I  expect  him 
home  in  a  few  days,  and  you  must  come  and  flatter  me,  that 
he  is  prodigiously  improved  by  the  service  he  has  seen,  and 
the  wounds  which  he  can  show,  and  assure  me,  that  next  to 
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your  own  Godfrey,  you  would  name  my  Gustavo^  of  all  the 
officers  in  the  army,  as  most  deserving  to  be  our  Commander 
in  Chief." 

An  invitation,  which  there  were  so  many  good  and  kind 
reasons  for  accepting,  could  not  be  refused.      But  before  we 

S>  to  Hungerford-Castle,  and  before  we  see  Colonel  Hunger- 
rd — upon  whom,  doubtless,  many  a  one  at  this  instant,  as 
well  as  Rosamond  Percy,  has  formed  designs  or  prognostics 
in  favour  of  Caroline  ....  we  must  read  the  following  let- 
ter, and  bring  up  the  affairs  6f  Alfred  and  Erasmus. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Letter  from  Alfred  Percy  to  his  mother. 

"  My  dear  Mother, 

I  am  shocked  by  your  story  of  Kate  Robinson.  I  agree 
with  you  in  rejoicing,  that  Caroline  had  sufficient  penetration 
to  see  the  faults  of  Buckhurst  Falconer's  character,  and  stead- 
iness enough,  notwithstanding  his  agreeable  talents,  never  to 
give  him  any  encouragement.  I  agree  with  you  also,  that  it 
was  fortunate  that  her  last  letter  to  him  was  written  and  sent 
before  this  affair  came  to  her  knowledge.  It  was  much  better 
that  she  should  abide  by  her  objection  to  his  general  princi- 
ples, than  to  have  had  explanations  and  discussions  on  a  sub- 
ject, into  which  she  could  not  enter  with  propriety. 

u  I  will,  as  you  desire,  keep  Buckhurst's  secret.  Indeed,  in 
a  worldly  point  of  view,  it  behoves  him  that  it  should  be  care- 
fully kept,  because  Bishop  Clay,  the  prelate,  who  gave  him 
his  present  living,  though  he  tolerates  gormandizing  to  excess, 
is  extremely  strict  with  his  clergy  in  other  matters  ;  and,  as  I 
once  heard  Buckhurst  say, 

«  Compounds  for  sins  be  Is  ineHn'd  to, 
"  By  damning  those  he  has  no  mind  to."  ■ 

Buckhurst  had,  I  believe,  hopes  that  Caroline  would  have  re- 
lented, in  conseauence  of  his  last  overture  ;  he  was  thrown 
into  despair  by  her  answer,  containing,  as  he  told  me,  such  a 
calm  and  civil  repetition  of  her  refusal — that  he  swears  he 
will  never  trouble  ner  again.  For  a  fortnight  after,  he  pro- 
tests he  was  ready  to  hang  himself.  About  that  time,  I  sup- 
pose when  he  heard  of  Kate  Robinson's  death,  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  room  for  several  days — said  he  was  not  well, 
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and  could  notice  any  body,  Whon  he  cm* e«t ***»  be 
looked  wretchedly  ill,  and  «ehappy~~I  pitied  hi»— IfeU  the 
truth  of  what  Rosamond  said,  i  that  there  is  such  a  mixture, 
of  good  and  bad  in  his  character,  as  makes  «t  change  WJ 
opinion  of  htm  every  half  hour.3 

"  He  has  just  done  me  an  essential  service.  He  learnt  the 
other  day  from  one  of  his  sisters  the  secret  reason  why  Lord 
Oklborough  was  displeased  with  Godfrey,  and  why  Godfrey 
was  despatched  to  the  West-Indies.  Lord  Oldborough  had 
been  told,  either  by  Cunningham,  or  by  oee  of  the  sister^ 
that  Godfrey  made  love  to  Miss  Hauton,  and  that  when  he 
came  to  town  ostensibly  on  some  regimental  business,  and  was 
pleading  for  a  brother-officer,  his  concealed  motive  was  to 
break  off  the  marriage  of  his  Lordship's  niece.  Buckhurst 
had  been  at  the  opera  in  the  same  box  with  Miss  Hauton  and 
with  my  brother  Godfrey  one  night.  Godfrey's  conduct  had 
been  misrepresented,  and  as  soon  as  Buckhurst  found  that 
Lord  Old  borough  had  been  deceived,  Buckhurst  was  deter- 
mined that  be  snould  know  the  truth  ;  or,  at  least,  that  he 
should  know  that  my  brother  was  not  to  blame.  Godfrey 
never  mentioned  the  subject  to  me.  But,  from  what  I  can  un- 
derstand, the  lady  showed  him  distinguished  attention.  How 
Buckhurst  Falconer  managed  to  right  my  brother  in  Lord 
Oldborough's  opinion  without  involving  the  young  lady,  I  do 
not  know.  He  said  that  he  had  fortunately  had  an  opportu- 
nity one  evening  at  his  father's,  when  he  was  playing  at  chest 
with  Lord  Old  borough,  of  speaking  to  him  on  that  subject, 
when  none  of  his  family  was  watching  him.  He  told  me 
that  Lord  Oldborough  desires  to  see  me,  and  has  appointed 
his  hour  to-morrow  morning.  Now,  Rosamond,  my  dear,  set 
your  imagination  to  work ;  1  must  go  and  draw  a  replication, 
which  will  keep  mine  fast  bound. 

44  Yours  truly,  Alfred  Percy." 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Alfred  waited  upon  the  minister,  and 
was  received  graciously.  Not  one  word  of  Godfrey,  however, 
or  of  any  thins  leading  to  that  subject.  Lord  Oldborough 
spoke  to  Alfred  as  to  the  son  of  his  old  friend.  He  began  by 
lamenting  "  the  misfortunes,  which  had  deprived  Mr.  Percy 
of  that  estate  and  station,  to  which  he  had  done  honour." 
His  Lordship  went  on  to  say,  that  "  be  was  sorry  that  Mr. 
Percy's  love  of  retirement,  or  pride  of  independence,  preclud- 
ed all  idea  of  seeing  him  in  parliament ;  but  he  hoped  that 
Mr.  Percy's  sons  were  in  this  extravagant  notion  of  independ- 
ence, and  in  this  only,  unlike  their  father." 

With  all  due  deference,  Alfred  took  the  liberty  of  replying 
to  the  word  extravagant,  and  endeavoured  to  explain,  that  his 
father's  ideas  of  independence  did  not  go  beyond  just  bounds  : 
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Lord  QHboreogh,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  when  be  met 
with  any  thing  like  contradiction,  did  not  look  displeased ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  compfineitted  Alfred  on  his  being  a  good  ad- 
vocate. Alfred  was  going  to  fall  into  a  commonplace,  about  fe 
good  cause.  But  from  that  he  was  happily  saved  by  Lord 
©Idborough's  changing  the  conversation. 

He  took  up  a  pamphlet,  which  lay  upon  his  table.  It  was 
Cunningham  Falconer's,  that  is  to  say,  the  pamphlet  which 
was  published  in  Cunningham's  name,  and  for  which  he  was 
mean  enough  to  take  the  credit  from  the  poor  starving  genius 
in  the  garret.  Lord  Old  borough  turned  over  the  leaves-— 
44  Here  is  a  passage,  that  was  quoted  yesterday  at  dinner,  at 
Commissioner  Falconer's,  but  1  don't  think  that  any  of  the 
Company,  or  the  Commissioner^himself,  though  he  is,  or  was,  a 
heading  man,  eould  recollect  to  what  author  it  allndes." 

Lord  ©ldborongh  pointed  to  the  passage : 

"  Thus  the  fane  of  heroes  is  at  last  neglected  by  4heir  worship- 
pers, and  left  to  the  care  of  the  Tnrds  of  thane*,  or  abanthmd  to 
4he  serpmUs  of  the  earth." 

Alfred  fortunately  recollected,  that  tins  alluded  to  a  descrip- 
tion in  Arrian  of  the  Island  of  Achilles,  the  present  Isle  of 
Serpents,  where  there  is  that  temple  of  the  hero,  of  which,  as 
the  historian  says,  "  the  care  is  left  to  the  birds  alone,  who, 
every  morning,  repair  to  the  sea,  wet  their  wingB,  and  sprin- 
kle the  temple,  afterwards  sweeping  with  their  /plumage  its 
sacred  pavement." 

Lord  ©ldborough  smiled,  and  said,  "  The  author 
the  reputed  author  of  this  pamphlet,  Sir,  is  obliged  to  you  for 
throwing  light  upon  a  passage,  which  he  could  not  himself 
elucidate." 

This  speech  of  Lord  Oldborough's  alluded  to  something; 
-that  had  passed  at  a  dinner  at  Lord  Skreene's,  the  day  before 
Cunningham  bad  set  out  on  his  embassy,  Cunningham  had 
been  vosed  by  this  passage,  for  which  Secretary  Cope,  who 
"hated  him,  had  maliciously  complimented  him,  and  besought 
him  to  explain  it.  Secretary  Cope,  who  was  a  poet,  made  an 
'epigram  on  Cunningham,  the  diplomatist.  The  lines  we  do 
not  remember.  The  points  of  it  were,  that  Cunningham  was 
so  complete  a  diplomatist,  that  he  would  not  commit  himself 
by  giving  up  his  authority,  even  for  a  quotation,  and  that 
when  he  knew  the  author  of  an  excellent  thing,  be,  with  ad- 
'mrrable  good  faith,  kept  it  to  himself.  This  epigram  remained 
tot  the  time  a  profound  secret  to  Lord  Oldborougb.  Whilst 
Cunningham  was  going  with  a  prosperous  gale,  it  was  not 
heard  of ;  but  it  worked  round  according  to  the  manoeuvres 
of  courts,  just  by  the  time  the  tide  of  favour  began  to  ebb. 
Lord  Oldborougb,  dissatisfied  with  one  of  Cunningham's  des- 
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patches,  was  heard  to  say,  as  he  folded  it  up— u  A  tdovtnty 
performance  /" 

Then,  at  the  happy  moment  stepped  in  the  rival  Secretary 
Cope,  and  put  into  his  Lordship's  hands  the  epigram  and  the 
anecdote* 

All  this  the  reader  is  to  take  as  a  note  explanatory  upon 
Lord  Old  borough's  last  speech  to  Alfred,  ana  now  to  go  on 
with  the  conversation — at  the  word  elucidate. 

44  I  suspect," — continued  his  Lordship,  "  that  Mr.  Alfred 
Percy  knows  more  of  this  pamphlet  altogether,  than  the  re- 
puted author  ever  did." 

Alfred  felt  himself  change  colour,  and  the  genius  in  the 
garret  rushed  upon  his  mind ;  at  the  same  instant  he  recollect- 
ed, that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  name  Mr.  Temple,  and  that 
he  must  not  betray  Cunningham.  Alfred  answered,  "  that 
it  was  not  surprising  he  should  know  the  pamphlet  well,  as  he 
probably  admired  it  more,  and  had  read  it  oftener,  than  the 
author  "himself  had  ever  done." 

"  Very  well  parried,  young  gentleman.  You  will  not  allow* 
then,  that  you  had  any  hand  in  writing  it." 

u  No,  my  Lord,"  said  Alfred,  "  I  had  none  whatever  5  I 
never  saw  it  till  it  was  published." 

44 1  have  not  a  right,  in  politeness,  to  press  the  question* 
Permit  me,  however,  to  say,  that  it  is  a  performance  of  which 
any  man  might  be  proud* 

44 1  should,  my  Lord,  be  proud  .  •  •  very  proud,  if  I  had 
written  it ;  but  I  am  incapable  of  assuming  a  merit  that  is  not 
mine,  and  I  trust  the  manner  in  which  I  now  disclaim  it  does 
not  appear  like  the  affected  modesty  of  an  author,  who  wish- 
es to  nave  that  believed  which  be  denies.  I  hope  I  convince 
your  Lordship  of  the  truth." 

44 1  cannot  have  any  doubt  of  what  you  assert  in  this  seri- 
ous manner,  Sir.  May  1  ask  if  you  can  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  real  author  ?" 

44  Excuse  me,  my  Lord — I  cannot.  I  have  answered  your 
Lordship  with  perfect  openness,  as  far  as  1  am  concerned." 

44  Sir,"  said  Lord  Old  borough,  "  I  confess  that  I  began  this 
conversation  with  the  prepossession,  that  you  were  equal  to  a 
performance,  of  which  I  think  highly,  but  you  have  succeed- 
ed in  convincing  me  that  I  was  mistaken — that  you  are  not 
equal — but  superior  to  it." 

Upon  this  compliment,  Alfred,  as  he  thought  the  force  of 
politeness  could  no  farther  go,  rose,  bowed,  and  prepared  to 
retire. 

44  Are  you  in  a  hurry  to  leave  me,  Mr.  Percy  f* 

44  Quite  the  contrary,  but  I  was  afraid  of  encroaching  upon 
your  Lordship's  goodness :  I  know  that  your  time  is  most  val- 
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liable,  and  that  your  Lordship  has  so  much  business  of  im- 
portance." 

u  Perhaps  Mr,  Alfred  Percy  may  assist  me  in  saving  time 
hereafter." 

Alfred  sat  down  again,  as  his  Lordship's  eye  desired  it. 
Lord  Oldboroogh  remained  for  a  few  moments  silent,  leaning 
upon  his  arm  on  the  table,  deep  in  thought* 

44  Yes,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  certainly  have,  as  you  say,  much 

business  upon  my  hands. But  thai  is  not  the  difficulty. 

With  hands  and  heads  business  is  easily  arranged  and  expe- 
dited.—I  have  hands  and  heads  enough  at  my  command. 
Talents  of  all  sorts  can  be  obtained  for  their  price,  but,  that 

which  is  above  all  price,  integrity,  cannot There's  the 

difficulty — There  is  my  difficulty.  I  have  not  a  single  man 
about  me,  whom  I  can  trust — many  who  understand  my 
views,  but  none  who  feel  them — 4  Dts  amts  dt  bone  et  dt 
fange  ." — Wretches  who  care  not  if  the  throne  and  the  coun- 
try perish,  if  their  little  interests Young  gentleman," 

said  he,  recollecting  himself,  and  turning  to  Alfred — "  1  feel 
as  if  I  was  speaking  to  a  part  of  your  father,  when  I  am 
speaking  to  you." 

Alfred  felt  this  compliment,  and  Lord  Oldborough  saw  that 
he  felt  it  strongly. 

44  Tfan,"  my  dear  Sir,"  said  he, — u  you  understand  me — I 
see  we  understand,  and  shall  suit  one  another.  I  am  in  want 
of  a  secretary,  to  supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Cunningham  Fal- 
coner. Mr.  Drakelow  is  going  to  Constantinople,  But  he 
shall  first  initiate  his  successor  in  the  business  of  his  office — a 
routine  which  little  minds  would  make  great  minds  believe  is  a 
mystery  above  ordinary  comprehension.  But,  Sir,  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  you  will  be  expert  in  a  very  short  time  in  the  tech- 
nical part, — in  the  routine  of  office.  And,  if  it  suits  your 
views,  in  one  word,  I  should  be  happy  to  have  you  for  my  pri- 
vate secretary.  Take  time  to  consider,  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
give  an  answer  immediately  ;  but  I  beg  that  you  will  consult 
no  one  but  yourself— not  even  your  father.  And  as  soqd  a* 
your  mind  is  made  up,  let  me  know  your  decision." 

Atyer  returning  thanks  to  the  minister,  who  had,  by  this 
tiqae,  risen  to  a  prodigious  height  in  Alfred's  opinion  ;  after 
having  reiterated  his  thanks  with  a  warmth  which  was  not 
displeasing,  he  retired.  The  account  of  his  feelings  on  this 
occasion  are  given  with  much  truth  in  his  own  letter,  from 
which  we  extract  the  passage  : 

44 1  believe  I  felt  a  little  like  Gil  Bias  after  his  first  visit  at 

court.    Vapours  of  ambition  certainly  mounted  into  my  heed, 

and  made  me  a  little  giddy ;  that  night  I  did  not  sleep  quite  so 

well  as  usual.    The  Bar  and  the  Court,  Lord  Oldborough  and 

20 
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my  special  pleader,  were  continually  before  my  eyes  balanc* 
ing  in  my  imagination  all  the  pros  and  cons.  I  fatigued  my* 
self,  but  could  neither  rest  nor  deckle— seven  years  of  famine 
at  the  bar — horrible  ! — but  then  independence  and  liberty  of 
conscience — and  in  time,  success — the  certain  reward  of  in- 
dustry— well-earned  wealth— perhap— honours— why  not 
the  highest  professional  honours,— —The  life  of  a  party-men 
and  a  politician  agreed  by  all  who  have  tried — even  by  this 
very  Lord  Oldborough  himself,  agreed  to  be  an  unhappy  life 
— obliged  to  lite  with  people  1  despise — might  be  tempted, 
Hke  others,  to  do  things  for  which  1  should  despise  myself— 
subject  to  caprice— at  best,  my  fortune  quite  dependent  on  my 
patron's  continuance  in  power— power  and  favour  uncertain* 

"  It  was  long  before  1  got  my  pros  and  cons  even  into  this 
rude  preparation  for  comparison,  and  longer  still  before  the 
logical  process  of  giving  to  each  good  and  evil  its  just  value, 
and  drawing  clear  deductions  from  distinct  premises,  could  be 
accomplished.  However,  in  four  and  twenty  hours  I  solved 
the  problem. 

44  1  waited  upon  Lord  Oldborough  to  tell  him  my  conclu- 
sion. With  professions  of  gratitude,  respect,  and  attachment 
more  sincere,  I  fancy,  than  those  he  usually  hears,  I  began  : 
and  ended  by  telling  him  in  the  best  manner  1  could,  that  I 
thought  my  trade  was  more  honest  than  his,  and  that,  hard  as 
a  lawyer's  life  was,  I  preferred  it  to  a  politician's.— Yoa 
don't  suspect  me  of  saying  all  this — No,  1  was  not  quite  so 
brutal — but,  perhaps,  it  was  implied  by  my  declining  the  hon- 
our of  the  secretaryship,  and  preferring  to  abide  by  my  pro* 
fession.  Lord  Oldborough  looked  .  .  .  or  my  vanity  fan- 
cied that  he  looked  disappointed.  After  a  pause  of  silent  dis- 
pleasure, he  said, 

44  *  Well,  Sir,  upon  the  whole  1  believe  you  have  decided 
wisely.  I  am  sorry  that  you  cannot  serve  me,  and  that  I  can* 
not  serve  you  in  the  manner  which  I  had  proposed.  Yours  is 
a  profession  in  which  ministerial  support  can  be  of  little  use, 
but  in  which,  talents,  perseverance,  and  integrity,  are  secure, 
sooner  or  later,  of  success.  I  have,  therefore,  only  to  wish 
you  opportunity.  And,  if  any  means  in  my  power  snoujd  oc- 
cur of  accelerating  that  opportunity,  you  may  depenci  upon 
it,  Sir,9  said  his  Lordship,  holding  out  his  hand  to  me,  4  I 
shall  not  forget  you — even  if  you  were  not  the  son  of  my  old 
friend,  you  have  made  an  interest  for  yourself  in  my  mind.' 

44  Thus  satisfactorily  we  parted— No—Just  as  I  reached  the 
door,  his  Lordship  added — 

44  4  Your  brother  Captain  Percy  .  .  .  .  Have  you  heard 
from  him  lately  ?'.... 

44  4  Yes,  my  Lord,  from  Plymouth,  where  they  were  driven 
back  by  contrary  winds.' 
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"  '  H*  I— he  was  well,  I  hope  V 

"  c  Very  well,  I  thank  your  Lordship,' 

"  '  That's  welU-he  is  a  temperate  man,  I  think.  So  he  will 
stand  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies— and,  probably,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  his  Majesty's  service  that  he  should  re- 
main there  long.' 

u  I  bowed was  again  retiring,  and  was  again  recalled. 

" '  There  was  a  Major  in  your  brother's  regiment,  about 
whom  Captain  Percy  spoke  to  me  .  •  .  ♦  Major  .  .  .  .' 

*  '  Gascoigne,  1  believe,  my  Lord.' 

44  4  Gascoigne — true— Gascoigne.' 

"His  lordship  wrote  the  name  down  in  a  note-book. 

"  Bows  for  the  last  time, — not  a  word  more  on  either  side. 

"  And  now  that  I  have  written  all  this  to  you,  my  dear 
mother,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  send  it — because  it  is  so  full 
4>f  egotism.  But  Rosamond,  the  excustr  general,  will  apok>" 
gize  for  me,  by  pleading  that  I  was  obliged  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth.  My  father  too,  1  know,  can  tolerate 
better  honest  vanity  than  '  pride  that  apes  humility.1  What- 
ever you  may  think  of  the  manner,  you  will,  I  hope,  approve 
the  matter.  I  think  I  am  safe,  at  least,  in  my  father's  appro- 
bation, having  kept  clear  of  patronage,  and  having  asked  no 
favour  but  a  government  frank  to  convey  this  packet  to  you. 
]f  you  have  any  letters  for  Godfrey,  send  them  to  me  before 
the  first  Wednesday  in  the  month,  when  the  West-India  pack- 
et sails.  I  have  executed  all  your  commissions* — don't  be 
afraid  of  troubling  me  with  more.  Alas  !  I  am  not  yet  so 
busy  as  to  find  commissions  troublesome. 

"  Erasmus  says  he  has  written  my  mother  two  folio  sheets, 
and  that  I  need  say  nothing  about  him. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  all  going  to  Hungerford-Castle. 
Whilst  they  were  in  town,  Mrs.  Hungerford  and  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer were  very  kind  to  Erasmus  and  to  me ;  more  so,  since  we 
lost  our  fortune,  I  think,  than  before.  Love  to  Caroline,  and 
thanks  for  her  letter.  Love  to  Rosamond,  upon  condition, 
that  she  will  write  to  me  from  Hungerford-Castle,  and  cheer 
my  solicitude  in  London  with  news  from  the  country,  and 
from  home. 

&  Your  affectionate  son,  Alfred  Percy." 

"  P.  S.    I  hope  you  all  like  O'Brien." 

O'Brien,  we  hope  the  reader  recoUects,  was  the  poor  Irish- 
man, whoae  leg  the  surgeon  bad  condemned  to  be  cut  off,  but 
which  was  saved  by  Erasmus.  A  considerable  time  after- 
wards, one  morning,  when  Erasmus  was  just  getting  up,  he 
heard  a  loud  knock  at  bis  door,  and  in  one  and  the  same  in- 
stant pushing  past  bis  servant  into  his  bed-chamber,  and  to 
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the  foot  of  his  bed,  rushed  O'Brien,  breathless,  and  with  a 
face  perspiring  joy — 

44  1  axe  your  Honour's  pardon,  master,  but  it's  what  you're 
wanting  down  street  in  all  haste— Here's  an  elegant  case  for 
ye,  Doctor  dear ! — Thatpainterjantleman  down  in  the  square 
there  beyond  that  is  not  expected." 

44  Not  expected  !" — said  Erasmus. 

44  Ay,  not  expected,  so  put  on  ye  with  the  speed  of  light — 
Where's  his  waistcoat  ?"  continued  he,  turning  to  Dr.  Percy's 
astonished  servant — w  and  coat  T— the  top  coat — and  the  wig 
—has  he  one  ? — WeH  !  boots  or  shoes  give  him  any  way." 

44  But  I  don't  clearly  understand  .  .  .  .  Pray  did  this  gen- 
tleman send  for  me  t" — said  Dr.  Percy. 

44  Send  for  your  Honour  !  Troth  he  never  thought  of  it — 
No  nor  couldn't — how  could  he  f  and  he  in  the  way  he  was 
and  is— But  God  bless  ye  !  and  never  mind  shaving,  or  an- 
other might  get  it  afore  we'd  be  back.  Though  there  was 
none  in  it  but  myself  when  I  left  it — but  still  keep  on  button- 
ing for  the  life." 

Erasmus  dressed  as  quickly  as  he  could,  not  understanding, 
however,  above  one  word  in  ten  that  had  been  said  to  him. 
His  servant,  who  did  not  comprehend  even  one  word,  endeav- 
oured in  vain  to  obtain  an  explanation  ;  but  O'Brien,  paying 
no  regard  to  his  solemn  face  of  curiosity,  put  him  aside  with 
his  hand,  and  continuing  to  address  Dr.  Percy,  followed  him 
about  the  room. 

44  Master  !  you  mind  my  miniioning  to  you  last  time  hsem 
your  Honour,  that  my  leg  was  weak  by  times,  no  fault  though 
to  the  doctor  that  cured  it,  so  I  could  not  be  afltr  carrying  the 
weighty  loads  I  used  up  and  down  the  ladders  at  every  call, 
so  I  quit  sarving  the  masons,  and  sought  for  lighter  work,  and 
found  an  employ  that  shuUd  me  with  a  iantleman  painter, 
grinding  of  his  colours,  and  that  was  what  1  was  at  this  morn- 
ing, so  I  was,  and  standing  as  close  to  him  as  I  am  this  minute 
to  your  Honour,  thinking  of  nothing  at  all  just  now,  please 
your  Honour,  forenent  him — asy  grinding,  whin  he  took  some 
sort  or  kind  of  a  fit." 

44  A  fit !    Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  sooner?"  • 

44  Sure  I  tould  you  he  was  not  expicttd, — that  is,  if  yotf^lon't 
know  in  England  not  expicted  to  Itve — and— -sure  I  tould  your 
Honour  so  from  the  first,"  said  O'Brien.  u  But  then  the  jan- 
tleman  was  as  well  as  I  am  this  minute,  that  minute  afore— 
and  the  nixt  fell  his  length  on  the  floor  entirely.  Well !  I  set 
him  up  again,  and,  for  want  of  better,  filled  out  a  thimble-full 
say,  of  the  spirits  of  wine  as  they  call  it,  which  he  got  by 
good  luck  for  the  varnish,  and  made  him  take  it  down,  and  he 
come  to,  and  I  axed  him  how  was  he  after  it  ? — Better,  says 
he — That's  well,  says  1,  and  who  will  1  send  for  to  ye,  Sir  f 
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says  I— But  afore  he  could  make  answer,  I  bethought  me  of 
your  own  Honour,  and  for  fear  he  would  say  another,  I  never 
troubled  him,  putting  the  question  to  him  again,  but  just  set 
the  spirits  nigh-hand  him,  and  away  with  me  here  ;  I  come  off 
without  letting  on  a  word  to  nobody,  good  or  bad,  in  dread 
your  Honour  would  miss  the  job." 

u  Job  !" — said  Dr.  Percy's  servant — "  do  you  think  my 
master  wants  a  job  P* 

44  Oh  !  Lord,  love  ye,  and  just  give  his  hat.  Would  you 
have  us  be  standing  on  ceremoay  now  in  a  case  of  life  and 
death  P' 

Dr.  Percy  was,  as  far  as  he  understood  it,  of  the  Irishman's 
way  of  thinking.  He  followed  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the 
painter's — found  that  he  had  had  a  slight  paralytic  stroke  ;— 
from  which  he  had  recovered.  We  need  not  detail  the  par- 
ticulars. Nature  and  Dr.  Percy  brought  him  through.  He 
was  satisfied  with  his  physician  ;  for  Erasmus  would  not  take 
any  fee,  because  he  went  unsent  for  by  the  patient.  The 
painter,  after  his  recovery,  was  one  day  complimenting  Dr. 
Percy  on  the  inestimable  service  he  had  done  the  arts  in  re- 
storing him  to  his  pencil,  in  proof  of  which  the  artist  showed 
many  master-pieces,  that  wanted  only  the  finishing  touch,  in 

E articular  a  huge  long-limbed,  fantastic,  allegorical  piece  of 
is  own  design,  which  he  assured  Dr.  Percy  was  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  the  beau  uUal  ancient  or  modern,  that  human  genius 
had  ever  produced  upon  canvass.  "  And  what  do  you  think, 
doctor,"  said  the  painter,  u  tell  me  what  you  can  think  of  a 
connoisseur,  a  patron,  Sir,  who  could  stop  my  hand,  and  force 
me  from  that  immortal  work  to  a  portrait,  a  portrait ! — Barba- 
rian !  he  fit  to  encourage  genius  ! — he  set  up  to  be  a  Maece- 
nas !  mere  vanity  ! — gives  pensions  to  four  sign-post  daubers, 
not  fit  to  grind  my  colours !  knows  no  more  of  the  art  than 
that  fellow,"  pointing  to  the  Irishman,  who  was  at  that  in- 
stant grinding  the  colours— asy  as  he  described  himself. 

u  And  lets  me  languish  here  in  obscurity  !"  continued  the 
enraged  painter—44  Now  I'll  never  put  another  stroke  to  bis 
Dutch  beauty's  portrait  if  I  starve— if  I  rot  for  it  in  a  jail- 
he  a  Maecenas !" 

The  changes  upon  this  abuse  were  rung  repeatedly  by  this 
irritated  genius,  his  voice  and  palsied  hand  trembling  with 
rage  while  he  spoke,  till  he  was  interrupted  by  a  carriage 
stopping  at  the  door. 

44  Here's  the  patron  !"— cried  the  Irishman,  with  an  arch 
look—44  Ay,  it's  the  patron  sure  enough !" 

Dr.  Percy  was  going  away,  but  O'Brien  got  between  him 
and  the  door,  menacing  his  coat  with  his  pallet  knife  covered 
with  oil— Erasmus  stopped. 
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Cl  I  axe  your  pardon,  but  dooH  go,"  whispered  be,  "  I 
wouldn't  for  the  best  coat  nor  waistcoat  ever  1  seen  you  went 
this  minute,  dear !" 

Mr.  Gresbam  was  announced — a  gentleman  of  a  most  re- 
spectable, benevolent,  prepossessing  appearance,  whom  Eras- 
mus had  some  recollection  of  having  seen  before*  Mr. 
Gresbam  recognised  him  instantly*  Mr.  Gresbam  was  the 
merchant,  whom  Erasmus  had  met  at  Sir  Amyas  Courtney's 
the  morning  when  he  offended  Sir  Amyas  about  the  made 
shell.  After  having  spoken  a  few  words  to  the  painter  about 
the  portrait,  Mr.  Gresbam  turned  to  Dr.  Percy,  and  said,  "  I 
am  afraid,  Sir,  that  you  lost  a  friend  at  court  by  your  sincer- 
ity about  a  shell." 

Before  Erasmus  could  answer— in  less  time  than  be  could 
have  thought  it  possible  to  take  off  a  stocking,  a  great  bare 
leg — O'Brien's  leg,  came  between  Mr.  Gresbam  and  Dr. 
Percy. 

w  There's  what  lost  him  a  rich  friend  any  way,  and  gained 
him  a  poor  one  if  that  would  do  any  good — There  it  is  now  ! 
This  leg  !  God  for  ever  bless  him  ! — and  reward  him  for  it!" 
Then  with  eloauence,  emphasis,  and  action,  which  came 
from  the  heart,  ana  went  to  the  heart,  the  poor  fellow  told 
bow  his  leg  bad  been  saved,  and  spoke  of  what  Dr.  Percy 
had  done  for  him,  in  terms  which  Erasmus  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  hear,  but  that  he  really  was  so  much  affected  with 
O'Brien's  gratitude,  and  thought  it  did  so  much  honour  to  hu- 
man nature,  that  he  could  not  stop  him.  Mr.  Gresbam  was 
touched  also  ;  and  upon  observing  this,  Erasmus's  friend,  with 
his  odd  mixture  of  comedy  and  pathos,  ended  with  this  ex- 
hortation. 

"  And  God  bless  you,  Sir,  you're  a  great  man,  and  have 
many  to  my  knowledge  under  a  compliment  to  you,  and  if 
you've  any  friends  that  are  lying9  or  sick,  if  you'd  recommend 
them  to  send  for  him  in  preference  to  any  other  of  the  doc- 
tors, it  would  be  a  charity  to  themselves  and  to  me— for  I  will 
never  have  peace  else,  thinking  bow  1  have  been  a  hinderance 
to  him.  And  a  charity  it  would  be  to  themselves,  for  what 
does  the  sick  want  but  to  be  cured  ?  and  there's  the  man  will 
do  that  for  tbem,  as  two  witnesses  here  present  can  prove, — 
that  jantleman  if  he  would  spake,  and  myself." 

Erasmus  now  peremptorily  stopped  this  scene,  for  he  be- 
gan to  feel  for  himself,  and  to  be  ashamed  of  the  ridicule, 
which  his  puffing  friend,  in  his  zeal,  was  throwing  upon  him  ; 
Erasmus  said,  that  he  had  done  nothing  for  O'Brien,  except 
placing  him  at  St.  George's  hospital,  where  he  had  been  ad- 
mirably well  attended.  Mr.  Gresham,  however,  at  once  re- 
lieved his  wounded  pride,  and  dispelled  all  fears  and  anxiety, 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  and  looked.    He  concluded 
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by  inviting  Dr.  Percy  to  his  bouse,  expressing  with  much  cor* 
diality  a  wish  u  to  be  more  intimately  acquainted  with  a 
young  gentleman,  of  whose  character  he  had  accidentally 
learned  more  good  than  his  modesty  seemed  willing  to  allow 
should  be  known." 

O'Brien's  eyes  sparkled ;  he  rubbed  his  hands,  but  restrain* 
ed  himself  lest  Dr.  Percy  should  be  displeased*  When  Eras- 
mus went  away,  O'Brien  followed  him  down  stairs,  "begging 
his  Honour's  pardon — if  he  had  said  any  thing  wrong  or  un- 
becoming, it  was  through  ignorance." 

It  was  impossible  to  be  angry  with  him. 

We  extract  from  Erasmus's  letter  to  his  mother,  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  first  visit  to  Mr.  Gresham. 

"  When  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Gresham,  I  was  directed  to  an 
unfashionable  part  of  the  town,  to  one  of  the  dark  old  streets 
of  the  city  ;  and  from  all  appearance  I  thought  I  was  going 
to  grope  my  way  into  some  strange  dismal  den,  like  many  of 
the  ancient  houses  in  that  quarter  of  the  town.  But,  to  my 
surprise,  after  passing  through  a  court,  and  up  an  unpromising 
staircase,  I  found  myself  in  a  spacious  apartment.  The  dark- 
ness changed  to  light,  the  smoke  and  din  of  the  city,  to  retire- 
ment and  fresh  air.  A  near  view  of  the  Thames  appeared 
through  large  windows  down  to  the  floor,  balconies  filled  with 
flowers  and  sweet  shrubs  !— It  was  an  Arabian  scene  in  Lon- 
don— Rosamond  !  how  you  would  have  been  delighted  1  But 
I  have  not  yet  told  you,  that  there  was  a  young  and  beautiful 
lady  near  the  balcony,  and  her  name  is  Constance.  That  is 
all  I  shall  tell  you  about  the  young  lady  at  present.  I  must 
go  on  with  Mr.  Gresham,  who  was  in  his  picture  gallery — 
Yes,  picture  gallery — and  a  very  fine  one  it  is — Mr.  Gresham, 
whose  fortune  is  one  of  those  of  which  only  English  mer- 
chants can  form  any  adequate  idea,  makes  use  of  it  in  a  man* 
ner,  which  does  honour  to  his  profession  and  to  his  country. 
He  has  patronised  the  arts  who  a  munificence  not  unworthy 
of  the  Medici. 

"  My  complaining  genius,  the  painter  who  had  abused  his 
patron  so  much,  was  there  with  his  portrait,  which,  notwith- 
standing his  vow  never  to  touch  it  again,  he  had  finished,  and 
brought  home,  and  with  it  the  sprawling  Venus  :  he  was  now 
extremely  angry  with  Mr.  Gresham  for  declining  to  purchase 
this  chef  d'ceuvre.  With  the  painter  was  a  poet  equally  vain 
and  dissatisfied. 

"  I  admired  the  mildness,  with  which  Mr.  Gresham  bore 
with  their  ill-humour  and  vanity.  After  the  painter  and  poet 
to  my  satisfaction  had  departed,  I  said  something  expressive 
of  my  pity  for  patrons,  who  had  to  deal  with  the  irritable 
race.  He  mildly  replied,  that  be  thought  that  a  man,  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  with  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 
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should  have  companion,  and  should  make  allowance  forge* 
nius  struggling  with  poverty,  disease  and  disappointment.  He 
acknowledged,  that  ne  had  met  with  much  ingratitude,  and 
had  been  plagued  by  the  pretensions,  expectations,  and  quar- 
rels of  his  tribe  of  poets  and  painters.  *  For  a  man's  own 
happiness,9  said  he,  '  the  trade  of  a  patron  is  the  most  dread- 
ful trade  he  can  follow — gathering  samphire  were  nothing  to 

"  Pray  tell  my  father  this,  because  it  opens  a  new  view, 
and  new  confirmation  of  his  opinions — I  never  spent  a  more 
agreeable  day  than  this  with  Mr.  Gresham.  He  converses 
wel^and  has  a  variety  of  information  which  he  pours  forth 
liberally,  and  yet  without  the  slightest  ostentation ;  bis  only 
wish  seems  to  be  to  entertain  and  inform  those  to  whom  he 
speaks  ;  be  has  no  desire  to  shine.  In  a  few  hours  we  went 
over  a  world  of  literature.  I  was  proud  to  follow  him,  and 
he  seemed  pleased  that  I  could  sometimes  anticipate — I  hap- 
pened to  know  as  well  as  he  did  the  history  of  the  two  Flam- 
els,  and  several  particulars  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay. 

44  My  father  often  told  us,  when  we  were  boys,  that  there  is 
no  knowledge,  however  distant  it  seems  from  our  profession, 
that  may  not,  sometime  or  other,  be  useful;  and  Mr.  Gresham, 
after  be  bad  conversed  sufficiently  with  me  both  on  literature 
and  science,  to  discover  that  I  was  not  an  ignorant  pretender, 
grew  warm  in  his  desire  to  serve  me.  But  he  had  the  polite- 
ness to  refrain  from  saying  any  thing  directly  about  medicine ; 
he  expressed  only  an  increased  desire  to  cultivate  my  ac- 
quaintance, and  begged  that  I  would  call  upon  him  at  any 
hour,  and  give  him  the  pleasure  of  my  conversation^  whenever  I 
had  time. 

"  The  next  morning  he  called  upon  me  and  told  me,  that  he 
was  desired  to  ask  my  advice  for  a  sick  partner  of  bis,  to 
whom,  if  I  would  accompany  him,  he  would  immediately  in- 
troduce me.  Who  and  what  this  partner  is,  and  of  what  dis- 
ease be  is  dying,  if  you  have  any  curiosity  to  know,  you  shall 
hear  in  my  next,  this  frank  will  hold  no  more — accept  love — 
Kght  as  air — to  all  at  home.  When  shall  I  ever  see  home 
again  ? 

44  Dear  Mother,  affectionately  yours, 

"  E.  Percy." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Now  for  the  visit  to  Hungerford-Castle — a  fine  old  place  in 
a  beautiful  park,  which  excelled  many  parks  of  greater  ex- 
tent by  the  uncommon  size  of  its  venerable  oaks.  In  the 
castle,  which  was  sufficiently  spacious  to  accommodate  with 
ease  and  perfect  comfort  the  troops  of  friends*  which  its  own- 
er's benencent  character  drew  round  her,  there  were  apart- 
ments that  usually  bore  the  name  of  some  of  those  persons, 
who  were  considered  as  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the 
family.  The  Percys  were  of  this  number.  They  found 
their  pwn  rooms  ready,  the  old  servants  of  the  house  rejoic- 
ing to  see  them  again,  and  eager  in  offering  their  services. 
Many  things  showed  that  they  had  been  thought  of,  and  ex- 
pected ;  yet  there  was  nothing  that  could  remind  them,  that 
any  change  had  taken  place  in  their  fortune  ;  no  formal,  or 
peculiar  civilities  from  the  mistress  of  the  house,  from  her 
daughters,  or  nieces, — neither  more  or  less  attention  than 
usual ;  but  by  every  thing  that  marked  old  habits  of  intima- 
cy and  confidence,  the  Percys  were,  as  if  undesignedly  and 
necessarily,  distinguished  from  other  guests. 

Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  Lady  Angelica 
Headingham.  Her  Ladyship  had  lately  come  to  a  large  es- 
tate, and  bad  consequently  produced  a  great  sensation  in  the 
fashionable  world.  During  the  early  part  of  her  life  she 
had  been  much  and  injudiciously  restrained.  The  ipoment 
the  pressure  was  taken  off,  the  spirit  boiled  with  surprising 
rapidity.  Immediately  Lady  Angelica  Headingham  shone 
forth  a  beauty,  a  bel-esprit,  and  a  patroness,  and  though  she 
appeared  as  it  were  impromptu  in  these  characters,  yet  to  do 
her  justice,  she  supported  them  with  as  much  spirit,  truth,  and 
confidence,  as  if  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  them 
all  her  life,  and  as  if  she  had  trod  the  fashionable  stage  from 
her  teens.  There  was  only  one  point  in  which,  perhaps,  she 
erred.  From  not  having  oeen  early  accustomed  to  flattery, 
she  did  not  receive  it  with  quite  sufficient  nonchalance.  The 
adoration  paid  td  her  in  her  triple  capacity  by  crowds  of  wor- 
shippers only  increased  the  avidity  of  her  taste  for  incense,  to 
receive  which,  she  would  now  and  then  stoop  lower,  than  be- 
came a  goddess.  She  had  not  yet  been  suspected  of  a  real 
partiality  for  any  of  her  admirers,  though  she  was  accused 
of  giving  each  just  as  much  encouragement  as  was  necessary 
21 
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to  turn  his  head.  -Of  these  admirers,  two,  the  most  eager 
and  earnest  in  the  pursuit,  had  followed  her  Ladyship  to  the 
country,  and  were  nmr  at  Hungerford-Castle.  Sir  James 
Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Barclay. 

Sir  James  Harcourt  was  remarkably  handsome  and  fash- 
ionable— completely  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  courtier ; 
who,  after  having  ruined  his  fortune  by  standing  for  Govern- 
taent  two  contested  county  elections,  had  dangled  year  after 
year  at  cofcrt  Kving  upon  the  hope  and  promise  of  a  pension, 
or  a  place/ till  his  creditors  warning  him,  that  they  could  wak 
no  longer,  he  had  fallen  m  love  with  Lady  Angelica  Head- 
tngham.  Her  Ladyship^  other  admirer,  Mr.  Barclay,  was 
*&  man  of  considerable  fortune,  of  good  family,  and  of  excel- 
lent sense  and  character.  He  had  arrived  at  that  time  of  Kfe, 
when  be  wished  to  settle  to  the  quiet  enjcryment  of  domestic 
happiness.  But  he  had  seen  so  much  misery  arise  from  un- 
fortunate marriages,  among  some  of  his  particular  friends, 
that  he  had  been  afraid  of  forming  any  attachment,  or  at 
least,  engagement.  His  acquaintance  with  fashionable  life 
bad  still  further  rendered  him  averse  from  matrimony  ;  and 
from  love  he  had  defended  himself  with  infinite  caution,  and 
escaped,  till  in  an  unlucky  moment  he  had  met  with  Lady 
Angelica.  Against  his  iJetter  judgment,  he  had  been  capti- 
vated by  her  charms  and  talents  ;  his  reason,  however,  stitl 
struggled  with  his  passion,  he  had  never  actually  declared  his 
love  ;  but  the  lady  knew  it  probably  better  than  he  did.  and 
her  caprice  and  coquetry  cost  him  many  an  agonising  hour. 
All  which  he  bore  with  the  silence  and  patience  of  a  martyr. 

When  the  Percy  family  saw  Lady  Angelica  for  the  first 
time,  she  was  in  all  her  glory, — fresh  from  a  successful  toil- 
ette, conscious  of  renovated  powers,  with  an  accumulated 
spirit  of  animation,  and  inspired  by  the  ambition  to  charm  a 
new  audience.  Though  past  the  bloom  of  youth,  she  was  a 
handsome  showy  woman,  with  the  ah*  of  one  who  requires 
and  receives  admiration.  Her  attitudes,  her  action,  and  the 
▼aried  expression  she  threw  into  her  countenance,  were  more 
than  the  occasion  required,  and  rather  too  evidently  designed 
to  interest  or  to  fascinate.  She  was  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  gentlemen  :  Sir  James  Harcourt,  Mr.  Barclay,  Mr.  See- 
bright,  a  young  poet ;  Mr.  Grey,  a  man  of  science  ;  and  oth- 
ers— personages  matis.  Arduous  as  was  the  task,  Lady  An- 
gelical various  powers,  and  indefatigable  exertion,  proved  ca- 
pable of  keeping  each  of  these  different  minds  in  full  play, 
and  in  high  admiration,  even  at  the  most  difficult  and  danger- 
ous of  all  times,  the  critical  half  hour  before  dinner. 

Beauties  are  always  curious  about  beauties,  and  wits  about 
wits.  Lady  Angelica  had  heard,  that  one  of  the  Miss  Per- 
cys was  uncommonly  handsome.    Quick  as  eye  could  glance, 
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her  Lad/ship's  passed  by  Mrs.  Percy  and  Rosamond  as  they 
entered  the  room,  fixed  upon  Caroline,  and  was  satisfied. 
There  was  beauty  enough  to  alarm,  but  simplicity  sufficient  to 
remove  all  fears  of  rivabbip.  Caroline  entered,  without  any 
prepared  grace  or  practised  smile,  but  merely  as  if  she  was 
coming  into  a  rooip.  H<r  two  friends,  the  Lady  Pembroke*, 
instantly  placed  her  between  them,  her  countenance  e*pres» 
sing  just  what  she  felt,  affectionate  pleasure  at  seeing  t,henw 
J'  A  sweet  pretty  creature,  really  !" — whispered  Lady  Angel- 
ica, to  her  admirer  in  waiting,  Sir  Jame§  Harcouru  u  Ye 
•  ...  ye  ...  •  yes — but  nothing  rnarquanUj"  replied  Sir 
James. 

Mr.  Barclay's  eye  followed,  and  fixed  upop  Caroline  with 
a  degree  of  interest.  The  room  was  so  large,  and  they  were 
a|  such  a  distance  from  Caroline,  who  was  now  occupied  in 
listening  to  her  friends,  that  Lady  Angelica  could  continue 
her  observations  without  fear  of  being  overheard. 

u  There  is  something  so  interesting  in  that  air  of  simplici- 
ty !"  pursued  her  Ladyship,  addressing  herself  to  Mr.  Barr 
clay— u  Don't  you  think  there  is  a  wonderful  charm  in  sim- 
plicity f — 'tis  a  pity  it  can't  last— .it  is  like  those  delicate  col- 
ours, which  always  catch  the  taste  the  moment  they  are  seen, 
by  which  I've  been  taken  in  a  hundred  times,  ana  have  now 
forsworn  for  ever— treacherous  colours  that  fade,  and  fly 
even  while  jou  look  at  them."  "  That  is  a  pity,"  said  Mr. 
Barclay,  withdrawing  bis  ejres  from  Miss  Caroline  Percy. 

"  A  thousand  pities,9'  said  Lady  Angelica.  u  Perhaps,  in 
the  country,  this  delicate  charm  might  possibly,  and  with  infi- 
nite care  and  caution,  last  a  few  years,  but  in  towp  it  would 
not  last  a  season."    M  True — too  true," — said  Mr.  Barclay. 

"  For  which  reason,"  pursued  Lady  Angelica,  "  give  roe 
something  a  little  more  durable^  something  thai  cap  stand 
what  it  must  meet  with  in  the  world.  Fashion  for  iflsja^ce, 
though  not  half  so  cbaraiqe  till  we  are  used  tp  it  ...»  or 
knowledge,  though  often  oear-hougbt;  or  genius*  thopgh 
doubly  taxed  with  censure  j  or  wit,  tnpugh  so  hard  tQ  be  had 
genuine  •  •  •  any  thine  is  better  than  a  faded  charn^  a  has- 
been-pretty  simplicity.  "  When  it  comes  to  that,  it  is  lam- 
entable indeed,"  said  Mr.  Barclay.  He  seemed  tp  wish  tp 
say  something  more  in  favour  or  simplicity,  but  to  be  over- 
powered by  wi^ 

Sir  James  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  protested  that  "  sim- 
plicity bad  something  too  fafc  in  it,  tp  suit  bis  taste." 

Al|  this  time,  where  wa3  Opfqnel  HungerfonJ  ?—JIe  had 
beep  expected  to  arrive  this. day— but  a  letter  capie  to  tell  his 
pother,  thai  he  was  detailed  by  indispensable  military  busi- 
ness, and  that,  he  feared,  be  could  not  for  some  weeks  have 
the  pleasure  of  being  at  home.      Every  one  looked  and  felt 
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disappointed.  "  So,"  thought  Rosamond,  "  we  shall  be  gone 
before  he  comes,  and  he  will  not  see  Caroline  !"  "  So  !"— 
said  Lady  Angelica,  to  herself—44  He  will  not  see  me." 

Rosamond  was  somewhat  comforted  for  her  disappointment, 
by  observing,  that  Caroline  was  not  quite  lost  upon  Mr.  Bar- 
clay, pre-occupied  though  he  was  with  his  brilliant  mistress. 
She  thought  he  seemed  to  notice  the  marked  difference  there 
was  in  their  manner  of  passing  the  day.  Lady  Angelica, 
though  she  would  sometimes  handle  a  pencil,  touch  the  harp, 
or  take  up  a  book,  yet  never  was  really  employed.  Caroline 
was  continually  occupied. 

In  the  morning,  Caroline  usually  sat  with  Rosamond  and 
the  two  Lady  Pembrokes,  in  a  little  room  called  the  Oriel, 
which  opened  into  the  great  library.  Here  in  happy  retire- 
ment Caroline  and  Rosamond  looked  over  Mrs.  Hungerford's 
select  library,  and  delighted  to  read  the  passages,  which  Mrs. 
Hungepford  had  marked  with  approbation.  At  other  times, 
without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  company,  or  being  disturb- 
ed by  them,  Caroline  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  cultivating 
her  talents  for  music  and  painting,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
two  friends,  who  eminently  excelled  in  these  accomplishments. 

All  this  time  Lady  Angelica  spent  in  talking  to  show  her 
wit,  or  lounging  to  show  her  grace.  Now  and  then  her  Lady- 
ship condescended  to  join  the  young  people,  when  they  went 
out  to  walk,  but  never,  unless  they  were  attended  by  gentle- 
men.    The  beauties  of  nature  have  come  into  fashion  of  late, 
and  Lady  Angelica  Headingham  could  talk  of  bold  outlines, 
and  sublime  mountains,  the  charming  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  fine  accidents,  and  rich  foliage — spring  verdure  and  au- 
tumnal tints, — whilst  Caroline  could  enjoy  all  these  things, 
without  expecting  to  be  admired  for  admiring  them.      Mrs. 
Mortimer  was  planting  a  new  shrubbery,  and  laying  out  a 
ride  through  the  park.      Caroline  took  an  unaffected  interest 
in  all  her  plans  ; — whilst  Lady  Angelica  was  interested  only 
in  showing  how  much  she  remembered  of  Price,  and  Repton, 
and  Knight.      She  became  too  hot  or  too  cold,  or  she  was 
tired  to  death  the  moment  she  ceased  to  be  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  attention.     But,  though  her  Ladyship  was  thus  idle  by 
day.  she  sometimes  worked  hard  by  night  •  •  •  •  hard  as 
Butler  is  said  to  have  toiled  in  secret,  to  support  the  character 
of  an  idle  universal  genius,  who  knows  every  thing  without 
studying  any  thing.     From  dictionaries  and  extracts,  abridg- 
ments and   beauties  of  various  authors, — here,  and  there,  and 
every  where,  she  picked  up  shining  scraps,  and  often  by  an 
ostentation  of  superficial  knowledge  succeeded  in  appearing  in 
conversation  to  possess  a  vast  extent  of  literature,  and  to  be 
deeply  skilled  in  matters  of  science,  of  which  she  knew  noth- 
ing, and  for  which  she  had  no  taste. 
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Mr.  Scebright,  the  poet,  was  easily  duped  by  this  display  ; 
he  expressed  the  most  flattering  astonishment,  and  pronounc- 
ed her  Ladyship  to  be  a  universal  genius*  He  looked  up  to 
Lady  Angelica  for  patronage.  He  was  so  weak,  or  so  igno- 
rant of  the  world,  as  to  imagine,  that  the  patronage  of  a  fash* 
ionable  literary  lady  of  high  rank  would  immediately  guide 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  bring  a  poet  forward  to  fortune 
and  fame.  With  these  hopes  he  performed  his  daily,  hourly 
duty  of  admiration  to  his  fair  patroness,  with  all  possible  seal 
ana  assiduity — but  it  was  observed  by  Rosamond  that,  in 
conversation,  whenever  Mr.  Seebrigbt  had  a  new  idea  or  a 
favourite  allusion  to  produce,  his  eye  involuntarily  turned  first 
to  Caroline  ;  and  tnough  he  professed,  on  all  points  of  taste 
and  criticism,  to  be  implicitly  governed  by  Lady  Angelica 
Headingham,  there  was  u  a  small  still  voice,*  to  which  he 
more  anxiously  listened. 

As  to  Mr.  Grey,  the  man  of  science — he  soon  detected 
Lady  Angelica's  ignorance ;  smiled  in  silence  at  her  blunders, 
and  despised  her  for  her  arts  of  pretence.  In  vain,  to  win  his 
suffrage,  she  produced  the  letters  of  various  men  of  note  and 
talents,  with  whom  she  was  in  correspondence  ;  in  vain  she 
talked  of  all  the  persons  of  rank,  who  were  her  relations  or 
dear  friends.  u  She  should  be  so  happy  to  introduce  him  to 
this  great  man,  or  to  mention  him  to  that  great  lady — She 
should  be  so  proud,  on  her  return  to  town,  to  have  Mr.  Grey 
at  her  esprit  parties — She  would  have  such  and  such  celebra- 
ted characters  to  meet  him,  and  would  have  the  pleasure  and 
honour  of  introducing  him  to  every  person  worth  knowing  in 
town." 

With  all  due  civility  Mr.  Grey  declined  these  offers.  There 
were  few  persons,  the  pleasure  or  honour  of  whose  company 
could  compensate  to  him  for  the  loss  of  his  time,  or  equal  the 
enjoyment  he  had  in  his  own  occupations  ;  and  those  few  he 
was  so  happy  to  have  for  his  friends,  he  did  not  wish  to  form 
new  acquaintance — he  never  went  to  conversaziones — he  was 
much  obliged  to  her  Ladyship,  but  he  did  not  want  to  be  in- 
troduced or  mentioned  to  great  men  or  great  women.  The 
nature  of  his  fame  was  quite  independent  of  fashion.  In  this 
respect  men  of  science  have  much  the  advantage  of  men  of 
taste.  Works  of  taste  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  cried  tip 
or  cried  doipn  by  fashion.  The  full  fledged  bard  soars  su- 
perior, and  looks  down  at  once  upon  the  great  and  little  world ; 
but  the  young  poet,  in  his  first  attempts  to  rise,  is  often 
obliged,  or  thinks  himself  obliged,  to  have  his  wing  imp'd  by 
patronage. 

With  all  her  resources,  however,  both  of  patronage  and  of 
bel-espriti  Lady  Angelica  was  equally  surprised  and  mortified 
to  find  herself  foiled  at  her  own  arms  by  a  girl  whom  nobody 
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knew — She  changed  ber  manoeuvres— she  thought  she  could 
show  Miss  Caroline  Percy,  that,  whatever  might  be  her  abili- 
ties, her  knowledge,  or  her  charm*,  these  must  all  submit  to  a 
superior  power — the  power  of  fashion.  Caroline  having  liv- 
ed in  the  country,  could  not  know  much  of  the  world  of  fash- 
ion* This  was  a  world  from  which  she  thought  she  could 
Move  every  other  at  pleasure.  Her  conversation  was  no 
looser  of  books,  of  which  all  of  equal  talents  were  competent 
lo  form  a  judgment ;  but  her  talk  was  now  of  persons,  with 
whom  no  one,  who  had  not  lived  in  the  great  world,  could 
pretend  to  be  acquainted,  of  whom  thev  could  not  presume  to 
judge.  Her  Ladyship  tried  in  vain  to  draw  Mrs.  Hungerford 
end  Mrs.  Mortimer  to  ber  aid ;  they  were  too  well-bred,  to 
encourage  this  exclusive  and  unprofitable  conversation.  But 
her  Ladyship  knew,  that  she  could  be  sufficiently  supported 
by  Sir  James  Harcourt !  he  prided  himself  upon  knowing  and 
being  known  to  emery  body,  that  is  anybody,  in  London ;  he  had 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  town  and  court  anecdote ;  was  al- 
ways mu  courant  du  jour*  What  an  auxiliary  for  Lady  An- 
gelica !— But  though  their  combined  operations  were  carried 
on  with  consummate  skill,  and  though  the  league  offensive  was 
strictly  kept  with  every  demonstration  of  mutual  amity  that 
could  excite  jealousy,  or  express  contempt  for  rival  powers  ; 
yet  the  ultimate  purpose  was  not  gained— Caroline  was  not 
mortified,  and  Mr.  Barclay  was  not  jealous.  At  least,  if  he 
was,  he  did  not  show  it  sufficiently  to  afford  any  triumph — He 
sometimes  looked  as  if  his  heart  would  break,  but  never  as  if 
it  would  bend.  As  to  Caroline,  in  vain  her  Ladyship  blazon- 
ed forth  her  fashionable  titles  to  distinction  ;  Caroline  was  not 
amazed  at  the  Right  Honourable  array  that  was  mustered  be- 
fore her.  She  was  absolutely  content,  without  being  able  to 
tell  who  were,  or  who  were  not,  to  be  married  this  year,  or 
who  had  been,  or  who  were  to  be  divorced.  She  could  even 
employ  herself,  or  be  amused  with  her  own  thoughts,  just  as 
well  apd  as  happily  whilst  all  this  fashionable  technical  tattle 
was  going  on,  as  if  nothing  was  said,  and  as  if  nobody  was 
present.  This  strange  power  of  abstraction,  this  stupid  defi- 
ciency of  curiosty,  this  bliss  of  ignorance,  and  quietude  in  si- 
lence, Lad  v  Angelica  could  not  comprehend ;  but  she  felt  that 
jt  baffled  all  ber  u  eloquence  to  vex,"  and  rendered  nugatory 
ber  whole  sjrstem  of  exclusive  conversation. 

One  mornif^  Lady  Angelica  and1  Sir  James  Harcourt  were 
looking  over  some  portraits  of  the  beauties  of  King  Charles 
-the  Second's  time  :  Caroline  was  looking  at  them  also,  and 
for  some  time  a  conversation  was  carried  on  with  the  express 
into*  of  mortifying  her.  Every  portrait,  wheee  style  of 
beauty  act  all  resembled  hers,  Sir  James  and  Lady  Angelica 
depreciated,  and  affected  to  dislike  or  4x>  despise :  &rery  face, 
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which  by  any  means  could  be  likened  to  Lady  Angelica,  Sir 
James  never  failed  to  extol  as  fascinating.  Caroline  was  so 
free  from  all  ideas  of  rivalship,  that  she  did  not  suspect  them 
in  others.  She  was  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  judgments 
she  beard  pronounced,  and  honestly  expressed  her  own  dip 
ferent  taste  and  opinion — Mrs.  Mortimer  and  Mr.  Barclay 
both  smiled  at  this  ingenuous  simplicity — at  length  a  glance  of 
Sir  James  Harcpurt's,  from  one  of  the  portraits  to  Lady  An- 
gelica's face,  told  the  secret  to  Caroline,  who,  though  auite 
unsuspicious,  was  not,  as  Sir  James  began  to  believe,  dull  of 
apprehension.  It  was  hoped,  that  she  would  now,  when  she 
understood  the  meaning  of  what  passed,  feel  some  degree  of 
vexation  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  submitted  with  so  good  a 

ree,  that  it  was  evident  she  was  not  in  the  least  mortified 
having  her  own  style  of  beauty  undervalued  by  this  ac- 
knowledged and  fashionable  connoisseur.  Mr.  Barclay  ob- 
served this,  and  Lady  Angelica  saw  that  he  observed  it.  Pro- 
voked by  not  being  able  to  provoke  Caroline,  and  exaspera- 
ted by  Mr.  Barclay's  look,  her  Ladyship  continued  in  exclu- 
sive conversation  with  Sir  James  Harcourt,  determined  to  ex- 
cite Mr.  Barclay's  jealousy,  and  to  bend  or  break  his  proud 
heart.  Sir  James  admired  her  in  every  Proteus  form  of  af- 
fectation. Mr.  Barclay,  as  she  thought,  evidently  pained  by 
her  coquetry,  retired  from  the  sofa  where  she  sat,  and  went 
to  Mrs.  Hungerford's  table,  where  he  took  up  a  book  and  be- 
gan to  read.  Lady  Angelica  spared  no  art  to  distract  his  at- 
tention— She  contrived  for  herself  an  employment,  which 
called  forth  continual  exclamations  of  admiration,  joy,  de- 
spair, which  at  first  made  Mr.  Barclay  turn  to  see  by  what 
they  could  be  caused  ;  but  when  he  found  that  they  were  oc- 
casioned only  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  a  house  of  cards,  which 
she  was  building,  he  internally  said,  "  Pshaw  !" — and,  after- 
wards kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  book.  Sir  James  continu- 
ed to  serve  the  fair  architect  with  the  frail  materials  for  her 
building — her  Folly,  as  she  called  it — and  for  his  services  he 
received  much  encouragement  of  smiles,  and  many  marked 
commendations Mrs.  Hungerford  called  upon  Mr.  Bar- 
clay to  read  a  favourite  poem. 

Mr.  Barclay  read  remarkably  well,  and  soon  fixed  the  at- 
tention of  all  the  company,  except  that  of  Ladv  Angelica  and 
her  knight,  Sir  James  Harcourt,  whom  she  detained  in  her 
service.  She  could  not  be  so  flagrantly  rude  as  to  interrupt 
the  reader  by  audible  exclamations,  but  by  dumb-show,  by  a 
variety  of  gestures  and  pretty  looks  of  delight  at  every  fresh 
story  added  to  her  card  edifice,  and  at  every  motion  of  terror 
lest  her  tower  should  fall,  her  Ladyship  showed  Mr.  Barclay, 
that  she  was  not  listening  to  that  which  she  knew  he  was  par- 
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ticularly  desirous  that  she  should  hear — The  moment  th# 
reader's  voice  ceased,  Lady  Angelica  approached  the  table. 
'  "Ten  millions  of  pardons  !"  said  she,  drawing  some  cards 
from  beneath  Miss  Caroline  Percy's  elbow  which  rested  on 
them.  u  Unpardonable  wretch  that  I  am,  to  have  disturbed 
such  a  reverie  !  and  such  an  attitude  ! — Mr.  Barclay,"  con- 
tinued her  Ladyship,  "  now  if  you  have  leisure  to  think  of 
me,  may  I  trouble  you  for  some  of  your  little  cards  for  the 
attic  of  my  dear  Folly ."  Mr.  Barclay  coolly  presented  the 
cards  to  her  Ladyship.  Then  looked  out  of  the  window,  ob- 
served that  his  horse  was  at  the  door,  and  was  following  Mr. 
Percy  out  of  the  room,  when  Lady  Angelica,  just  as  Mr.  Bar- 
clay passed,  blew  down  her  tower,  and  exclaimed — u  There's 
an  end  of  my  Follv,  of  one  of  my  follies  1  mean — I  wish  I 
could  blow  them  all  away  as  easily." 

The  sigh,  and  look  of  penitence,  with  which  she  pronounc- 
ed these  words,  were  accepted  as  expiation — Mr.  Barclay 
stopped,  and  returned ;  while  sweeping  the  wreck  of  her  tow- 
er from  the  table,  she  repeated  : 

44  Easy,  as  when  ashore  an  Infant  stands, 

*  And  draws  ImaglnU  booses  on  the  sands, 

tt  The  sportive  wanton,  pleas'd  with  some  new  play, 

M  Bweepi  the  alight  work*  and  fended  dome*  away : 

u  Thus  vanish  at  thy  touch  the  tow'rs  and  walls, 

•The  toll  of  msrafcift  b  a  moment  fall*.* 

"  Beautiful  lines,"  said  Mr.  Barclay.  "  And  charmingly 
repeated !"  *said  Sir  James  Harcourt — "  Are  tbey  your  Lady- 
ship's own  P'  u  No  ;  Homer's,"  said  she,  smiling — "  Pope's 
Homer's,4  mean." 

To  cover  his  blunder  as  fast  as  possible,  Sir  James  went  on 
to  something  else,  and  asked,  What  her  Ladyship  thought  of 
Flaxman's  Sketches  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey — "  He  had 
seen  the  book  lying  on  the  library  table  yesterday — indeed, 
his  eye  had  been  caught,  as  it  lay  open,  by  a  striking  resem- 
blance ...  he  knew  it  was  very  rude  to  talk  of  likenesses 
*  .  .  but,  really,  the  resemblance  was  striking  between  a  lady 
he  had  in  his  view,  and  one  of  the  figures  in  Flaxman,  of 
Venus,  or  Penelope,  he  could  not  say  which,  but  he  would 
look  for  the  book  and  see  in  a  moment." 

The  book  was  not  to  be  found  on  the  library  table— Mrs. 
Hungerford  said,  she  believed  it  was  in  the  Oriel — Sir  James 
went  to  look — Miss  Caroline  Percy  was  drawing  from  it— 
that  was  unlucky,  for  Mr.  Barclay  followed,  stayed  to  admire 
Miss  Percy's  drawings,  which  he  had  never  seen  before — and 
in  looking  over  these  sketches  of  hers  from  Flaxman's  Homer, 
and  from  Euripides  and  ^schvlus,  which  the  Lady  Pem- 
broke* showed  him,  and  in  speaking  of  these,  he  discovered 
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so  much  of  Caroline's  taste,  literature,  and  feeling,  that  he 
could  not  quit  the  Oriel.  Lady  Angelica  had  followed  to  pre- 
vent mischief,  and  Mrs.  Hungerford  had  followed  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Caroline's  modest  merit  appreciated. 
Whilst  Mr.  Barclay  admired  in  silence,  Sir  James  Harcourt, 
not  with  his  usual  politeness,  exclaimed  : 

"  1  protest  I  had  no  notion,  that  Miss  Caroline  Percy  drew 
in  this  style."  tt  That's  possible,"  cried  Lady  Mary  Pem- 
broke, colouring,  with  that  prompt  indignation  which  she  was 
prone  to  feel  when  any  thing  was  said  that  seemed  derogatory 
to  her  friends — "  That's  possible,  Sir  James,  and  yet  you  find 
Miss  Caroline  Percy  does  draw  in  this  very  superior  style — 
Yes  ;  and  it  is  the  perfection  of  her  accomplishments,  that 
they  are  never  exhibited." 

"  You  have  always  the  pleasure  of  discovering  them,"  said 
Mrs.  Hungerford,  u  they  are  as  a  woman's  accomplishments 
and  acquirements  ought  to  be,  more  retiring  than  obtrusive  -r 
or  as  my  old  friend,  Dr.  South,  quaintly,  but  aptly  expresses 
it — more  in  intaglio  than  in  cameo." 

At  this  instant  a  sudden  scream  was  heard  from  Lady  An- 
gelica Headingham,  who  caught  hold  of  Mr.  Barclay's  arm, 
and  writhed  as  if  in  agony.  "  Good  Heavens  !  What  is  the 
matter  ?"  cried  Mr*  Barclay.  a  Oh !  cramp !  cramp !  horrid 
cramp !  in  my  foot — in  my  leg."  "  Rest  upon  me,"  said  Mr. 
Barclay — "  and  stretch  your  foot  out."  u  Torture  I — I  canH" 
It  was  impossible  that  she  could  stand;  without  the  sup- 
port of  both  gentlemen.     "  Carry  me  to  the  sofa — There  !" 

When  they  bad  carried  her  out  of  the  Oriel  to  the  sofa  in 
the  library,  and  when  her  Ladyship  found  that^he  had  exci- 
ted sufficient  interest,  and  drawn  the  attention  of  Mr.  Bar- 
clay away  from  Caroline,  her  Ladyship  began  to  grow  a  littlte 
better,  and  by  graceful  degrees  recovered  the  use  of  her  pret- 
ty limbs.  And  now,  as  she  hat)  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  degree  of  feeling,  which  Mr.  Barclay'  had  involuntarily 
shown  for  her  when  ne  thought  she  was  ill,  if  her  vanity  had 
had  any  touch  of  gratitude  or  affection  mixed  with  it,  she 
would' not  have  taken  this  moment  to  torment  the  heart  of  the 
man,  ....  the  only  man  who  ever  really  loved  her — But 
all  in  her  was  vanity — She  began  to  coquet  with  Sir  James 
Harcourt — she  let  him  put  on  her  sandal  and  tie  its  strings — 
She  sent  him  for  her  shawl,  for  she  had  a  mind  to  walk  in  the 
park— and  when  Mr.  Barclay  offered  to  attend  her*  and  when 
she  found  that  Caroline  and  the  Lady  Pembrokes  were  going 
she  had  a  mind  not  to  go,  and  she  resolved  to  detain  tbem  all 
in  admiration  of  her.  She  took  her  shawl  from  Sir  James, 
and  throwing  it  round  her  in  graceful  drapery,  she  asked  Sir 
James  "  if  he  had  ever  seen  any  of  Lady  Hamilton's  atti- 
tudes, or  rather  scenic  representations  with  shawl  drapery." 
22 
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"  Yes,  be  had  ;  but,  he  should  be  charmed  to  see  them  in 
perfection  from  her  Ladyship." 

Notwithstanding  the  hint  Mrs.  Hungerford  had  given  about 
exhibiting,  and  notwithstanding  Mr.  Barclay's  grave  looks, 
Lady  Angelica,  avowedly  to  please  Sir  James  Harcourt,  con- 
sented to  give  the  exhibition  of  the  passions.  She  ran  into 
the  Oriel— attired  herself  in  a  most  appropriate  manner,  and 
appeared  first  in  the  character  of  Fear — then  of  Hope — She 
acted  admirably,  but  just  as 

«  Hope,  enchanted,  nniTd  and  wav'd  her  golden  hair," 

her  Ladyship's  auburn  tresses  caught  on  some  ornament  in 
the  room.  The  whole  fabric  was  raised  a  little  from  the  fair 
head  on  which  it  seemed  to  grow— Caroline  sprang  forward 
instantly,  and  dexterously  disentangling  the  accomplished  ac- 
tress, relieved  her  from  this  imminent  and  awkward  peril. 

44  She  is  a  sweet  creature  !" — cried  Mrs.  Hungerford — "  I 
beg  pardon  for  the  exclamation — it  was  forced  from  my 
heart," — continued  she,  addressing  herself  to  Mrs.  Percy, — 
u  a  mother  will  forgive  me."  **  Every  body  thinks  what 
Mrs.  Hungerford  has  expressed,  I  believe."  said  Mr.  Barclay. 
14 1  am  sure  I'm  exceedingly  obliged  to  Miss  Caroline  Percy," 
said  her  Ladyship,  adjusting  her  head-dress.  "  There,  now, 
all's  right  again— Thank  you,  Miss  Percy — Don't  trouble 
yourself,  prav" — 

The  heartless  manner  of  these  thanks,  and  her  Ladyship's 
preparing  to  go  on  again  with  her  exhibition,  so  displeased 
and  disgusted  Mr.  Barclay,  that  he  left  her  to  the  flattery  of 
Sir  James  Harcourt,  and,  sighing  deeply,  quitted  the  room. 

Lady  Angelica,  proud  of  showing  her  power  of  tormenting 
a  man  of  his  sense,  smiled  victorious  ;  and,  in  a  half  whisper, 
said  to  Mrs.  Hungerford — "  Exit  Mr.  Barclay,  jealous,  be- 
cause he  thinks  I  did  the  shawl-attitudes  for  Sir  James,  and 
not  for  him — Poor  man,  he's  very  angry— But  he'll  ride  it  off 

or,  Pll  smile  it  off."      Mrs.  Hungerford  shook  her 

head.  When  her  Ladyship's  exhibition  had  finished,  and 
when  Sir  James  had  continued,  repeating,  either  with   his 

words  or  his  looks "  Charming! Is  not  she  charming!" 

till  the  time  of  dressing  ;  an  hour  to  which  he  was  al- 
ways punctual ;  he  retired  to  his  toilette,  and  Lady  Angelica 
found  herself  alone  with  Mrs.  Hungerford. 

"  Oh  !  how  tired  I  am  !"  cried  her  Ladyship,  throwing 
herself  on  a  sofa  beside  her.  u  My  spirits  do  so  wear  me 
out — I  am  sure  Pm  too  much  for  you,  Mrs.  Hungerford ;  I  am 
afraid  you  think  me  a  strange  wild  creature — But,  dear  Mad- 
am, why  do  you  look  so  grave  f  "  My  dear  Lady  Angelica 
Headingham,"  said  Mrs.  Hungerford,  in  a  serious  hut  affec- 
tionate tone,  laying  her  hand  upon  Lady  Angelica's  as  she 
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spoke,  "  I  was,  you  know,  your  mother's  most  intimate  friend 
— I  wish  to  be  your  frienci— Considering  this  and  my  age,  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  speak  to  you  with  more  freedom  than 
any  one  else  now  living  could  with  propriety — It  grieves  me 
to  see  such  a  woman  as  you  are,  spoiling  by  adulation." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hungerford,  and  now  do  tell 
me  all  my  faults,"  said  Lady  Angelica — u  Only  first  let  me 
just  say,  that  if  you  are  going  to  tell  me  that  I  am  a  coquet, 
and  a  fool,  1  know  1  am  both— and  1  can't  help  it — And 
1  know  1  am  what  some  people  call  odd — But  I  would  not  for 
the  world  be  a  common  character." 

"  Then  you  must  not  be  a  coquet,"  said  Mrs.  Hungerford, 
44  for  that  is  a  common  character — the  hacknied  character  of 
every  play,  of  every  novel.  And  whatever  is  common  is 
vulgar,  you  know — airs  and  affectation  are  common  and  pal- 
try— throw  them  aside,  my  dear  Lady  Angelica — disdain 
flattery— prove  that  you  value  your  own  esteem  above  vulgar 
admiration)  and  then,  with  such  lieauty  and  talents  as  you  pos- 
sess, you  may  be,  what  you  admire,  an  uncommon  character." 

44  May  be  f"  repeated  Lady  Angelica,  in  a  voice  of  vexa- 
tion— u  Well  I  know  I  have  a  hundred  faults,  but  I  never  be- 
fore beard  any  body,  friend  or  enemy,  deny  that  I  am  an  un- 
common character — Now,  Mrs.  Hungerford,  do  you  know 
any  one  of  a  more  uncommon  character?"  u  Yes,  said  Mrs. 
Hungerford,  smiling — "  I  know  the  thing  that's  most  uncom- 
mon, 

"  I  know  a  wuouMe  woman, 

"  Handtome  and  witty,  j«t  a  friend.1* 

"  Oh !  your  friend,  Miss  Caroline  Percy,  I  suppose — Weill 
though  she  is  so  great  a  favourite  of  yours,  I  must  say,  that, 
to  my  fancy,  she  is  as  little  of  an  uncommon  character  as  any 
girl  I  ever  saw — uncommon  beauty,  I  acknowledge,  she  has, 
though  not  the  style  of  face  I  like" 
u  And  an  uncommonly  good  understanding." 
44  May  be  so,  I  don't  dispute  it,  and  uncommon  learning  for 
any  thing  1  know  to  the  contrary — but  all  this  is  not  what  I 
call  character."    "  Nor  I,"  said  Mrs.  Hungerford. 
44  Then  what  makes  ber  an  uncommon  character  Vy 
44  Her  having  this  knowledge,  understanding,  and  beauty, 
without  one  grain  of  vanity,  affectation,  or  envy." 

44  Stay  till  you  see  her  tried,"  said  Lady  Angelica ;  "  stay 
till  she  has  gone  through  one  winter's  campaign  in  London- 
Stay,  till  she  has  as  many  admirers  as "    a  As  you 

have,"  .  .  .  .  said  Mrs.  Hungerford,  smiling — "  she  seems  to 
be  in  a  fair  way  of  soon  trying  that  experiment  to  your  satis- 
faction^—A  considerable  pause  ensued ;    during  which 
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many  conflicting  passions  appeared  in  Lady  Angelica's  coun- 
tenance.  

"  After  all — Mrs.  Hungerford,"  resumed  she,  "  do  yon 
think  Mr.  Barclay  is  really  attached  to  roe  ?" 

"  I  think  he  was  really  attached  to  you,  and  strongly — Bat 
you  have  been  doing  all  you  can  •  •  .  forgive  me,  I  would 
not  speak  so  harshly,  but  to  secure  your  future  happiness  • .  • 
you  have  been  doing  all  you  can,  to  weaken  and  destroy  his 

attachment 1   fear" "  Fear  nothing  ! 1  fear 

nothing,"  exclaimed  Lady  Angelica,  "  now  you  tell  me — 
dear  Mrs.  Hungerford  !— that  you  do  not  doubt  the  reality  of 
bis  love — All  the  rest  1  will  answer  for — Trust  to  me,  1  know 
my  game."  Mrs.  Hungerford  sighed— and  replied — tt  1  am 
old,  have  stood  by,  and  seen  this  same  played  and  lost  so  oft* 
en,  and  by  as  able  players  as  Lady  Angelica  Headingham— 
take  care-— Remember  1  warn  you." 

Miss  Caroline  Percy  came  into  the  room  at  this  instant- 
Lady  Angelica  went  to  her  toilette  to  repair  her  charms. 


CHAPTER  XVO. 

Whilst  Mrs.  Hungerford  was  wasting  her  good  advice  upon 
Lady  Angelica,  Sir  James  Harcourt,  at  his  toilette,  received 
this  day's  letters,  which  he  read  as  usual,  while  his  hair  was 
dressing.  Some  of  these  letters  were  from  creditors,  who 
were  impatient  to  hear  when  his  advantageous  marriage  would 
be  concluded,  or  when  he  would  obtain  that  place  which  had 
been  so  long  promised.  The  place  at  court,  as  he  was  this 
post  informed  by  a  private,  very  confidential  letter,  under  a 
government  cover  and  huge  seal,  from  his  intimate  friend, 
my  Lord  Skreene,  u  ministers  bad  found  themselves  under 
the  unfortunate  necessity  of  giving  away,  to  secure  three 
votes  on  a  certain  cabinet  question." 

Sir  James  threw  the  letter  from  him,  without  reading  the 
rest  of  his  dear  friend's  official  apologies — a  So  the  place  at 
court  is  out  of  the  question,  a  wife  must  be  my  last  resource," 
thought  he,  "  but  how  to  bring  her  to  the  point  T— Sir  James 
knew,  that  though  he  was  now  in  high  favour,  he  might,  at 
some  sudden  turn  of  caprice,  be  discarded  or  deserted  by  his 
fair  one,  as  had  been  the  fate  of  so  many  of  his  predecessors. 
The  ruling  passion,  vanity,  must  be  touched,  ana  the  obvious 
means  of  wakening  jealousy  were  in  his  power.  He  deter- 
mined to  pay  attentions  to  Miss  Caroline  Percy  :'  his  experi- 
ence in  the  tactics  of  gallantry  supplying  the  place  of  know- 
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ledge  of  the  human  heart,  he  counterfeited  the  symptoms  of  a 
new  passion,  and  acted  "  The  Inconstant"  so  well,  that  Lady 
Angelica  had  no  doubt  of  his  being  what  he  appeared.  She 
was  not  prepared  for  this  turn  of  fate,  well  as  sne  thought  she 
knew  her  game,  and  at  this  unlucky  moment,  just  when  she 
wanted  to  play  off  Sir  James  against  Mr.  Barclay — and  in  an 
old  castle  in  the  country  too,  where  no  substitute  was  to  be 
had! 

Her  Ladyship  was  the  more  vexed,  because  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford  must  see  her  distress.  Unused  to  any  thing  that  opposed 
her  wishes,  she  lost  all  temper,  and  every  word  and  look  man- 
ifested resentment  and  disdain  towards  her  innocent  and  gen- 
erous rival.  In  this  jealousy,  as  there  was  no  mixture  of 
love  to  colour  and  conceal  its  nature,  it  could  not  pass  for  re- 
finement of  sentiment,  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  any  thing 
noble,  it  must  have  been  detected,  even  by  a  less  penetrating 
and  less  interested  observer  than  Mr.  Barclay.  His  eyes 
were  now  completely  opened. 

In  the  mean  time,  Caroline's  character,  the  more  it  was 
brought  into  light,  the  more  its  value,  goodness,  and  purity  ap- 
peared.  In  the  education  of  a  beauty,  as  of  a  prince,  it  is 

essential  early  to  inspire  an  utter  contempt  of  flattery,  and  to 
give  the  habit  of  observing,  and  consequently  the  power  of 
judging  of  character. 

Sir  James  Harcourt  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  she  had 
never  heard,  or  that  she  did  not  know  she  was  handsome. 
Her  parents  had  not  attempted,  by  paltry  absurd  deceit,  to 
conceal  from  her  this  truth  ;  so  that  there  Was  no  danger* 
that  the  pleasure  of  making  the  discovery  should  be  suddenly 
and  dangerously  associated  with  a  first  admirer.  Whilst  her 
parents  had  never  pretended  to  deny  that  she  was  handsome, 
they  had  inspired  her  with  the  ambition  to  be  something  bet- 
ter than  a  beauty,  and  to  disdain  the  compliments,  which  are 

paid  to  mere  personal  charms. Nor  had  gentlemen  rtiuch 

chance  of  imposing  upon  her  by  false  professions  of  love. 
Without  being  rendered  suspicious,  Caroline  had  been  so  well 
accustomed  to  observe  whether  the  action  was  suited  to  the 
word  and  the  word  to  the  action,  that  no  one  could,  Without 
offending  her,  "  overdo  a  passion,"  even  a  passion  for  herself. 
8he  saw  at  once,  through  this  assumed  appearance,  that  Sir 
Janes  Harcourt  hid  not  the  slightest  attachment  to  her ; 
Rosamond  oteo,  whose  penetration  Was  quickened  on  this  oc- 
casion by  affection  for  her  sister,  discerned  the  truth  immedi- 
ately, arid  her  indignation  could  scarcely  be  restrained. 
-  Caroline,  on  this  occasion,  when,  perhaps,  some  little  temp- 
tation might  have  been  felt  by  some  ladles,  remembered  her 
owii  prayer  against  coquetry,  her  manner  towards  Sir  James 
was  free  from  all  possibility  of  reproach  or  misconstruction*- 
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And  by  simply  and  steadily  adhering  to  the  truth,  and  going 
the  straight  road,  she  avoided  all  the  difficulties  in  which  she 
would  have  been  involved,  had  she  deviated  but  for  a  moment 
into  any  crooked  path. 

It  may  seem  small  praise,  that  she  avoided  all  coquetry  and 
deception  by  word  or  look ;  yet  those  who  know  the  world  and 
the  fair  sex  best,  will  be  inclined  to  have  the  highest  opinion 
of  a  young  lady,  who  entirely  deserved  this  praise.  But  to 
return  to  Lady  Angelica  Headingbam.  She  was  pleased  to 
see  Sir  James  Harcourt  disconcerted,  and  delighted  to  see  him 
mortified.  Her  Ladyship's  disdainful  manner  towards  Caro- 
line was  thrown  aside, 

"  And  all  the  creel  Ungoftfe  of  the  tjfP 

changed  at  once.  Lady  Angelica  acknowledged,  "  that  no 
one  could  show  more  magnanimity  than  Miss  Caroline  Percy 

had  displayed  in  her  conduct  to  Sir  James  Harcourt." 

This  speech  was  made  of  course  to  be  repeated,  and  when 
Caroline  heard  it,  she  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  word  mag- 
nanimity, which  sounded  to  her  rather  too  grand  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

Sir  James  Harcourt  finding  himself  completely  foiled  in 
his  schemes,  and  perceiving  that  the  parties  were  closing  and 
combining  in  a  manner  which  his  knowledge  of  the  world  had 
not  taught  him  to  foresee,  endeavoured  with  all  possible  ad- 
dress and  expedition,  to  make  his  separate  peace  with  Lady 
Angelica.  Her  Ladyship,  however,  was  proud  to  show,  that 
she  had  too  much  sense  and  spirit,  to  accept  again  the  homage 
of  this  recreant  knight.  He  bad  not  time  to  sue  for  pardon 
— his  adventure  might  have  ended  in  a  jail.  So  forthwith  be 
took  his  departure  from  Hungerford-Castle,  undetermined 
whether  be  should  again  haste  to  court  to  beg  a  place,  or  bend 
his  course  to  the  city,  there  to  barter  his  fashion  against  the 
solid  gold  of  some  merchant,  rolling  in  his  Majesty's  coin, 
who  might  be  silly  enough  to  give  his  daughter,  for  a  bow,  to 
a  courtier  without  a  shilling.  On  one  point,  however.  Sir 
James  was  decided — betide  him  weal,  betide  him  wo* — that 
bis  next  mistress  should  neither  be  a  wit,  nor  a  beauty,  nor 
yet  a  patroness. 

After  the  departure  of  the  baronet,  the  Lady  Angelica  ex- 
pected to  find  ner  remaining  lover  at  her  feet,  in  transports  of 

joy  and  gratitude  for  this  haughty  dismissal  of  his  rival. 

No  such  thing ! — Mr.  Barclay  seemed  disposed  to  throw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  another,  and  of  the  last  person  in  the  world, 
at  whose  feet  her  Ladyship  could  bear  to  think  of  seeing  him. 
Yet  if  she  had  even  now  taken  Mrs.  Hungerford's  friendly 
warning,  she  might  still  have  saved  herself  from  mortification. 
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Bat  she  was  hurried  on  by  her  evil  genius — the  spirit  of  co- 
quetry. 

She  had  promised  to  pay  a  visit  this  summer  to  an  aunt  of 
Mr.  Barclay's,  Lady  B— — ,  who  lived  in  Leicestershire. 
And  now,  when  every  thing  was  arranged  for  her  reception, 
Lady  Angelica  changed  her  mind,  and  told  Mr.  Barclay,  that 
she  could  not  go,  that  she  had  iust  received  letters  from  town, 
from  several  of  her  fashionable  friends,  who  were  setting  out 
for  Weymouth,  and  who  insisted  upon  her  meeting  them 
there — And  there  was  a  delightful  Miss  Kew,  a  protegee  of 
hers,  who  was  gone  to  Weymouth  in  the  hope  and  trust,  that 
her  Ladyship  would  produce  her  and  her  new  novel  at  the 
reading  parties,  which  Lady  Angelica  bad  projected.  She 
declared  that "  she  could  not  possibly  disappoint  Miss  Kew— 
besides,  she  had  promised  to  carry  Mr.  Seebright  to  Wey- 
mouth, to  introduce  him  and  his  poem  to  her  friends, — his  sub- 
scription and  the  success  of  his  poem  entirely  depended  upon 
her  going  to  Weymouth — she  could  not  possibly  disappoint 
him. 

Mr.  Barclay  thought  more  of  his  own  disappointment — and 
said  so— at  which  her  Ladyship  rejoiced,  for  she  wished  to 
make  this  a  trial  of  her  power ;  and  she  desired  rather,  that 
her  reasons  should  not  appear  valid,  and  that  her  excuses 
should  not  be  reasonable,  on  purpose  that  she  might  compel 
Mr.  Barclay  to  submit  to  her  caprice,  and  carry  him  off  in 
triumph  in  her  train.  She  carelessly  repeated,  that  u  Leices- 
tershire was  out  of  the  question  at  this  time,  but  that  Mr. 
Barclay  might  attend  her,  if  be  pleased."  But  it  did  not 
please  him — "  He  did  not  think,  that  his  aunt  was  properly 
treated,  and  he  preferred  her  to  all  the  bel-esprits  ana  fine 
ladies  who  were  going  to  Weymouth — her  charming  self  ex- 
cepted.-' 

She  depended  too  much  on  the  power  of  that  charming  self. 
Mr.  Barclay  whose  bands  she  had  gradually  loosened,  now 
made  one  resolute  effort,  asserted  and  recovered  his  liberty. 
He  declared,  that  "  to  Weymouth  he  could  not  have  the  hon- 
our of  attending  her  Ladyship — if  her  Ladyship  thought  the 
claims  and  feelings  of  her  protegees  of  greater  consequence 
than  bis,  if  she  held  herself  more  bound  by  the  promises  she 
had  given  to  Mr.  Seebright,  Miss  Kew,  or  any  of  her  bel-es- 
prit  friends,  than  by  those  with  which  she  had  honoured  his 
aunt,  he  could  not  presume  to  dispute  her  pleasure,  or  further 
to  press  Lady  B.'s  request,  he  could  only  lament — and  submit." 

Lady. Angelica  flattered  herself,  that  this  was  only  a  bra- 
vado, or  a  temporary  ebullition  of  courage,  but  to  her  surprise 
and  dismay,  Mr.  Barclay  continued  firm,  calm,  and  civil 
His  heart  now  turned  to  the  object,  on  which  his  understand- 
ing had  long  since  told  him  it  should  fix.    He  saw  that  Miss 
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Caroline  Percy  was  all  that  could  make  him  happy  for  life, 
if  he  could  win  ber  affections.  But  of  the  possibility  of  sue* 
ceeding  he  had  great  doubts.  He  had,  to  be  sure,  some  cir- 
cumstances in  his  favour  :  be  was  of  a  good  family,  and  bad 
a  considerable  fortune  ;  in  a  worldly  point  of  view. he  was. a 
most  advantageous  match  for  Caroline  Percy,  but  he  knew, 
that  an  establishment  was  net  the  £r«t  object,  either  with  her, 
or  with  her  parents  ;  neither  could  he  wish,  that  any  motives 
of  interest  should  operate  in  bis  favour.  His  character,  his 
principles  were  good,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe,  that  Mr. 
Percy  was  impressed  with  a  highly  favourable  opinion  of  his 
Mod  sense  and  general  understanding.  Caroline  talked  to 
him  always  as  if  she  liked  his  conversation,  and  felt  esteem 
for  his  character ;  but  the  very  freedom  and  ease  of  her 
manner  showed,  that  she  had  no.  thoughts  of  him.  He  was 
many  years  older  than  Caroline  : — be  was  forty,  and  she  was 
twenty-one,  this  did  not  amount  to.  an  absolute  disparity,  hut 
it  was  an  alarming  difference.  Mr.  Barclay,  who.  estimated 
himself  with  perfect  impartiality  and  candour,  was  sensible, 
that  though  his  temper  was  good,  yet  that  k  was  somewhat 
festidioos,  and  though  his  manners  were  polite,  yet  they  were 
reserved,  they  wanted  that  ameoity,  gaiety,  and  frankness, 
which  might  be  essential  to  win  and  keep  a  lady's  heart. 
The  more  his  love,  the  more  doubts  of  hisown  deserts  increas- 
ed ;  but  at  last  he  determined  to  try  hia  fate.  He  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Caroline  one  morning  as  she  was  drawing  in  the 
Oriel;  Her  sister  and  the  two  Lady  Pembrokes  were  in  the 
library,  and  he  thought  he  was  secure  of  finding  ber  alone. 

u  May  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  few  minutes'1  ....  be  began 
with  a  voice  of  much  emotion  as  he  entered  the  room,  but  he 
stopped  short  at  the  sight  of  Lady  Angelica. 

In  spite  of  all  the  rouge  she  wore,  her  Ladyship's  change  of 
colour  was  striking.  Her  lips  trembled  and;  grew  pale.  Mr. 
Barclay's  eyes  fixed  upon  her  for  one  moment  with  astonish- 
ment, then  turning  calmly  away,  he  addressed  himself  to  Car* 
oline,  his  emotion  recurring,  though  he  merely  spoke  to  ber 
of  a  drawing  which  she  was  examining,  and  though  he  only 
said,    "  Is  this  yoor's  ?" 

"  Yes,  Lady  Angelica  has  just  given  it  to  me ;  it  is  one  of 
her  drawings — a  view  of  Weymouth."  "  Very  beautiful," 
said  Mr*  Barclay,  coldly, — "  a  view  of  Weymouth." 

u  Where  1  hope  to  be  the  day  after  tomorrow,"  cried  Lady 
Angelica,  speaking  in  a  hurried,  piqued,  and  haughty  voice,— 
u  I  am  dying  to  get  to  Weymouth.  Mr.  Barclay,  if  yak  have 
any  letters  for  your  friends  there,  L  shall  be  happy  to  carry 
them.  Only  let  them  be  given  to  my  woman  in  time,"  added 
her  Ladyship,  rising ;  "  and  now  I  most  go  and  say,  vivaee! 
presto !  prestiisimo  !  to  her  preparations.  Well,  have  you 
any  commands  ?" 
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a  No  commands — but  ray  best  wishes  for  your  Ladyship's 
health  and  happiness,  whenever  and  wherever  you  go." 

Lady  Angelica  sunk  down  upon  her  seat— made  a  strong 
effort  to  rise  again— but  was  unable.— Caroline,  without  ap- 
pearing to  take  any  notice  of  this,  turned  to  Mr.  Barclay,  and 
said— u  Will  you  have  the  goodness  now  to  give  me  the  book, 
which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  promise  me  ?" 

Mr.  Barclay  went  in  search  of  it.  Caroline  proceeded 
with  her  drawing,  gave  Lady  Angelica  time  to  recover,  and 
left  her  the  hope,  that  her  perturbation  had  not  been  noticed. 
Her  Ladyship,  as  soon  as  she  could,  left  the  room,  repeating 
that  she  had  some  orders  to  give  for  her  departure. 
Caroline  waited  some  time  in  vain  for  Mr.  Barclay  and  his 
book.  Afterwards,  as  she  was  going  up  stairs,  she  was  met 
by  Rosamond,  who,  wkh  a  face  full  of  mystery,  whispered, 

u  Caroline  ....  my  father  wants  you  this  instant  in  my 
mother's  dressing-room  •  •  •  Mr.  Barclay," — added  she,  in  a 
low  voice,  and  nodding  her  head,  "  Oh !  I  see  you  know  what 
I  mean— I  knew  he  would  propose  for  you,  1  said  so  last 
night.  Now  go  to  my  father,  and  you  will  hear  all  the  par- 
ticulars.   Are  the  Lady  Pembrokes  in  the  library  ?" 

"  But,  my  dear  Rosamond,'9  said  Caroline,  stopping  Rosa- 
mond,  "  let  me  beg  that  you  will  not  mention  this  to  the  Lady 
Pembrokes."  u  Why  not  ?"  said  Rosamond, "your  intimate 
friends!  I  thought  you  had  no  secrets  for  them?"— "No 
secrets  of  my  own.  But  I  have  no  right  to  tell  my  most  inti- 
mate friends  another  person's  secret." 

44  But  I  dare  say  Mr.  Barclay  would  have  no  objection— 4 
am  sure  it  is  to  his  credit*" 

44  But  I  don't  know  whether  he  would  choose  to  have  it 
told — I  have  no  right  to  tell  it.  It  might  be  ....  in  all  proba- 
bility it  will  be  of  consequence  to  him,  that  it  should  not  be 
known.  My  father  is  waiting  for  me,  I  have  not  time  to  rea- 
son or  explain  further ;  but  1  do  earnestly  beg,  Rosamond, 
that  you  will  not  mention  or  hint  it  to  the  Lady  Pembrokes, 
or  to  aoy  one  eke."  "  Not  to  Mrs*  Mortimer  P  said  Rosa- 
mond.— "To  no  one— promise  me !"  urged  Caroline,  eagerly. 

"  Well,  well,  1  do  promise  you.  Now  go  to  my  father.— 
You  have  less  vanity  than  any  one  I  ever  saw,"— pursued 
Rosamond,  as  she  went  down  stairs,  "  and  how  you  can  con- 
trive always  to  think  of  others  instead  of  yourself  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  know."    "  I  think  you  might  guess,"  said  Caroline. 

Caroline  beard  from  ber  father  the  confirmation  of  Rosa- 
mond's intelligence,  and  she  received  from  him  and  from  her 
mother  the  kind  assurance,  that  they  would  leave  her  entirely 
at  liberty,  to  accept  or  refuse  Mr.  Barclay,  according  as  her 
own  judgment  ana  feelings  might  dictate.  They  sad,  that 
though  it  might  be,  in  point  of  fortune,  a  highly  advantageous 
23 
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match,  and  though  they  saw  nothing  to  which  they  could 
object  in  his  character,  understanding,  and  temper,  yet  they 
should  not  attempt  to  influence  her  in  his  favour.  They  beg- 
ged her  to  decide  entirely  for  herself,  and  to  consult  only  her 
own  happiness.  "  All  I  insist  upon,  my  dear  daughter,  is, 
that  you  should,  without  any  idle  and  unjust  generosity, 
consider  first  and  solely  what  is  for  your  own  happiness." 

"  And  for  Mr.  Barclay's," — said  Caroline* 

44  And  for  Mr.  Barclay's,  as  far  as  you  are  concern- 
ed ;  but  remember,  the  question  he  asks  you  is,  whether  you 
can  love  him,  whether  you  will  marry  him,  not  whether  you 
would  advise  him  to  love  or  marry  somebody  else.  Don't  I 
know  all  that  passes  in  your  mind  f1  u  Not  all,  perhaps," 
said  Caroline,  "  nor  can  I  tell  it  you,'  because  it  is  another 
person's  secret.  Therefore,  I  am  sure,  you  will  not  question 
me  further,  but  since  you  are  so  kind  as  to  trust  to  m  y  judg- 
ment, trust  to  it  entirely,  when  I  assure  you  that  I  will,  with- 
out any  idle  or  unjust  generosity,  consider,  principally  what 
is  for  my  own  happiness." 

44 1  am  satisfied,"  said  Mr.  Pefcy,  a  no— one  thing  more— 
Without  meaning  or  wishing  to  penetrate  into  any  other  per- 
son's affairs,  I  have  a  full  right  to  say  to  my  daughter  all  that 
may  be  necessary,  to  assist  her  in  deciding  on  a  point  the 
most  material  to  her  happiness.  Now,  Caroline,"  continued 
her  father,  looking  away  from  her,  "  observe,  I  do  not  en* 
deavoor,  from  my  knowledge  of  your  countenance,  even  to 
guess  whether  what  I  imagine  is  fact.  But  I  state  to  you  this 
supposition — Suppose  you  had  been  told,  that  another  lady  is 
attached  to  Mr.  Barclay."  *  I  never  was  told  so,"  interrupt- 
ed Caroline,  "  but  I  have  discovered  it  by  accident ....  No 
— I  have  said  too  much — I  do  not  think  that  person  is  attach- 
ed to  him,  but  that  she  might  easily  have  become  attached,  if 
this  proposal  had  been  made  to  her,  instead  of  to  me.  And  I 
think,  that  their  two  characters  are  exactly  suited  to  each 
other — Much  better  suited  than  mine  could  be  to  Mr.  Bar- 
clay, or  his  to  me  ;  she  has  wit  and  imagination,  and  great 
vivacity  ;  he  has  judgment,  prudence,  and  solid  sense  ;  in 
each  there  is  what  would  compensate  for  what  is  wanting  in 
the  other,  and  both  together  would  make  a  happy  union." 

44  My  dear  Caroline,"  said  her  father,  4<  I  must  put  you 
upon  your  guard  against  the  too  easy  faith  of  a  sincere  affec- 
tionate heart.  I  am  really  surprised  that  you,  who  have  al- 
ways shown  such  good  judgment  of  character,  should  now  be 
so  totally  mistaken  as  to  think  a  woman  capable  of  a  real  love, 
who  is  merely  acting  a  part  from  vanity  and  coauetry." 

44  Vanity  1  coquetry  !"  repeated  Caroline,  u  Nobody  upon 

earth  is  more  free  from  vanity  and  coquetry  than 

Surely  you  do  not  imagine  I  am  thinking  of  Lady  Angelica 
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Headinghatn  f — Oh  !  no  :  I  have  no  compassion  for  her — I 
know,  that,  if  she  suffers  from  losing  Mr.  Barclay,  it  will  be 
only  from  losing ( the  dear  delight  of  giving  pain,'  and  I  should 
be  very  sorry  she  ever  again  enjoyed  that  delight  at  Mr. 
Barclay's  expense.  1  assure  you  1  am  not  thinking  of  Lady 
Angelica." 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  were  in  doubt,  whether  Caroline 
was  thinking  of  her  sister  Rosamond,  or  of  her  friend  Lady 
Mary  Pembroke  ;  but  without  attempting  to  discover,  they 
only  repeated  that,  whoever  the  person  in  question  might  be, 
or  however  amiable  or  dear  to  Caroline,  she  ought  not  to  let 
this  idea  interfere  with  her  own  happiness,  or  influence  her  in 
giving  an  answer  to  Mr.  Barclay's  proposal,  which  she  ought 
either  to  accept  or  decline,  according  as  her  own  feelings  and 

J'udgment  should  decide — "  Mv  dear,  do  not  determine  rash- 
y,  continued  Mrs.  Percy — a  Now  that  he  is  your  lover,  Mr. 
Barclay  will,  perhaps,  appear  in  a  new   light    to  you.     Till 

irou  have  seen  and  considered  him  in  this  point  of  view,  be- 
ieve  me,  you  cannot  tell  what  jour  feelings  may  be.  I  re- 
quest that  you  will  take  some  time  to  consider,  before  you 
give  Mr.  Barclay  any  answer." 

Mrs.  Percy  added,  that  perhaps  Caroline  might  feel  unwil- 
ling to  take  this  advice,  because  she  might  have  heard  young 
ladies  accused  of  coquetry,  or  jilting,  who,  after  haying  de- 
layed to  give  a  decided  answer  to  a  proposal,  had  at  last  giv- 
en a  negative  ;  but  she  said  she  thought  such  censures  were 
absurd  and  unjust,  for  that  it  was  impossible  a  young  woman 
could  always  determine  at  once,  whether  a  gentleman  whose 
character  she  had  had  no  opportunities  of  studying,  and  whom 
she  had  never  considered  as  a  lover,  would  suit  her,  and  make 
her  happy  for  life  or  not.  "  In  the  present  case,"  continued 
Mrs.  Percy,  "your  father  and  I  will,  if  you  wish  to  take  time 
to  decide,  make  Mr.  Barclay  clearly  understand,  that  he  is 
not  to  consider  this  as  any  encouragement,  and  as  to  the  rest," 
— added  Mrs.  Percy,  "when  you  are  sure  that  you  mean  right, 
and  that  you  do  right,  you  will  not,  my  dear  Caroline,  I  hope, 
be  deterred  from  determining  upon  what  is  best  for  your  own 
happiness,  merely  by  the  weak  fear  of  what  idle  foolish  peo- 
ple will  say  about  an  affair  in  which  they  have  no  concern." 

Caroline  assured  her  mother  that  no  such  weak  fear  acted 
upon  her  mind  ;  and  that  in  any  case,  where  she  had  the  least 
doubt  whether  she  could  like  a  person  as  a  husband  or  not, 
she  should  certainly  ask  for  time  to  consider,  before  she  would 

five  an  answer  ;  but  that,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Barclay,  she 
ad  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  seeing  and  judging  of  him 
in  the  character  of  a  lover,  whilst  he  had  been  the  admirer 
of  Lady  Angelica  ;  that  she  fully  appreciated  his  good  quali- 
ties, and  was  grateful  for  his  favourable  opinion  ;  but  that  she 
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felt  perfectly  certain,  that  she  did  not  and  could  not  love  him  ; 
and  therefore  she  desired,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  pat  him  out 
of  the  pain  of  suspense,  to  prevent  him  from  having  the  mor- 
tification of  showing  himself  the  admirer  of  one,  by  whom  he 
must  ultimately  be  refused;  and  to  leave  him  at  liberty  to 
turn  his  thoughts  elsewhere,  to  some  person  to  whom  he  was 
better  suited,  and  who  was  better  suited  to  him. 

Mr.  Barclay  had  made  Mrs.  Hungerford  alone  his  confi* 
dant.  As  to  Lady  Angelica  Headingham,  he  thought  that 
ber  Ladyship  could  not  be  in  any  doubt  of  the  state  of  his 
affections  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  and  that  was  all  she 
had  a  right  to  know.  He  never  had  actually  declared  his 
passion  for  her,  and  his  attentions  had  completely  ceased, 
since  the  determination  she  had  made  to  break  her  engage- 
ment with  his  aunt ;  but  Lady  Angelica  had  still  imagined, 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  bring  himself  to  part  with  her  for 
ever,  and  she  trusted  that,  even  at  the  moment  of  getting  into 
her  carriage,  she  might  prevail  upon  him  to  forget  his  wrongs, 
and  might  at  last  carry  him  off,  These  hopes  had  been 
checked,  and  for  a  moment  overthrown  by  Mr.  Barclay's  ap- 
pearance this  morning  in  the  Oriel ;  the  emotion  with  which 
she  saw  him  speak  to  Caroline,  and  the  indifference  with 
which  she  heard  him  wish  her  Ladyship  health  and  happiness 
at  Weymouth,  or  wherever  she  went,  for  an  instant  convinced 
ber  of  the  truth.  But  obstinate  vanity  recurred  to  the  hope, 
that  he  was  not  yet  irreclaimable,  and  under  this  persuasion 
she  hurried  on  the  preparations  for  her  departure,  impatient 
for  the  moment  of  crisis— of  triumph. 

The  moment  of  crisis  arrived — but  not  of  triumph.  Lady 
Angelica  Headingham's  landau  came  to  the  door.  But  trunk* 
tacked  and  corded  gave  no  pang  to  her  former  lover — Mrs. 
Hungerford  did  not  press  her  to  stay — Mr.  Barclay  handed 
her  into  the  carriage — she  stooped  to  conquer,  so  far  as  to  tell 
him,  that,  "  as  she  bad  only  Mr.  Seebright  and  her  maid,  she 
could  give  him  a  seat  in  her  carriage,  if  he  would  come  to 
Weymouth,  and  that  she  would  thence,  in  a  fortnight  at  far- 
thest, go  to  his  aunt,  dear  Lady  B — -— ,  in  Leicestershire." 
But  all  in  vain— she  saw  it  would  not  do — bid  her  servant  shut 
the  carriage-door— desired  Mr.  Seebright  to  draw  up  the 
glass,  and,  with  a  look  of  angry  contempt  towards  Mr.  Bar- 
clay, threw  herself  back  on  the  seat  to  conceal  the  vexation, 
which  she  could  not  control,  and  drove  away  for  ever  from 
irreclaimable  lovers,  and  lost  friends.  We  do  not  envy  Mr. 
Seebright  his  trip  to  Weymouth,  with  his  patroness  in  this  hu- 
mour ;  but  without  troubling  ourselves  further  to  inquire  what 
became  of  her,  we  leave  her 

tt  To  flaunt,  and  go  dawn  m  disregarded  tbtof ." 
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Rosamond  was  never  zealous  in  favour  of  Mr.  Barclay. 
She  said,  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  pity  him,  because  he 
was  only  soberly  and  quietly  in  love  ;  that  he  had  compared, 
and  judged,  and  calculated  well ;  he  had  found,  that  between 
Lady  Angelica  Headingham,  and  Miss  Caroline  Percy,  the 
amount  of  good  qualities,  and  the  chance  of  domestic  happi- 
mss  stood  in  favour  of  the  latter,  wherefore  he  had  to  her 
transferred  his  heart*  Perhaps  Rosamond  was  not  interested 
in  Mr.  Barclay's  favour,  because  there  appeared  no  difficulty 
in  his  way  ;  she  thought  that  Caroline  esteemed  him  more, 
and  was  more  likely  to  marry  him,  than  any  other  gentleman 
she  had  seen  ;  and  then  the  denouement  would  be  too  near, 
too  clear,  and  common-place.  Rosamond  said,  that  u  in  this 
case  Caroline  would  just  be  married  like  any  body  else,  to  a 
man  with  a  good  fortune,  good  character,  good  sense,  and 
every  thing  very  good,  but  nothing  extraordinary,  and  she 
would  be  settled  at  Mr.  Barclay's  seat  in  Leicestershire,  and 
she  would  be  Mrs.  Barclay,  and,  perhaps,  happy  enough,  but 
nothing  extraordinary.'1 

This  plain  view  of  things,  and  this  positive  termination  of 
all  hope  of  romance,  did  not  please  Rosamond's  imagination. 
She  was  relieved,  when  at  last  Caroline  surprised  ber  with  the 
assurance,  that  there  was  no  probability  of  Mr.  Barclay's 
succeeding  in  his  suit.  "  And  yet,"  said  Caroline,  "  if  I 
were  compelled  at  this  moment  to  marry,  of  all  men  1  have 
ever  yet  seen,  Mr.  Barclay  is  the  person,  to  whom  1  could  en- 
gage myself  with  the  least  reluctance — the  person  with  whom 
I  think  I  should  have  the  best  security  for  happiness." 

Rosamond's  face  again  lengthened. 

"  If  that  k  the  case,"  said  she,  "  though  you  have  no  inten- 
tion of  marrying  him  at  present,  you  will,  I  suppose,  be  rea- 
soned into  marrying  him  in  time."  "  No,"  said  Caroline, 
"  for  I  cannot  be  reasoned  into  loving  him." 

44  There's  my  own  dear  Caroline,"  cried  Rosamond,  "  I 
was  horribly  afraid,  that  this  man  of  sense  would  have  con- 
vinced you,  that  esteem  was  quite  sufficient  without  love." 

44  Impossible  !"  said  Caroline.  44  There  must  be  some  very 
powerful  motive,  that  could  induce  me  to  quit  my  family,  my 
parents,  my  brothers  and  sister,  the  companions  and  friends  to 
whom  I  am  attached  by  every  possible  tie  of  gratitude,  es- 
teem, affection,  long  and  dear  habit,  I  can  conceive  no  motive 
Sufficiently  powerful,  except  love."  Rosamond  was  delighted. 

44  For  what  else  could  I  marry,"  continued  Caroline,  "I 
who  am  left  by  the  kindest  of  parents  freely  to  my  own 

choker-could  I  marry y for  a  house  in  Leicestershire  ?  or 

for  a  barouche  and  four?  on  Lady  Jane  Granville's  principles 
far  «n  establishment  t  or,  on  the  Mssy  notion  of  being  married, 
and  having  a  house  of  my  own,  and  ordering  my  own  dinner, 
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and,  like  Miss  Darnel,  in  Camilla,  having  every  day  minced 
veal  and  mashed  potatoes  ? — Was  this  your  notion  of  me  V9 
said  Caroline,  with  a  look  of  such  surprise,  that  Rosamond  was 
obliged  to  fall  immediately  to  protestations,  and  appeals  to 
common  sense. 

u  How  was  it  possible  she  could  have  formed  such  ideas !" 

u  Then  why  were  you  so  much  surprised  and  transported 
just  now,  when  I  told  you,  that  no  motive  but  love  could  in- 
duce me  to  marry  ?"  u  I  don't  recollect  being  surprised,  I  was 
only  delighted.  1  never  suspected  that  you  could  marry  with- 
out love,  but  I  thought,  that  you  and  1  might  differ  as  to  the 
quantity — the  degree."  tt  No  common  degree  of  love,  and  no 
common  love,  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  marry,"  said 
Caroline.  "  Once,  and  but  once,  before  in  your  life,  you  gave 
me  the  idea  of  your  having  such  an  exalted  opinion  of  love,n 
replied  Rosamond. 

44  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Barclay,"  said  Caroline.  u  I  have, 
as  I  promised  my  father  that  1  would,  consulted  in  the  first 
place  my  own  heart,  and  considered  my  own  happiness.  He 
has  not  made  any  impression  upon  my  heart.  Independently 
of  the  difference  of  age,  of  which  1  should  think  little,  if  he 
suited  me  in  every  other  respect,  there  is  a  coldness,  an  aus- 
terity of  manner  and  temper,  which  1  could  not  love,  unless  it 
were  connected  with  enthusiasm  of  character*  But  Mr.  Bar- 
clay appears  to  me  incapable  of  that  enthusiasm,  which  rises 
either  to  the  moral  or  intellectual  sublime.  1  respect  his  un- 
derstanding, and  esteem  his  principles,  but  . . .  in  conversing 
with  him,  1  always  feel  •  •  •  and  in  passing  my  life  with  him, 
how  much  more  should  I  feel !  that  there  is  a  want  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  the  mind.  He  shows  no  invention,  no 
genius,  no  magnanimity — nothing  heroic,  nothing  great,  noth- 
ing which  could  waken  sympathy,  or  excite  that  strong  at- 
tachment, which  I  think  that  1  am  capable  of  feeling  for  a  su- 
perior character — for  a  character  at  once  good  and  great." 

"  And  where  upon  earth  are  you  to  mid  such  a  man  ? — 
Who  is  romantic  now  ?"  cried  Rosamond.  "  But  I  am  very 
glad  that  you  are  a  little  romantic,  1  am  glad  that  you  have  in 
you  a  touch  of  human  absurdity,  else  how  could  you  be  my 
sister,  or  how  could  I  love  you  as  I  do  ?" 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  that  you  love  me,  but  I  am  not  sensible 
of  my  present  immediate  claim  to  your  love  by  my  touch  of 
human  absurdity,"  said  Caroline,  smiling.  "  What  did  1  say 
that  was  absurd  or  romantic  ?" 

"  My  dear,  people  never  think  their  own  romance  absurd. 
Well !  granted  that  you  are  not  romantic,  since  that  is  a  point, 
which  I  find  I  must  grant  before  we  can  go  on.  Now,  tell  me. 
was  Mr.  Barclay  very  sorry  when  you  refused  him  ?"  said 
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Rosamond.  "  I  dare  not  tell  you,  that  there  is  yet  no  danger 
of  his  breaking  his  heart,"  said  Caroline. 

44  So  1  thought," — cried  Rosamond,  with  a  look  of  ineffable 
contempt.  "  I  thought  he  was  not  a  man  to  break  his  heart 
for  love.  With  all  his  sense,  1  dare  say  he  will  go  back  to  his 
Lady  Angelica  Headingham.  1  should  not  be  surprised,  if  he 
went  after  her  to  Weymouth  to-morrow."  "  I  should,"  said 
Caroline  ;  u  especially  as  he  has  just  ordered  his  carriage  to 
take  him  to  bis  aunt,  Lady  B ,  in  Leicestershire." 

44  Oh  !  poor  man !" — said  Rosamond,  4inow  I  do  pity  him." 

44  Because  he  is  going  to  his  aunt  ?"  "  No,  Caroline — you 
are  very  cruel — because  I  am  sure  he  is  very  much  touched 
and  disappointed  by  your  refusal.  He  cannot  bear  to  see 
you  again.  Poor  !  poor  Mr.  Barclay !  1  have  been  shameful- 
ly ill-natured.  1  hope  1  did  not  prejudice  your  mind  against 
him — I'll  go  directly  and  take  leave  of  him — Poor  Mr. 
Barclay !» 

Rosamond,  however,  returned  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  to 
complain  that  Mr.  Barclay  had  not  made  efforts  enough  to 
persuade  Caroline  to  listen  to  him.  "  If  he  had  been  warm- 
ly in  love,  he  would  not  so  easily  have  given  up  hope. 

*  None,  without  hope,  e'er  tovU  the  brightest  fair j 

*  B«t  Lore  am  hope,  where  Reason  should  despair.* 

44  That,  I  think,  is  perfectly  true,9'  said  Rosamond. 

Never — begging  Rosamond  and  the  poet's  pardon— -never 
—except  where  Reason  is  very  weak,  or  where  the  brightest 
fair  has  some  touch  of  the  equivocating  fiend.  Love  •  •  •  • 
let  poets  and  lovers  say  what  they  will  to  the  contrary,  can  no 
more  subsist  without  hope,  than  flame  can  exist  withopt  fuel. 
In  all  the  cases  cited  to  prove  the  contrary,  we  suspect  that 
there  has  been  some  inaccuracy  in  the  experiment,  and  that 
by  mistake,  a  little,  a  very  little  hope  has  been  admitted. 
The  slightest  portion,  a  quantity  imperceptible  to  common  ob- 
servation, is  known  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  the  pas- 
sion ;  but  a  total  exclusion  of  hope  secures  its  extinction. 

Mr.  Barclay's  departure  was  much  regretted  by  all  at 
Hungerford-Castle,  most,  perhaps,  by  the  person  who  expres- 
sed that  regret  the  least,  Lady  Mary  PemDroke — who  now  si- 
lently enjoyed  the  full  chorus  of  praise,  that  was  poured  forth 
in  honour  of  the  departed.  Lady  Mary's  common  mode  of 
enjoying  the  praise  of  her  friends  was  not  in  silence  ;  all  she 
thought  and  felt  usually  came  to  her  lips  with  the  ingenuous 
vivacity  of  youth  and  innocence.  Caroline  had  managed  so 
well  by  not  managing  at  all,  that  Lady  Mary,  far  from  guess- 
ing the  real  cause  of  Mr.  Barclay's  sudden  departure,  repeat- 
edly expressed  surprise,  that  her  aunt  Hungerford  dia  not 
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press  him  to  stay  a  little  looser  ;  and  once  said,  she  u  won- 
dered bow  Mr.  Barclay  could  leave  Hungerford-Castlc  whilst 
Caroline  was  there, — that  she  had  begun  to  think  be  had 
formed  an  attachment,  which  would  do  htm  more  honour  than 
his  passion  for  Lady  Angelica  Headingham,  but  that  she  fear* 
ed  he  would  have  a  relapse  of  that  fit  of  folly,  and  that  it 
would  at  last  end  fatally  io  marriage." 

Mrs.  Hungerford  smiled  at  the  openness,  with  which  her 
niece  told  her  conjectures,  and  at  the  steadiness  with  which 
Caroline  kept  Mr.  Barclay's  secret,  by  saying  no  more  than 
just  the  thing  she  ought.  "  The  power  of  keeping  a  secret  is 
very  different  from  the  habit  of  dissimulation.  You  would 
convince  me  of  this,  if  I  had  doubted  it,"  said  Mrs.  Hunger* 
ford  to  Caroline.  u  Now  that  the  affair  is  settled,  my  dear,  I 
must  insist  upon  your  praising  me,  as  I  have  praised  you  for 
discretion.  1  hope  I  never  influenced  your  decision  by  word 
or  look,  but  I  will  now  own  to  you,  that  I  was  very  anxious, 
that  you  should  decide  precisely  as  you  have  done.  Mr. 
Barclay  is  a  sensible  man,  an  excellent  man,  one  who  will 
make  any  amiable  woman  he  marries  happy.  I  am  Convinc- 
ed of  it,  or  I  should  not,  as  I  do,  wish  to  see  him  married  to 
my  niece— yet  I  never  thought  him  suited  to  vou.  Yours  is 
a  character  without  pretension,  yet  one,  which,  in  love  and 
marriage,  would  not,  I  believe,  be  easily  satisfied,  would  re- 
quire great  qualities,  a  high  tone  of  thought  and  action,  a 
character  superior  and  lofty  as  vour  own.*1 

Mrs.  Hungerford  paused,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought.  Car- 
oline felt,  that  this  lady  had  seen  deeply  into  her  mind,  and 
that  she  appreciated  her  fully.  This  conviction,  beyond  all 
praise,  ana  all  demonstrations  of  fondness,  increases  affection, 
confidence,  and  gratitude,  in  strong  and  generous  minds.  Car- 
oline endeavoured,  but  could  not  well  express  in  words  what 
she  felt  at  this  instant. 

u  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Hungerford,  u  we  know  that  we  are 
speaking  plain  truth  to  each  other.  We  need  no  flowers  of 
speech, — I  understand  you,  and  you  understand  me.  We  are 
suited  to  each  other  •  •  •  •  Yes,  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence of  age,  and  a  thousand  other  differences,  we  are  suited 
to  each  other.  This  possibility  of  a  friendship  between 
youth  and  age,  is  one  of  the  rewards  Heaven  grants  to  the 
early  and  late  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  and  of  the  af- 
fections. Late  as  it  is  with  me  in  life,  I  have  not,  thank  God, 
survived  my  affections.  How  can  I  ever,  whilst  I  have  such 
children,  such  friends  !"  After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments  of 
seemingly  pleasurable  reflections,  Mrs.  Hungerford  continued 
"  I  have  never  considered  friendship  as  but  a  name — as  a  mere 
worldly  commerce  of  interest.  I  believe  in  disinterested  affec- 
tion, taking  the  word  disinterested  in  its  proper  sense  ;    and  I 
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have  still,  believe  me,  the  power  of  sympathising  with  a  young 
friend, — such  a  young  friend  as  Caroline  Percy.  Early  as  it 
is  with  her  in  life,  she  has  so  cultivated  her  understanding,  so 
regulated  her  mind,  that  she  cannot  consider  friendship  mere- 
ly as  a  companionship  in  frivolous  amusement,  or  a  mixture 
of  gossiping  confidences  and  idle  sentiment ;  therefore,  I  am 
proud  enough  to  hope,  that  she  can  and  will  be  the  friend  of 
such  an  okiwoman  as  I  am." 

41  It  would  be  the  pride  of  my  life,  to  have— to  deserve  such 
a  friend,"  cried  Caroline — <*  1  feel  all  the  condescension  of 
this  kindness.  I  know  you  are  much  too  good  to  me.  I  am 
afraid  you  think  too  highly  of  me.  But  Mrs.  Hungerford's 
praise  does  not  operate  like  flattery,  though  it  exalts  me  in  my 
own  opinion,  it  shall  not  make  me  vain,-— it  excites  my  ambi- 
tion to  be— all  she  thinks  me." 

u  Yo«  art  all  1  think  yon," — said  Mrs.  Hungerford— u  and 
.that  you  may  hereafter  be  something  yet  nearer  than  a  friend 

to  me,  is  the  warmest  wish  of  my  heart But,  no,  I 

will  not  indulge  myself  in  expressing  that  wish.  Such  wishes 
are  never  wise  where  we  have  no  power,  no  right  to  act — 
Such  withes  often  counteract  their  own  object — Anticipations 

are  always  imprudent. But,  ....  about  my  niece,  Lady 

Mary  Pembroke.  I  particularly  admire  the  discretion,  still 
more  than  tho  kindness,  with  which  you  have  acted  with  re- 
spect to  b*r  and  Mr.  Barclay — You  have  left  things  to  their 
Ntoral  course.  Yon  have  not  by  any  imprudent  zeal  or  gen- 
erosity fcazavded  a  word,  that  could  hurt  the  delicacy  of  eith- 
er party.  Yon  seem  to  have  been  felly  aware,  that  wherever 
tfae  affections  are  concerned,  the  human  mind  is  most  tena- 
cious of  what  one  half  of  the  philosophers  in  the  world  will 
not  allow  to  exist,  and  the  other  half  eannpt  define.  Influenc- 
ed as  we  all  ape  every  moment  in  pur  prefer* nces  and  aver- 
sions, sometime*  imperceptibly,  sometimes  avowedly,  by  the 
most  trifling,  and  often  the  sftfiest  causes,  yet  the  wisest  of  us 
start,  and  back,  and  think  it  incumbent  on  our  pride  in  love- 
affairs,  to  resist  the  slightest  interference,  or  the  best  advice, 
from  the  beet  friends.  What !  !ove  upon  compulsion  i — No — 
Jupiter  is  not  more  tenacious  of  his  thunder-uolt  than  Cupid 
is  of  his  arrows.  Blind  as  he  is,  nope  may  presume  to  direct 
the  hand  of  that  little  nrcfam." 

Bene  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  c/f 
a  9ervMmt,  wbo  brought  the  post-tag— with  many  letters  for 
Mrs.  Hungerford. 
24 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  arrival  of  the  post  was  at  this  lime  an  anxious  moment 
to  Mrs.  Hungerford,  as  she  had  so  many  near  relations  and 
friends  in  the  army  and  navy.  This  day  brought  letters, 
with  news  that  lighted  up  her  countenance  with  dignified  joy, 
one  from  Captain  Hungerford,  her  second  son,  ten  minutes 
after  an  action  at  sea  with  the  French. 

"Dear  mother — English  victorious,  of  course— for  particu- 
lars see  Gazette.  In  the  cockle-shell  I  have — could  ao  noth- 
ing worth  mentioning — but  am  promised  a  ship  soon — and 
hope  for  opportunity  to  show  myself  worthy   to  be  your  son* 

"  F.  Hungerford." 

u  1  hope  I  am  grateful  to  Providence  for  such  children  !"— 
cried  Mrs.  Hungerford.  Mrs.  Mortimer  darted  upon  Cap- 
tain Hungerford's  name  in  the  Gazette, — u  And  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  mentioning  to  vour  Lordships  the  gallant  manner 
in  which  1  was  seconded  by  Captain  Hungerford." 

44  Happy  mother!  that  I  am  ! — And  more  happiness  still ! 
—A  letter  also  from  my  Colonel ! — Thanks  of  commanding 
officer  •  •  •  •  gallant  conduct  abroad  •  •  •  leave  of  absence 
for  three  weeks  •  •  •  •  and  will  be  here  to  morrow !" — 

This  news  spread  through  the  castle  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  whole  house  was  in  motion  and  in  joy. 

"  What  is  the  matter,"  said  Rosamond,  "  who  had  been 
out  of  the  room  when  the  Colonel's  letter  was  read, — As  I 
came  down  stairs,  1  met  1  can't  tell  bow  many  servants  run- 
ning different  ways,  with  faces  of  delight.  I  do  believe  Col- 
onel Hungerford  is  come  ?" 

"  Not  come,  but  coming  "  said  Mrs.  Hungerford  ;  "  and  I 
am  proud  that  you,  my  friends,  should  see  what  a  sensation 
the  first  sound  of  his  return  makes  in  his  own  home.  There  it 
is,  after  all,  that  you  may  best  judge  what  a  man  really  is*" 

Every  thing  conspired  to  give  Caroline  a  favourable  idea 
of  Colonel  Hungerford.  He  arrived — and  his  own  appear- 
ance and  manners,  far  from  contradicting,  fully  justified  all 
that  his  friends  had  said.  His  appearance  was  that  of  a  sol- 
dier and  a  gentleman,  with  a  fine  person,  and  striking  counte- 
nance, with  the  air  of  command,  yet  without  presumption ;  not 
without  a  consciousness  of  his  own  merit,  but  apparently 
with  only  a  consciousness  sufficient  to  give  value  and  grace 
to  his  deference  for  others.    To  those  he  respected  or  loved, 
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his  manner  was  particularly  engaging ;  and  the  appropriate 
attentions  he  paid  to  each  of  his  friends  proved,  that  their  pe- 
culiar tastes,  their  characteristic  merits,  and  their  past  kind- 
nesses were  ever  full  in  his  remembrance.    To  his  mother 
his  grateful  affection,  and  the  tender  reverence  he  showed, 
were  quite  touching ;  and  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  her 
character,  and  the  strong  influence  she  held  over  his  mind, 
he  seemed  proud  to  avow  in  words  and  actions.     To  his  sis- 
ter Mortimer,  in  a  different,  but  not  less  pleasing  manner,  his 
affection  appeared  in  a  thousand  little  instances,  which  the 
most  polite  courtiers,  with  the  most  officious  desire  to  please, 
could  not  without  the  happy  inspiration  of  truth  have  invent- 
ed.    There  were  innumerable  slight  strokes  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  his  sister,  which  marked  the  pleasure  he  felt  in 
the  recollection  of  their  early  friendship,  allusions  to  trivial 
passages  in  the  history  of  their  childhood,  which  none  of  the 
important  scenes,  in  which  he  had  since  been  engaged,  had 
effaced  from  his  mind*— and  at  other  times  a  playful  careless- 
ness •  •  •  •  that  showed  the  lightness,  the  expanding  freedom 
of  heart,  which  can  be  felt  only  in  the  perfect  confidence  and 
intimacy  of  domestic  affection.    In  his  manner  towards  his 
cousins,  the  Lady  Pembrokes,  who,  since  he  had  last  seen 
them,  had  grown  up  from  children  into  fine  young  women, 
there  were  nice  differences  ;  with  all  the  privileged  familiari- 
ty of  relationship  he  met  the  sprightly  frankness  of  Lady  Ma- 
ry, and  by  a  degree  of  delicate  tender  respect  put  the  retir- 
ing   sensitive  timidity  of  Lady  Elisabeth  at  ease.    None  of 
these  shades  of  manner  were  lost  upon  Caroline's  discriminating 
observation.    For  some  time  after  his  arrival,  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  every  individual,  at  Hungerford-Castle,  was  occupied 
by  Colonel  Hungerford.    All  were  alternately  talking  of  nim, 
or  listening  to  him.    The  eagerness  which  every  body  felt  to 
hear  from  him  accounts  of  public  and  private  affairs,  and  the 
multitude  and  variety  of  questions  by  which  he  was  assailed, 
drew  him  out  continually  ;  so  that  he  talked  a  great  deal,  yet 
evidently  more  to  gratify  others  than  himself.    He  was  al- 
ways unwilling  to  engross  the  conversation,  and  sometimes 
anxious  to  hear  from  his  mother  and  sister,  of  domestic  occur- 
rences ;  but  he  postponed  his  own  gratification,  and  never 
failed  to  satisfy  general  curiosity,  even  by  the  repetition  of 
narratives  and  anecdotes  till  he  was  exhausted.    Conscious 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  make  himself  the  hero  of  his  tale, 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his  friends,  or  their  jus- 
tice ;  and  without  any  of  the  provoking  reserve  of  affected, 
or  cowardly  humility,  he  talked  naturally  of  the  events  in 
which  he  had  taken  a  share,  and  of  what  concerned  himself 
as  well  as  others.     With  polite  kindness,  which  gratified  them 
peculiarly,  he  seemed  to  take  the  Percy  family  as  his  moth- 
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er's  friends,  directly  upon  trust  as  bis  own  ;  and  as  if  they 
were  part  of  his  family,  be  spoke  before  them,  freely,  of  all 
his  confidential  opinions  of  men  and  things.    He  did  tbem  jus- 
tice in  considering  them  as  safe  auditors,  and  they  enjoyed, 
and  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  his  various  conversation. 
In  his  anecdotes  of  persons,  there  was  always  something  de- 
cidedly characteristic  of  the  individual,  or  illustrative  of  some 
general  principle.     In  bis  narratives  there  were  strong  marks 
of  the  Froissart  accuracy  of  detail,  which  interests  by  giving 
the  impression  of  reality,  and  the  proof  of  having  been  an 
eye  witness  of  the  scene  ;  and  sometimes  scorning  detail,  be 
displayed  the  power  of  keeping  an  infinite  number  of  partic* 
ulars  in  subordination,  and  of  seizing  those  large  features, 
which  give  a  rapid  and  masterly  view  of  the  whole.    For  his 
profession  he  felt  that  enthusiasm,  which  commands  sympa- 
thy.   Whibt  be  spoke  of  the  British  army,  those  who  heard 
him  seemed  to  see  every  thing  as  he  did  in  a  military  point  of 
view.      Yet  his  love  of  military  glory  had  not  hardened  his 
heart  so  as  to  render  him  insensible  of  the  evils  and  sufferings 
which — alas !— it  necessarily  produces.    The  natural  expres- 
sion of  great  feeling  and  humanity  burst  from  him  ;   but  be 
turned  hastily  and  firmly  from  the  contemplation  of  evils, 
<  which  he  could  not  prevent,  and  would  not  uselessly  deplore. 
:  In  conversing  one  day  privately  with  Mr.  Percy  he  showed, 
,  that  bitter  and  deep  philosophic  reflections  on  the  horrors  and 
\  felly  of  war  had  passed  through  his  mind,  but  that  he  had 
'  systematically  and  resolutely  shut  them  out. 

"  We  are  now,"  said  he,  "  less  likely  than  ever  to  see  the 
time,  when  all  the  Princes  of  Europe  wUl  sign  the  good  Abb* 
St.  Pierre's  project  for  a  perpetual  peace  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  while  kingdoms  can  maintain  their  independence,  their 
existence,  only  by  superiority  in  war,  it  is  not  for  the  defend- 
ers of  their  country  to  fix  their  thoughts  upon  4  the  price  of 
victory .'  "  After  explaining  thfe  plan  of  a  battle,  or  the  in- 
trigues of  a  court,  Colonel  Hungerford  would  turn  with  de- 
light to  plans  of  cottageB,  which  his  sister  Mortimer  was 
drawing  for  him ;  and  from  a  map  of  the  seat  of  war  he 
would  go  to  a  map  of  his  own  estate,  eagerly  asking  his  moth- 
er, where  she  would  recommend  that  bouses  should  be  built, 
and  consulting  ber  about  the  characters  and  merits  of  tttoee 
tenants,  with  whom  bis  absence  on  the  Continent  had  prevent- 
ed him  from  becoming  acquainted.  These  and  a  thousand 
other  little  traits  showed,  that  his  military  habits  had  not  de- 
stroyed his  domestic  tastes. 

Caroline  bad  taken  an  interest  in  the  military  profession, 
ever  since  her  eldest  brother  had  gone  into  the  army.  Colo* 
net  Hungerford  was  seven  or  eight  years  older  than  Godfrey- 
Percy,  and  had  a  more  formed,  steady,  and  exalted  character, 
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with  more  knowledge,  and  a  far  more  cultivated  understand- 
ing ;  but  many  expressions,  and  some  points  of  character, 
were  similar.  Caroline  observed  this,  and  wished  and  hoped, 
that,  when  her  brother  should  have  had  as  many  opportuni- 
ties of  improvement,  as  Colonel  Hungerford's  experience  had 
given  him,  he  might  be  just  such  a  man*  This  idea  increas- 
ed the  interest  she  took  in  observing  and  listening  to  Colonel 
Hungerford.  After  he  had  been  some  time  at  home,  and  that 
every  day  more  and  more  of  his  amiable  character  had  been 
developed,  Rosamond  said  to  herself, — u  This  is  certainly  the 
man  for  Caroline,  and  I  suspect  she  begins  to  think  so.  If 
she  does  not,  I  never  will  forgive  her." 

One  day,  when  the  sisters  were  by  themselves,  Rosamond 
tried  to  sound  Caroline  on  this  subject.  She  began,  as  she 
thought,  at  a  safe  distance  from  her  main  object. 

a  How  very  much  esteemed  and  beloved  Colonel  Hunger- 
ford  is  in  his  own  family  !"  a  Very  much  and  very  deserv- 
edly," answered  Caroline.  She  spoke  without  any  hesitation 
or  embarrassment.  Rosamond,  rather  dissatisfied  even  with 
the  fulness  of  the  assent  to  her  first  proposition— added, 
"  And  not  only  by  his  own  family,  but  by  all  who  know  him." 

Caroline  was  silent. *  It  is  surprising,51  continued  Rosa- 
mond, "  that  a  man  who  has  led  a  soldier's  wandering  life, 
should  have  acquired  so  much  literature,  such  accurate  know- 
ledge, and  should  have  retained  such  simple  and  domestic 
tastes." 

Full  assent  again  from  Caroline  both  of  look  and  voice — 
but  still  not  the  exact  look  and  voice  Rosamond  desired. 

44  Do  you  know,  Caroline,"  continued  she,  "  I  think,  that 
in  several  things  Colonel  Hungerford  is  very  like  my  brother 
Godfrey  f  *  "  Yes,  and  in  some  points,  I  think  Colonel  Hun- 
gerford is  superior  to  Godfrey,"  said  Caroline. 

44  Well,  1  really  think  so  too,"  cried  Rosamond,  "  and  I  am 
sure  Godfrey  would  think  and  say  so  himself.  How  he  Would 
admire  Colonel  Hungerford,  and  how  desirous,  how  ambitious 
he  would  be,  to  make  such  a  man  his  friend  .  .  .  his  •  .  . 
in  short,  I  know  if  Godfrey  was  here  this  minute,  he  would 
think  just  as  I  do  about  Colonel  Hungerford  •  •  .  and  about 
...  all  other  things — "  u  All  other  things  !" — repeated 
Caroline,  smiling — "  that  includes  a  great  deal." 

u  Yes,  it  does,  that  is  certain," — said  Rosamond  significant- 
ly— "  And,"  continued  she,  4i  I  know  another  person  of  ex- 
cellent judgment  too,  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  erf  my  way  of 
thinking,  of  wishing  at  least,  in  some  things,  that  is  a  comfort* 
——How  Mrs.  Hungerford  does  adore  her  son  !  .  .  .  •  And 
1  think  she  loves  you  almost  as  much." Caroline  expres- 
sed strong  gratitude  for  Mrs.  Hungerford's  kindness  to  her, 
and  the  warmest  return  of  affection. 
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14  Then  in  one  word,"  continued  Rosamond,  u  for  out  it 
must  come,  sooner  or  later  •  .  .  .  1  think  she  not  only  loves 
you,  as  if  you  were  her  daughter,  but  that  .  .  .  .  now  con- 
fess, Caroline,  did  not  the  idea  ever  occur  to  you  ? — And  don't 
Jou  see  that  Mrs.  Hunger  ford  wishes  it  ....  Oh  \  that 
lush  is  answer  enough.  I'll  say  no  more  •  ...  1  do  not 
mean  to  torment  or  distress  •  .  .  .  good  by,  I  am  satisfied." 

"  Stay,  my  dear  Rosamond.  Stay  one  moment,  and  I 
will  tell  you  exactly  all  I  think  and  feel."  "  1  will  stay  as 
long  as  you  please,"  said  Rosamond — u  and  I  thank  you  for 
this  confidence."  **  You  have  a  right  to  it,"  said  Caroline, 
44  I  see,  my  dear  sister,  and  feel  all  your  kindness  towards  me, 
and  all  Mrs.  Hungerford's — I  see  what  you  both  wish." 

44  There's  my  own  sister  Caroline,  above  all  artifice  and 
affectation."  **  But,"  said  Caroline.  "  But— Oh  !  Caroline, 
don't  go  back — don't '  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense.'  Abide 
by  your  own  words,  and  your  own  character,  and  don't  con* 
descend  to  any  pitiful  buts." 

44  You  do  not  yet  know  the  nature  of  my  fort." 

"  Nor  do  I  wish  to  know  it,  nor  will  I  hear  it,"  cried  Rosa- 
mond,  stopping  her  ears,  "  because  I  know  whatever  it  is,  it 
will  lower  you  in  my  opinion.  You  have  fairly  acknowledg- 
ed, that  Colonel  Hungerford  possesses  every  virtue,  public 
and  private,  that  can  make  bim  worthy  of  you  •  ...  not  a 
single  fault,  on  which  to  ground  one  possible,  imaginable,  ra- 
tionale but.  Temper,  manners,  talents,  character,  fortune, 
family,  fame,  every  thing  the  heart  of  woman  can  desire." 

"  Every  thing  against  which  the  heart  of  woman  should 
guard  itself,"  said  Caroline.  "  Guard ! — Why  guard  ? — What 
is  it  you  suspect  ?— What  crime  can  you  invent  to  lay  to  his 
charge?"  u  I  suspect  him  of  nothing.  It  is  no  crime  •  •  •  • 
except,  perhaps,  in  your  eyes,  dear  Rosamond  •  •  •  •"  said 
Caroline,  smiling — "  no  crime  not  to  love  me." 

"  Oh  !  is  that  all !  now  I  understand  and  forgive  you,"  said 
Rosamond,  "  if  it  is  only  that  you  fear." 

44  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  said  I  feared  it,"  said  Caroline. 

44  Well,  well ! — 1  beg  pardon  for  using  that  unguarded  word 
— Of  course  your  pride  must  neither  hope  nor  fear  upon  the 
occasion  ;  you  must  quite  forget  yourself  to  stone.  As  you 
please,  or  rather  as  you  think  proper  ;  but  you  will  allow  me 
to  hope  and  fear  for  you.  Since  I  have  not,  thank  Heaven ! 
made  proud  and  vain  professions  of  stoicism — have  not  vow- 
ed to  throw  away  the  rose,  lest  1  should  be  pricked  by  the 
Jhorn." 

44  Laugh,  but  hear  me,"  said  Caroline — "  I  make  no  pro- 
fessions of  stoicism  ;  it  is  because  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  no 
stoic,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  guard  well  my  heart  .... 
I  have  seen  and  admired  all  Colonel  Hungerford's  good  and 
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amiable  qualities.  I  have  seen  and  been  grateful  for  all  that 
you  and  Mrs.  Hungerford  hoped  and  wished  for  my  happi- 
ness, have  not  been  insensible  to  any  of  the  delightful,  any  of 
the  romantic  circumstances  of  the  vision,  but  I  saw  it  was  on* 
ly  a  vision — and  one  that  might  lead  me  into  waking,  lasting 
misery."   u  Misery  !  .  .  .  lasting — How  !"    said  Rosamond. 

"  Neither  your  wishes,  nor  Mrs.  Hungerford's,  you  know, 
can,  or  ought  to  decide,  or  even  to  influence  the  event,  that  is 
to  be  determined  by  Colonel  Hungerford's  own  judgment  and 
feelings,  and  by  mine.  In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  forget, 
that  the  delicacy,  honour,  pride,  prudence  of  our  sex,  forbid 
a  woman  to  think  of  any  man,  as  a  lover,  till  he  gives  her  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  he  feels  love  for  her." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Rosamond — "  but  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  Colonel  Hungerford  does  love  you."  "  But  why  should 
we  take  it  for  granted  ?"  said  Caroline.  u  He  has  not  shown 
me  any  preference."  "  Why  !....!  don't  know,  I  am 
not  skilled  in  these  matters,"  said  Rosamond,  " ....  I  am 
not  sure  •  •  •  •  but  I  think  .  •  •  •  and  yet  I  should  be  sorry 
to  mislead  you  .  ...  At  any  rate  there  is  no  harm  in 
hoping  •  •  •  •" 

u  If  there  be  no  harm,  there  might  be  much  danger,"  said 
Caroline,  "  better  not  to  think  of  the  subject  at  all,  since  we 
can  do  no  good  by  thinking  of  it,  and  may  do  harm." 

"  Better,  no  doubt,"  said  Rosamond — u  Right,  no  doubt, 
and  fine  as  any  maxim  of  philosophy  I  ever  heard — in  theory 
— but  the  practice  is  the  difficulty — I  won't  say  the  impossi- 
bility— Seriously  and  honestly,  Caroline,  would  you  have  me 
believe  that  you  have  never  •  •  •  never  thought  of  Colonel 
Hungerford  r*    a  As  a  lover — never." 

u  Upon  your  word  ?"  u  Upon  my  word  I  never  allowed 
myself  to  think  of  him  as  a  lover." 

u  That  is,  you  never  regularly  sat  down,  and  said  to  your- 
self, *  now  I  am  thinking,9  or  '  now  I  will  suffer  myself  to 
think  of  Colonel  Hungerford,' — but  sans  y  penser,  there  might 
be  some  little  ....  Hey  ? — And  now  1  force  you  to  think 
on  this  forbidden,  this  horrid  subject  .  .  .  .  confess  that  you 
have  some  little  partiality  for  him."  "  No  ;  I  assure  you  that 
I  do  not  feel  any  partiality"  said  Caroline,  "  and  you  may, 
you  must  believe  me."  u  If  I  must,  I  must,"  said  Rosamond. 
After  a  pause  of  surprise,  disappointment,  and  reflection,  Ro- 
samond resumed, — "  So  1  am  to  understand  it  to  be  your  opin- 
ion, that  a  woman  of  sense,  delicacy,  proper  pride,  honour, 
and  prudence,  must,  can,  and  ought  to  shut  her  eyes,  ears,  un- 
derstanding, and  heart  against  all  the  merit,  and  all  the  powers 
of  pleasing  a  man  may  possess,  till  said  man  shall  and  do 
mate  a  matrimonial  proposal  for  her  in  due  form — Hey ! 
Caroline  f    u  1  never  thought  any  such  thing,"  answered 
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Caroline,  a  and  I  expressed  myself  very  ill  if  I  said  any  such 
thing,  A  woman  need  not  abut  her  eyes,  ears,  or  understand- 
ing to  a  man's  merit — only  her  heart." 

"  Then  the  irresistible  charm,  the  supreme  merit,  the  only 
merit  that  can  or  ought  to  touch  her  heart  in  any  roan,  is  the 
simple  or  glorious  circumstance  of  his  loving  her  f ' 

44  I  never  heard  that  it  was  a  man's  supreme  merit  to  love,'1 
said  Caroline,  u  but  we  are  not  at  present  inquiring,  what  is  a 
man's,  but  what  is  a  woman's  characteristic  excellence.  And 
I  have  heard  it  said  to  be  a  woman's  supreme  merit,  and 
grace,  and  dignity,  that  her  love  should  not  unsought  be  vxmJ" 

44  That  is  true/'  said  Rosamond — u  perfectly  true — in  gen- 
eral— But  surely  you  will  allow,  that  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  adhere  to  the  letter  as  well  as  to 
the  spirit  of  this  excellent  rule.  Have  you  never  fek  ? — 
Can't  you  imagine  this  P1 

44  I  can  well  imagine  it,"  said  Caroline, "  fortunately  I  have 
never  felt  it.  If  I  had  not  early  perceived,  that  Colonel  Hun- 
gerford  was  not  thinking  of  me,  I  might  have  deceived  myself 
with  false  hopes.  Believe  me,  1  never  was  insensible  to  his 
merit."  u  But  where  is  the  merit  or  the  glory,  if  there  was 
no  struggle,  no  difficulty  ?"  said  Rosamond,  in  a  melancholy 
tone.  "  Glory  there  is  none,"  said  Caroline,  u  nor  do  I  claim 
any  merit ;  but  is  not  it  something  to  prevent  struggle  and 
difficulty  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  preserve  my  own  happiness  P' 

44  Something  to  be  sure,"  said  Rosamond.  "  But  on  the 
other  hand,  you  know  there  »  the  old  proverb,  4  Nothing 
hazard,  nothing  have.'  "  u  That  is  a  masculine,  not  a  femi- 
nine proverb,"  said  Caroline,  u  else,  acting  upon  that  princi- 
ple, we  should  come  presently  to  a  bold  stroke  for  a  husbmniL" 

Rosamond  blushed,  retracted  her  proverb,  and  utterly  dis- 
claimed the  idea  of  a  bold  stroke. 

44  AH  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  there  is  no  rule  without  an 
exception,  as  all  your  philosophers,  even  the  most  rigid,  al- 
low :  And  if  an  exception  be  ever  permitted,  surely  in  such 
a  case  as  this  it  might,  in  favour  of  such  a  man  as  Colonel 
Hungerford.w  "  Dangerous  exceptions  V*  said  Caroline. 
44  Every  body  is  too  apt  to  make  an  exception  in  such  cases 
in  their  own  favour.  That,  you  know,  is  the  common  error  of 
the  weak.  Oh !  my  dear  sister,  instead  of  weakening, 
strengthen  my  mind — Instead  of  trying  «o  raise  my  enthusi- 
asm, or  reproaching  me  for  want  of  sensibility,  tell  tne  that 
ywi  approve  of  my  exerting  ail  n?  power  over  myself  la  do 
that  which  I  think  right.  Consider  what  evil  I  should  bring 
tppon  myself,  if  1  became  attached  to  a  man,  who  is  aot  attach- 
ed to  me.  if  you  aaw  me  amfcing,  an  object  of  pity  aod  con- 
tempt, tte  victim,  the  ahtve  of  an  unhappy  pas»»." 
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"  Oh  !  my  dear,  dear  Caroline,  that  could  never  be- 


God  forbid !  Oh  !  God  forbid  !" — cried  Rosamond,  with  a 
look  of  terror — but  recovering  herself  she  added, — "  This  is 
a  vain  fear.  With  your  strength  of  mjnd,  you  could  never  be 
reduced  to  such  a  condition/' 

u  Who  can  answer  for  their  strength  of  mind  in  the  second 
trial,  if  it  fail  in  the  first  ?"  said  Caroline,  u  If  a  woman 
once  let  her  affections  go  out  of  her  power,  how  can  she  after- 
wards answer  for  her  own  happiness  ?"  "  All  very  right  and 
very  true,"  said  Rosamond — "  But  for  a  young  person,  Caro- 
line, I  could  spare  some  of  this  premature  reason.  If  there 
be  some  folly,  at  least  there  is  some  generosity,  some  sensibil- 
ity often  joined  with  a  romantic  temper — Take  care  lest  you 
*  mistake  reverse  of  wrong  for  right,9  and  in  your  great  zeal 
to  avoid   romance,  run  into  selfishness/' 

44  Selfishness  !" 

u  Wby — yes — after  all,  what  are  these  cold  calculations 
about  loving  or  not  loving  such  a  character  as  Colonel  Hun- 
gerford ;  what  is  all  this  wonderfully  long-sighted  care  of 
your  own  individual  happiness,  but  selfishness — moral,  very 
moral  selfishness,  I  grant."  Caroline  coloured— paused — and 
when  she  answered,  she  spoke  in  a  lower  and  graver  tone  and 
manner  than  usual. 

44  If  it  be  selfish  to  pursue,  by  the  best  means  in  my  power, 
and  by  means  which  cannot  hurt  any  human  being,  my  own 
happiness,  must  I  deserve  to  be  called  selfish.  Unless  a  wo- 
man be  quite  unconnected  with  others  in  society,  without  a 
family,  and  without  friends, — which,  I  thank  God,  is  not  my 
situation, — it  is  impossible  to  hazard  or  to  destroy  our  own 
happiness  by  any  kind  of  imprudence,  without  destroying  the 
happiness  of  others.  Therefore  imprudence,  call  it  romance, 
or  what  you  please,  is  often  want  of  generosity— want  of 
thought  for  the  happiness  of  our  friends,  as  well  as  for  our 
own." 

44  Well  come  off  !"  said  Rosamond,  laughing,  "  you  have 
proved,  with  admirable  logic,  that  prudence  is  the  height  of 
-generosity.  But,  my  dear  Caroline,  do  not  speak  so  very  se- 
riously, and  do  not  look  with  such 4  sweet  austere  composure.' 
1  don't  in  earnest  accuse  you  of  selfishness.  I  was  wrong  to 
use  that  ugly  word.  But  1  was  vexed  with  you  for  being 
more  prudent  than  even  good  old  Mrs.  Hungerford." 

At  these  words  tears  filled  Caroline's  eyes.  "  Dear!  kind ! 
Mrs.  Hungerford,"  she  exclaimed,  u  in  the  warmth  of  her 
heart,  in  the  fullness  of  her  kindness  for  me,  once  in  her  life 
Mrs.  Hungerford  said  perhaps  an  imprudent  word,  expressed 
a  wish,  of  which  her  better  judgment  may  have  repented." 

tt  No,  no  !" — cried  Rosamond,  u  her  better,  her  best  judg* 
ment  must  have  confirmed  her  opinion  of  you.     She  never 
25 
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will  repent  of  that  wish.  Why  should  yoo  think  she  has 
repented  of  it,  Caroline  f" 

"  Because  she  must  by  this  time  see,  that  there  is  no  pro- 
bability of  that  wish  being  accomplished.  She  must,  there- 
fore, desire  that  it  should  be  forgotten.  And  I  trust  1  have 
acted,  and  shall  always  act,  as  if  it  were  forgotten  by  me — 
except  as  to  its  kindness,  that  I  shall  remember  while  1  have 
life  and  feeling.  But  if  I  had  built  a  romance  upon  that 
slight  word,  consider  how  much  that  excellent  friend  would 
blame  herself,  when  she  found  that  she  had  misled  me,  that 
she  had  been  the  cause  of  anguish  to  my  heart — that  she  had 
lowered,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  even  in  her  own  opinion,  the 
girl  she  had  once  so  exalted  by  her  approbation  and  Mead- 
shin.  And  Oh  !  consider,  Rosamond,  what  a  return  should  I 
make  for  that  friendship,  if  1  were  to  be  the  occasion  of  any 
misunderstanding,  any  disagreement,  between  her  and  her 
darling  son.  If  /  were  to  become  the  rival  of  her  beloved 
niece  P  *  Rival !— Niece  !— How  t— Which  !"  cried  Rosa- 
motid,  "  Which,"  repeated  she  eagerly, — u  I  cannot  think  of 
any  thing  else,  till  you  say  which." 

44  Suppose  Lady  Eliza beth." 

«  The  thought  never  occurred  to  me— is  it  possible  ?— My 
dear  Caroline,  you  have  opened  my  eyes  .  .  »  .  you  have 
brought  a  host  of  terrors  upon  me  !*  w  Terrors  t— why  ter- 
rors P—  said  Caroline,  smiling,  u  it  might  have  been  terrible 
indeed  to  me,  that  Colonel  Hungerford  should  love  another,  if 
1  had  become  attached  to  him,  but  I  have  avoided  that  misery, 
•— and  now,  if  my  friend  should  be  the  object  of  his  preference, 
I  can  rejoice  and  sympathize  in  her  happiness." 

44  But  are  you  sure  f  Then  you  have  acted  wisely,  rightly, 
Caroline ;  and  I  have  as  usual  been  very,  very  imprudent* 
Forgive  what  1  said  about  selfishness,— I  was  unjust — Yon, 
selfish !  you  who  thought  of  all  your  friends  ;  I  thought  only  of 
you.  But  tell  me,  did  you  think  of  Lady  Elizabeth  from  the 
first — Did  you  see  how  it  would  be  from  the  very  first !" 

44  No  ;  I  never  thought  it  till  yesterday,  and  1  am  not  sore 
of  it  to-day."  u  Then  you  acted  merely  firom  general  prin- 
ciple, from  prudence  V9    44  Fes,"  answered  Caroline. 

64  There  again  you  vex  me,"  cried  Rosamond — "  Could  you 
not  as  well  at  once  have  told  me,  it  was  all  generosity  ? — So 
you  never  thought  of  it  till  yesterday  !  And  you  aire  not  sure 
of  it  to-day  ? — Then  1  dare  say  you  are  mistaken,  srod  wrong, 
with  all  your  superfluous  prudence.  I  will  observe  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  trust  only  my  own  judgment.'' 

With  (his  laudable  resolution  Rosamond  departed. 

The  next  morning  she  had  an  opportunity  of  observing, 
and  deciding  by  her  own  judgment.  Ladjr  Elizabeth  Pem- 
broke and  Caroline  had  both  been  copying  a  picture  df  Sir 
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Philip  Sidney  when  a  boy.  They  had  finished  their  copies. 
Mrs.  Hongerford  showed  them  to  her  sod.  Lady  Elizabeth's 
was  rather  the  superior  painting.  Colonel  Hunger  ford  in- 
staotly  distinguished  it,  and,  in  strong  terms,  expressed  his 
admiration  ;  out,  by  some  mistake,  he  fancied  that  both  co- 
pies were  done  by  Caroline  ;  she  explained  to  him  that  that 
which  he  preferred  was  Lady  Elizabeth's. 

"  Yours !"— exclaimed  Colonel  Hungerford,  turning  to 
Lady  Elizabeth  with  a  look  and  tone  of  delighted  surprise- 
Lady  Elizabeth  coloured — Lady  Mary  smiled he  forbore 

adding  oue  word  either  of  praise  or  observation.  Caroline 
gently  relieved  Mrs.  Hungerford's  hand  from  her  copy  of  the 
picture  which  she  still  held.  .  Rosamond,  breathless,  looked 
and  looked,  and  waited  for  something  more  decisive. 

"  My  mother  wished  for  a  copy  of  this  picture,"  said  Lady 
Elizabeth,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  and  without  raising  her  eyes, 
— u  for  we  have  none  but  a  vile  daub  of  him  at  Pembroke." 

u  Perhaps  my  aunt  Pembroke  would  be  so  good  to  accept 
of  the  original  f"  said  Colonel  Hungerford,  "  and  my  mother 
would  beg  of  Lady  Elizabeth  to  give  her  copy  to  .  •  •  our 
gallery."    tt  Do,  my  dear  Elizabeth,"  said  Mrs.  Hungerford* 

Lady  Elizabeth  shook  her  head,  yet  smiled. 

"  Do,  my  dear,  you  cannot  refuse  your  cousin."  "  Cousin! 
there's  hope  still,"  thought  Rosamond.  u  If  it  were  but  wor- 
thy of  his  acceptance,"  said  Lady  Elizabeth.  Colonel  Hun* 
gerford.  lost  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  self-timidity  and  retiring 
grace,  quite  forgot  to  say  how  much  he  thought  the  picture 
worthy  of  his  acceptance.    His  mother  spoke  for  him. 

"  Since  Hungerford  asks  you  for  it,  my  dear,  you  may  be 
certain,  that  he  thinks  highly  of  it,  for  ipy  son  never  flatters." 

"  Who?  1 !  —flatter !"— cried  Colonel  Hungerford.—"  flat 
ter !"  added  he,  in  a  low  voice,  with  a  tenderness  of  accent, 
and  look,  which  could  scarcely  be  misunderstood.  Nor  was 
it  misunderstood  by  Lady  Elizabeth,  as  her  quick  varying 
colour  showed,  it  was  well  that,  at  this  moment  no  eye  turiml 
upon  Rosamond,  for  all  her  thoughts  and  feelings  would  have 
been  read  in  her  face.  a  Come,"  cried  Lady  Mary,  "  let  us 
have  the  picture  in  its  place  directly, — Come  all  of  you  to  the 
gallery,  fix  where  it  shall  be  hung."  Colonel  Hungerford 
seized  upon  it,  aod  offering  his  arm  to  Lady  Elizabeth,  follow- 
ed Lady  Mary  to  the  gallery.  Mrs.  Hungerford  rose  delibe- 
rately—Caroline offered  ber  arm.  "  Yes,  my  dear  child,  let 
me  lean  upon  you."  They  walked  slowly  after  the  young 
party Rosamond  followed. 

M  I  am  afraid," — said  Mrs.  Hungerford,  as  she  leaned  more 
upon  Caroline.    "  I  am  afraid  1  shall  tire  you,  my  dear." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no!"  said  Caroline,  u  not  ia  the  least." 
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"  I  am  growing  so  infirm,  that  I  require  a  stronger  arm,  a 
kinder  I  can  never  have."  The  door  of  the  anticbamber, 
which  opened  into  the  gallery,  closed  after  the  young  people. 

44  I  am  not  one  of  those  exigeante  mothers,  who  expect  al- 
ways to  have  possession  of  a  son's  arm,9'  resumed  Mrs.  Hun- 
gerford, "The  time,  I  knew,  would  come,  when  I  must  give  up 
my  Colonel."  "  And  with  pleasure,  I  am  sure,  you  now  give 
him  up,  secure  of  his  happiness," — said  Caroline. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  stopped  short,  and  looked  full  on  Caro- 
line, upon  whom  she  had  previously  avoided  to  turn  her  eyes. 
From  what  anxiety  did  Caroline's  serene,  open  counte- 
nance, and  sweet  ingenuous  smile,  at  this  instant,  relieve  her 
friend.  Old  as  she  was,  Mrs.  Hungerford  bad  quick  and 
strong  feelings.  For  a  moment  she  could  not  speak.  She 
held  out  her  arms  to  Caroline,  and  folded  her  to  her  heart. 

44  Excellent  creature !"  said  she, — 44  Child  of  my  affections 
— thai  you  must  ever  be  !" — u  Oh !  Mrs.  Hungerford  !  my 
dear  Madam,"  cried  Rosamond,  u  You  have  no  idea  how  un- 
just and  imprudent  I  have  been  about  Caroline." 

44  My  love,"  said  Mrs.  Hungerford,  smiling,  and  wiping  tears 
from  her  eyes,  "  1  fancy  I  can  form  a  competent  idea  of  your 
imprudence  from  my  own.  We  must  all  learn  discretion  from 
this  dear  girl — You,  early — I,  late  in  life." 

44  Dear  Rosamond  do  not  reproach  yourself;  for  your  ex- 
cessive kindness  to  me," — said  Caroline, "  in  candour  and  gen- 
erous feeling,  who  is  equal  to  you  F1  tt  Kissing  one  another, 
I  protest," — cried  Lady  Mary  Pembroke,  opening  the  door 
from  the  gallery,  u  whilst  we  were  wondering  you  did  not  come 
after  us.  Aunt  Hungerford,  you  know  how  we  looked  for  the 
bow  and  arrows,  and  the  peaked  shoes,  with  the  knee-chains 
of  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth  ?  Well,  they  are  all  be- 
hind the  great  armory  press,  which  Gustavus  has  been  mov- 
ing to  make  room  for  Elizabeth's  picture  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Do  come  and  look  at  them — but  stay,  first  I  have  a  favour  to 
tag  of  you,  Caroline.  1  know  Gustavus  will  ask  my  sister  to 
ride  with  him  this  morning,  and  the  flies  torment  her  horse  so, 
and  she  is  such  a  coward,  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  listen  to 
a  word  that  is  said  to  her  ...  .  Could  you  lend  her  your 
tpvetty  gentle  White  Surrey  f" 

44  With  pleasure,"  said  Caroline,  "  and  my  net."  u  I  will 
go  and  bring  it  to  your  Ladyship,"  said  Rosamond. 

44  My  Ladyship  is  in  no  hurry,"  cried  Lady  Mary — "  Don't 
run  away  . .  .  don't  go  ...  it  is  not  wanted  yet." 

But  Rosamond,  glad  to  escape,  ran  away,  saying — u  There 
is  some  of  the  fringe  off— I  must  sew  it  on." 

Rosamond,  as  she  sewed  on  the  fringe,  sighed, — and  work- 
ed,—and  wished  it  was  for  Caroline,  and  said  to  herself, 
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u  So  it  is  all  over — and  all  in  vain  !"  And  she  felt  vexed 
.  ...  as  a  child  when  the  table  is  suddenly  shaken,  and  its 
card-house  is  thrown  down  ;  disconsolate  as  a  philosopher, 
convinced  against  his  will,  that  his  favourite  castle  in  the  air 
is  but  a  baseless  fabric. 

The  horses  for  the  happy  riding  party  came  to  the  door. 
Rosamond  ran  down  stairs  with  the  net ;  Caroline  had  it  put 
on  her  horse,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Pembroke  thanked  her  with 
such  a  look  of  kindness,  of  secure  faith  in  her  friend's  sym- 

Sitby,  that  even  Rosamond  forgave  her  for  being  happy, 
ut  Rosamond  could  not  wish  to  stay  to  witness  her  happiness 
just  at  this  time  ;  and  she  was  not  sorry,  when  her  father  an- 
nounced the  next  day,  that  business  required  his  immediate 
return  home.  Lamentations,  loud  and  sincere,  were  heard 
from  every  individual  in  the  castle,  especially  from  Mrs.  Hun- 
gerford,  and  from  her  daughter.  They  were,  however,  too 
well  bred  to  persist  in  their  solicitations  to  have  the  visit  pro- 
longed. 

They  said  they  were  grateful  for  the  time  which  had  been 
given  to  them,  and  appeared  kindly  satisfied  with  their  friends9 
promise  to  repeat  their  visit,  whenever  they  could  with  con- 
venience. 

Caroline,  tenderly  and  gratefully  attached  to  Mrs.  Hun- 
gerford,  found  it  very  difficult  and  painful  to  part  from  her ; 
the  more  painful  because  she  feared  to  express  all  the  affec- 
tion, admiration,  and  gratitude  she  felt  for  this  excellent  friend, 
lest,  if  she  yielded  to  the  natural  sensibility  of  her  heart,  her 
emotion  might  be  misinterpreted.  Mrs.  Hungerford  under- 
stood ber  thoroughly.  When  she  took  leave  of  Caroline,  she 
kissed  her  at  first  in  silence,  and  then,  by  a  few  strong  words, 
and  more  by  her  manner  than  by  her  words,  expressed  ber 
high  esteem  and  affection  for  her  young  friend. 

Regretted  by  young  and  old,  at  peace  in  her  own  mind, 

"That  nract  peM*,.wtteh  foodaea boMot  erar." 

Caroline  returned  home,  satisfied  with  the  present,  and  not 
anxious  for  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Percy  to  his  sister  Rosamond* 

"  I  never  told  you,  my  dear  Rosamond,  that  the  beautiful 
Constance  was  Mr.  Gresham's  daughter ;  1  told  vou  only 
tbat  I  saw  her  at  his  house.  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  she  is 
no  relation  to  him.  She  is  daughter  to  Mr.  Gresham's  sick 
partner.  And  this  partner, — now  Rosamond,  here  is  coinci- 
dence, if  not  romance,  enough  to  please  you— this  partner  is 
Mr.  Panton,  the  London  correspondent  of  the  shipwrecked 
Dutch  merchants,  the  very  Panton  and  Co.,  to  whom  my 
father  lately  wrote  to  recommend  Godfrey's  friend,  young 
Captain  Henry — captain  no  more.  I  have  not  seen  bim  yet, 
be  is  invisible  in  the  counting-house,  in  the  remote  city,  in  ul- 
timate Broad  Street,  far  as  pole  from  pole,  from  me,  at  Mrs. 
Panton's  fine  house  in  Grosvenor  Square. 

u  But  now  to  have  done  with  an  old  story,  before  I  begin 
with  a  new — 1  will  tell  you  at  once  all  1  know,  or  probably 
shall  ever  know,  about  Constance*  She  is  sole  heiress  to  her 
lather's  fortune,  which,  on  his  repeated  word,  I  believe^ 
amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  She  is  accomplished,  and 
amiable,  and,  as  I  told  you  before,  beautiful :  but  luckily  her 
style  of  beauty,  which  is  that  of  one  of  Ruben's  wives,  does 
not  particularly  strike  my  fancy,  otherwise  1  should,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  letting  the  fat  father  die  of  hypochondriacal, 
and  at  the  danger  of  losing  tbat  introduction  to  practice  in  the 
city,  of  which  I  have  reason  to  hope  from  his  care,  avoid  the 
temptation  of  seeing  Miss  Panton  as  I  do  every  day. 

44  Even  if  it  were  honourably  in  my  power,  I  should  not  like 
to  make  my  fortune,  as  it  is  called,  by  marriage  ;  at  least  I 
never  yet  saw  the  woman  to  whom  I  would  put  myself  under 
this  species  of  obligation.  Love  might  bend  me  to  it,  but 
nothing  else  could.  You  will  call  it  pride,  perhaps,  but  I 
would  rather  owe  my  rise  in  the  world  to  my  own  exertions, 
than  to  the  favour  even  of  a  fair  lady.  Besides,  I  would  real- 
ly and  truly  rather  have  a  profession,  than  be  an  idle  gentle- 
man ;  I  love  my  profession,  and  feel  ambitious  to  distinguish 
myself  in  it,  and  to  make  you  all  proud  of  your  brother,  Dr. 
Percy.  These  general  principles  are  strengthened  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  by  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  present  case.  A  young  unknown  physician,  I  have  been 
introduced  by  a  friend  to  this  family,  and  have,  in  my  medi- 
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cal  capacity  been  admitted  to  a  degree  of  familiarity  in  the 
house,  which  none  shall  ever  have  cause  to  repent.  Physi- 
cians, I  think,  more  than  men  in  any  other  profession,  are 
called  upon  for  scrupulous  good  faith,  because  in  some  respects 
they  are  more  trusted  in  families,  and  have  more  opportunities 
of  intimacy,  than  those  of  any  other  profession.  1  know,  my 
dear  Rosamond,  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  assuming  fine  sen- 
timents that  are  foreign  to  my  real  feelings  ;  but  I  must  now 
inform  you,  that  if  I  were  the  greatest  scoundrel  upon  earth, 
and  if  1  could  make  myself  agreeable  and  acceptable  to  Miss 
Panton,  and  if  it  were  equally  in  my  will,  and  in  my  power, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  me,  and  to  rob 
this  old  man  of  his  daughter,  yet  1  should  never  be,  in  the 
language  of  the  market,  one  shilling  the  better  for  her.  Her 
father,  a  man  of  low  birth,  and  having,  perhaps,  in  spite  of 
his  wealth,  suffered  from  the  proud  man's  contumely,  has  de- 
termined to  ennoble  his  family  by  means  of  his  only  child, 
and  she  is  not  to  enjoy  his  fortune,  unless  she  marry  one 
who  has  a  title.  If  she  unites  herself  with  any  man  below 
the  rank  of  a  baron's  son,  he  swears  she  shall  never  see  the 
colour  of  sixpence  of  his  money.  I  understand,  that  a  certain 
Lord  Roadster,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Runnymede,  is  the  present 
candidate  far  her  favour — or  rather,  for  her  wealth  ;  and  that 
his  Lordship  is  patronised  by  her  father.  Every  thing  that 
could  be  done  by  the  vulgar  selfishness  end  monied  pride  of 
her  father  and  mother-in-law,  to  spoil  Miss  Panton,  and  to 
make  her  consider  herself  as  the  first  and  only  object  of  con- 
sequence in  this  world,  has  been  done — and  vet  she  is  not  in 
the  least  spoilt.  Shame  to  all  systems  of  education  !  there 
are  some  natures  so  good,  that  they  will  go  right,  where  all 
about  them  go  wrong.  My  father  will  not  admit  this,  and 
will  exclaim,  Nonsense! — I  will  try  to  say  something,  that  he 

will  allow  to  be  sense. Miss  Panton's  own  mother  was  of 

a  good  family,  and,  I  am  told,  was  an  amiable  woman,  of 
agreeable  manners,  and  a  cultivated  mind,  who  had  been  sac- 
rificed for  fortune  to  this  rich  city  husband.  Her  daughter's 
first  principles  and  ideas  of  manners  and  morak  were  formed 
by  her  precepts  and  example.  After  her  mother's  death,  she 
had  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  and  enlightened  friend  in 
her  father's  partner,  Mr.  Gresham,  who,  having  no  children 
of  his  own,  took  pleasure,  at  all  his  leisure  moments,  in  culti- 
vating little  Constance.  Then  the  contrast  between  her  par- 
ents and  him,  between  their  ignorance  and  his  enlightened 
liberality,  mast  have  early  struck  her  mind,  and  thus,  I  sup- 
pose, by  observing  their  faults  and  follies,  she  learned  to  form 
for  herself  an  opposite  character  and  manners.  No  one,  how- 
ever, by  her  behaviour  to  her  father  and  mother,  would  be- 
lieve that  she  perceived  they  had  any  defects,  she  treats  them 
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with  such  propriety  and  deference.  The  present  Mrs.  Pan- 
ton  is  only  her  motneivin-law.  Mrs.  Pantonisa  huge,  protube- 
rant woman,  with  a  full  blown  face,  a  bay  wig,  and  artificial 
flowers  ;  talking  in  an  affected  little  voice,when  she  is  in  compa- 
ny, and  when  she  has  on  her  company  clothe*  and  maimers  ; 
but ,  bawling  bud,  in  a  vulgarly  broad  cockney  dialect,  whan 
she  is  at  her  ease  in  her  own  house.  She  has  an  inordinate 
passion  for  dress,  and  a  rage  for  fine  people.  1  have  a  chance 
of  becoming  a  favourite,  because  I  am  u  of  a  good  fammuUy" 
and  Mrs.  Panton  says,  u  she  knows  very  well  I  have  been, 
egg  and  bird  in  the  best  company." 

"  My  patient Observe,  my  patient  is  the  last  per- 
son of  whom  I  speak  or  think.  My  patient  is  nervous,  and 
hypochondriac,  and  just  a  man  of  whom  one  mercenary  phy- 
sician might  write  to  another  "  /  send  you  a  fat  goose,  you 
know  how  to  pluck  it"  As  1  do  not  believe,  that  you  have 
much  taste  for  medical  detail,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the 
particulars  of  this  old  gentleman's  case  ;  but  pray  for  his  re- 
covery, for  if  I  succeed  in  setting  him  up  again,  it  will  set  me 
up  ********  For  the  g,^  tjmg  |  nave  thjg 
day,  after  many  calls,  seen  Godfrey's  friend,  young  Mr.  Hen- 
ry. He  is  handsome,  and,  as  you  ladies  say,  interesting. 
He  is  particularly  gentleman-like  in  his  manners ;  but  be 
looks  unhappy,  and  1  thought  be  was  reserved  towards  me. 
But  I  have  no  right  yet  to  expect  that  he  should  be  otherwise. 
He  spoke  of  Godfrey  with  strong  affection. 

"  Yours,  truly, 

Erasmus  Percy." 

In  the  care  of  Mr.  Panton's  health,  Dr.  Percy  was  now  the 
immediate  successor  to  a  certain  apothecary  of  the  name  of 
Coxeater,  who,  by  right  of  flattery,  had  reigned  for  many 
years  over  the  family  with  arbitrary  sway,  till  he  offended 
the  lady  of  the  house  by  agreeing  with  her  husband  upon  some 
disputed  point  about  a  julep.  The  apothecary  had  a  terrible 
loss  of  old  Panton,for  he  swallowed  more  drugs,in  the  course  of 
a  week,  than  any  man  in  the  city  swallowed  in  a  year.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  so  economical  of  these  very  drugs,  that 
when  Dr.  Percy  ordered  the  removal  from  his  bedchamber 
of  a  range  of  half  full  phials,  he  was  actually  near  crying  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  waste  of  such  a  quantity  of  good  physic : 
he  finished  by  turning  away  a  footman  for  laughing  at  bis  ri- 
diculous distress.  Panton  was  obstinate  by  fits,  but  touch  his 
fears  about  his  health,  and  he  would  be  as  docile  as  the 
Malade  Imaginaire  to  his  wife ;  or  as  my  Lord  Fortagral  was  to 
his  physician,  on  the  days  when  his  Lordship  did  not  digest 
well. This  merchant,  retired  from  business,  was  now  as 
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nucb  engrossed  with  his  berth,  as  ever  be  had  been  with 
his  wealth. 

Whea  Dr.  Percy  was  first  called  in.  he  found  his  patient  in 
a  lamentable  state,  in  an  arm  chair,  dying  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  having  swallowed  in  a  peach  a  live  earwig,  which  be 
was  persuaded  Jiad  bred,  was  breeding,  or  would  breed  in  his 
stomach.     However  ridiculous  this  fancy  may  appear,  it  had 
taken  such  hold  of  the  man,  that  he  was  really  wasting  away, 
—his  appetite  failing  as  well  as  his  spirits.     He  would  not 
take  the  least  exercise,  or  stir  from  his  chair,  scarcely  move 
or  permit  himself  to  be  moved,  hand,  foot  or  head,  lest  be 
should  disturb  or  waken  this  nest  of  earwigs.    Whilst  these 
'  rtptiUt*  slept,  he  said,  he  had  rest,  but  when   they  wakened, 
he  felt  them  crawling  about  and  pinching  his  intestines.    The 
wife  bad  laughed,  and  the  apothecary  had  flattered  in  vain  t 
Pan  ton  angrily  persisted  in  the  assertion,  that  he  should  die 
— and  then  they'd  "  see  who  was  right."     Dr.  Percy  recol- 
lected a  case,  which  he  had   heard  from  a  celehrated  physi- 
cian, of  a  hypochondriac,  who  fancied  that  his  intestines 
'  were  sealed  up  by  a  piece  of  wax  which  he  had  swallowed, 
and  who,  in  this  belief,  refused  to  eat  or  drink  any   thing. 
Instead  of  fighting  against  the  fancy,  the  judicious  physician 
humoured  it — showed  the  patient  sealing  wax  dissolving  in 
spirit  of  wine,  and  then  persuaded  him  to  take  some  of  that 
spirit  to  produce  the  same  effect.     The  patient  acceded  to 
the  reasoning,  took  tbe  remedy,  said  that  he  felt  that  bis  intet* 
tines  were  unsealing  •  •  •  were  unsealed— but,  alas !  they  bad 
been  sealed  so  long,  that  they  had  lost  their  natural  powers 
and  actions,  and  he  died  lamenting  that  his  excellent  pbysi* 
cian  had  not  been  called  in  soon  enough. 

Dr.  Percy  was  more  fortunate,  for  he  came  in  time  to  kill 
the  earwigs  for  his  patient  before  they  had  pinched  him  to 
death.  Erasmus  showed  Mr.  Panton  the  experiment  of  kill- 
ing one  of  these  insects,  by  placing  it  within  a  ma^ic  circle  of 
oil.  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  destroy  his  diminutive  enemies 
with  castor  oil.  When  this  halhtcinahen^— to  speak  in  words 
of  learned  length, — when  this  hallucination  was  removed, 
there  was  still  a  more  difficult  task,  to  cure  our  hypochondri- 
ac of  the  three  remote  causes  of  his  disease — idleness  of  mind 
—•indolence  of  body — and  the  habit  of  drinking  every  day 
a  bottle  of  London  Particular  ;  to  prevail  upon  him  to  dimin- 
ish the  quantity  per  diem,  was  deemed  impossible  by  his 
wife  ;  especially  as  Mr.  Coxeater.  the  apothecary,  had  flat- 
tered him  with  the  notion,  that  to  live  high  was  necessary  for ' 
a  gouty  constitution,  and  that  he  was  gouty.— N.  B.  He  never 
bad  the  gout  in  his  life. 

Mrs.  Panton  augured  ill  of  Dr.  Percy's  success,  and  Con- 
stance grew  pale  when  he  touched  upon  this  dangerous  point. 
56 
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Yet  be  had  hopes*  He  recollected  the  ingenious  manner  in 
which  Dr*  Brown*  worked  upon  a  Highland  chieftain,  to  in* 
duce  him  to  diminish  his  diurnal  quantity  of  spiritous  potation. 
But  here  was  no  family  pride  to  work  upon,  at  least  no  family 
arms  were  to  be  had.  Erasmus  found  a  succedaneum,  how- 
ever, in  the  love  of  titles  and  of  what  are  called  fine  people. 
Lord  Runnvmede  had  given  Mr*  Panton  a  gold  beaker,  of 
curious  workmanship,  on  which  his  Lordship's  arms  were  en* 
graved ;  of  this  present  the  citizen  was  very  fond  and  vain  : 
observing  this,  Dr*  Percy  was  determined  to  render  it  subser- 
vient to  his  purposes*  He  knew  they  would  be  right  glad  of 
any  opportunity  of  producing  and  talking  of  this  beaker  to  all 
their  acquaintance*  He  therefore  advised — no,  not  advised,— 
for  with  some  minds  if  you  advise  you  are  not  listened  to.  if 
you  command  you  are  obeyed.  He  commanded  that  his  pa- 
tient should  have  his  madeira  always  decanted  into  the  curi- 
ous beaker,  for  certain  galvanic  advantages  that  every  know- 
ing porter-drinker  is  aware  of— Erasmus  emptied  a  decanter 
of  Madeira  into  the  beaker  to  show  that  it  held  more  than  a 
quart*  This  last  circumstance  decided  Mr*  Panton  to  give  a 
solemn  promise  to  abide  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  who 
seized  this  auspicious  moment  to  act  upon  the  imagination  of 
his  patient,  bv  various  medical  anecdotes*  Mr*  Panton  seem- 
ed to  be  much  struck  with  the  account  of  bottles  made  of  anti- 
monial  glass,  which  continue,  for  years,  to  impregnate  succes- 
sive quantities  of  liquor  with  the  same  antimonial  virtues. 
Dr*  Percy  then  produced  a  piece  of  coloured  crystal  about 
the  size  of  a  large  nut,  which  he  directed  his  patient  to  put 
into  the  beaker,  and  to  add  another  of  these  medicated  crys- 
tals every  day,  till  the  vessel  should  be  hi  If  full,  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  drug  by  successive  additions,  and  by  this 
arrangement,  Panton  was  gradually  reduced  to  half  his  usual 
quantity  of  wine* 

Dr.  Percy's  next  difficulty  was  how  to  supply  the  purse- 
full  and  purse-proud  citizen  with  motive  and  occupation* 
Mr*  Panton  had  an  utter  aversion  and  contempt  for  all  science 
and  literature  ;  he  could  not  conceive  that  any  man  u  could 
sit  down  to  read  for  amusement,1'  but  he  enjoyed  a  party  of 

I  Measure  in  a  good  boat  on  the  water,  to  one  of  the  aits  or  is- 
ets  in  the  Thames  at  the  right  season,  to  be  regaled  with  eel- 
pie*  One  book  he  had  read,  and  one  play  he  liked — no,  not 
a  play  but  a  pantomime*  The  book  was  Robinson  Crusoe, 
the  pantomime,  Harleauin  Friday*  He  had  been  beard  to 
say,  that  if  ever  he  had  a  villa,  there  should  be  in  it  an  island 
like  Robinson  Crusoe's,  and  why  not  a  fortress,  a  castle,  and 
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a  grotto  ?  this  would  be  something  new,  and  why  should  not 
he  have  his  fancy,  and  why  should  not  there  be  PantvrCs  Fol- 
ly as  well  as  any  of  the  thousand  Follies  in  England  ?— Surely 
he  was  rich  enough  to  have  a  Folly.  His  physician  cherish- 
ed this  bright  idea.  Mrs.  Panton  was  all  this  time  dying  to 
have  a  villa  on  the  Thames.  Dr.  Percy  proposed,  that  one 
should  be  made  on  Mr.  Panton's  plan.  The  villa  was  bought, 
and  every  day  the  hypochondriac  •  •  •  •  hypochondriac 
now  no  more  ....  went  to  his  Villa-Crusoe,  where  he  fuss- 
ed, and  furbished,  and  toiled  at  bis  desert  island  in  the 
Thames,  as  hard  as  ever  he  laboured  to  make  his  plum  in  the 
counting  house.  In  due  course  he  recovered  his  health,  and 
to  use  his  own  expression,  became  u  as  alert  as  any  man  in 
all  England  of  his  inches  in  the  girt,  thanks  be  to  Dr.  Per* 
cy  !"— We  find  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Percy,  written, 
as  it  appears,  some  months  after  his  first  attendance  upon  Mr. 
Panton. 

u  Yes,  my  dear  friends  at  home,  Alfred  tells  you  truth,  and 
does  not  flatter  much.  The  having  set  up  again  this  old  citi- 
zen, who  was  thought  bankrupt  in  constitution,  has  done  me 
honour  in  the  city ;  and,  as  Alfred  assures  you,  has  spread 
my  name  through  Broad-street,  and  Fleet-street,  and  Milk- 
street,  embracing  the  wide  extremes  between  High  Holborn 
and  St.  Mary  Axe, 

«  And  •*»  Isttaftoa  bat  heard  my  frne." 

"  In  earnest,  1  am  getting  fast  into  practice  in  the  city — 
and  Rosamond  must  not  turn  up  her  aristocratic  lip  at  the  city 
— Very  good  men,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  some  of  the 
best  men  I  know,  inhabit  what  she  is  pleased  to  call  the  wrong 
end  of  the  town.  Mr.  Gresham  is  unceasing  and  indefatigable 
in  his  kindness  to  me.  I  consider  it  as  an  instance  of  this 
kindness,  that  be  has  found  employment  for  my  poor  friend, 
O'Brien,  has  made  him  his  porter,  a  pleasanter  place  than  he 
had  with  the  painter  that  pleased  nobody.  O'Brien  sees  roe 
almost  every  clay,  and  rejoices  in  what  he  calls  my  prosperi- 
ty 4  Heaven  for  ever  prosper  your  Honour,'  is  the  beginning 
and  end  of  all  be  says,  and,  I  believe,  of  all  he  thinks.  Is 
not  it  singular,  that  my  first  step  towards  getting  into  practice 
should  have  been  prepared  by  that  which  seemed  to  th  heat  en 
my  ruin — the  quarrel  with  Frumpton — about  O'Brien  and\he 
Hospital  f — 

"  A  delicacy  strikes  me,  and  begins  at  this  moment,  in  the 
midst  of  my  prosperity,  to  make  my  pride  uneasy. 

"  I  am  afraid,  that  my  father  should  say  Erasmus  gets  on  by 
patronage  after  all, — by  the  patronage  of  a  poor  Irish  porter, 
and  a  rich  English  merchant.    Pray  make  my  father  explain 
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to  me  exactly  his  ideas.  Is  ike  assistance  of  friends  to  be 
called  patronage  ?  1  beg  my  father  will  write  to  me  soon  on 
this  subject— if  it  be  only  yes  or  mo  to  this  plain  question,  to 
quiet  my  troubled  spirit. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  friends,  you  must  not  expect  such  long 
letters  from  me  now  that  I  am  becoming  a  busy  man.  Alfred 
and  I  see  but  little  of  one  another,  we  live  at  such  a  distance, 
ftftd  we  are  both  so  gloriously  industrious.  But  we  have  hol- 
iday minutes,  when  we  meet  and  talk  more  in  the  same  space 
of  time,  than  any  two  wise  men  .  -  .  .  I  did  not  say,  women 
.  .  .  .  that  you  ever  saw*  Yours,  affectionately, 

Erasmus  Percy,." 
44  Sunday  morning." 

"  P.  S.  1  have  just  recollected,  that  I  forgot  to  answer 
your  question  about  Mr.  Henry.  I  do  see  him  whenever  I 
have  time  to  go,  and  whenever  he  will  come  to  Mr.  Gresbam's, 
which  is  very  seldom.  Mr*  Gresbam  has  begged  him  repeat- 
edly to  come  to  his  house  every  Sunday,  when  Henry  must 
undoubtedly  be  at  leisure.  Yet  Mr.  Henry  has  been  there  but 
seldom  since  the  first  six  weeks  after  he  came  to  London.  I 
cannot  yet  understand  whether  this  arises  from  pride,  or  from 
some  better  motive.  Mr.  Greaham  says  he  likes  what  he  has 
seen  of  him.  and  well  observes,  that  a  young  officer,  who  has 
lived  a  gay  life  in  tbearmy,  must  have  great  power  over  hisown 
habits,  and  something  uncommon  in  his  character,  to  be  both 
willing  and  able  thus  suddenly  and  completely  to  change  his 
mode  of  life,  and  to  conform  to  all  the  restraints  and  disagree- 
able circumstances  of  his  new  situation. 

u  I  hope  my  father  will  answer  my  question  very  explicitly 
■—and,  without  fail,  by  return  of  ihcpost,  as  an  impatient 
school-boy  always  says." 

"  Extract  qfa  letter  from  Mr.  Percy,  to  Erasmus  Percy. 

«**********♦♦]  cannot  have  been  sufficiently 
explicit  in  stating  my  opinions  respecting  patronage,  since 
you,  my  dear  son,  could  so  far  mistake  my  meaning,  as  to  im- 
agine that  I  should  object  to  jour  receiving  assistance  from 
your  friends  to  advance  yourself  in  your  profession.  Friends 
which  have  been  made  for  you  by  your  parents,  1  consider 
as  part  of  your  patrimony.  1  inherited  many  from  myfatber, 
for  which  I  respect  and  bless  his  name.  During  the  course  df 
my  life,  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  gaining  theTegard  of  some 
persons  of  talents  and  virtue,  some  of  them  in  high  station  ; 
this  regard  will  extend  to  my  children  while  I  live, Rud  de- 
scend to  them  when  I  am  no  more.  I  never  cultivated  them 
with  a  view  to  advancing  my  family,  but  1  make  no  doubt  that 
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their  friendship  will  assist  my  sons  in  their  progress  through 
their  several  professions.  1  bold  it  to  be  ju*t  and  right,  that 
friends  should  give,  a*d  that  young  men  should  gratefully  ac- 
cept, all  the  means  and  opportunities  of  bringing  professional 
acquirements  and  abilities  into  notice.  Afterwards,  the  merit 
of  the  candidate,  and  his  6tness  for  any  given  situation  ought, 
and  probably  will,  ultimately  decide  whether  the  assistance 
has  been  properly  or  improperly  given.  If  family  friends 
procure  for  any  young  man  a  reward  of  any  kind  which  he 
lias  not  merited,  I  should  object  la  that,  as  much  as  if  the  place 
jor  the  reward  bad  been  bestowed  by  a  professed  patron,  from 
political  or  other  interested  motives.  If  my  friends  were  to 
assist  you  inertly  because  you  were  my  sons,  bore  my  name, 
or  represented  that  which  you  can  no  longer  represent,  the 
Percy  estate,  1  should  not  think  this  just  or  honourable  ;  but 
your  being  my  sons  ought,  in  another  point  of  view,  to  influ- 
ence them  in  your  favour  ;  they  know  the  principles  which 
have  been  instilled  into  you,  the  education  you  have  received, 
the  examples  you  have  seen, — from  all  these,  they  can  form 
a  judgment  of  what  you  are  likely  to  be,  and  for  what  situa- 
tions yoo  are  qualified,  therefore  it  is  but  reasonable,  that  they 
should  recommend  you  preferably  to  strangers,  perhaps  of 
•equal  ability.  They  may  and  ought  to  begin  with  this  pre- 
possession or  this  presumption  in  your  favour,  but  1  treat  they 
will  end  with  a  conviction  of  its  being  justified.  If  not,  their 
influence  should  cease  to  be  exerted.  In  short,  every  young 
man  has,  or  may  have  friends,  and  they  will  <do  ail  they  can 
to  assist  him  ;  if  (bey  do  so  according  to  his  merits,  they  do 
well ;  if  in  spite  of  his  demerits,  they  do  ill ;  but  whilst  no- 
thine  is  practised  to  prevent  the  course  of  free  competition,  or 
to  discourage  active  emulation,  there  can  be  no  evil  to  the 

community,  there  is  no  injurious  patronage. So  much  for 

family  friends. Now  as  to  friends  of  your  own  making — 

Surely,  my  dear  son,  they  are  as  much  your  own  earning, 
and  all  the  advantages  tbey  can  be  of  to  you  is  as  honourably 
yours,  as  your  fees.    Whatever  assistance  ymi  may  receive 

from  Mr.  feresham,  I  consider  in  this  light* As  to  gratitude 

—I  acknowledge  that  in  soaae  cases  gratitude  might  be  guilty 
of  partial  patronage— but  I  do  not  think  you  have  much  to 
fear  on  tkm  head,  and  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  with 
scruples  about  your  patron,  the  grateful  Irish  porter-  in  the 
firm  place  it  was,  strictly  speaking,  for  an  instance  pf  profes- 
sional merit,  humanity,  arad  civil  courage,  that  this  man  had 
reason  So  be  obliged  to  you— ail  he  has  done,  or  could  do  in 
return,  was  to  make  your  conduct  known,  and  tbus  he  has 
obtained  for  you,  opportunities  of  showing  what  farther  pro- 
fessional merit  you  may  possess. 
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"  If  you  tad  saved  a  minister  of  state  from  breaking  his 
neck,  and  he  in  return  had  made  you  surgeon-general  to  our 
armies,  without  knowing  whether  you  were  qualified  for  that 
situation,  1  should  call  that  partial  and  pernicious  patronage. 
"But  if  you  had  cured  a  great  man  of  a  dangerous  disease,  and 
he  afterwards  exerted  himself  to  recommend  you  as  a  phy- 
sician to  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  this  1  should  consider 
as  part  of  your  fit  reward. 

u  So  now,  my  dear  son,  1  hope  you  fully  understand  roe, 
and  that  you  will  not  torment  yourself  with  idle  scruples,  or 
attribute  to  me  false  delicacies, and  a  prudery,  a  poritanism  of 
independence,  which  I  utterly  disclaim.  Go  on  and  prosper, 
and  depend  upon  the  warm  sympathy  and  entire  approbation 
of  your  affectionate  father, 

u  L.  Percy." 

Letter  from  Alfred  Percy  to  Mrs.  Percy. 

"  Mr  dear  Mother, 

'*  Notwithstanding  Rosamond's  dread  of  such  a  common- 
place ending  for  her  heroine,  I  own,  that  from  all  I  have  beard 
of  Mr.  Barclay,  if  he  had  been  but  ten  years1  younger,  and  a 
little  more  of  a  laughing  philosopher and  if  Caro- 
line could  but  have  loved  him,  I  should  have  been  very  glad 
to  have  had  him  for  a  brother-in-law  ;  but  since  these  things 
cannot  be,  1  regret  as  little  as  possible,  that  the  Leicestershire 
estate  is  not  to  come  into  our  family,  and  that  I  have  not  the 
drawing  of  the  marriage  settlements.  1  feel  the  love  of  mon- 
ey, and  still  more  the  love  of  landed  property  growing  fast 
upon  me,  as  I  look  over  parchments  and  hear  of  fees— hear 
of  fees,  for  I  am  not  come  to  touching  many.  What  a  miser 
I  shall  become  when  I  actually  touch  them,  if  the  bare  im- 
agination of  a  fee  can  thus  act  upon  my  mercenary  propen- 
sities ! 

"  Give  my  love  to  Rosamond,  and  thanks  for  her  letters 
from  Hungerford  Castle.  I  rejoice  that  change  of  fortune 
has  made  no  change  in  your  reception  there.  Rosamond's 
letters  were  great  delight  to  me,  and  1  kept  them  always  to 
read  when  the  business  of  (he  day  was  done,  and  1  read  them 
by  my  single  candle  in  my  lone  chamber.  I  would  rather 
live  in  my  lone  chamber  all  my  days,  and  never  see  a  wax- 
light  all  my  nights,  than  be  married  to  your  Lady  Angelica 
Headingham.  I  give  Mr.  Barclay  joy  of  having  escaped 
from  her  charms.  I  prefer  an  indenture  tripartite,  however 
musty  or  tiresome,  to  a  triple  tyrant,  however  fair  or  enter- 
taining. 

u  So  you  expect  me  to  be  very  entertaining  next  vacation, 
and  you  expect  to  hear  all  1  have  seen,  heard,  felt,  and  under- 
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stood,  since  f  came  to  London.  Alas  !  Rosamond,  I  have  no 
wonders  tp  relate,  and  lest  yon  should  be  disappointed  when 
we  meet,  I  had  best  tell  you  now,  and  at  once,  all  I  have  to 
say  about  myself.  My  history  is  much  like  that  of  the  first 
years  at  the  Bar  of  every  young  lawyer — short  and  bitter — 
much  law  and  few  fees.    Some,  however,  I  have  received. 

44  A  few  of  my  father's  friends,  who  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  at  law,  have  been  so  good  as  to  direct  their  attorneys  to 
give  me  briefs.  But  most  of  his  friends,  to  my  loss  ....  I 
am  too  generous,  observe,  to  say  to  tnv  sorrow,  are  wise 
enough  to  keep  clear  of  lawsuits.  I  heard  his  friend,  the  late 
Chancellor,  say  the  other  day  to  some  one  who  wanted  to 
plunge  into  a  suit  in  chancery, — '  If  any  body  were  to  take  a 
fancy  to  a  corner  of  my  estate,  I  would  rather, — provided 
always  that  nobody  knew  it, — let  him  have  it,  than  go  to  law 

for  it.' But  to  go  on  with  my  own  affairs. 

w  A  little  while  after  my  interview  with  Lord  Oldborough, 
his  Lordship  .  ...  to  my  surprise — for  I  thought  his  offer  to 
4  assist  me  in  my  profession,  if  ever  it  should  lie  in  his  line,' 
was  a  mere  courtier's  promise, — sent  his  attorney  to  me,  with 
a  brief  in  a  cause  of  Colonel  Hauton's.  The  Colonel  has 
one  to  law  {most  ungrateful  as  he  is)  with  his  uncle,  who  was 
lis  guardian,  and  who  managed  all  his  affairs  for  years.  I 
need  not  explain  to  you  the  merits  of  the  suit,  or  the  demerits 
of  the  plaintiff.  It  is  enough  to  tell  you,  that  I  was  all-glori- 
ous with  the  hope  of  making  a  good  point  which  had  escaped 
the  other  counsel  employed  on  our  side ;  but  the  senior  coun- 
sel never  acknowledged  the  assistance  he  had  received  from 
me— obtained  a  nonsuit  against  the  Colonel,  and  had  all  the 
honour  and  triumph  of  the  day.  Some  few  gentlemen  of  the 
bar  knew  the  truth,  and  they  were  indignant.  I  hear  that  my 
senior,  whose  name  I  will  never  tell  you  lest  you  should  hate 
it,  has  got  into  great  practice  by  the  gaining  of  this  suit.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  would  not  change  places  and  feelings  with 
him  at  this  moment. 


hi 


"  Mr.  Grose,  Lord  Oldborough's  solicitor,  a  rich  rogue  and 
very  sauey,  was  obliged  to  employ  me,  because  his  client  or- 
dered it,  and  Lord  Oldborough  is  not  a  man  to  be  disobeyed, 
tither  in  private  or  public  affairs  :  but  the  attorney  was  ob- 
viously vexed  and  scandalized  by  his  Lordship's  employing 
me,  a  young  barrister,  of  whom  nobody  had  ever  heard,  and 
who  was  not  recommended  by  him,  or  under  the  protection 
even  of  any  solicitor  of  eminence.  Mr.  Grose  knew  well 
how  the  suit  was  gained,  but  he  never  mentioned  it  to  Lord 
Oldborough  ;   on  the  contrary,  he  gave  all  the  credit  to  my 
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Senior.  This  dry  atorj  of  a  point  at  law,  is  the  most  interest- 
ing tiling  I  have  to  tell  you  aboot  myself.  1  have  seen  noth- 
ing, heard  nothing,  know  nothing,  but  of  law,  and  I  begin  to 
feel  it  difficult  to  write,  speak,  or  think,  in  any  but  profession- 
al language*  Tell  my  father,  that  I  shall  soon  come  to  talk- 
ing law  Latin  and  law  French*  I  know  no  more  of  what  is 
Oon  in  this  great  metropolis,  than  if  I  were  at  Toholski* 
burst  Falconer  used  to  be  my  newspaper,  but  since  be 
has  given  up  all  hopes  of  Caroline,  he  seldom  comes  near  me. 
I  have  lost  in  him  my  fashionable  Daily  Advertiser,  my  Belie 
Assemble*,  and  tete  a  tete  magazine. 

44  Last  Sunday  1  went  to  his  fashionable  chapel  to  hear  him 
preach,  he  is  much  admired — but  I  don't  like  his  manner,  or 
his  sermons — too  theatrical  and  affected — too  rhetorical  and 
antithetical,  evidently  more  suited  to  display  the  talents  of  the 
preacher,  than  to  do  honour  to  God.  or  good  to  man*  He 
tokJ  me,  that  if  he  could  preach  himself  into  a  deanery,  he 
should  think  he  bad  preached  to  some  purpose ;  and  couid  die 
with  a  safe  conscience,  as  be  should  think  he  had  not  labour- 
ed in  vain  in  his  vocation*  Of  all  men,  I  think  a  dissipated 
clergyman  is  the  most  contemptible*  How  much  Commis- 
sioner Falconer  has  to  answer  for,  who  forced  him,  or  who 
hired  him,  knowing  how  unfit  he  was  for  it,  into  the  church  ! 
—The  Commissioner  frets  because  the  price  of  iniquity  has 
not  yet  been  received — the  living  of  Chipping-Friars  is  not 
yet  Buckhufsft*  The  poor  paralytic  incumbent,  for  whose 
death  he  is  praying  daily,  is  still  living  ;  and,  as  Buck  hurst 
says,  may  shake  on  many  a  long  year*  How  Buckhurst 
lives  in  the  mean  time  at  the  rate  he  does,  1  cannot  tell  you — 
that  art  of  living  in  style  upon  nothing  is  an  art,  which  I  see 

Eactised  by  numbers,  but  which  is  still  a  mystery  to  me* 
owever,  the  Falconers  seem  in  great  favour  at  present ;  the 
Commissioner  hopes  Lord  Old  borough  may  do  something  for 

Buckhurst* -Last  Sunday,  when  I  went  to  hear  him  preach, 

I  saw  the  whole  family  of  the  Falconers,  in  grandeur,  in  the 
Duke  of  Greenwich's  seat*  The  Marchioness  of  Twicken- 
ham was  there,  and  looked  beautiful,  hut,  as  I  thought  unhap- 
py. After  the  sermon,  1  heard  Lady  Somebody,  who  was  in 
the  next  seat  to  me,  whisper  to  a  Lady  Ot  her  body,  iust  as  she 
was  rising  after  the  blessing,  *  My  dear  Madam,  did  you  hear 
the  shocking  report  about  the  Marchioness  of  Twickenham  V 
— Then  a  very  close  and  confidential  whisper*  Then,  loud 
enough  for  me  to  hear — *  But,  I  do  suppose,  as  there  are 
hopes  of  an  heir,  all  will  l>e  hushed— for  the  present*1 

"  Just  then  the  Duke  of  Greenwich  and  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  came  down  the  aisle,  and  as  they  passed,  m v  scan- 
dal-mongers smiled,  and  curtsied,  and  were  so  delighted  to  see 
their  dear  Marchioness.      The  Miss  Falconers,  following  in 
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the  wake  of  nobility,  seemed  too  much  charmed  with  tbemr 
selves,  to  see  or  know  me—till  Lord  Oldborough,  though  list- 
ening to  the  Duke,  espied  me,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  bow 5 
then  the  Misses  put  up  their  glasses,  to  see  who  1  could  be, 
and  they  also  smiled,  and  curtsied,  and  were  delighted  to 
see  me. 

"  It  is  .well  for  us,  that  we  don't  live  on  their  smiles  tad 
curtsies.  They  went  off  in  the  Marchioness  of  Twickenham's 
superb  equipage.  I  had  a  full  view  of  her  as  she  drew  up 
the  glass,  and  a  mote  melancholy  countenance  than  here  I 
have  seldom  seen*— -Lord  Oldborough  hoped  my  father  was 
well— but  never  mentioned  Godfrey.  The  Marchioness  does 
not  know  me,,  but  ahe  turned  at  the  name  of  Percy,  and  I 
thought  sighed.  Mow,  Rosamond,  I  put  that  sigh  ia  for  you— 
Make  what  you  can  of  it,  and  of  the  half-heacd  mysterious 
whisper*  I  expect  that  you  will  have  a  romance  in  great  for- 
wardness, before  Monday,  the  3d  of  nexi  month,  when  1  hope 
to  see  you  all. 

"  No  letters  from  Godfrey.  Erasmus  desires  me  Xo  thank 
my  father  for  his  letter,  which  has  completely  satisfied  his 
scruples  of  conscience.  He  has  been  so  busy  of  late,  he 
tells  me,  he  has  not  had  time  to  record  for  you  all  his  doings. 
In  one  word  he  is  doing  exceedingly  well*  His  practice 
increases  every  day  in  the  city  in  spite  of  Dr.  Frumptoau 
Adieu  till  Monday,  the  3d— Happy  Monday !— '  Restraint 
that  sweetens  liberty.'— My  dear  mother,  which  do  you 
think  loves  vacation-time  most,  a  lawyer  or  a  school-boy  ? — . 
How  few  have  such  homes  to  go  to  as  1  have  i 

"  1  was  interrupted  just  now  by  a  letter  from  a  certain  far- 
mer, of  the  name  of  Grimwood,  who  has  written  to  me — 
4  because  1  am  a  friend  to  justice,  and  my  father's  son,  &c* 
and  has  given  me  a  long  account  of  a  quarrel  be  has  with 
Dr.  Leicester,  about  the  tithe  of  peaches— said  Grimwood 
is  so  angry;  that  he  can  neither  spell  nor  write  intelligibly, 
and  he  swears  that  he'll  go  to  law  with  the  Doctor,  and 
if  it  cost  him  a  thousand  guineas  in  gold,  he  will  have  the  law 
of  the  Doctor.  I  wish  mv  father  would  be  so  kind,  as  to 
send  to  Mr.  Grimwood,  (he  lives  at  Pegginfton)  and  advise  him 
to  keep  clear  of  Attorney  Sharpe,  ana  to  keep  cool,  if  possi- 
ble, till  Monday,  the  3d,  and  then  I  will  make  up  the  quarrel 
if  I  can.  Observe,  more  is  to  be  done  on  Monday,  the  3d, 
than  ever  was  done  on  any  other  Monday. 
"  Four  affectionate  son, 

a  AuniRD  Pekct." 

"  P.  S.  I  open  my  letter  to  tdl  yon  a  delightful  piece  of 
news— that  Lord  Oldborough  has  taken  Temple  for  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  and  will  bring  him  in  for  the  borough  of . 

27     • 
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How  his  Lordship  found  him  out  to  be  the  author  of  that  fa- 
mous pamphlet,  which  bore  Cunningham's  name,  I  do  not 
know*  I  know,  that  I  kept  the  secret,  as  in  honour  bound. 
But  Lord  Oldborough  has  the  best  ways  and  means  of  ob- 
taining intelligence  of  any  man  in  England.  It  is  singular  that 
he  never  said  one  word  about  the  pamphlet  to  Temple,  nor 
ever  appeared  to  him  to  know  that  it  was  his  writing.  1  can- 
not understand  this." 

To  comprehend  why  Lord  Oldborough  had  never  mention- 
ed the  pamphlet  to  Mr.  Temple,  it  was  necessary  to  know 
more  than  Alfred  had  opportunities  of  discovering  of  this 
minister's  character.  His  Lordship  did  not  choose  to  ac- 
knowledge to  the  world,  that  he  had  been  duped  by  Cunning- 
ham Falconer.  Lord  Oldborough  would  sooner  repair  an  er- 
ror than  acknowledge  it.  Not  that  he  was  uncandid.  But 
be  considered  candour  as  dangerous  and  impolitic  in  a  public 
character.  Upon  some  occasion,  soon  after  Mr.  Temple  came 
to  be  his  Lordship's  secretary,  Mr.  Temple  acknowledged  to 
a  gentleman,  in  Lord  Oldborough's  presence,  some  trifling  of- 
ficial mistake  be  had  made ;  Lord  Oldborough,  as  soon  as  the 
gentleman  was  gone,  said  to  his  secretary, 

"  Sir,  if  you  make  a  mistake,  repair  it — that  is  sufficient. 
Sir,  you  are  young  in  political  life — You  don't  know,  I  see, 
that  candour  hurts  a  political  character  in  the  opinion  of  fools 
—that  is,  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind.  Candour  may  be 
advantageous  to  a  moral  writer,  or  to  a  private  gentleman,  but 
not  to  a  minister  of  state.  A  statesman,  if  he  would  govern 
public  opinion,  must  establish  a  belief  in  his  infallibility." 
-  Upon  this  principle  Lord  Oldborough  abided,  not  only  by 
bis  own  measures,  but  by  his  own  instruments,  right  or  wrong, 
he  was  known  to  support  those  whom  he  bad  once  employed 
or  patronised.    Lucky  this  for  the  Falconer  family  ! 

Letter  from  Alfred  to  Erasmus* 

41  Mr  dear  Doctor, 
u  How  I  pity  you  who  have  no  vacations.  Please,  when 
next  you  sum  up  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
professions  of  Law  and  Medicine,  to  set  down  vacations  to  the 
credit  side  of  the  Law.  You  who  work  for  life  and  death 
can  have  no  pause,  no  respite  ;  whilst  I  from  time  to  time 
may,  happily,  leave  all  the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  my 
fellow-creatures,  to  its  lawful  or  unlawful  owners.  Now,  for 
six  good  weeks  to  come,  I  may  hang  sorrow  and  cast  away 
care,  and  forget  the  sound  and  smell  of  parchments,  and  the 
din  of  the  courts. 
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u  Here  I  am,  a  h&ppy  prisoner  at  large,  in  this  nut-shell  of 
a  bouse  at  the  hills,  which  you  have  never  seen  since  it  has 
become  the  family  mansion.  I  am  now  in  the  actual  tenure 
and  occupation  of  the  little  room,  commonly  called  Rosa- 
mond's room,  bounded  on  the  N — E— W — and  S —  by  blank 
■  (N.  B.  a  very  dangerous  practice  of  leaving  blanks 
for  your  boundaries  in  your  leases,  as  an  eminent  attorney  t 
told  me  last  week.)  Said  room  containing  in  the  whole.  14  j 
square  feet,  A\  square  inches,  superficial  measure,  be  the  same  ; 
more  or  less.  I  don't  know  how  my  father  and  mother,  and 
sisters,  who  all  their  lives  were  used  to  range  in  spacious 
apartments,  can  live  so  happily,  cooped  up  as  they  now  are  ; 
but  their  bodies,  as  well  as  minds,  seem  to  have  a  contractile 
power,  which  adapts  them  to  their  present  confined  circum- 
stances. Procrustes,  though  he  was  a  mighty  tyrant,  could 
fit  only  the  body  to  the  bed.  I  found  all  at  home  as  cheerful 
and  contented  as  in  the  days  when  we  lived  magnificently  at 
Percy-Hall.  I  have  not  seen  the  Hungerfords  yet ;  Cofenel 
H.  is,  I  bear,  attached  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Pembroke.  I  know 
very  little  of  her,  but  Caroline  assures  me  she  is  an  amiable, 

sensible  woman,  well  suited  to  him,  and  to  all  his  family. 

I  need  not,  however,  expatiate  on  this  subject,  for  Caroline  says 
that  she  wrote  you  a  long  letter,  the  day  after  she  returned 
from  Hungerford-Castle. 

"  I  must  tell  you  what  has  happened  to  me  since  I  came  to 
the  country.  Do  you  remember  my  receiving  a  very  angry, 
very  ill-spelled  letter,  from  a  certain  farmer  Grimwood  of 
Pegginton,  who  swore,  that  if  it  cost  him  a  thousand  gainees 
in  gold  he  would  have  the  law  of  the  Doctor — viz.  Dr.  Leices- 
ter— about  a  tithe  of  peaches.  My  father,  at  my  request, 
was  so  good  as  to  send  for  said  Grimwood,  and  to  prevent  him 
from  having  recourse  in  his  ire  to  Attorney  Sharpe.  With 
prodigious  difficulty,  the  angry  farmer  was  restrained  till  my  < 
arrival ;  when  I  came  home  I  found  him  waiting  for  me,  and 
literally  foaming  at  the  mouth,  with  the  furious  desire  for  law. 
I  flatter  myself,  I  did  listen  to  his  story  with  a  patience, which 
Job  might  have  been  admired  for.  I  was  well  aware  that  till 
he  had  exhausted  himself,  and  was  practically  convinced  that 
he  had  nothing  more  to  say,  he  would  be  incapable  of  listen- 
ing to  me,  or  to  the  voice  of  the  angel  of  peace.  When  at 
last,  absolute  fatigue  of  reiteration  had  reduced  him  to  silence, 
when  he  had  held  me  by  the  button,  till  he  was  persuaded  he 
had  made  me  fully  master  of  his  case,  I  prevailed  upon  him 
to  let  me  hear  what  could  be  said  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question, — And  after  some  hours9  cross-examination  of  six 
witnesses,  repeaters,  and  reporters,  and  after  an  infinite  confu- 
sion of  said  Ps,  and  said  he\  it  was  made  clearly  to  appear, 
that  the  whole  quarrel  originated  in  the  mistake  of  a  few 
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words  in  a  message,  which  Dr.  Leicester's  agent  bad  given  to 
hi*  son,  a  boy  of  seven  years  old,  who  bad  left  it  with  a  deaf 
gate-keeper  of  seventy-six,  who  repeated  k  to  farmer  Grim- 
wood,  at  a  moment  when  the  farmer  was  overheated  and  over- 
tired, and  consequently  prone  to  tnuundtritemding  and  to  an- 
ger. The  most  carious  circumstance  in  the  whole  business  is 
....  that  the  word  peaches  had  never  been  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Leicester's  agent  in  the  original  message ;  and  Dr.  Leices- 
ter really  did  not  know,  that  Mr.  Grimwood  of  Peggintoft 
was  possessed  of  a  single  peach.  Grimwood,  tboogh  uncom- 
monly obstinate  and  slow,  is  a  just  man  ;  and  when  I  at  last 
brought  the  facts  with  indisputable  evidence  home  to  bis  un- 
derstanding, he  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  too  baity,  re- 
joked  that  he  had  not  gone  to  law,  begged  the  Doctor  and 
the  Doctor's  agent's  pardon,  thanked  me  with  his  whole  hon- 
est heart,  and  went  home  in  perfect  charity  with  all  ihankind* 
Mr.  Sbarpe,  who  soon  heard  of  the  amicable  conclusion  of 
this  afifcir,  laughs  at  me,  and  pronounces  that  I  shall  never 
make  a  lawyer,  aad  that  my  friends  need  never  flatter  them- 
selves with  the  notion  of  my  rising  at  the  bar. 

tt  Yfcurs  truly,  aA.  Prate*." 

"  My  letter  was  forgotten  yesterday  and  1  am  glad  of  it. 
Blessings  on  Farmer  Grimwood  of  regginton ;  little  did  I 
think,  thbt  he  and  his  quarrel  about  tithe  peaches,  would 
have  such  happy  influence  on  my  destiny.  Blessing  on  form* 
er  Grimwood  of  Pegginton,  I  repeat ;  he  has  been  tbe  cause 
of  my  seeing  such  a  woman  t  of  my  receiving  such  a  look 
of  approbation,  such  a  smile  !— She  is  niece  to  our  good  rec- 

toi^— come  to  spend  a  few  days  with  him. Grimwood  went 

to  the  vicarage  to  make  up  his  quarrel  with  Dr.  Leicester — I 
do  not  know  what  he  said  of  me,  but  I  find  it  has  left  a  very 
favourable  impression  in  the  good  Doctor's  mind.  He  came 
here  yesterday,  and  brought  with  him  his  charming  niece. 
My  dear  Erasmus,  you  know  that  I  have  often  prayed  that  I 
might  never  fall  in  love,  seriously,  till  I  had  some  reasonable 
prospect  of  being  able  to  marry — but  I  begin  to  retract  my 
prayer  for  indifference,  and  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  most 
prudent  thing  a  professional  man  can  do  is  to  fall  in  lovo 
to  fiill  in  love  with  such  a  woman  as  Sophia  Leicester.  What 
a  new  motive  for  exertion  !— Animated  by  delightful  hope, 
perseverance,  even  in  the  most  stupid  drudgery,  will  be  pleas- 
ure. Hope  !— but  I  am  far  from  hope — for  at  this  instant 
from  knowing  distinctly  what  I  hope— or  wish — or  mean.  I 
will  write  again  soon  and  explain." 
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CHAPTER  XX, 

Iv  seveml  successive  letters  of  Alfred's  to  his  brother,  the 

I progress  of  his  attachment  to  Miss  Leicester  is  described, 
nstead  of  paying  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  her  uncle,  it  ap- 
pears that  she  stays  at  the  vicarage  during  the  whole  of  Al- 
fred's vacation.  Her  mother  dies,  and,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  some  of  her  admirers,  Miss  Leicester  is  left  in 
possession  of  only  a  moderate  fortune.  She  shows  much 
dignity  tinder  these  adverse  circumstances,  with  a  charming 
mixture  of  spirit  and  gentleness  of  disposition.  The  change 
in  her  expectations,  which  deprived  her  of  some  of  her  fash- 
ionable admirers,  showed  her  the  superior  sincerity  and 
steadiness  of  Alfred's  sentiments.  No  promises  are  given  oa 
either  side  ;  but  it  appears,  that  Alfred  is  permitted  to  live 
and  labour  upon  hope.  He  returns  to  London  more  eager 
than  ever  to  pursue  his  profession. 

We  trust  that  our  readers  will  be  fully  satisfied  with  this 
abridgment  of  the  affair,  and  will  be  more  inclined  to  sympa- 
thize with  Alfred,  and  to  wish  well  to  his  attachment,  than  if 
they  had  been  fatigued  with  a  volume  of  his  love-letters,  and 
with  those  endless  repetitions  of  the  same  sentiments  with 
which  most  lovers9  letters  abound. 

Let  us  now  go  on  to  the  affairs  of  Erasmus  Percy,  explain 
the  cause  of  old  Pan  ton's  quarrel  with  him,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  Alfred's  introduction  to  Lady  Spilsbury. 

Mr.  Panton,  provoked  by  his  daughter's  coldness  towards 
Lord  Roadster,  had  begun  shrewdly  to  suspect,  that  the  lady 
must  be  in  love  with  some  other  person.  His  young  physi- 
cian was  the  only  man  on  whom  he  could  fix  bis  suspicions. 
Constance  seemed  to  be  on  a  more  confidential  footing  with 
him  than  with  any  of  the  visiters  who  frequented  his  house  ; 
she  had  spoken  of  him  in  terms  of  high  approbation,  and  bad 
not  contradicted  her  father  when  he  had,  purposely  to  try 
her,  pronounced  Dr.  Percy  to  be  the  handsomest  young  fel- 
low he  knew.  WhHe  these  suspicions  were  secretly  gaming 
strength  in  the  father's  mind,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which 
confirmed  them  at  once,  and  caused  them  to  bqrst  forth  with 
uncontrolled  violence  of  expression. 

Dr.  Percy  was  called  in  to  prescribe  for  a  sick  lawyer,  and 
from  this  lawyer's  conversation  he  learnt,  that  Lord  Runny- 
mede  was  a  ruined  man,  and  that  his  son  Lord  Roadster's 
extravagance  had  been  the  cause  of  bis  ruin.     Erasmus  de- 
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termined  to  put  Mr.  Panton  upon  his  guard,  and  thus,  if  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  the  amiable  Constance  from  becoming  a  vic- 
tim to  her  father's  absurd  ambition.     With  this  view  he  went 
to  Mr.  Panton's.      The  old  gentleman  was  gone  to  dine  with 
his  club.      Mrs.  Panton,  in  her  elegant  language,  desired  he 
would  leave  his  business  with  her.     When  he  had  explained 
the  purport  of  his  visit,  after  a  variety  of  vulgar  exclamations 
denoting  surprise  and  horror,  and  after  paying  many  compli- 
ments to  her  own  sagacity,  all  which  appeared  incompatible 
with  her  astonishment,  Mrs.  Panton  expressed  much  gratitude 
to  Erasmus,  mixed  with  suppressed  satisfaction  and  significant 
nods,  which  he  could  not  auile  comprehend.      Her  gratitude 
was  interrupted,  and  the  whole  train  of  her  ideas  changed,  by 
the  entrance  of  a  milliner  with  new  caps  and  artificial  flowers. 
She,   however,  retained  sufficient  recollection  of  what  bad 
passed  to  call  after  Erasmus  when  he  had  taken  his  leave, 
and  to  insist  upon  his  coming  to  her  party  that  evening.  This 
he  declined.     Then  she  said  he  must  dine  with  her  next  day, 
for  u  let  him  be  never  so  busy,  he  must  dine  somewhere,  and 
as  good  dine  with  somebody  as  with   nobody— in  short,  she 
would  take  no  denial."    The  next  day  Erasmus  was  received 
with  ungracious  oddity  of  manner  by  old  Panton — the  only 
persort  in  the  drawing-room  when  he  arrived.    Erasmus  was 
so  much  struck  with  the  gloom  of  his  countenance,  that  he 
asked  whether  Mr.  Panton  felt  himself  ill.     Panton  bared  his 
wrist,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Erasmus  to  feel  his  pulse- 
then  withdrawing  his  hand,  he  exclaimed — "  Nonsense  !    I'm 
as  well  as  any  man  in  England.      Pray,  now,  Doctor  Percy, 
why  don't  you  get  a  wig  P — "  Why  should  I,  Sir,  when  I 
have  hair  ?"   said  Erasmus,  laughing.     "  Pshaw  I    Doctor, 
what  signifies  laughing  when  1  am  serious  ! — Why,  Sir,  in  my 
youth  every  decent  physician  wore  a  wig,  and  I   have  no  no- 
tion of  a  good  physician  without  a  wig— particularly  a  young 
one.    Sir,  many  people  have  a  great  objection  to  a  young  phy- 
sician for  many  reasons.     And  take  my  advice  in  time,  Doc- 
tor Percy — a  wig,  a  proper  wig,  not  one  of  your  modern  nat- 
ural scratches,  but  a  decent  powdered  Doctor's  bob,  would 
make  you  look  ten  years  older  at  one  slap,  and  trust  me  you'd 
get  into  practjpe  fast  enough  then,  and  be  sent  for  by  many  a 
sober  family,  that  would  never  think  of  letting  you  within  their 
doors  without  the  wig — for,  Sir,  you  are  too  young  and  too 
handsome  for  a  physician — Hey — what  say  you  to  the  wig?" 
concluded  Panton,  in  a  tone  of  such  serious,  yet  comical  im- 
patience, that  Erasmus  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  a  smile, 
whilst  he  answered  "  that  he  really  did  not  think  his  charms 
were  so  dangerous,  that  it  was  necessary  to  disguise  them  by 
a  wig ;  that  as  to  his  youth,  it  was  an  objection  which  every 
day  would  tend  to  lessen,  and  that  be  trusted  he  might  obtain 
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the  credit  of  being  a  good  physician,  if  he  could  cure  people 
of  their  diseases,  and  they  would  feel  it  to  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference whether  they  were  restored  to  health  by  a  Doctor 
in  a  wig,  or  without  one." 

"  Indifference  !"  cried  Panton,  starting  upright  in  his  chair 
with  passion.  "  I  don't  know  what  you  call  a  matter  of  in- 
difference— Sir,  I  can  tell  you  it's  no  matter  of  indifference  to 
me,  if  you  mean  me,  for  say,  that  with  God's  mercy  you  car- 
ried me  through,  what  then,  if  you  are  doing  your  best  to 
break  my  heart  after  all — -." 

Mr.  Panton  stopped  short,  for,  at  this  instant,  Constance 
came  into  the  room,  and  her  father's  look  of  angry  suspicion, 
and  her  blush,  immediately  explained  to  Erasmus  what  had  the 
moment  before  appeared  to  him  unintelligible.  He  felt  pro- 
voked with  himself  for  colouring  in  his  turn,  and  feeling  embar- 
rassed without  any  reason,  but  he  recovered  his  presence  of 
mind  directly,  when  Constance,  with  a  dignified  ingenuons 
modesty  of  manner,  advanced  towards  him,  notwithstanding 
her  father's  forbidding  look,  and  with  a  sweet,  yet  firm  voice, 
thanked  him  for  his  yesterday's  friendly  visit  to  her  mother. 

44 1  wonder  you  a'nt  ashamed  of  yourself,  girl !" — cried  old 
Panton,  choking  with  passion. 

44  And  Pm  sure  I  wonder  you  a'nt  ashamed  of  yourself,  Mr. 
Panton,  if  you  come  to  that,"  cried  Mrs.  Panton,  44  exposing 
of  your  family  affairs  in  this  way,  by  your  unseasonable  pas- 
sions, when  one  has  asked  people  to  dinner  too." 

44  Dinner,  or  no  dinner !"  cried  old  Panton,  and  he  must 
have  been  strangely  transported  beyond  himself  when  he 
made  that  exclamation.  "  Dinner,  or  no  dinner  !  Mrs.  Pan- 
ton,  I  will  speak  my  mind,  and  be  master  in  my  own  house  ; 
so,  Doctor  Percy,  if  you  please,  well  leave  the  ladies,  and 
talk  over  our  matters  our  own  way,  in  my  own  room  here 
within." 

Dr.  Percy  willingly  acceded  to  this  proposal.  Old  Pan- 
ton  waddled  as  fast  as  he  could  to  show  the  way  through  the 
antichamber,  whilst  Mrs.  Panton  called  after  him,  "Don't  ex- 
pose yourself  no  more  than  you  can  help,  my  dear."  And  as 
Erasmus  bowed  to  her  in  passing  she  whispered, "  Never  mind 
him,  Doctors-stand  by  yourself — I'll  stand  by  you,  and  we'll 
stand  by  you — won't  we,  Constance  f — see  her  colour  !" — 
44  We  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Doctor  Percy,"  said  Con- 
stance, gravely,  with  anair  of  offended  modesty,  "  and  1  hope," 
added  she,  with  softened  sweetness  of  tone,  as  she  looked  at 
him,  and  saw  his  feelings  in  his  countenance,  u  I  hope  Doc- 
tor Percy  is  assured  of  my  gratitude,  and  of  my  perfect  es- 
teem."— 

44  Come!  .  .  .  what  the  devil  ?"— cried  Old  Panton,  I 
thought  you   were  close  behind  me.      Now,  Doctor,"  cried 
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be,  as  soon  as  he  bad  fairly  got  Erasmus  into  his  closet,  and 
shut  the  door— "  Now,  Doctor,  I  suppose,  you  see  I'm  not  a  man 
to  be  imposed  upon,"  "  Nor,  if  you  were,  am  I  a  man  to 
impose  upon  you,  Skr?"  said  Erasmus.  u  If  I  understand  you 
rightly,  Mr.  ranton,  you  suspect  me  of  some  designs  upon 
your  daughter — 1  have  none." 

u  And  you  won't  have  the  assurance  to  deny,  that  you  are 
in  love  with  her  ?" 

"  I  am  not  in  love  with  Miss  Panton,  Sir  ;  she  has  charms 
and  virtues,  which  might  create  the  strongest  attachment  in 
the  heart  of  any  man  of  feeling  and  discernment,  who  could 
permit  himself  to  think  of  her.  But  I  am  not  in  a  situation 
m  which  I  could,  with  honour,  seek  to  win  her  affections,  and, 
fortunately  for  me,  this  reflection  has  probably  preserved  my 
heart  from  danger.  If  1  felt  any  thing  like  lore  for  yeur 
daughter,  Sir,  you  may  be  assured  that  I  should  not  at 
this  instant,  be  in  your  house.1' 

"  A  mighty  fine  speech,  Sir !  and  well  delivered  for  aught  i 
know.  You  are  a  scholar,  and  can  speak  sentences,  but  that 
won't  impose  on  me,  a  plain  man  that  has  eyes.  Why  •  .  . 
tell  me !  .  .  ,  Didn't  I  see  you  within  these  two  minutes  blush- 
ing up  to  the  eyes,  both  of  you,  at  one  another— Don't  I 
know  when  I  see  men  and  women  in  love  •  •  .  tell  roe !  Mrs. 
Panton — fadge! — And  did  not  I  see  behind  my  buck  just  now, 
the  women  conjuring  with  you  ? — And  aren't  you  colouring 
over  head  and  ears  with  conscience  this  very  instant  I — Ttfl 
me  !"— — Erasmus  in  vain  asserted  his  own  and  the  yowng  la- 
dy's innocence,  and  maintained,  that  blushing  was  no  proof 
of  guilt— he  even  adverted  to  the  possibility  of  a  man's  Hush- 
ing for  others  instead  of  himself. 

"  Blush  for  me  as  much  as  you  please,  if  it's  me  you  allude 
to,"  cried  the  coarse  father, — u  but  when  my  daughter's  at 
stake,  1  make  no  bones  of  speaking  plain,  and  cutting  the  mat- 
ter short  in  the  beginning — for  we  all  know  what  love  is  when 
it  comes  to  a  head.  Marrow-bones !  don't  I  know  that  there 
must  be  some  reason  why  that  headstrong  girl  won't  think  of 
my  Lord  Runnymede's  son  and  heir,  and  such  a  looking  youth, 
title  and  all,  as  my  Lord  Roadster !  And  you  are  the  cause, 
Sir,  and  I  thank  you  for  opening  my  eyes  to  it,  $s  you  did  by 
your  information  to  Mrs.  Panton  yesterday,  in  my  absence." 

Erasmus  protested  with  such  an  air  of  truth,  as  would  have 
convinced  any  person  capable  of  being  convinced,  that,  in 
giving  that  information,  he  had  been  actuated  solely  by  a  de- 
sire to  save  Miss  Panton  from  a  ruinous  match,  by  honest  re* 
gard  for  her  and  all  her  family. 

"  Ruinous ! — You  are  wrong,  Sir — 1  know  better — I  know 
best — I  saw  my  Lord  Runnymede  himself  this  very  morning 
— a  little  temporary  want  of  cash,  only  from  the  estate's  being 
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tied  up,  a9  they  sometimes  tie  estates,  which  all  noble  fam- 
ilies are  subject  to — Tell  me !  don't  I  know  the  bottom  of 
these  things,  for  though  I  hav'nt  been  used  to  land,  I  know 
all  about  it.  And  at  worst,  my  Lord  Roadster,  my  son-in-law 
that  is  to  be,  is  not  chargeable  with  a  penny  of  bis  father's 
debts.  So  your  informer  is  wrong,  Sir,  every  way,  and  no 
lawyer,  Sir,  for  I  have  an  attorney  at  my  back — and  your  in- 
formation's all  wrong,  and  you  had  no  need  to  interfere." 

Erasmus  felt,  and  acknowledged  the  imprudence  of  his  in- 
terference, but  hoped  it  might  be  forgiven  in  favour  of  the 
motive — and  he  looked  so  honestly  glad  to  hear  that  his  infor- 
,.  mation  was  all  wrong,  that  old  Panton  at  the  moment  believed' 
in  his  integrity,  and  said,  stretching  out  his  hand  towards  him 
— "  Well,  well,  no  harm  done — then  it's  all  as  it  should  be, 

and  we  may  ring  for  dinner .     But" — recurring  again  to 

bis  favourite  idea — "  you'll  get  the  wig,  Doctor  ?" 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Erasmus,  laughing,  u  your  confidence  in 
me  cannot  depend  upon  a  wig." 

"  It  can,  Sir,  and  it  does,"  cried  Panton,  turning  again, 
tffth  all  his  anger  revived.  "  Excuse  you !  no,  Sir,  I  won't, 
for  the  wig's  my  test,  and  I  told  Mrs.  Panton  so  last  night — 
the  wig's  my  test  of  your  uprightness  in  this  matter,  Sir ;  and 
I  fairly  tell  you,  that  if  you  refuse  this,  all  the  words  you  can 
string  don't  signify  a  button  with  me." 

"  And  by  what  right,  Sir,  do  you  speak  to  me  in  this  man- 
ners—cried Erasmus,  proudly,  for  he  lost  all  sense  of  the  lu- 
dicrous in  indignation,  at  the  insolent  doubt  of  his  integrity, 
which,  after  all  the  assurances  he  had  given,  these  last  words 
from  Mr.  Panton,  implied — "  By  what  right,  Sir,  do  you  speak 
to  me  in  this  manner? — And  what  reason  can  you  have  to  ex- 
pect  that  I  should  submit  to  any  tests  to  convince  you  of  the 
truth  of  my  assertions." 

"  Right !— Reason !"— cried  Panton.  tt  Why,  Doctor,  don't 
you  know  that  I'm  your  patron !"  "  My  patron  !" — repeated 
Erasmus,  in  a  tone  which  wbuld  have  expressed  much  to  the 
mind  of  any  man  of  sense  or  feeling,  but  which  conveyed  no 
idea  to  the  gross  appratfension  of  old  Panton,  except  that  Dr. 
Percy  was  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

"  Your  patron — yes,  Doctor, — why,  don't  you  know  that 
ever  since  you  set  me  upon  my  legs,  1  have  been  going  up  and 
down  the  city  puffing  •  •  •  that  is,  I  mean,  recommending 
you  to  all  my  friends,  and  you  see  you're  of  consequence,  get- 
ting into  fine  practice  for  so  young  a  man.  And  it  stands  to 
reason,  that  when  one  takes  a  young  man  by  the  band,  one 
has  a  right  to  expect  one's  advice  should  be  followed,  and  as 
to  the  wig,  I  don't  make  it  a  test,  you've  an  objection  to  a  test, 
but,  as  I've  mentioned  it  to  Mrs.  Panton,  I  must  make  it  a 
28 
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point,  and  you  know  I'm  not  a  man  to  go  back*  And  you'll  con- 
sider, that  if  you  disoblige  me,  you  can't  expect  that  1  should 
continue  my  friendship,  and  protection,  and  patronage,  and 
all  that."  u  Be  assured,  Sir,  1  expect  nothing  from  you,"  said 
Erasmus,  >"  and  desire  nothing ;  I  have  the  happiness  and 
honour  to  belong  to  a  profession,  in  which,  if  a  man  does  not 
merit  confidence,  no  patronage  can  long  be  of  use  to  him,  and  in 
which,  if  he  does  deserve  it,  he  will  succeed  without  requiring 
any  man's  patronage."— Much  less  the  patronage  of  such  a 
one  as  you! — Erasmus  would  have  said,  but  that  he  commanded 
his  indignation,  or,  perhaps,  it  was  extinguished  by  contempt 
A  servant  now  came  to  announce  that  dinner  was  waiting. 
ki  very  bad  humour  Mr.  Panton,  nevertheless,  eat  an  excel- 
lent dinner,  growling  over  every  thing  as  he  devoured  it 

Constance  seemed  much  grieved  by  her  Cither's  unseasonable 
fit  of  rudeness  and  obstinacy ;  with  sweetness  of  temper,  and 
filial  duty  she  bore  with  his  humour,  and  concealed  it  as  far  as 
she  could  from  observation.    Mrs.  Panton  was  displeased 
with  this,  and  once  went  so  far,  as  to  whisper  to  Erasmds, 
"  that  her  step-daughter  wanted  spirit  sadly,  but  that  fefe 
ought  never  to  mind  that,  but  to  take  a  broad  hint,  and  keep 
his  ground." — Constance  blushed  scarlet  at  these  hints  of 
Mrs.  Panton,  from  which  she  evidently  suffered  more,  than 
from  her  father's  preposterous  ill  humour.    Erasmus,  who 
with  great  simplicity,  and  an  upright  character,  had  quick  ob- 
servation and  tact,  perceived  pretty  nearly  what  was  going 
on  in  the  family.     He  saw  that  the  step-mother,  under  an  air 
of  frank  and  coarse  good  nature,  was  cunning  and  interested ; 
that  she  wished  to  encourage  the  daughter  to  open  war  with 
the  father ;  knowing  that  nothing  could  incense  him  ao  much 
as  Constance's  thinking  of  a  poor  physician,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting of  an  Earl's  son  ;  Mrs.  Panton  wished  then  to  fan  to ' 
a  name  the  spark,  which  she  was  confident  existed  in  his 
daughter's  heart.  Erasmus,  who  was  not  apt  to  fancy  that  la- 
dies liked  him,  endeavoured  to  relieve  Constance  from  the 
agonizing  apprehension,  which  he  saw  she  felt  of  his  being 
misled  by  her  mother's  hints,  he  appeared  sometimes  not  to 
hear,  and  at  other  times  not  to  understand,  what  Mrs.  Panton 
said;  and  at  last  talked  so  loud  across  the  table  to  Mr.  Hen- 
ry, about  letters  from  Godfrey,  and  the  officers  of  all  the  reg- 
iments in  or  out  of  England,  that  no  other  subject  could  be  in- 
troduced, and  no  other  voice  could  be  heard.    As  soon  as  he 
decently  could,  after  dinner,  Dr.  Percy  took  his  leave,  heart- 
Uy  glad  to  escape  from  his  awkward  situation,  and  from  the 
patronage  of  Mr.  Fanton.    Erasmus  was  mistaken,  however, 
in  supposing  that  Mr.  Panton  could  do  him  no  harm.    It  is 
true  that  he  could  not  deny,  that  Dr.  Percy  had  restored  him 
to  health,  and  the  opinion,  which  had  spread  in  the  city,  of 
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Dr.  Percy's  skill  was  not,  and  could  not,  be  diminished  by 
Mr.  Panton's  ratling  against  him ;  but  when  be  hinted  that 
the  young  physician  had  practised  upon  his  daughter's  heart, 
all  the  rich  citizens,  who  had  daughters  to  watch,  began  to 
consider  him  as  a  dangerous  person,  and  resolved  never  to 
call  him  in,  except  in  some  desperate  case.  Mrs*  Panton's 
gossiping  confidences  did  more  harm  than  her  husband's  loud 
complaints ;  and  the  very  eagerness  which  poor  Constance 
showed  to  vindicate  Dr.  Percy,  and  to  declare  the  truth,  ser> 
ved  only  to  confirm  the  sagaciously  nodding  mothers  and 
the  overwise  fathers  in  their  own  opinions.  Mr.  Henry 
said  and  did  what  be  could  for  Erasmus,  but  what  could  & 
done  by  a  young  man  shut  up  all  day  in  a  counting  house  ? 
or  who  would  listen  to  any  thing  that  was  said  by  a  young 
man  without  station  or  name  f  Mr.  Gresbam  unluckily  was  at 
this  time  at  his  country  seat.  Poor  Erasmus  found  his  prac- 
tice in  the  city  decline  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  and  he  be* 
gan  a  little  to  doubt  the  truth  of  that  noble  sentiment,  which 
he  bad  so  proudly  expressed.  He  was  comforted,  however, 
by  letters  from  his  father  ;  who  strongly  approved  his.  con- 
tract, and  who  maintained,  that  truth  would  at  last  prevail,  and 
that  the  prejudice  which  had  been  raised  against  him  Would, 
in  time,  be  turned  to  his  advantage. 

It  happened  that,  while  old  Panton,  in  his  present  ludicrous 
fit  of  obstinacy,  was  caballing  against  our  young  physician 
with  all  his  might  in  the  city,  the  remote  consequences  of  his 
absurdities  were  operating  in  Dr.  Percy's  favour  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town.  Our  readers  may  recollect  having  heard 
of  a  footman,  whom  Mr.  Panton  turned  away  for  laughing  at 
his  perversity.  Erasmus  had  at  the  time  pleaded  in  the  poor 
fellow's  favour,  and  had,  afterwards,  when  the  servant  was  out 
of  place,  in  distress,  and  ill,  humanely  attended  him,  and  cur- 
ed a  child  of  his,  who  had  inflamed  eyes.  This  man  was 
now  in  the  service  of  a  rich  and  very  fine  lady,  who  lived  in 
Grosvenor  Square — Lady  Spilsbury.  Her  Ladyship  had 
several  sickly  children — children  rendered  sickly  by  their 
mother's  overweening  and  injudicious  care.  Alarmed  succes- 
sively by  every  fashionable  medical  terror  of  the  day,  she 
dosed  her  children  with  every  specific  which  was  publicly 
advertised,  -or  privately  recommended.  No  creatures  of  their 
age  had  taken  such  quantities  of  Ching's  lozenges,  GodboldPs 
elixir,  Or  Dixon's  antibtlious  pills.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  dangers,  which  had  at  first  been  imaginary,  became 
real ;  these  little  victims  of  domestic  medicine  never  had  a 
day's  health  ;  they  looked,  and  were,  more  dead  than  alive. 
Still  the  mother,  in  the  midst  of  hourly  alarms,  was  in  admi- 
ration of  her  own  medical  skill,  which  she  said  bad  actually 
preserved,  in  spite  of  nature,  children  of  such  sickly  consti* 
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tutions.  In  consequence  of  this  conviction,  she  redoubled 
her  vigilance,  and  the  most  trivial  accident  was  magnified  into 
a  symptom  of  the  greatest  importance. 

It  happened  on  the  day  when  the  eldest  Miss  Spilsbury 
had  miraculously  attained  her  seventh  year,  a  slight  inflam- 
mation was  discerned  in  her  right  eye,  which  was  attributed 
by  her  mother  to  her  having  neglected  the  preceding  day, 
to  bathe  it  in  elder-flower  water  ;  by  her  governess,  to  her 
having  sat  up  the  preceding  night  to  supper  ;  by  her  maid, 
to  her  a  having  been  found  peeping  through  a  windy  key* 
hole ;"  and  by  the  young  lady  herself,  to  her  "  having  been 
kept  poring  for  two  hours  over  her  French  lesson." 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  cause,  the  inflam- 
mation evidently  increased,  either  in  consequence,  or  in  spite 
of  the  innumerable  remedies  applied  internally  and  external- 
ly. .  In  vain  the  apothecary  cleared  the  passages,  in  vain  mer- 
curial ointment,  and  blistering,  and  leecnes,  took  their  course 
— the  eye  grew  redder  and  redder,  and  as  red  as  blood,  the 
nose  inflamed,  and  the  mother,  in  great  alarm  for  the  beauty, 
as  well  as  health  of  her  child,  sent  for  Sir  Amyas  Courtney. 
He  had  already  won  Lady  Spilsbury's  heart,  by  recommena- 
ing  to  her  the  Aomin  tefca,  or  Tartar  tea ;  which  enables  the 
Tartars  to  digest  raw  flesh,  and  tinges  water  of  a  red  colour. 

Sir  Amyas  pronounced,  that  the  young  lady  had  heredita- 
ry nerves,  besought  Lady  Spilsbury  to  compose  herself,  as- 
sured her  the  inflammation  was  purely  symptomatic,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  subdue  the  continual  nervous  inclination  to 
shrivel  up  the  nose,  which  he  trusted  he  could  in  time  mas- 
ter, all  would  go  well.  But  Sir  Amyas  attended  every  day 
for  a  month,  yet  never  got  the  mastery  of  this  nervous  incli- 
nation. Lady  Spilsbury  then  was  persuaded  it  could  not  be 
nerves,  it  must  be  scrofula,  and  she  called  in  Dr.  Frumpton, 
the  man  for  scrofula.    He  of  course  confirmed  her  Ladyship 

in  her  opinion  ;  for  a  week  d d  nerves  and  Sir  Amyas  ; 

threw  in  desparate  doses  of  calomel  for  another  month,  redu- 
ced the  poor  child  to  what  the  maid  called  an  attorny,  and  still 
the  inflammation  increased.  Lady  Spilsbury  desired  a  con- 
sultation of  physicians,  but  Dr.  Frumpton  would  not  consult 
with  Sir  Amyas,  nor  would  Sir  Amyas  consult  with  Doctor 
Frumpton.  Lady  Spilsbury  began  to  dread,  that  the  sight 
of  the  eye  would  be  injured,  and  this  idea  terrified  the  moth- 
er almost  out  of  her  senses.  In  the  suspension  of  authority 
which  terror  produces  in  a  family,  the  lady's  maid  usually 
usurps  considerable  power. 

Now,  her  Ladyship's  maid  had  been  offended  by  Dr. 
Frumpton's  calling  her  my  good  girl,  and  by  Sir  Amyas  Court- 
ney's having  objected  to  a  green  silk  bandage,  which  she  had 
recommended  ;  so  that  she  could  not  abide  either  of  the  gen- 
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tlemen,  and  she  was  confident  the  young  lady  would  never 
;et  well,  while  they  had  the  management  of  affairs ;  she 
tad  heard — but  she  did  not  mention  from  whom,  she  was 
too  diplomatic  to  give  up  her  authority, — she  had  heard  of 
a  young  physician,  a  Dr.  Percy,  who  had  performed  wonder- 
ful great  cures  in  the  city,  and  bad  in  particular  cured  a  young 
lady  who  had  an  inflamed  eye,  just  for  all  the  world  like  Miss 
Spilsbury's.  In  this  last  assertion  there  was,  perhaps,  some 
little  exaggeration  ;  but  it  produced  a  salutary  effect  upon 
Lady  Spilsbury's  imagination  ;  the  footman  was  immediately 
despatched  for  Dr.  Percy,  and  ordered  to  make  all  possible 
haste.  Thus,  by  one  of  those  petty  underplots  of  life,  which 
often  unknown,  to  us,  are  continually  going  on,  our  young  phy- 
sician was  brought  into  a  situation,  where  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  his  abilities.  These  favourable  accidents 
happen  to  many  men,  who  are  not  able  to  make  use  of  them, 
and  thus  the  general  complaint  is  preferred  of  want  of  good 
fortune,  or  of  opportunity  for  talents  to  distinguish  themselves. 

Upon  Dr.  Percy's  arrival  at  Lady  Spilsbury's,  he  immedi- 
ately perceived,  that  parties  ran  high,  and  that  the  partisans 
were  all  eager  to  know,  whether  he  would  pronounce  the 
young  lady's  case  to  be  nervous  or  scrofulous.  He  was  as- 
sailed by  a  multitude  of  female  voices,  and  requested  particu- 
larly to  attend  to  innumerable  contradictory  symptoms,  be- 
fore he  was  permitted  even  to  see  his  patient.  He  attended 
carefully  to  whatever  facts  he  could  obtain,  pure  from  opinion 
and  misrepresentation.  The  young  lady  was  in  a  darkened 
room,  he  begged  to  have  a  little  more  light  admitted,  though 
she  was  in  such  pain,  that  she  could  scarcely  endure  it.  Our 
young  physician  had  the  great  advantage  of  possessing  the 
use  of  his  senses  and  understanding,  unbiassed  by  medical 
theories,  or  by  the  authority  of  great  names  :  he  was  not  al- 
ways trying  to  force  symptoms  to  agree  with  previous  descrip- 
tions, but  he  was  actually  able  to  see,  hear,  and  judge  of  them, 
as  they  really  appeared.  There  was  a  small  protuberance  on 
the  left  side  of  the  nose,  which  on  his  pressing  it,  gave  great 
pain  to  the  child. 

44  Dear  me !  Miss,  you  know,"  said  the  maid,  "  it  is  not  in 
your  nose  you  feel  the  great  pain  ....  You  know  you  told 
Sir  A  my  as  Courtney  t'other  day  ....  that  is,  Sir  A  my  as 
Courtney  told  you  .  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Percy  insisted,  that  the  child  should  be  permitted  to 
speak  for  herself ;  and,  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  not 
saying  the  thing  that  she  was  expected  to  say,  she  described 
her  present  and  past  feelings.  She  said,  tt  that  the  pain 
seemed  lately  to  have  changed  from  where  it  was  before — that 
it  had  changed  ever  since  Dr.  Frumpton's  opening  his  snuff- 
box near  her  had  made  her  sneeze."      This  sneeze  was 
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thought  by  all  but  Dr«  Percy,  to  be  a  circumstance  too  trivial 
to  be  worth  mentioning.  But  on  this  hint  he  determined  to 
repeat  the  experiment*  He  had  often  thought,  that  many  of 
the  pains,  which  are  supposed  to  be  symptoms  of  certain  dis- 
eases, many  disorders,  which  baffle  the  skill  of  medicine,  orig* 
inate  in  accidents,  by  which  extraneous  substances  are  taken 
or  forced  into  different  parts  of  the  body.  He  ordered  some 
cephalic  snuff  to  be  administered  to  the  patient  All  present 
looked  with  contempt  at  the  physician,  who  proposed  such  a 
simple  remedy. But  soon  after  the  child  bad  sneezed  vio- 
lently and  repeatedly,  Dr.  Percy  saw  a  little  bit  of  green  silk 
appear,  Which  was  drawn  from  the  nostril,  to  the  patient's 
great  and  immediate  relief— her  brothers  and  sisters  then  re- 
collected having  seen  her,  two  months  before,  stuffing  up  her 
nose  a  bit  of  green  ribbon,  which  she  said  she  liked,  because 
it  smelt  of  some  pef  fume.  The  cause  of  the  inflammation  re* 
moved,  it  soon  subsided,  the  eye  and  nose  recovered  their 
natural  size  and  colour  ;  and  every  body  said,  "  who  would 
have  thought  it  ?"  All  but  Dr.  Frumpton,  and  Sir  Amyas 
Courtney,  who,  in  the  face  of  demonstration,  maintained  each 
his  own  opinion  ;  declaring,  that  the  green  ribbon  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  business.  The  sudden  recovery  of  the 
child,  Sir  Amyas  said,  proved  to  him  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  that  the  disease  was,  as  be  at  first  pronounced— ner- 
vous. Dr.  Frumpton  swore,  that  scrofula  would  soon  break 
out  again  in  another  shape  ;  and,  denouncing  vengeance 
against  generations  yet  unborn,  he  left  Lady  Spilsbury's  chil- 
dren to  take  the  consequence  of  trusting  to  a  youngster,  whose 
impertinent  interference  he  could  never  forget  or  forgive.  In 
spite  of  all  that  the  two  angry  and  unsuccessful  physicians 
could  say,  the  recovery  of  the  child's  eye  redounded  much  to 
Dr.  Percy's  honour,  and  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  sev- 
eral men  of  science  and  celebrity,  who  frequented  Lady 
Spilsbury's  excellent  dinners.  Even  the  intemperance  of  Dr. 
Frumpton's  anger  was  of  service,  for  in  consequence  of  his 
furious  assertions,  inquiry  was  made  into  the  circumstances, 
and  the  friends  of  Erasmus  had  then  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
ducing in  his  defence  the  Irish  porter.  His  cause  could  not 
be  in  better  hands. 

With  that  warmth  and  eloquence  of  gratitude,  characteristic 
of  his  country,  the  poor  fellow  told  his  story  so  as  to  touch 
every  heart.  Among  others  it  particularly  affected  an  officer 
just  returned  from  our  armies  on  the  Continent.  And  by  him 
it  was  the  next  day  repeated  at  the  table  of  a  celebrated 
General,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  conduct  of 
certain  army  surgeons.  Lord  Oldborough  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  company  ;  the  name  of  Percy  struck  his  ear  ;  the 
moment  Erasmus  was  thus  brought  to  his  recollection,  he  at* 
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tended  particularly  to  what  the  officer  was  saying ;  and,  after 
bearing  two  circumstances,  which  were  so  marked  with  hu- 
manity and  good  sense,  his  Lordship  determined  to  give  what 
assistance  he  could  to  the  rising  credit  of  the  son  of  his  old 
friend,  by  calling  him  in  for  Lady  Oldborough,  who  was  in  a 

declining  state  of  health. But  Sir  Amyas  Courtney,  who 

had  long  attended  her  Ladyship,  endeavoured  with  all  the 
address  of  hatred,  to  prejudice  her  against  his  young  rival, 
and  to  prevent  her  complying  with  her  Lord's  request.  De- 
pending on  her  habitual  belief,  that  he  was  essential  to  her 
existence,  Sir  Amyas  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  if  Dr. 
Percy  should  be  sent  for,  he  must  discontinue  his  visits.  Lord 
Oldborough,  however,  whom  the  appearance  of  opposition  to 
his  will  always  confirmed  in  his  purpose,  cut  short  the  matter 
by  a  few  peremptory  words. 

Sir  Amyas,  the  soft  silken  Sir  Amyas,  could  not  for  an  in* 
stant  stand  before  the  terror  of  Lord  Oldborough's  eye — the 
moment  he  was  told  that  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  discon- 
tinue his  visits — a  his  regard  .  ...  his  attachment 

his  devotion  for  Lady  Oldborough,  prevented  the  possibility 
of  abandoning  her  Ladyship  ;  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
private  feelings,  perhaps,  bis  private  prejudices,  his  judgment, 
m  short  any  thing,  every  thing,  sooner  than  disoblige  Lord 
Oldborough,  or  any  of  his  family."  Lord  Oldborough,  satis- 
fied with  the  submission,  scarcely  staid  to  hear  the  end  of 
the  speech,  but  rang  the  bell,  ordered  that  Dr.  Percy  should 
be  sent  for,  and  went  to  attend  a  cabinet  council. 

Lady  Oldborough  received  him  as  it  might  be  supposed  that 
a  very  sickly,  very  much  prejudiced,  very  proud  lady  of  qual- 
ity, would  receive  a  physician  without  a  name,  who  was  forc- 
ed upon  her  in  opposition  to  her  long  habits  of  reliance  on  her 
courtly  favourite.  Her  present  disease,  as  Dr.  Percy  believ* 
ed,  was  water  upon  her  chest,  and  there  was  some  chance  of 
saving  her,  by  the  remedies  which  have  been  found  successful 
in  a  first  attack  of  that  complaint ;  but  Sir  Amyas  had  pro- 
nounced, that  her  Ladyship's  disorder  was  merely  nervous 
spasms,  consequent  upon  a  bilious  attack,  and  he  could  not,  or 
would  not,  recede  from  his  opinion  ;  his  prescriptions,  to 
which  her  Ladyship  devoutly  adhered  to  the  last,  were  all 
directed  against  bile  and  nerves.  She  would  not  hear  of  wa- 
ter on  the  chest,  or  take  any  of  the  remedies  proposed  by  Dr. 
Percy.  Lady  Oldborough  died  ten  days  after  he  was  called 
in.  Those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  that  is,  above 
nine  tenths  of  all  who  talked  about  it,  affirmed,  that  poor 
Lady  Oldborough's  death  was  occasioned  by  her  following 
the  rash  prescriptions  of  a  young  physician,  who  had  been 
forced  upon  her  by  Lord  Oldborough  ;  and  who,  unacquaint- 
ed with  her  Ladyship's  constitution,  had  mistaken  the  nature 
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of  her  complaint.  All  her  Ladyship's  female  relations  joined 
in  this  clamour,  for  they  were  most  of  them  friends  or  parti- 
sans of  Sir  Amyas  Courtney.  The  rank  and  conspicuous  sit- 
uation of  Lord  Oldborough  interested  vast  numbers  in  the  dis- 
cussion, which  was  carried  on  in  every  fashionable  circle  the 
day  after  her  Ladyship'*  decease. 

Dr.  Percy  took  a  decided  step  in  this  emergency.  He 
went  to  the  minister,  to  whom  no  one,  friend  or  enemy,  had 
ventured  to  give  the  slightest  hint  of  the  reports  in  circulation. 
Dr.  Percy  plainly  stated  the  facts,  represented  that  his  char- 
acter and  the  fate  of  bis  whole  life  were  at  stake,  and  be- 
sought his  Lordship  to  have  the  truth  examined  into,  by  emi- 
nent and  impartial  physicians.  Erasmus  was  aware  of  all  he 
hazarded  in  making  this  request — aware  that  he  must  hurt 
Lord  Oldborough's  feelings — that  he  must  irritfte  him  by 
bringing  to  bis  view  at*  once,  and  in  this  critical  moment,  a 
number  of  family  cabals,  of  which  he  was  ignorant — aware 
that  Lord  Oldborough  was  oppressed  with  business,  public 
and  private  ;  and  that,  above  all  things,  he  was  impatient  of 
any  intrusion  upon  his  hours  of  privacy.  But  all  these  sub- 
ordinate considerations  vanished  before  Lord  Q  Id  borough's 
magnanimity.  Without  saying  one  word,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  an  order,  that  proper  means  should  be  taken,  to  ascer- 
tain the  disease  of  which  Lady  Oldborough  died. 

The  report  made,  in  consequence  of  this  order,  by  the  sur- 

5 eons,  conGrmed  Dr.  Percy's  opinion,  that  her  Ladyship's 
iscase  was  water  on  the  chest — and  Lord  Oldborough  took 
effectual  means  to  give  the  truth  publicity. 

u  You  peed  not  thank  me,  Dr.  Percy — You  have  a  right  to 
expect  justice,  more  you  will  never  want.  My  assistance 
might,  it  seems,  have  been  injurious,  but  can  never  be  neces- 
sary to  y?ur  reputation." 

These  few  words — much  from  Lord  Oldborough — and 
which  he  took  care  to  sav  when  they  could  be  heard  by  num- 
bers, were  quickly  circulated.  The  physicians  and  surgeons, 
who  had  given  in  their  report  were  zealous  in  maintaining  the 
truth  ;  ^medical  and  political  parties  were  interested  in  the  af- 
fair, the  name  of  Dr.  Percy  was  joined  with  the  first  names 
in  the  medical  world,  and  repeated  by  the  first  people  in  the 
great  world,  so  that  with  surprising  celerity  he  became  known 
and  fashionable.  And  thus  the  very  circumstance,  that 
threatened  his  ruin,  was  by  his  civil  courage  and  decided 
judgment,  converted  into  the  means  of  his  rising  into  emi- 
nence. 

Late  one  night,  after  a  busy  and  fatiguing  day,  just  as  Eras- 
mus had  got  into  bed,  and  was  settling  himself  comfortably  to 
sleep,  he  heard  a  loud  knock  at  the  door.  "  Mr.  Henry,  Sir, 
from  Mr.  Panton's  in  the  city,  wishes  to  speak  with  you." 
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u  Show  him  in.  So  Old  Panton,  I  suppose 

Some  indigestion  has  brought  him  to  reason  P* 

u  Oh  I  no  such  thing,"  interrupted  Mr.  Henry,  "  I  would 
not  have  disturbed  you  at  this  time  of  night  for  any  such  tri- 
fle, but  our  excellent  friend  Mr.  Gresham"  .  .  .  . 

"  What  of  him?"    cried  Erasmus,  starting  up  in  bed. 

"  Is  ill — but  whether  dangerously  or  not  I  cannot  tell  you. 
An  .express  from  his  house  in  the  countrj  has  just  arrived  ;  I 
heard  the  letter  read,  but  could  not  get  it  to  bring  to  you.  It 
was  written  to  Old  Panton  from  Mr.  Gresham's  house-keeper, 
without  her  master's  knowledge,  as  he  has  no  opinion  of  phy- 
sicians, she  said,  except  of  a  young  Dr.  Percy,  and  did  not 
like  to  send  for  him  for  such  a  trifle  as  a  sore  throat,  lest  it 
should  hurt  his  practice  to  leave  town  at  this  season." 

Erasmus  staid  to  hear  no  more,  but  ordered  horses  instant- 
ly, set  out,  and  travelled  with  all  possible  expedition.  He 
had  reason  to  rejoice  that  he  had  not  made  a  moment's  delay. 
He  found  Mr.  Gresham  actually  suffocating  from  a  quinsey. 
A  surgeon  bad  been  sent  for  from  the  next  town,  but  was  not 
at  home.  Erasmus,  the  instant  he  saw  Mr.  Gresham,  per- 
ceiving the  danger,  without  saying  one  syllable,  sprang  to  the 
bedi  lanced  the  throat,  and  Saved  the  life  of  his  valuable 
friend.  The  surgeon,  who  came  the  next  day,  said  that "  Dr. 
Percy  ought  to  have  waited  for  his  arrival,  and  that  a  physi- 
cian might  be  severely  blamed  for  performing  a  surgical  ope- 
ration •  •  •  •  that  it  was  a  very  indelicate  thing." 

But  Mr.  Gresham,  who  had  fallen  into  a  comfortable  sleep, 
did  not  bear  him  ;  nor  did  Dr.  Percy,  who  was  writing  the 
following  letter  to  his  father  : 


.#  #  *  *  u  You  will  sympathize  with  me,  my  dear  fath- 
er, and  all  my  friends  at  home  will  sympathize  in  the  joy  I 
feel  at  seeing  this  excellent  man,  this  kind  friend,  recovering 
under  my  care.  These  are  some  of  the  happy  moments 
which,  in  my  profession,  repay  us  for  years  of  toil,  disap- 
pointment, and  sufferings— Yes,  sufferings— for  we  must  suffer 
with  those  that  suffer— We  must  daily  and  hourly  behold 
every  form  of  pain,  acute  or  lingering  :  numbers,  every  year 
of  our  lives,  we  must  see  perish,  the  victims  of  incurable  dis- 
ease. We  are  doomed  to  hear  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and 
the  lamentations,  sometimes  the  reproaches,  of  surviving 
friends  ;  often  and  often  must  the  candid  and  humane  physi- 
cian deplore  the  insufficiency  of  his  art.  But  there  are  suc- 
cessful, gloriously  successful  moments,  which  reward  us  for 
all  the  painful  duties,  all  the  unavailing  regrets  of  our  profes- 
sion. 

29 
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"  This  day — I  shall  rccal  to  my  mind,  whenever  my  spirits 
sink,  or  whenever  my  fortitude  begins  to  fail.  I  wish  you 
could  see  the  gratitude  and  joy  in  the  looks  of  all  Mr.  Gres- 
ham's  servants*  He  is  much  beloved  and  esteemed.  His 
death  would  have  been  a  pnblie  loss,  for  the  beneficent  use 
he  makes  of  his  princely  fortune  has  rendered  numbers  de- 
pendent on  him  tor  the  comforts  of  lift. He  lives  here  in 

a  palace,  and  every  thing  he  has  done,  whether  in  building  or 
planting,  in  encouraging  the  useful  or  the  fine  arts,  has  Men 
done  with  a  judicious  and  magnificent  spirit.  Surely  this 
man  ought  to  be  happy  in  his  own  reflections,  and  yet  he  does 

not  seem  to  me  as  nappy  as  be  deserves  to  be. 1  shall 

stay  here  till  I  see  him  out  of  all  danger  of  relapse — He  has 
just  wakened Adieu— for  the  present." 

In  continuation  of  this  letter  the  following  was  written  the 
next  day. * 

"  All  danger  is  over— my  friend  is  convalescent,  and  I  shall 
return  to  town  to-morrow— But  would  you  think,  my  dear 
father,  that  the  real  cause  of  Mr.  Greshamrs  being  unhappy — 
is  Patronage.  By  accident  I  made  use  of  that  word  in  speak- 
ing of  Old  Paaton's  quarrel  with  me,  and  he  cursed  the  word 
the  moment  I  pronounced  it—-44  Yes  !"  he  exclaimed,  u  It 
is  twice  accursed,  once  in  the  giving,  and  once  in  the  receiv- 
ing.9' Then  he  began,  in  the  most  feeling  manner,  to  describe 
the  evils  attendant  upon  being  a  patron.  He  has  done  his  ut- 
most to  relieve  and  encourage  genius  in  distress  ;  but  among 
all  the  poets,  painters,  artists*  and  men  of  letters,  whom,  in 
various  ways,  he  has  obliged,  he  has  scarcely  been  able  t* 
satisfy  the  vanity  or  the  expectations  of  any.  Some  have 
passed  from  excessive  adulation  to  gross  abuse  of  him — many 
more  torment  him  continually  with  their  complaints  and  in- 
vectives against  each  other ;  and,  instead  of  having  done  good 
by  his  generosity,  he  finds  that  in  a  variety  of  instances,  of 
which  he  detailed  the  circumstances,  he  has  done  much  mis- 
chief, and,  as  he  says,  infinite  injury  to  his  own  peace  of  mind 
—for  he  has  burtbened  himself  with  the  care  of  a  number  of 
people,  who  cannot  be  made  happy.  He  has  to  deal  with 
men  but  partially  cultivated  ;  with  talents,  unaccompanied  by 
reason,  justice,  or  liberality  of  sentiment.  With  great  feeling 
himself,  he  suffers  acutely  from  all  their  jealousies  and  quar- 
rels, and  from  the  near  and  perpetual  view  of  the  littlenesses 
by  which  artists  too  often  degrade  themselves.— -Another 
man  in  Mr.  Gresham's  situation  would  become  a  misanthro- 
pist, and  would  comfort  himself  by  railing  against  the  ingrati- 
tude of  mankind,  but  this  would  not  comfort  Mr.  Gresham. 
He  loves  his  fellow-creatures,  and  sees  their  faults  in  sorrow 
rather  than  in  anger.— — I  have  known  him,  and  intimately, 
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for  a  considerable  time,  and  yet  I  never  heard  him  speak  on 
this  subject  but  once  before,  when  the  painter,  whom  I  used 
to  call  the  irritable  genius,  had  caricatured  him  in  return  for 
all  his  kindness* 

"  Though  it  is  not  easy  to  change  the  habits,  or  to  alter  the 
views  and  objects  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Gresham,  past  the  me- 
ridian of  life,  yet  I  cannot  help  flattering  myself,  that  this 
might  be  effected*  If  he  would,  by  one  bold  effort,  shake  off 
these  dependants,  the  evening  of  his  days  might  yet  be  se~ 
rene  and  happy.  He  wants  friends,  not  prot6g6ts.  I  have 
advised  him,  as  soon  as  his  strength  will  permit,  to  take  a  lit- 
tle tour,  which  will  bring  him  into  your  part  of  the  country. 
He  wishes  much  to  become  acquainted  with  all  our  family, 
and  I  have  given  him  a  note  of  introduction*  Yog,  my  dear 
father,  can  say  to  him  more  than  I  could  with  propriety. 

"  Mr.  Gresham  knows  how  to  accept  as  well  as  to  give. 
He  allows  me  to  have  the  pleasure  of  proving  to  him,  that, 
where  my  friends  are  concerned,  I  am  above  pecuniary  con- 
siderations*  My  love  te  my  dear  mother,  Rosamond,  and 

Caroline Your  affectionate  son,  w  E.  Pmicy." 

Though  Mr.  Gresham  would  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  bis 
young  friend  and  physician,  by  pressing  upon  him  at  the  mo- 
ment any  remuneration,  or  by  entering  into  any  calculation  of 
the  loss  he  would  sustain  by  bis  absence  from  London  at  this 
critical  season,  he  took  his  own  methods  of  justly  recompens- 
ing Dr.  Percy.  Erasmus  found  at  his  door,  the  day  after  his 
return  to  town,  a  plain,  but  excellent  chariot  and  horses,  with 
a  note  from  Mr.  Gresham,  written  in  such  terms  as  precluded 
the  possibility  of  refusing  the  offer. 

The  celebrated  London  physician,  who  said  that  he  was 
not  paid  for  three  weeks9  attendance  in  the  country,  by  a 
draught  for  two  thousand  pounds  $  and  who,  when  the  pen 
was  put  into  his  own  hands,  wrote  four  in  the  place  of  twow 
would  smile  in  acorn,  at  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Gresham,  ana 
the  disinterestedness  of  Dr.  Percy* 
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iMUr  from  Caroline  to  Eromms* 

"  My  mar  Erasmus, 
"  Your  friend  and  patient,  Mr.  Gresham,  was  so  eager  to 
take  your  advice,  and  so  quick  in  bis  movements,  that  your 
letter,  announcing  his  intended  visit,  reached  us  but  a  few 
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days  before  his  arrival  at  the  Hills.  And  •  •  •  mark  bow 
great  and  little  events,  which  seem  to  have  no  possible  link  of 
connexion,  depend  upon  one  another — Alfred  or  Mr.  Gresham 
must  have  sat  up  all  night,  or  slept  on  the  floor,  had  not  Al- 
fred, that  morning,  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Hungerford, 
summoning  him  to  town  to  draw  her  son's  marriage  settlements. 
It  is  thought  that  Colonel  Hungerford,  whose  leave  of  absence 
from  his  redment  has,  by  special  favour,  been  repeatedly  re- 
moved, will  be  very  soon  sent  abroad.  Lady  Elizabeth 
Pembroke  has,  therefore,  consented  to  his  urgent  desire  for 
their  immediate  union  ;  and  Alfred  will,  I  am  sure,  give  them 
as  little  reason  as  possible  to  complain  of  the  law's  delay. 
Lady  Elizabeth,  who  has  all  that  decision  of  mind  and  true 
courage,  which  you  know  is  so  completely  compatible  with 
the  most  perfect  gentleness  of  disposition  and  softness,  even 
timidity  of  manners,  resolves  to  leave  all  her  relations  and 
friends,  and  to  go  abroad.  She  says,  she  knew  what  sacrifi- 
ces she  must  make  in  marrying  a  soldier,  and  she  is  prepared 
to  make  them  without  hesitation  or  repining. 

u  And  now  to  return  to  your  friend,  Mr.  Gresham.  The 
more  we  see  of  him  the  more  we  like  him..  Perhaps  he  brib- 
ed our  judgment  a  little  at  first  by  the  kind,  affectionate  man- 
ner in  which  he  spoke  of  you  ;  but,  independently  of  this 
prepossession,  we  should,  f  hope,  soon  have  discovered  his 
merit.  He  is  a  good  English  merchant.  Not  a  iM.  Frtporf,  qui 
*fdti  dormer,  mats  qui  ne  s fait  pas  vivref  but  a  well-bred,  well- 
informed  gentleman,  upright,  liberal,  and  benevolent,  without 
singularity  or  oddities  of  any  sort.  His  quiet,  plain  manners, 
free  from  ostentation,  express  so  well  the  kind  feelings  of  his 
mind,  that  I  prefer  them  infinitely  to  what  are  called  polished 
manners.  Last  night  Rosamond  and  I  were  amusing  our- 
selves by  contrasting  him  with  our  recollection  of  the  polish- 
ed M.  de  Tourville — but  as  you  were  not  at  home  at  the  me- 
morable time  of  the  shipwreck,  and  of  M.  de  Tourville's  visit, 
you  cannot  feel  the  force  of  our  parallel  between  these  two 
beings,  the  most  dissimilar  I  have  ever  seen — an  English  mer- 
chant and  a  diplomatic  Frenchman.  You  will  ask,  what  put 
it  into  our  heads  to  make  the  comparison  f  A  slight  circum- 
stance, which  happened  yesterday  evening. Rosamond 

was  showing  Mr.  Gresham  some  of  my  drawings,  and  among 
them  the  copy  of  that  beautiful  miniature  in  M.  de  Tourville's 
snuff-box — My  father  told  him  the  history  of  Euphrosyne,  of 
her  German  prince,  and  Count  Albert.  Mr.  Gresham's  way 
of  listening  struck  us,  by  its  contrast  to  the  manner  of  M.  de 
TourvHle — and  this  led  us  on  to  draw  a  parallel  between  their 
characters.— —Mr.  Gresham,  instead  of  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders, and  smiling  disdainfully — like  the  Frenchman,  at  the 
Quixotism  of  the  young  nobleman,  who  lost  his  favour  at 
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court  by  opposing  the  pasdion  of  his  prince,  was  touched  with 
Count  Albert's  disinterested  character  ;  and  quite  forgetting, 
as  Rosamond  observed,  to  compliment  me  upon  my  picture  of 
Euphrosyne,  he  laid  down  the  miniature  with  a  negligence,  of 
which  M.  de  Tourville  never  would  have  been  guilty,  and 
went  on  eagerly  to  tell  some  excellent  traits  of  the  Count* 
For  instance,  when  he  was  a  very  young  man  in  the  Prussian 
or  Austrian  service,  I  forget  which,  in  the  heat  of  an  engage* 
ment  be  had  his  sabre  lifted  over  the  head  of  one  of  the  ene- 
my's officers,  when,  looking  down,  he  saw  that  the  officer's 
right  arm  was  broken.  The  Count  immediately  stopped,  took 
hold  of  the  disabled  officer's  bridle,  and  led  him  off  to  a  place 

of  safety. This  and  many  other  anecdotes  Mr.  Gresham, 

heard,  when  he  spent  some  time  on  the  Continent  a  few  years 

ago,  whilst  he  was  transacting  some  commercial  business. 

He  had  full  opportunities  of  learning  the  opinions  of  different 
parties  ;  and  ne  says,  that  it  was  the  prayer  of  all  the  good 
and  wise  in  Germany,  whenever  the  hereditary  prince  should 
succeed  to  the  throne,  that  Count  Albert  Altenberg  might  be 
his  minister. 

44  By  the  by,  Mr.  Gresham,  though  he  is  rather  an  elderly 
man,  and  looks  remarkably  cool  and  composed,  shows  all  the 
warmth  of  youth,  whenever  any  of  his  feelings  are  touched. 
He  has  enthusiasm  of  character,  though  not  of  manner.  M. 
de  Tourville  had  enthusiasm  of  manner,  but  not  of  character. 

44 1  wish  you  could  see  how  much  my  father  is  pleased  with 

Jour  friend.  He  has  frequently  repeated— that  Mr.  Gres- 
am,  long  as  he  has  been  trained  in  the  habits  of  mercantile 
life,  is  quite  free  from  the  spirit  of  monopoly  in  small  or  great 
affairs.  My  father  rejoices,  that  his  son  has  made  such  a 
friend.  Rosamond  charged  me  to  leave  her  room  to  write  to 
you  at  the  end  of  my  letter  ;  but  she  is  listening  so  intently 
to  something  Mr.  Gresham  is  telling  her,  that  I  do  not  believe 
she  will  write  one  line.  I  hear  a  few  words,  which  so  much 
excite  my  curiosity,  that  I  must  go  and  listen  too.-— Adieu. 
44  Affectionately  yours, 

44  Caroline  Percy." 

Another  letter  from  Caroline  to  Erasmus,  dated  some  weeks 
after  the  preceding  t 

Tuesday,  14*. 

44  Yes,  my  dear  Erasmus,  your  friend,  Mr.  Gresham,  is  still 
with  us ;  and  he  declares,  that  he  has  not,  for  many  years, 
been  so  happy  as  since  he  came  here.  He  is  now  sufficiently 
intimate  in  this  family  to  speak  of  himself,  and  of  his  own 
feelings  and  plans.  You,  who  know  what  a  horror  he  has  of 
egotism,  will  consider  this  as  a  strong  proof  of  his  liking  us, 
and  of  his  confidence  in  our  regard,    lie  has  related  many  of 
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the  instances,  which,  I  suppose,  he  told  70a,  of  the  ingratitude 
and  disappointments  he  has  met  with  from  persons  whom  he 
attempted  to  serve.  He  has  kept  us  all,  for  hours,  Rosamond 
especially,  in  a  state  of  alternate  pity  and  indignation.  For 
all  that  has  happened,  he  blames  himself  more  than  he  blames 
any  one  else;  and  with  a  mildness  and  candour,  which  makes 
us  at  once  admire  and  love  him,  he  adverts  to  the  causes  of 
his  own  disappointment. 

"  My  father  has  spoken  to  him  as  freely  as  you.  could  de- 
sire. He  has  urged,  that  as  far  as  the  public  good  is  concern- 
ed, free  competition  is  more  advantageous  to  the  arts  and  to 
artists,  than  any  private  patronage  can  be. 

"  If  the  productions  have  real  merit,  they  will  make  their 

own  way If  they  have  not  merit,  they  ought  not  to  make 

their  way.  And  the  same  argument  be  has  applied  to  litera- 
ry merit,  and  to  the  merit,  generally  speaking,  of  persons  as 
well  as  of  things.  He  has  also  plainly  told  Mr.  Greaham, 
that  he  considers  the  trade  of  a  patron  as  one  of  the  most 
thankless,  as  it  is  the  least  useful,  of  all  trades. 

"  All  this  has  made  such  an  impression  upon  your  candid 
friend,  that  he  has  declared  it  to  be  his  determination  to  have 
no  more  protegees,— convinced  that  it  is  much  better  to  leave 
artists  and  men  of  letters  to  advance  themselves  by  their  own 
effort,  and  to  let  the  competition  of  talents  work  fairly  with- 
out the  interference,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  any  of  the  bounties 
and  drawbacks  of  patronage.  *  But  then,9  he  added,  with  a 
sigh,  (  I  am  an  isolated  being — Am  I  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
my  days  without  objects  of  interest  or  affection— —While 
Constance  Panton  was  a  child,  she  was  an  object  to  me,  but 
now  she  must  live  with  her  parents,  or  she  will  marry,  at  all 
events  she  is  rich, — and  is  my  wealth  to  be  only  for  my  self- 
ish gratification  ? — How  happy  you  are,  Mr.  Percy,  who  have 
such  an  amiable  wife,  such  a  large  family,  and  so  many  charm* 
ing  domestic  objects  of  affection  V 

"  Mr.  Gresham  then  walked  away  with  my  father  to  the 
end  of  the  room,  and  continued  his  conversation  in  a  low 
voice,  to  which  I  did  not  think  I  ought  to  listen,  so  I  came  up 
stairs  to  write  to  you. 1  think  you  told  me,  that  Mr.  Gres- 
ham had  suffered  some  disappointment  early  in  life,  which 
prevented  his  marrying  ;  but  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  his  mind 
now  turns  again  to  the  hopes  of  domestic  happiness.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  Rosamond  has  made  an  impression  on  Us  heart. 
I  have  been  as  conveniently  and  meritoriously  deaf,  blind, 
and  stupid  for  some  time  past,  as  possible.  But  though  I  shut 
my  eyes,  and  stop  my  ears,  yet  my  imagination  will  act,  and 
I  can  only  say  to  myself,  as  we  used  to  do  when  wa  ware 
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ehMdren,— a  I  will  not  think  of  it  till  it  comes,  that  I  may 
hare  the  pleasure  of  the  surprise —    ♦***»* 
u  Affectionately  yours, 

44  Caroline  Percy." 

Caroline  was  right — Rosamond  had  made  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  Mr,  Graham's  heart.  His  recollection  of  the  dif- 
ference between  his  age  and  Rosamond's,  and  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  want  of  the  gaiety  and  attractions  of  youth,  ren- 
dered him  extremely  diffident,  and  for  some  time  suppressed 
his  passion,  at  least  delayed  the  declaration  of  his  attach- 
ment. But  Rosamond  seemed  evidently  to  like  his  company 
and  conversation,  and  she  showed  that  degree  of  esteem  and 
interest  for  him,  which,  he  flattered  himself,*toight  be  improv- 
ed into  a  more  tender  affection.  He  ventured  to  make  his 
proposal — He  applied  first  to  Mrs.  Percy,  and  entreated  that 
she  would  make  known  his  sentiments  to  her  daughter. 

When  Mrs.  Percy  spoke  to  Rosamond,  she  was  surprised, 
by  the  very  decided  refusal  which  Rosamond  immediately 

£ve.  Both  Mrs.  Percy  and  Caroline  were  inclined  to  think, 
it  Rosamond  had  not  only  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Gresham, 
but  that  she  had  felt  a  preference  for  him,  which  she  had 
never  before  shown  for  any  other  person — and  they  thought 
that,  perhaps,  some  refinement  of  delicacy  about  accepting 
his  large  fortune,  or  some  fear  that  his  want  of  high  birth, 
and  what  are  called  good  connexions,  would  be  objected  to  by 
her  father  and  mother,  might  be  the  cause  of  this  refusal. 
Mrs.  Percy  felt  extremely  anxious  to  explain  her  own  senti- 
ments, and  fully  to  understand  Rosamond's  feelings.  #  In  this 
anxiety  Caroline  joined  most  earnestly  ;  all  the  kindness, 
sympathy,  and  ardent  affection,  which  Rosamond  had  ever 
shown  for  her,  when  the  interests  of  her  heart  were  in  ques- 
tion, were  strong  in  Caroline's  recollection,  and  these  were 
now  fully  returned.  Caroline  thought  Mr.  Gresham  was  too 
old  for  her  sister,  but  she  considered  that  this  objection,  and 
all  others,  should  yield  to  Rosamond's  own  opinion  and  taste. 
She  agreed  with  her  mother  in  imagining,  that  Rosamond  was 
not  quite  indifferent  to  his  merit  and  to  his  attachment. 

Mrs.  Percy  began  by  assuring  Rosamond,  that  she  should 
be  left  entirely  at  liberty  to  decide  according  to  her  own  judg- 
ment and  feelings.  "  You  have  seen,  my  dear,  how  your 
father  and  I  have  acted  towards  your  sister  ;  and  you  may 
be  sure,  that  we  shall  show  you  equal  justice.  Though  par- 
ents are  accused  of  always  rating  "  a  good  estate  above  a 
faithful  lover,"  yet  you  will  recollect,  that  Mr.  Barclay's  good 
estate  did  not  induce  us  to  press  his  suit  with  Caroline.  Mr. 
Gresham  has  a  large  fortune  ;  and,  to  speak  in  Lady  Jane 
Granville's  style,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  my  dear  Rosa- 
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mond,  that  this  would  be  a  most  advantageous  match ;  but 
for  this  very  reason  we  are  particularly  desirous,  that  you 
should  determine  for  yourself— At  the  same  time  let  me  tell 
you,  that  lama  little  surprised  by  the  promptness  of  your  decis- 
ion— Let  me  be  sure  that  this  negative  is  serious — Let  me  be 
sure,  that  I  rightly  understand  you,  my  love — Now,  when  on- 
ly your  own  Caroline  is  present,  tell  me  what  are  your  ob- 
jections to  Mr.  Gresham  ?" 

Thanks  for  her  mother's  kindness  ;  thanks,  repeated,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  were,  for  a  considerable  time,  all  the  an- 
swer that  could  be  obtained  from  Rosamond.  At  length  she 
said  :  "  Without  having  any  particular  objection  to  a  per- 
son, surely,  if  I  cannot  love  him,  that  is  sufficient  reason  for  my 
not  wishing  to  marry  him."  Rosamond  spoke  these  words 
in  so  feeble  atone,  and  with  so  much  hesitation,  colouring  at  the 
same  time  so  much,  that  her  mother  and  sister  were  still  un- 
certain, bow  they  were  to  understand  her  if— and  Mrs.  Percy 
replied  :  "  Undoubtedly,  my  dear,  if  you  cannot  love  him 
— -but  that  is  the  question.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  you  cannot 
love  him  P  aOh!  quite  certain  ....  I  believe."  "This 
certainly  seems  to  have  come  very  suddenly,"  said  her  moth- 
er, smiling.  u  What  can  you  mean,  mother  ?"  u  I  mean, 
that  you  did  not  show  any  decided  dislike  to  him  till  within  these 
few  hours,  my  dear."  "  Dislike !—  I  don't  feel  •  •  •  •  I  hope  I 
don't  show  any  dislike —  I  am  sure  I  should  be  very  ungrate- 
ful   On  the  contrary  ...  It  would  be  impossible 

for  any  body,  who  is  good  for  any  thing,  to  dislike  Mr.  Gres- 
ham." "  Then  you  can  neither  like  him  nor  dislike  him  ? — 
You  are  in  a  state  of  absolute  indifference." 

"  That  is,  except  .  •  •  gratitude — gratitude  for  all  his  kind- 
ness to  Erasmus,  and  for  his  partiality  to  me — gratitude  I  cer- 
tainly feel.^   "  And  esteem  ?"    "  Yes  ;  to  be  sure,  esteem." 

"  And  I  think,"  continued  her  mother,  "  that  before  he 
committed  this  crime  of  proposing  for  you,  Rosamond,  you 
used  to  show  some  of  the  indignation  of  a  good  friend  against 
those  ungrateful  people  who  used  him  so  ill."  "  Indignation ! 
yes,"  interrupted  Rosamond,  "  who  could  avoid  feeling  in- 
dignation V* 

"  And  pity  ? — I  think  I  have  heard  you  express  pity  for  poor 
Mr.  Gresnam."  tt  Well,  Ma'am,  because  he  really  was  very 
much  to  be  pitied — Don't  you  think  so  ?"  "  I  do — and  pity 
•  .  •  you  know  to  what  it  is  akin  ?"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  smiling. 

tt  No  indeed,  mother,  you  need  not  smile — nor  you,  Caro- 
line— for  the  sort  of  pity  which  I  feel  is  not  akin  to  ...  it 
was  mere  pity  by  itself,  plain  pity — Why  should  people  im- 
agine and  insist  upon  it,  that  more  is  felt  than  is  expressed?" 

44  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  u  I  do  not  insist  upon  your 
feeling  more  than  you  really  do— But  let  us  see— You  are  in 
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a  state  of  absolute  indifference,  and  yet  you  feel  esteem,  in- 
dignation, pity — How  is  this,  Rosamond  ?    How  can  this  be  ?" 

u  Very  easily,  Ma'am,  because,  by  absolute  indifference,  I 
mean  .  .  .  •  Oh  !  you  know  very  well  what  I  mean  .  .  • 
absolute  indifference  as  to  .....  ."    "  Love,  perhaps,  is 

the  Word  which  you  cannot  pronounce  this  morning" — 

"  Now,  mother  ! Now,  Caroline  ! You  fancy  that 

I  love  him But  only  tell  why,  supposing  there  were  any 

if  in  the  case  on  my  side  .  .  •  tell  me  only  why  I  should  re- 
fuse him  f  "  Nay,  my  dear,  that  is  what  we  wait  to  hear 
from  you,"  said  Mrs.  Percy.  "  Then  I  will  tell  you  why," 
said  Rosamond — "  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Gresham  has  a  large 
fortune,  and  I  have  none.  And  I  have  the  greatest  horror  of 
the  idea  of  marrying  for  money,  or  of  the  possibility  of  its 
being  suspected,  that  I  might  do  so."  "  I  thought  that  was 
the  fear !"  cried  Caroline  :  "  but,  my  dear  Rosamond,  with 
your  generous  mind  you  know  it  is  quite  impossible,  that  you 
should  marry  from  interested  motives." 

"  Absolutely  impossible,"  said  her  mother.  "  And  when 
you  are  sure  of  your  own  mind,  it  would  be  weakness,  my 
dear,  to  dread  the  suspicions  of  others,  even  if  such  were  like- 
ly to  be  formed."  u  Oh !  do  not,  my  dearest  Rosamond," 
said  Caroline,  taking  her  sister's  hand,  pressing  it  between 
her's,  and  speaking  in  the  most  urgent,  almost  supplicating  tone, 
do  not,  generous  as  you  are,  sacrifice  your  happiness  to  mis- 
taken delicacy  !" u  But," said  Rosamond,  after 

a  moment's  silence — "  But  you  attribute  more  than  I  deserve 
to  my  delicacy  and  generosity.  I  ought  not  to  let  you  think 
me  so  much  better  than  I  really  am 1  bad  some  other  mo- 
tives-;— You  will  think  them  very  foolish  •  •  •  very  ridicu- 
lous •  •  .  perhaps  wrong -But  you  are  so  kind  and  indul- 
gent to  me,  mother,  ihat  I  will  tell  you  all  my  follies.    I  do 

not  like  to  marry  a  man  who  is  not  a  hero- You  are  very 

good  not  to  laugh,  Caroline." u  Indeed  I  am  too  seriously 

interested  at  present,  to  laugl^"  said  Caroline.  "  And  you  must 
be  sensible,"  continued  Rosamond, "  that  I  could  not,  by  any  ef- 
fort of  imagination,  or  by  any  illusion  of  love,  convert  a  man  of 
Mr.  Gresham's  time  of  life  and  appearance,  with  his  wig,  and  a 
sober  kind  of  understanding,  into  a  hero."  "  As  to  the  wig," 
replied  Mrs.  Percy,  "  you  will  recollect,  that  both  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  and  Lovelace  wore  wigs — But,  my  dear,  granting 
that  a  man  cannot,  in  these  days,  be  a  hero  in  a  wig ;  and 
granting,  that  a  hero  cannot,  or  should  not,  have  a  sober  un- 
derstanding, will  you  give  me  leave  to  ask,  whether  you  hav$ 
positively  determined,  that  none  but  heroes  and  heroines 
should  live,  or  love,  or  marry,  or  be  happy  in  this  mortal 
world  ?"  "  Heaven  forbid !"  said  Rosamond,  "  particularly 
as  I  am  not  a  heroine."  "  And  as  only  a  few  hundred  mil- 
30 
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lions  of  people  in  the  world  are  in  the  same  condition,"  added 
Mrs,  Percy. — "  And  those,  perhaps,  not  the  least  happy  of 
human  beiugs,"  said  Caroline.  "  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  Mr.  Gresham  has,  in  a  high  degree, 
one  of  the  qualities  which  ought  to  distinguish  a  hero." 

u  What  F9  said  Rosamond,  eagerly.  a  Generosity,"  re- 
plied Caroline — u  and  his  large  fortune,  puts  it  in  bis  power  to 
show  that  quality  upon  a  scale,  more  extended  than  is  usual- 
ly allowed,  even  to  the  heroes  of  romance." 

"  True — very  true" — said  Rosamond,  smiling — *  generos- 
ity might  make  a  hero  of  htm  if  he  were  not  .....  a  mer- 
chant •  •  •  a  merchant ! — A  Percy  ought  not  to  marry  a 
merchant." 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Percy, "  you  don't  know 
that  half,  at  least,  of  all  the  nobility  in  England,  have  mar- 
ried into  the  families  of  merchants ;  therefore,  in  the  opinion 
of  half  the  nobility  of  England,  there  can  be  nothing  discred- 
itable or  derogatory  in  such  an  alliance." 

u  I  know,  Ma'am,  such  things  are,  but,  then,  you  will  allow, 
they  are  usually  done  for  money,  and  that  makes  the  matter 
worse.  If  the  sons  of  noble  families  marry  the  daughters  of 
mercantile  houses,  it  is  merely  to  repair  the  family  fortune. 
But  a  nobleman  has  great  privileges.  If  he  marry  beneath 
himself,  his  low  wife  is  immediately  raised  by  her  wedding- 
ring  to  an  equality  with  the  high  and  mighty  husband — her 
name  is  forgotten  in  her  title, — her  vulgar  relations  are  left 
in  convenient  obscurity  ;  the  husband  never  thinks  of  taking 
notice  of  them  ;  and  the  wife,  of  course,  may  let  it  alone  if 
she  pleases — But  a  woman,  in  our  rank  of  life,  usually  bears 
her  husband's  name,  and  must  also  bear  all  his  relations,  be 
they  ever  so  vulgar.  Now,  Caroline,  honestly — how  should 
you  like  this  ?"  "  Honestly,  not  at  all,"  said  Caroline ; 
u  but  as  we  cannot  have  every  thing  we  like,  or  avoid  every 
thing  we  dislike  in  life,  we  must  balance  the  good  against  the 
evil,  when  we  are  to  make  our  choice — And  if  I  found  cer- 
tain amiable,  estimable  qualities  in  a  character,  I  think  that  I 
might  esteem,  love,  and  marry  him,  even  though  he  had  a 
vulgar  name,  and  vulgar  connexions.  I  fairly  acknowledge, 
however,  that  k  must  be  something  superior  in  the  man's 
character,  which  could  balance  the  objection  to  vulgarity  in 
my  mind."    "  Very  well,  my  dear,"  said  Rosamond, "  do 

ou  be  a  martyr  to  vulgarity  and  philosophy,  if  you  like  it — 

>ut  excuse  me,  if  you  please — Since  you,  who  have  so  much 
strength  of  mind,  fairly  acknowledge,  that  this  objection  is 
barely  to  be  overcome  by  your  utmost  efforts,  do  me  the  fa- 
vour, do  me  the  justice,  not  to  expect  from  me  a  degree  of  civ- 
il courage  quite  above  my  powers." 
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Caroline,  still  believing  that  Rosamond  was  only  bringing 
forward  all  the  objections  that  might  be  raised  against  net 
wishes,  replied — "  Fortunately,  my  dear  Rosamond,  you  are 
not  called  upon  for  any  such  effort  of  philosophy,  for  Mr. 
Gresham  is  not  vulgar,  nor  is  even  his  name  vulgar,  and  he 
has  no  relations  of  any  description— 1  heard  him  say,  the  oth- 
er day,  that  he  was  an  isolated  being."  u  That  is  a  com* 
fort,"  said  Rosamond,  laughing, u  that  is  a  great  thing  in  his 
favour — but  if  he  has  not  relations,  he  has  connexions.  What 
do  you  think  of  those  horrible  Pantons  ?  This  instant  I  think 
I  see  Old  Panton  cooling  himself— wig  pushed  back— waist- 
coat unbuttoned — and  protuberant  Mrs*  Panton  with  her  bay 
wig  and  artificial  flowers.  And  not  the  Pantons  only,  but 
you  may  be  sure  there  are  hordes  of  St.  Mary  Axe  cockneys, 
thnt  would  pour  forth  upon  Jlfr*.  Grcsluim,  with  overwhelming 
force,  and  with  partnership  and  old-acquaintance-sake  claims 
upon  her  public  notice  and  private  intimacy — Come  !  come, 
my  dear  Caroline,  don't  speak  against  your  conscience — You 
know  you  never  could  withstand  the  hordes  of  vulgarians." 

44  These  vulgarians  in  buckram,"  said  Caroline,  "  have 
grown  from  two  tp  two  hundred  in  a  trice,  in  your  imagination, 
Rosamond— but  consider  that  Old  Panton,  against  whom  you 
have  such  an  invincible  horror,will,  now  that  he  has  quarrell- 
ed with  Erasmus,  probably  very  soon  eat  himself  out  of  the 
world  ;  and  I  don't  see  that  you  are  bound  to  Mr.  Gresham's 
dead  partner's  widow — Is  this  your  only  objection  to  Mr. 
Gresham  ?" 

44  My  onl  v  objection  !— Oh  !  no,  don't  flatter  yourself,  that 
in  killing  Old  Panton  you  have  struck  off  all  my  objections 
— Independently  of  vulgar  relations,  or  connexions,  my  grand 
objection  remains — But  I  will  address  myself  to  my  mother, 
for  you  are  not  a  good  person  for  judging  of  prejudices — You 
really  don't  understand  them,  my  dear  Caroline — One  might 
as  well  talk  to  Socrates — You  go  to  work  with  logic,  and  get 
one  between  the  horns  of  a  wicked  dilemma  directly — I  will 
talk  to  my  mother,  she  understands  prejudices."  "  Your 
mother  thanks  you,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  smiling,  u  for  your 
opinion  of  her  understanding." 

"  My  mother  is  the  most  indulgent  of  mothers,  and  besides, 
the  most  candid,  and,  therefore,  I  know  she  will  confess  to  me, 
that  she  herself  cherishes  a  little  darling  prejudice  in  favour 
of  birth  and  family,  a  leetle  prejudice  •  •  •  well  covered  by 
good  nature  and  politeness  ...  but  still  a  secret,  invincible 
antipathy  to  low-born  people." 

44  To  low-bred  people,  I  grant." 

44  Oh !  mother  ;  you  are  upon  your  candour  ;  my  dear  moth- 
er, not  only  low-bred,  but  low-born, —  confess  you  have  a, 
what  shall  I  call  it?  ...  an  indisposition  towards  low-born 
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ople."    u  Since  you  pat  me  upon  my  candour,"  said  Mrs. 
ercy,  "  I  am  afraid  1  must  confess,  that  I  am  conscious  of  a 
little  of  the  aristocratic  weakness  you  impute  to  me.91 

*'  Impute ! — No  imputation  in  my  opinion,"  cried  Rosa* 
mond.  u  1  do  not  think  it  any  weakness."  "  But  I  do— " 
said  Mrs.  Percy,  "  1  consider  it  a  weakness  ;  and  bitterly 
should  I  reproach  myself,  if  I  saw  any  weakness,  any  preju- 
dice of  mine,  influence  my  children  injuriously  in  the  most 
material  circumstances  of  their  lives,  and  where  their  happi- 
ness is  at  stake.    So,  my  dear  Rosamond,  let    me  entreat*"  ^ 

u  Ob  !  mother,  don't  let  the  tears  come  into  your  eyes,  and  ' 
without  any  entreaties,  1  will  do  just  as  you  please." 

"  My  love," — said  Mrs.  Percy,  tt  I  have  no  pleasure  but 
that  you  should  please  yourself — and  judge  for  yourself— 
without  referring  to  any  prepossession  of  mine.  And,  lest 
your  imagination  should  deceive  you  as  to  the  extent  of  my 
aristocratic  prejudices,  let  me  explain.  The  indisposition, 
which  I  have  acknowledged,  I  feel  towards  low-born  people, 
arises,  I  believe,  chiefly  from  my  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
they  cannot  be  thoroughly  well-bred.  I  have  accidentally 
seen  examples  of  people  of  inferior  birth,  who,  though  they 
had  risen  to  high  station,  and  though  they  had  acquired,  in 
a  certain  degree,  polite  manners,  and  had  been  metamorphos- 
ed by  fashion,  to  all  outward  appearance,  into  perfect  gentry, 
yet  betrayed  some  marks  of  their  origin,  or  of  their  early 
education,  whenever  their  passions  or  their  interests  were 
touched  :  then  some  awkward  gesture,  some  vulgar  expres- 
sion, some  mean  or  mercenary  sentiment,  some  habitual  con- 
traction of  mind,  recurred." 

"  True,  true  !  most  true  !"  cried  Rosamond.  tt  It  requires 
two  generations  at  least,  to  wash  out  the  stain  of  vulgarity. 
Neither  a  gentleman  nor  a  gentlewoman  can  be  made  in  less  than 
two  generations.  Therefore,  I  never  will  marry  a  low-born 
man,  if  he  had  every  perfection  under  the  sun."  "  Naj*,  my 
dear,  that  is  too  strong,"  said  Mrs.  Percy.  **  Hear  me,  my 
dearest  Rosamond.  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  that  my  experi- 
ence has  been  so  limited,  that  Jam  not  justified  in  drawing 
from  it  any  general  conclusion.  And  even  to  the  most  posi- 
tive and  rational  general  rules,  you  know  th^re  are  excep- 
tions." "  That  is  a  fine  general  softening  clause,"  said  Rosa- 
mond, u  but  now  positively,  mother,  would  you  have  ever 
consented  to  marry  a  merchant  P  "  Certainly,  my  dear,  if 
your  father  had  been  a  merchant,  I  should  have  married  him," 
replied  Mrs.  Percy. 

"  Well,  I  except  my  father.  To  put  the  question  more 
fairly,  may  I  ask,  do  you  wish  that  your  daughter  should 
marry  a  merchant !" 
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"  As  1  eodeavoured  to  explain  to  yoa  before,  thai  depends 
entirely  upon  what  the  merchant  is,  and  upop  what  my  daugh- 
ter feels  for  him."    Rosamond  sighed* 

"  I  ought  to  observe,  that  merchants  are  new  quite  in  to 
different  class  from  what  they  were  at .  the  first  rise  of  com- 
merce in  these  countries,"  continued  her  mother*  u  Their 
eduction,  their  habits  of  thinking,  knowledge,  and  manners, 
ar*  improved,  and,  consequently  their  consideration^  their 
rank  in  society  is  raised*  In  our  days,  some  of  the  best  in- 
formed,  most  bberal,  and  most  respectable  men  in  the  British 
dominions,  are  merchants.  1  could  not,  therefore,  object  to 
my  daughter's,  marrying  a  merchant,  but  I  should  certainly 
inquire  anxiously  wbatf  sort  of  a  merchant  he  was.  1  do  not 
mean,  that  I  should  inquire  whether  he  was  concerned  in  this 
or  that  branch  of  commerce,  but  whether  his  mind  was  free 
from  every  thing  mercenary  and  illiberal.  1  have  done  so 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Gresham,  and  1  can  assure  you  solemnly, 
that  Mr.  Gresham's  want  of  the  advantage  of  high  birth  is 
completely  counterbalanced  in  mv  opinion  by  his  superior 
qualities*  I  see  in  him  a.cultivated,  enlarged,  generous  mind* 
1  have  seen  him  tried,  where  his  passions  and  his  interests  have 
been  nearly  concerned,  and  1  never  saw  in  him  the  slightest 
tincture  of  vulgarity,  in  manner  or  sentiment*  Therefore, 
my  dear  daughter,  if  he  has  made  an  impression  on  your  heart, 
do  not,  on  my  account, .  conceal  or  struggle  against  it ;  be- 
cause, far  from  objecting  to  Mr*  Gresham  for  a  son-in-law,  I 
should  prefer  him  to  any  gentleman  or  nobleman,  who  had 

not  his  exalted  character." "  There  !"  cried  Caroline, 

with  a  look  of  joyful  triumph,  "  there !  my  dear  Rosamond, 

now  your  heart  must  be  quite  at  ease  !" But  looking  at 

Rosamond  at  this  moment,  she  saw  no  expression  of  joy  or 
pleasure  in  her  countenance  ;  and  Caroline  was  now  con- 
vinced, that  she  had  been  mistaken  about  Rosamond's 
feelings. 

"  Really  and  truly,  mother,  you  think  all  this?'9 

44  Really  and  truly,  my  dear,  no  motive  upon  earth  would 
make  me  disguise  my  opinion,  or  palliate  even  my  prejudices, 
when  you  thus  consult  me,  and  depend  upon  my  truth*  And 
now,  that  1  have  said  this  much,  1  will  say  no  more,  lest  I 
should  bias  you  on  the  other  side  :  I  will  leave  you  to  your 
own  excellent  understanding." 

Rosamond's  affectionate  heart  was  touched  so  by  her  moth- 
er's kindness,  that  she  could  not  for  some  minutes,  repress 
her  tears.  When  she  recovered  her  voice,  she  assured  her 
mother  and  Caroline,  with  a  seriousness  and  an  earnest  frank- 
ness, which  at  once  convinced  them  of  her  truth,  that  she  bad 
not  tKe  slightest  partiality  for  Mr.  Gresham*  She  said,  she 
bad  feared,  that  her  friends  might  wish  for  the  match,  and 
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that  being  conscious,  she  had  no  objection  to  make  to 
Mr.  Graham,  except  that  she  could  not  love  him ;  she  had 
hesitated  for  want  of  a  better  reason,  when  her  mother  first 
began  this  cross-examination. 

Relieved  by  this  thorough  explanation*  and  bj  the  convic- 
tion that  her  father,  mother,  ana  sister,  were  perfectly  satisfi- 
ed with  her  decision,  Rosamond  was  at  ease,  as  far  as  she 
herself  was  concerned.  But  she  still  dreaded  to  see  Mr. 
Greshara  again.  She  was  excessively  sorry  to  have  given 
him  pain,  and  she  feared  not  a  little,  that  in  rejecting  the  lov* 

er  she  should  lose  the  friend. Mr'.  Gresham,  however,  was 

of  too  generous  a  character  to  cease  to  be  the  friend  of  the 
woman  he  loved,  merely  because  she  could  not  return  his 
passion — It  is  wounded  pride,  not  disappointed  affection,  that 
turns  immediately  from  love  to  hatred. 

Rosamond  was  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  Mr.  Gresham 
again  at  this  time,  for  he  left  the  Hills,  and  set  out  immediate* 
lv  for  London,  where  he  was  recalled  by  news  of  the  sudden 
death  of  his  partner.  Old  Mr.  Panton  had  been  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  after  having  supped  inordinately  the  preceding 
night  upon  eel-pie.  It  was  indispensably  necessary,  that  Mr. 
Gresham  should  attend  at  the  opening  of  Panton's  will,  and 
Mrs.  Panton  wrote  to  represent  this  in  urgent  terms*  Mr. 
Henry  was  gone  to  Amsterdam  ;  he  had,  for  some  time  pre* 
riousfj  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Panton,  obtained  the  partnership's 
permission  to  go  over  to  the  Dutch  merchants,  their  corres- 
pondents in  Amsterdam,  to  fill  a  situation  in  their  bouse,  for 
which  his  knowledge  of  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Spanish  Ian* 
guages  eminently  qualified  him. 

When  Mr.  Henry  had  solicited  this  employment,  Mr.  Gres- 
ham had  been  unwilling  to  part  with  him,  but  had  yielded  to 
the  young  man's  earnest  entreaties,  and  to  the  idea  that  this 
change  would,  in  a  lucrative  point  of  view,  be  materially  for 
Mr.  Henry's  advantage. 

Some  apology  to  the  lovers  of  romance  may  be  expected 
for  this  abrupt  transition  from  the  affairs  of  the  heart  to  the 
affairs  of  the  counting-house,  but  so  it  is  in  real  life — We  art 
sorry,  but  we  cannot  help  it-*- We  have  neither  sentiments  nor 
sonnets  ready  for  every  occasion. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
Letter  from   Alfred* 

Xkif  appear!  t*  hire  been  written  tone  moathi  after  the  vacatioa  spent 
at  the  Hills. 

«  Oh  *  thoughtless  mortals,  ever  Wind  to  fete, 
*  Too  mod  defected,  and  too  tooa  elate.* 

u  You  remember,  I  am  sure,  my  dear  father,  how  angry  wo 
were  some  time  ago  with  that  man,  whose  name  1  never  would 
tell  you,  the  man  whom  Rosamond  called  Counsellor  Nam* 
less,  who  snatched  a  good  print  from  me  in  arguing  Mr*  Hau- 
ton's  cause.  This  very  circumstance  has  been  the  means  of 
introducing  me  to  the  notice  of  three  men,  all  eminent  in  their 
profession,  and  each  with  the  same  inclination  to  serve  me, 
according  to  their  respective  powers.  A  solicitor, — a  barris- 
ter, and  a  judge.  Solicitor  Babington,  (by  the  by,  pray  tell 
Rosamond  in  answer  to  her  question,  whether  there  is  an  hon- 
est attorney — that  there  are  no  such  things  as  attorneys  now 
in  England,  they  are  all  turned  into  solicitors  and  agents,  just 
as  every  shop  is  become  a  warehouse,  and  every  service  a  situ- 
ation)^ Solicitor  Babington,  the  solicitor  employed  agakist  us 
in  that  suit,  a  man  who  knows,  without  practising  them,  all  the 
tricks  of  the  trade,  and  who  is  a  thoroughly  honest  man,  saw 
the  trick  that  was  played  by  Nameless^  and  took  occasion  af- 
terwards to  recommend  me  to  several  of  his  own  clients. 
Upon  the  strength  of  this  point  briefs  appeared  on  my  table, 
day  after  day— two  guineas,  three  guineas— five  guineas ! 
comfortable  sight ! — But  far  more  comfortable,  more  gratify- 
ing the  kindness  of  Counsellor  Friend — A  more  benevolent 
man  never  existed.  I  am  sure  the  profession  of  the  law  has 
not  contracted  his  heart,  and  yet  you  never  saw  or  can  con- 
ceive a  man  more  intent  upon  his  business.  1  believe  he  eats, 
drinks,  and  sleeps  upon  law  ;  he  has  the  reputation,  in  conse- 
quence, of  being  one  of  the  soundest  of  our  lawyers — the 
best  opinion  in  England.  He  seems  to  make  the  cause  of 
every  client  his  own,  and  is  as  anxious  as  if  his  private  prop- 
erty depended  on  the  fate  of  each  suit.  He  sets  me  a  fine 
example  of  labour,  perseverance,  professional  enthusiasm, 
and  rectitude.  He  is  one  of  the  very  best  friends  a  young 
lawyer  like  me  could  have,  he  puts  me  in  the  way  I  should 
go,  and  keeps  me  in  it  by  showing  me  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
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of  chance,  but  of  certainty,  that  this  is  the  right  road  to  for- 
tune, and  to  fame. 

u  Mr.  Friend  has  sometimes  a  way  of  paying  a  compliment, 
as  if  he  was  making  a  reproach,  and  of  doing  a  favour,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Just  now,  I  -met  him,  and  apropos  to  some 
observations  I  happened  to  make  on  a  cause,  in  which  he  is 
engaged, — He  said  to  me,  as  if  he  was  half  angry,  though  I 
knew  he  was  thoroughly  pleased,  4 Quick  parts!  yes, so  1  see 
you  have — but  take  care  ! — In  your  profession  'tis  often 
4  Most  haste,  worst  speed' — Not  but  what  there  are  happy 
exceptions,  examples  of  lawyers,  who  have  combined  judg- 
ment with  wit,  industry  with  genius,  and  law  with  eloquence. 
But  these  instances  are  rare,  very  rare  ;  for  the  rarity  of  the 
case  worth  studying.  Therefore  dine  with  me  to-morrow, 
and  (  wiH  introduce  you  to  one  of  these  exceptions.' 

44  The  person  in  question,  I  opine,  is  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
—and  Friend  could  not  do  me  a  greater  favour  than  to  intro- 
duce me  to  one  whom,  as  you  know,  1  have  long  admired  in 
public,  and  with  whom,  independently  of  any  professional  ad- 
vantage, I  have  ardently  wished  to  be  acquainted. 

44  1  have  been  told  .  .  .  .  I  cannot  tell  you  what— for 
here's  the  bell-man.      I  don't  wonder  4  the  choleric  man9 
knocked  down  the  postman  for  blowing  his  horn  in  his  ear. 
44  Abruptly  yours,  "  Alfred  Percy." 

Alfred  had  good  reason  to  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  this 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  Some  French  writer  says,  "  Qu'il  faut 
pHer  hs  granules  axles  it  Moqixnct  pour  entrer  dans  un  sawn." 
The  Chief  Justice  did  so  with  peculiar  ease.  He  possessed 
perfect  conversational  tact,  wkh  great  powers  of  wit,  humour, 
and  all  that  felicity  of  allurfon,  which  an  uncommonly  recol- 
lective  memory,  acting  on  stores  of  various  knowledge,  can 
alone  command.  He  really  conversed  ;  he  did  not  merely 
tell  stories,  or  make  bon-mots,  or  confine  himself  to  the  single 
combat  of  close  argument,  or  the  flourish  of  declamation ; 
but  he  alternately  followed  and  led,  threw  out  and  received 
ideas,  knowing  how  to  listen  full  as  well  as  how  to  talk,  re- 
membering always  Lord  Chesterfield's  experienced  maxim, 
44  That  it  is  easier  to  hear,  than  to  talk  yourself  into  the  good 
opinion  of  your  auditors."  It  was  not,  however,  from  policy, 
but  from  benevolence,  that  the  Chief  Justice  made  so  good  a 
hearer.  It  has  been  said,  and  with  truth,  that  with  him  a 
good  point  never  passed  unnoticed  in  a  public  court,  nor  was  a 
good  thing  ever  lost  upon  him  in  private  company.  Of  the 
number  of  his  own  good  things  fewer  are  in  circulation  than 
might  be  expected.  The  best  conversation,  that  which  rises 
from  the  occasion,  and  which  suits  the  moment,  suffers  most 
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from  repetition*      Fitted  precisely  to  the  peculiar  time  and 
place,  toe  best  things  cannot  bear  transplanting. 

The  day  Alfred  rercy  was  introduced  to  the  Chief  Justice, 
the  conversation  began,  from  some  slight  remarks  made  by 
one  of  the  company,  on  the  acting  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  A  lady 
who  had  just  keen  reading  the  Memoirs  of  the  celebrated 
French  actress,  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  spoke  of  the  astonish- 
ing pains,  which  she  took  to  study  her  parts,  and  to  acquire 
what  the  French  call  Vaxr  no6/«,  continually  endeavouring,  on 
the  most  common  occasions,  when  she  was  off  the  stage,  to 
avoid  all  awkward   motions,  and  in   her  habitual  manner  to 

$  reserve  an  air  of  grace  and  dignity.  This  led  the  Chief 
ustice  to  mention  the  care  which  Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  other  great  orators,  have  taken  to  form  their  habits  of 
speaking,  by  unremitting  attention  to  their  language  in  private, 
as  well  as  in  public.  He  maintained,  that  no  man  can  speak 
with  ease  ana  security  in  public,  till  custom  has  brought  him 
to  feel  it  as  a  moral  impossibility,  that  he  could  be  guilty  of 
iny  petty  vulgarism,  or  that  he  could  be  convicted  of  any 
capital  sin  against  grammar. 

Alfred  felt  anxious  to  hear  the  Chtef  Justice  farther  on  this 
subject,  but  the  conversation  was  dragged  back  to  Mademoi- 
selle Clairon.  The  lady,  by  whom  she  was  first  mentioned, 
declared  she  thought  that  all  Mademoiselle  Clairon's  studying 
must  have  made  he*  a  very  unnatural  actress.  The  Chief 
Justice  quoted  the  answer  which  La  Clairon  gave,  when  she 
was  reproached  with  having  too  much  art. 

u  De  Part!  et  que  voudtoit-on  done  que  feusse ?  Etois-je 
Andrvrnaque  t — Etois-je  Phidre  frt 

Alfred  observed,  that  those  who  complained  of  an  actress's 
having  too  much  art,  should  rather  complain  of  her  having 
too  little— -of  her  not  having  art  enough  to  conceal  her  art. 

The  Chief  Justice  honoured  Alfred  by  a  nod  and  a  smile. 

The  lady,  however,  protested  against  this  doctrine,  and 
concluded  by  confessing  that  she  always  did,  "  and  always 
should,  prefer  nature  to  art." 

From  this  common-place  confession,  the  Chief  Justice,  by  a 
playful  cross-examination,  presently  made  it  apparent,  that  we 
do  not  always  know  what  we  mean  by  art,  and  what  by  na- 
ture ;  that  the  ideas  are  so  mixed  in  civilized  society,  and  the 
words  so  inaccurately  used,  both  in  common  conversation,  and 
fn  the  writings  of  philosophers,  that  no  metaphysical  prism 
can  separate,  or  reduce  them  to  their  primary  meaning. 
Next  he  touched  upon  the  distinction  between  art  and  artifice. 
The  conversation  branched  out  into  remarks  on  grace  and  af- 
fectation, and  thence  to  the  different  theories  of  beauty,  and 
taste,  with  all  which  he  played  with  a  master's  hand. 
31 
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A  man  accustomed  to  speak  to  numbers  perceives  immedi- 
ately when  his  auditors  seize  his  ideas,  ana  knows  instantly, 
by  the  assent,  and  expression  of  the  eve,  to  whom  they  are 
new,  or  to  whom  they  are  familiar.  The  Chief  Justice  dis- 
covered, that  Alfred  Percy  had  superior  knowledge,  litera- 
ture, and  talents,  even  before  he  spoke,  by  his  manner  of  list- 
ening. The  conversation  presently  passed  from  Pair  noble  to 
k  style  nobU,  and  to  the  French  laws  of  criticism,  which  pro- 
hibit the  descending  to  allusions  to  arts  and  manufactures. 
This  subject  he  discussed  deeply,  yet  rapidly,  observed  how 
taste  is  influenced  by  different  governments  and  manners — re- 
marked how  the  strong  line  of  demarcation  formerly  kept  in 
France  between  the  nobility  and  the  citizens  had  influenced 
taste  in  writing  and  in  eloquence,  and  how  our  more  popular 

Swernment  not  only  admitted  allusions  to  the  occupations  of 
e  lower  classes — but  required  them.  Our  orators  at  elec- 
tions, and  in  parliament,  must  speak  so  as  to  come  home  to 
the  feelings  and  vocabulary'of  constituents.  Examples  from 
Burke,  and  others,  the  Chief  Justice  said  might  be  brought  in 
support  of  this  opinion. 

Alfred  was  so  fortunate  as  to  recollect  some  apposite  illus- 
trations from  Burke,  and  from  several  of  our  great  orators, 
Wyndham,  Erskine,  Mackintosh,  and  Romill v.  As  Alfred 
spoke,  the  Chief  Justice's  eve  brightened  with  approbation, 
and  it  was  observed,  that  he  afterwards  addressed  to  him 
particularly  his  conversation  ;  and,  more  flattering  still,  that 
he  went  deeper  into  the  subject,  which  he  had  been  discussing. 
From  one  of  the  passages  which  had  been  mentioned,  he  took 
occasion  to  answer  the  argument  of  the  French  critics,  who 
justify  their  taste,  by  asserting  that  it  is  the  taste  of  the  an- 
cients. Skilled  in  classical,  as  in  modern  literature,  he  show- 
ed, that  the  ancients  had  made  allusions  to  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, as  far  as  their  knowledge  went ;  but,  as  be  observed, 
in  modern  times  new  arts  and  sciences  afford  fresh  subjects 
of  allusion  unknown  to  the  ancients,  consequently  we  ought 
not  to  restrict  our  taste  by  exclusive  reverence  for  classical 
precedents.  On  these  points  it  is  requisite  to  reform  the  pan- 
dects of  criticism. 

Another  passage  from  Burke,  to  which  Alfred  had  alluded, 
the  Chief  Justice  thought  too  rich  in  ornament.  "  Ornaments," 
he  said, "  if  not  kept  subordinate,  however  intrinsically  beau- 
tiful, injure  the  general  effect, — therefore  a  judicious  orator 
will  sacrifice  all  such  as  draw  the  attention  from  his  principal 
design*" 

Alfred  Percy,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  cited  the  example 
of  the  Spanish  painter,  who  obliterated  certain  beautiful  sil- 
ver vases,  which  be  had  introduced  in  a  picture  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  because  he  found,  that  at  first  view,  every  spectator's 
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eye  was  caught  by  these  splendid  ornaments,  and  every  one 
extolled  their  exquisite  finish,  instead  of  attending  to  the 
great  subject  of  the  piece. 

The  Chief  Justice  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  conversation 
of  our  young  barrister,  that,  at  parting,  he  gave  Alfred  an 
invitation  to  his  house*  The  conversation  had  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  might  have  been  expected.  Metaphysics 
—belles-lettres — poetry— plays— criticism — what  a  range  of 
ideas,  far  from  Coke  and  Seldon,  was  gone  over  this  evening  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Alfred  had  reason  to  be  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  father's  favourite  doctrine, 
that  the  general  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  and  the  ac- 
quirement of  general  knowledge,  are  essential  to  the  attainment 
of  excellence  in  any  profession,  useful  to  a  young  man  partic- 
ularly in  introducing  him  to  the  notice  of  valuable  friends  and 
acquaintance. 

An  author  well  skilled  in  the  worst  parts  of  human  nature 
has  asserted,  that  "  nothing  is  more  tiresome  than  praises  in 
which  we  have  no  manner  of  share."  Yet  we,  who  have  a 
better  opinion  of  our  kind,  trust  that  there  are  some,  who  can 
sympathize  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  and  good  mind, 
struck  with  splendid  talents,  and  with  a  superior  character  ; 
therefore  we  venture  to  insert  some  of  the  warm  eulogiums, 
with  which  we  find  our  young  lawyer's  letters  filled. 

"  My  Dear  Father, 
"  I  have  only  a  few  moments  to  write,  but  cannot  delay  to 
answer  your  question  about  the  Chief  Justice.  Disappointed 
— no  danger  of  that — he  far  surpasses  my  expectations.  It 
has  been  said,  that  he  never  opened  a  book,  that  he  never 
heard  a  common  ballad,  or  saw  a  workman  at  his  trade,  with- 
out learning  something,  which  he  afterwards  turned  to  good 
account.  This  you  may  see  in  his  public  speeches,  but  F  am 
more  completely  convinced  of  it,  since  I  have  heard  him  con- 
verse. His  illustrations  are  drawn  from  the  workshop,  the 
manufactory,  the  mine,  the  mechanic,  the  poet,  from  every 
art  and  science,  from  every  thing  in  nature,  animate  or 
inanimate. 

1  From  genu,  from  fkmu,  from  orteat  rayi  «f  ttfht, 
The  rickt*  totre  OMk«  kit  p«rpto  brigkt.' 


"  Perhaps  I  am  writing  his  panegyric,  because  he  is  my 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  because  I  dined  with  him  yesterday, 
and  am  to  dine  with  him  again  to-morrow. 

44  Yours  affectionately,  "  Alfred  Percy." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  shows,  that  his  admiration  in- 
creased instead  of  diminishing,  upon  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
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ance  with  its  object,  u  High  station,"  says  Alfred—"  ap- 
pears to  me  much  more  desirable,  since  1  have  known  this 
great  man.  He  makes  rank  so  gracious,  and  shows,  that  it  is 
a  pleasurable,  not  a  '  painful  pre-eminence,9  when  it  gives 
the  power  of  raising  others,  and  of  continually  doing  kind 
and  generous  actions.  Mr.  Friend  tells  me,  that,  before  the 
Chief  Justice  was  so  high  as  he  is  now,  without  a  rival  in  his 
profession,  he  was  ever  the  most  generous  man  to  his  compet- 
itors. 1  am  sure  he  is  now  the  most  kind  and  condescending 
to  his  inferiors.  In  company  he  is  never  intent  upon  himself, 
seems  never  anxious  about  bis  own  dignity,  or  his  own  fame. 
He  is  sufficiently  sure  of  both  to  be  quite  at  ease.  He  ex- 
cites my  ambition,  and  exalts  the  nature  and  value  of  that 
ambition. 

"  He  has  raised  my  esteem  for  my  profession,  by  showing 
the  noble  use  that  can  be  made  of  it,  in  defending  right  and 
virtue.  He  has  done  my  mind  good  in  another  way.  He  has 
shown  me,  that  professional  labour  is  not  incompatible  with 
domestic  pleasures.  1  wish  you  could  see  him  as  I  do,  in  the 
midst  of  bis  family,  with  bis  fine  children  playing  about  him, 
with  his  wife,  a  charming  cultivated  woman,  who  adores  him, 
and  who  is  his  best  companion  and  friend.  Before  1  knew 
the  Chief  Justice,  1  had  seen  other  great  lawyers  and  judges, 
some  of  tbem  crabbed  old  bachelors,  others  uneasily  yoked 
to  vulgar  help-mates — having  married  early  in  life  women 
whom  they  had  dragged  up  as  they  rose,  but  who  were  al- 
ways pulling  them  down,— had  seen  some  of  these  learned 
men  sink  into  mere  epicures,  and  become  dead  to  intellectual 
enjoyment — others,  with  higher  minds,  and  originally  fine  tal- 
ents, 1  had  seen  in  premature  old  age,  with  understandings 
contracted  and  palsied  by  partial  or  overstrained  exertion, 
worn  oi|t,  mind  and  body,  and  only  late,  very  late  in  life,  just 
attaining  wealth  and  honours,  when  they  were  incapable  of  en- 
joying them.  This  had  struck  me  as  a  deplorable  and  dis- 
couraging spectacle — a  sad  termination  of  a  life  of  labour. 
But  now  I  see  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  full  vigour  of 
all  his  intellectual  {acuities  and  moral  sensibility,  with  a  high 
character,  fortune,  and  professional  honours,  all  obtained  by 
his  own  merit  and  exertions,  with  the  prospect  of  health  and 
length  of  days,  to  enjoy  and  communicate  happiness.  Exult- 
ing in  the  sight  of  this  resplendent  luminary,  and  conscious, 
that  it  will  guide  and  cheer  me  forwards,  I  4  bless  the  useful 
light.'" 

Our  young  lawyer  was  so  honestly  enthusiastic  in  his  admi- 
ration of  this  great  man,  and  was  so  full  of  the  impression, 
that  had  been  made  on  his  mind,  that  he  forgot  in  this  letter 
to  advert  to  the  advantage,  which,  in  a  profesional  point  of 
view,  he  might  derive  from  the  good  opinion  formed  of  him 
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by  the  Chief  Justice.  In  consequence  of  Solicitor  Babing- 
ton's  telling  his  clients  the  share  which  Alfred  had  in  winning 
Colonel  Hau ton's  cause,  Alfred  was  employed  in  a  suit  of 
considerable  importance,  in  which  a  great  landed  property 
was  at  stake.  It  was  one  of  those  standing  suits,  which  last 
from  year  to  year,  and  which  seem  likely  to  linger  on  from 
generation  to  generation.  Instead  of  considering  nis  brief  in 
this  cause  merely  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  fee  ;  instead  rf 
contenting  himself  to  make  some  motion  of  course^  which  fell 
to  his  share,  Alfred  set  himself  seriously  to  study  the  case, 
and  searched  indefatigably  for  all  the  precedents  that  could 
bear  upon  it.  He  <was  fortunate  enough,  or  rather  he  was 
persevering  enough,  to  find  an  old  case  in  point,  which  had 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  other  lawyers.  Mr.  Friend  was 
one  of  the  senior  counsel  in  this  cause,  and  he  took  generous 
care,  that  Alfred's  merit  should  not  now,  as  upon  a  former  oc- 
casion, be  concealed.  Mr.  Friend  prevailed  upon  his  broth- 
er barristers  to  agree,  in  calling  upon  Alfred  to  speak  to  his 
own  cast  in  point — And  the  Chief  Justice,  who  presided,  said, 
u  This  case  is  new  to  me.  This  had  escaped  me,  Mr.  Percy ; 
I  must  take  another  day  to  reconsider  the  matter,  before  lean 
pronounce  judgment." 

This  from  the  Chief  Justice,  with  the  sense  which  Alfred's 
brother  barristers  felt  of  his  deserving  such  notice,  was  of 
immediate  and  material  advantage  to  our  young  lawyer. 
Attorneys  and  solicitors  turned  their  eyes  upon  him,  briefs 
♦began  to  flow  in,  and  his  diligence  increased  with  his  business. 
As  junior  counsel,  he  still  had  little  opportunity  in  the  common 
course  of  things  of  distinguishing  himself,  as  it  frequently  fell 
to  his  share  pnly  to  say  a  few  words  ;  but  he  never  failed  to 
make  himself  master  of  every  case  in  which  he  was  employ- 
ed. And  it  happened  one  day,  when  the  senior  counsel  was 
ill,  the  Judge  called  upon  the  next  barrister. 

"  Mr.  Trevors — Are  you  prepared  ?"  "  My  Lord  .... 
I  can't  say  ....  no,  my  Lord."  "  Mr.  Percy,  are  you 
prepared  ?"  "  Yes— .my  Lord."  u  So  I  thought— always 
prepared— Go  on,  Sir— Go  on,  Mr.  Percy." 

He  went  on,  and  spoke  so  ably,  and  with  such  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  case,  and  of  the  law,  that  he  obtained 
a  decision  in  favour  of  his  client,  and  established  his  own  re- 
putation as  a  man  of  business  and  of  talents,  who  was  always 
prepared.  For  the  manner  in  which  he  was  brought  forward 
and  distinguished  by  the  Chief  Justice,  be  was  truly  grateful. 
This  was  a  species  of  patronage  honourable  both  to  the  giver 
and  the  receiver.  Here  was  no  favour  shown  disproportion- 
ate to  deserts,  but  here  was  jtist  distinction  paid  to  merit,  and 
generous  discernment  giving  talents  opportunity  of  develop* 
ing  themselves*     These  opportunities  would  only  have  been 
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the  rain  of  a  man,  who  could  not  show  himself  equal  to  the 
occasion  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  Alfred.  His  capac- 
ity, like  the  fairy  tent,  seemed  to  enlarge  so  as  to  contain  all 
that  it  was  necessary  to  comprehend  :  and  new  powers  ap- 
peared in  him  in  new  situations. 

Alfred  had  been  introduced  by  his  brother  Erasmus  to 
some  of  those  men  of  literature,  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  at  Lady  Spilsbury's  good  dinners.  Among  these 
was  a  Mr.  Dunbar,  a  gentleman,  who  had  resided  for  many 
years  in  India,  from  whom  Alfred,  who  constantly  sought  for 
information  from  all  with  whom  he  conversed,  had  learned 
much  of  India  affairs.  Mr.  Dunbar  had  collected  some  curi- 
ous tracts  on  Mohammedan  law,  and  glad  to  find  an  intelli- 
gent auditor  on  his  favourite  subject,  a  subject  not  generally 
interesting,  he  willingly  communicated  all  he  knew  to  Alfred, 
and  lent  him  his  manuscripts  and  scarce  tracts,  which  Alfred, 
in  the  many  leisure  hours  that  a  young  lawyer  can  command 
before  he  gets  into  practice,  bad  studied,  and  of  which  he  had 
made  himself  master.  This  was  again  according  to  his  fath- 
er's favourite  principle,  that  all  knowledge  may  be  useful.  It 
happened  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  that  the  East-India 

Company  had  a  cause one  of  the  greatest  causes 

ever  brought  before  our  courts  of  law,  relative  to  the  demand 
of  some  native  bankers  in  Hindostan  against  the  Company 
for  upwards  of  four  millions  of  rupees.  This  Mr.  Dunbar, 
who  had  a  considerable  interest  in  the  cause,  and  who  was  in- 
timate with  several  of  the  directors,  recommended  it  to  them* 
to  employ  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  who,  as  he  knew,  had  had  ample 
means  of  information,  and  who  had  studied  a  subject  of  which 
few  of  his  brother  barristers  bad  any  knowledge.  The  very  • 
circumstance  of  his  being  employed  in  a  cause  of  such  im- 
portance was  of  great  advantage  to  him  ;  and  the  credit  he 
gained  by  accurate  and  uncommon  knowledge  in  the  course 
of  the  suit  at  once  raised  his  reputation  among  the  best  judges, 
and  established  him  in  the  courts. 

On  another  occasion,  Alfred's  moral  character  was  as  ser- 
viceable as  his  literary  taste  had  been,— in  recommending 
him  to  his  clients.  Buck  hurst  Falconer  had  introduced  him 
to  a  certain  Mr.  Clay,  known  by  the  name  of  French  Clay. 
In  ar  conversation  after  dinner,  when  the  ladies  had  retired, 
Mr.  Clay  had  boasted  of  bis  successes  with  the  fair  sex,  and 
had  expressed  many  sentiments,  that  marked  him  for  a  profli- 
gate coxcomb.  Alfred  felt  disgust  and  indignation  for  this  pa- 
rade of  vice.  There  was  one  officer  in  company  who  strong- 
ly sympathized  in  his  feelings  ;  this  led  to  further  acquaint- 
ance, and  mutual  esteem.  This  officer  soon  afterwards  mar- 
ried Lady  Harriot ,  a  beautiful  young  woman,  with 

whom  he  lived  happily  for -some  time,  till  unfortunately,  while 
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ber  husband  was  abroad  with  his  regiment,  chance  brought 
the  wife,  at  a  watering  place,  into  the  company  of  French 
Clay,  and  imprudence,  the  love  of  flattery,  coquetry,  and 
self-confidence,  made  her  a  victim  to  his  vanity.  Love  he  had 
none — nor  she  either — but  her  disgrace  was  soon  discovered, 
or  revealed ;  and  her  unhappy  and  almost  distracted  husband 
immediately  commenced  a  suit  against  Clay.  He  chose  Al- 
fred Percy  for  his  counsel.  In  this  cause,  where  strong  feel- 
ings of  indignation  were  justly  roused,  and  where  there  was 
room  for  oratory,  Alfred  spoke  with  such  force  and  pathos, 
that  every  honest  heart  was  touched.  The  verdict  of  the 
Jury  showed  the  impression  which  he  had  made  upon  them ; 
his  speech  was  universally  admired,  and  those  who  had  till 
now  known  him  only  as  a  man  of  business,  and  a  sound  law- 
yer, were  surprised  to  find  him  suddenly  display  such  powers 
of  eloquence.  Counsellor  Friend's  plain  advice  to  him  had 
always  been, — "  Never  harangue  about  nothing — if  your 
client  reauire  it,  he  is  a  fool,  and  never  mind  him ;  never 
speak  tilt  you've  something  to  say,  and  then  say  only  what 
you  have  to  say." 

u  Words  are  like  leaves,  and  where  tbey  most  abound, 
*  Much  fruit  of  solid  seme  is  seldom  found." 

Friend  now  congratulated  Alfred  with  all  his  honest  affec- 
tionate heart,  and  said,  with  a  frown  that  struggled  hard  with 
a  smile, — u  Well !  1  believe  I  roust  allow  you  to  be  an  orator. 
But,  take  care — don't  let  the  lawyer  merge  in  the  advocate. 
Bear  it  always  in  mind,  that  a  mere  man  of  words  at  the  bar 
...  or  indeed  any  where  else  ...  is  a  mere  man  of  straw," 
•  The  Chief  Justice,  who  knew  how  to  say  the  kindest  things 
in  the  most  jpolite  manner,  was  heard  to  observe,  that,  "  Mr. 
Percy  had  done  wisely,  to  begin  by  showing  that  he  had  laid 
a  solid  foundation  of  law,  on  which  the  ornaments  of  oratory 
could  be  raised  high,  and  supported  securely." 

French  Clay's  affair  with  Lady  Harriot  had  been  much 
talked  of  in  the  fashionable  world  ;  from  a  love  of  scandal, 
or  a  love  of  justice,  from  zeal  in  the  cause  of  morality,  or 
from  natural  curiosity,  her  trial  had  been  a  matter  of  general 
interest  to  the  ladies,  young  and  old.  Of  consequence  Mr. 
Alfred  Percy's  speech  was  prodigiously  read,  and,  from  vari- 
ous motives,  highly  applauded.  When  a  man  begins  to  rise, 
all  hands  ...  all  hands  but  the  hands  of  his  rivals,  are 
ready  to  push  bim  up,  and  all  tongues  exclaim,  "  Twas  I 
helped  ;"— or,  "  Twas  what  I  always  foretold  !" 

The  Lady  Angelica  Headingham  now  bethought  herself, 
that  she  had  a  little  poem,  written  by  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  which 
had  been  given  to  her  long  ago  by  Miss  Percy,  and  of  which, 
at  the  time  she  received  it,  her  Ladyship  had  thought  so  little, 
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that,  bardly  deigning  to  bestow  the  customary  tribute  of  a 
compliment,  she  had  thrown  it,  scarcely  perused,  into  her 
writing  box.  It  was  now  worth  while  to  rummage  for  it,  and 
now,  when  the  author  had  a  name,  her  Ladyship  discovered 
u  that  the  poem  was  charming  !  absolutely  charming  ! — Such 
an  early  indication  of  talents  !  such  a  happy  promise  of  gen- 
ius ! — Ob  !  she  had  always  foreseen,  that  Mr.  Alfred  Percy 
would  make  an  uncommon  figure  in  the  world  !" 

"  Bless  me  !  does  your  Ladyship  know  bim  ?" 

"  Oh !  intimately ! — That  is,  1  never  saw  him  exactly — but 
all  his  family  I've  known  intimately — ages  ago  in  the  country." 

"  I  should  so  like  to  meet  him  !  And  do  pray  give  me  a 
copy  of  the  verses.    And  me  ! — and  me  !" 

To  work  went  the  pens  of  all  the  female  amateurs,  in  scrib- 
bling copies  of  "  The  Lawyer's  May-day."  And  away  went 
the  fair  patroness  in  search  of  the  author, — introduced  her- 
self with  unabashed  grace,  invited  him  for  u  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday — Engaged  !  how  unfortunate. 
Well,  for  next  week  ? — a  fortnight  hence,  three  weeks,  posi- 
tively she  must  have  him  at  her  conversazione — She  must  give 
him — No,  he  must  give  her  a  day,  he  must  consent  to  lose  a 
day.  So  many  of  her  friends  and  real  judges  were  dying 
to  see  him." 

To  save  the  lives  of  so  many  judges,  Alfred  consented  to 
lose  an  evening — the  day  was  fixed — Alfred  found  her  con- 
versazione very  brilliant — was  admired — and  admired  other* 
in  his  turn  as  much  as  was  expected*  It  was  an  agreeabl* 
variety  of  company  and  of  thought  to  him,  and  he  promised 
to  go  sometimes  to  her  Ladyship's  parties.  A  promise  which 
delighted  her  much,  particularly  as  he  had  not  yet  given  a  copy 
of  the  verses  to  Lady  Spilsbury.  Lady  Spi&bury,  to  whom 
verses  quickly  worked  round,  was  quite  angry,  that  her  friend 
Erasmus  had  not  given  her  an  early  copy,  and  now  invitations 
the  most  pressing  came  from  Lady  Spilsbury  to  her  excellent 
literary  dinners.  If  Alfred  had  been  so  disposed,  he  might, 
among  these  fete  hers  and  carriers  of  bays,  have  been  extolled 
to  the  skies ;  but  he  had  too  much  sense  and  prudence  to  lose 
the  substance  for  the  shadow,  to  sink  a  solid,  character  into  a 
drawing-room  reputation.  Of  this  he  h&d  seen  the  folly  in 
Buckburst  Falconer's  case,  and  now,  if  any  further  warning 
on  this  subject  had  been  wanting,  he  would  have  taken  it  from 
the  example  of  poor  Sebright*  the  poet,  whom  be  mot  the 
second  time  he  went  to  Lady  Angelica  Headingham's.  Poor 
Seebright,  as  the  world  already  began  to  call  him,  from  being 
an  object  of  admiration,  was  beginning  to  sink  into  an  object 
of  pity.  Instead  of  making  himself  independent  by  steady 
exertions  in  any  respectable  profession,  instead  of  making  his 
way  in  the  republic  of  letters  by  some  solid  work  of  merit, 
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lie  frittered  away  Iris  time  among  fashionable  amateurs,  feed- 
ing upon  their  flattery,  and  living  on  in  the  vain  hope  of  pat- 
ronage. Already  the  flight  of  bis  genius  had  been  restrained, 
the  force  of  his  wing  impaired  ;  instead  of  soaring  superior, 
he  kept  hovering  near  the  earth  ;  his  "  kestrel  courage  fell," 
lie  appeared  to  be  almost  tamed  to  the  domestic  state  to  which 
he  was  reduced — yet  now  and  then  a  rebel  sense  of  bis  form- 
er freedom,  and  of  his  present  degradation,  would  appear. 

u  Ah  !  if  I  were  but  independent  as  vou  are  ! n  1  bad 

but  followed  a  profession  as  you  have  done,"  said  he  to  Al- 
fred, when,  apart  from  the  crowd,  they  bad  an  opportunity 
of  conversing  eonfidentially.  Alfred  replied,  u  that  it  was 
not  yet  too  late;  that  it  was  never  too  late  for  a  man  of  spir- 
it and  talents  to  make  himself  independent :  he  then  sugges- 
ted to  Mr.  Seebright  various  ways  of  employing  his  powers, 
and  pointed  out  some  useful  and  creditable  literary  under- 
takings, by  which  he  might  acquire  reputation.  Seebright  lis- 
tened, fars  eye  eagerly  catching  at  each  new  idea  the  first  mo- 
ment, the  next  turning  off  to  something  else,  raising  objec- 
tions futile  or  fastidious,  seeing  nothing  impossible  in  any 
dream  of  his  imagination,  where  no  effort  or  exertion  was  re- 
quisite, but  finding  every  thing  impracticable  when  he  came 
to  sober  reality,  where  he  was  called  upon  to  labour.  In  fact, 
he  was  one  of  the  sort  of  people,  who  do  not  know  what  they 
want,  or  what  tbey  would  be,  who  complain  and  complain,  dis- 
appointed and  discontented,  at  having  sunk  below  their  powers 
and  their  hopes,  and  are  yet  without  capability  of  persevering 
exertion  to  emerge  from  their  obscurity.  Seebrignt  was  now 
become  an  inefficient  being,  whom  no  one  could  assist  to  any 
good  purpose.  Alfred,  after  a  l6ng,  mazy,  fruitless  conver- 
sation, was  convinced  that  the  case  was  hopeless,  and,  sin- 
cerely pitying  him,  cave  it  up  as  irremediable.  Just  as  Al- 
fred had  come  to  this  conclusion,  and  had  sunk  into  silence, 
a  relation  of  his,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a  considerable 
time,  entered  the  room,  and  passed  by  without  noticing  him. 
She  was  so  much  altered  in  her  appearance,  that  he  could 
scarcely  believe  he  saw  Lady  Jane  Granville.  She  looked 
out  of  spirits,  and  care-worn — he  immediately  observed,  that 
less  attention  was  paid  to  her  than  she  used  to  command,  she 
had  obviously  sunk  considerably  m  importance,  and  appear- 
ed to  feel  this  keenly.  Upon  inquiry,  Alfred  learnt,  that  she 
had  lost  a  large  portion  ot  her  fortune  by  a  law-suit,  which 
she  had  managed,  that  is  to  say,  mismanaged  for  herself; 
and  she  was  still  at  law  for  the  remainder  of  her  estate, 
which,  notwithstanding  her  right  was  undoubted,  it  was  gen- 
erally supposed  that  she  would  lose,  for  the  same  reason  that 
occasioned  her  former  failure,  her  pertinacity  in  following 
32 
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her  own  advice  only.  Alfred  knew,  that  there  had  been  some 
misunderstanding  between  Lady  Jane  and  his  family,  that 
she  had  been  offended  by  his  sister  Caroline's  having  declin- 
ed accepting  her  invitation  to  town,  and  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Percy's  having  differed  with  her  in  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
the  patronage  of  fashion  :  and  that  she  had  been  displeased 
with  Erasmus  about  Sir  Amyas  Courtney.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  he  was  convinced  that  Lady  Jane,  whatever  her  opin- 
ions might  be,  and  whether  mistaken  or  not,  had  been  actua- 
ted by  sincere  regard  for  bis  family,  for  which  he  and  they 
were  grateful ;  and  now  was  the  time  to  show  it,  now  when 
he  was  coming  into  notice  in  the  world,  and  she  declining  in 
importance.  Therefore,  though  she  had  passed  him  by  with- 
out recognising  him,  he  went  immediately,  and  spoke  to  her 
in  so  respectful  and  kind  a  manner — paid  her  the  whole  even- 
ing such  marked  attention,  that  she  was  quite  pleased  and 
touched.  In  reality  she  had  been  vexed  with  herself,  for 
having  persisted  so  long  in  her  resentment,  she  wished  for  a 
fair  opportunity  for  a  reconciliation,  and  she  rejoiced  that  Al- 
fred thus  opened  the  way  for  it.  She  invited  him  to  come  to 
see  her  the  next  day,  observing,  as  she  put  her  card  into  his 
band,  that  she  no  longer  lived  in  her  fine  house  in  St.  James's 
Place.  Now  that  his  motives  could  not  be  mistaken,  he  was 
assiduous  in  his  visits,  and  when  be  had  sufficiently  obtained 
her  confidence,  he  ventured  to  touch  upon  her  affairs.  She, 
proud  to  convince  him  of  her  abilities  as  a  woman  of  busi- 
ness, explained  her  whole  case,  and  descanted  upon  the  blun- 
ders ana  folly  of  her  solicitors  and  counsellors,  especially 
upon  the  absurdity  of  the  opinions  which  she  had  not  follow- 
ed. Her  cause  depended  upon  the  replication  she  was  to  put 
in  to  a  plea  in  special  pleading  :  she  thought  she  saw  the  way 
straight  before  her,  and  exclaimed  vehemently  against  that 
love  of  the  crooked  path  by  which  her  lawyers  seemed  pos- 
sessed. 

Without  disputing  the  legal  soundness  of  her  Ladyship's 
opinion  in  her  own  peculiar  case,  Alfred,  beginning  at  a  great 
distance  from  her  passions,  quietly  undertook,  by  relating  to 
her  cases  which  had  fallen  under  his  own  knowledge,  to  con- 
vince her,  that  plain  common  sense  and  reason  could  never 
lead  her  to  the  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  special-pleading,  or 
to  the  proper  wording  of  those  answers,  on  the  letter  of  which 
the  fate  of  a  cause  frequently  depends.  He  confessed  to  her 
that  his  awn  understanding  had  been  so  shocked,  at  first,  by 
the  apparent  absurdity  of  the  system,  that  he  had  almost 
abandoned  the  study,  and  that  it  had  been  only  in  conse- 

auence  of  actual  experience,  that  he  had  at  last  discovered 
le  utility  of  those  rules.      She  insisted  upon  being  also  con- 
vinced before  she  could  submit,  but  as  it  is  not  quite  so  easy 
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as  ladies  sometimes  think  it  is,  to  teach  any  art  or  science  in 
two  words,  or  to  convey,  in  a  moment,  to  the  ignorant,  the 
combined  result  of  study  and  experience.  Alfred  declined 
this  task,  and  could  undertake  only  to  show  her  Ladyship,  by 
asking  her  opinion  on  various  cases  which  had  been  decided 
in  the  courts,  that  it  was  possible  she  might  be  mistaken ;  and 
that,  however  superior  ner  understanding,  a  court  of  law 
would  infallible  decide  according  to  its  own  rules* 

u  But,  good  Heavens  !  my  dear  Sir,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Jane,  "  when,  after  I  have  paid  the  amount  of  my  bond,  and 
every  farthing  that  I  owe  a  creditor,  yet  this  rogue  says  I 
have  not,  is  not  it  a  proper  answer,  that  I  owe  him  nothing  ?" 
u  Pardon  me,  this  would  be  considered  as  an  evasive  plea 
by  the  court,  or  as  a  negative  pregnant."  "  Oh  !  if  you  come 
to  yoor  negative  pregnants,"  cried  Lady  Jane,  "  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  understand  you— I  give  up  the  point." 

To  this  conclusion  it  bad  been  Alfred's  object  to  bring  her 
Ladyship,  and  when  she  was  fully  convinced  of  the  insuffi- 
cient limits  of  the  human he  never  said  the  female, 

understanding,  to  comprehend  these  things  without  the  aid  of 
men  learned  in  the  law,  he  humbly  offered  his  assistance  to 
guide  her  out  of  that  labyrinth,  into  which,  unwittingly  and 
without  any  clew,  she  had  ventured  further  and  further,  till 

she  was  just  in  the  very  jaws  of  nonsuit  and  ruin. She 

put  her  affairs  completely  into  his  hands,  and  promised,  that 
she  would  no  further  interfere,  even  with  her  advice  ;  for  it 
was  upon  this  condition,  4hat  Alfred  engaged  to  undertake  the 
management  of  her  cause.  Nothing  indeed  is  more  torment- 
ing  to  men  of  business,  than  to  be  pestered  with  the  incessant 
advice — hopes  and  fears— cautions  and  explanations — cun- 
ning suggestions— superficial  knowledge,  ana  profound  igno- 
rance, of  lady  or  gentlemen  lawyers.  Alfred  now  begged 
and  obtained  permission  from  the  court  to  amend  the  Lady 
Jane  Granville's  last  plea, — he  thenceforward  conducted  the 
business,  and  played  the  game  of  special  pleading  with  such 
strict  and  acute  attention  to  the  rules,  that  there  were  good 
hopes  the  remaining  portion  of  her  Ladyship's  fortune,  which 
was  now  at  stake,  might  be  saved.  He  endeavoured  to  keep 
up  her  spirits  and  her  patience,  for  of  a  speedy  termination  to 
the  business  there  was  no  chance.  They  had  to  deal  with 
adversaries,  who  knew  how,  on  their  side,  to  protract  the 
pleadings,  and  to  avoid  what  is  called  coming  to  trupovnU 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  Alfred,  thus  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  assist  his  friends,  and  the  hope  of  serving  them  re- 
doubled his  diligence.  About  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  a 
cause  for  his  brother's  friend  and  Rosamond's  admirer,  Mr. 
Gresham.  A  picture-dealer  had  cheated  this  gentleman,  in 
the  sale  of  a  picture  of  considerable  value.     Mr.  Gresham 
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bad  bargained  for,  and  bought,  an  original  Guido,  wrote  bis 
name  on  the  hack  of  it,  and  directed  that  it  should  be  sent  to 
him.  The  painting  which  was  taken  to  his  house  had  bis 
name  written  on  the  back,  but  was  not  the  original  Guido  far 
which  he  had  bargained,  it  was  a  copy*  The  picture-dealer, 
however,  and  two  respectable  witnesses,  were  ready  to  swear 
positively,  that  this  was  the  identical  picture  on  which  Mr. 
Greshacn  wrote  his  name — that  they  saw  him  write  his  namey 
and  heard  him  order  that  it  should  be  sent  to  him*  Mr*  Gves- 
ham  himself  acknowledged,  that  the  writing  was  so  like  bis 
own,  that  he  could  not  venture  to  deny  that  it  was  his,  and  yet 
lie  could  swear  that  this  was  not  the  picture  for  which  b« 
bad  bargained,  and  on  which  he  had  written  his  name*  He 
suspected  it  to  be  a  forgery  ;  and  was  certain,  that  by  tome 
means,  one  picture  had  been  substituted  for  another*  Vet  the 
defendant  had  witnesses  to  prove,  that  the  picture  never  was 
out  of  Mr*  Grcsham's  sight,  from  the  time  he  bargained  for  it, 
till  the  moment  when  he  wrote  bis  name  on  the  back,  in  the 
presence  of  the  same  witnesses* 

This  chain  of  evidence  they  thought  was  complete,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  broken*  Alfred  Percy,  however,  discovered 
the  nature  of  the  fraud,  and,  regardless  of  the  boasts  and 
taunts  of  ibe  opposite  party,  kept  his  mind  carefully  secret, 
till  the  moment  when  be  came  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  -f 
for,  as  Mr*  Friend  had  observed  to  him,  many  a  cause  had 
been  lost  by  the  impatience  of  Counsel,  in  showing,  before- 
hand, how  it  might  certainly  be  won**  By  thus  revealing  the 
intended  mode  of  attack,  opportunity  is  given  to  prepare  a 
defence,  by  which  it  may  be  ultimately  counteracted*  In  the 
present  case,  the  defendant,  however,  came  into  court  secure 
of  victory,  and  utterly  unprepared  to  meet  the  truth,  which 
was  brought  out  full  upon  him  when  least  expected*  The 
fact  was,  that  he  had  put  two  pictures  into  the  same  frame, 
the  original  in  front,  the  copy  behind  it — on  the  back  of  the 
canvass  of  the  copy,  Mr*  Gresham  had  written  his  name, 
never  suspecting  that  it  was  not  the  original  for  which  be  bar- 

¥  lined,  and  which  he  thought  he  actually  held  in  bis  band* 
he  witnesses,  therefore,  swore  literally  the  truth,  that  they 
saw  him  write  upon  that  picture  ;  and  they  believed  the  pic- 
ture, on  which  he  wrote,  was  the  identical  picture  that  was 
sent  home  to  him.  One  of  the  witnesses  was  an  honest  man, 
who  really  believed  what  he  swore,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
fraud,  to  which  the  other,  a  rogue  in  confederacy  with  the 
picture-dealer,  was  privy*  The  cross-examination  of  both 
was  so>  ably  managed,  that  the  honest  man  was  soon  made  to 

Eerceive,  and  the  rogue  forced  to  reveal  the  truth*      Alfred 
ad  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  credit  he  obtained  for  the  abil- 

•  See  Deioology. 


ity  displayed  in  this  cross-examination,  but  he  wa*  infinitely 
more  gratified  by  having  it  in  his  power  to  gain  a  cause  for 
hia  friend,  and  to  restore  to  Mr.  Gresbam  his  favourite  Guido. 

A  welcome  sight  I — a  letter  from  Godfrey  !  the  first  his 
family  had  received  from  him  since  be  left  England*  Two  of 
his  letters,  it  appears,  had  been  lost.  Alluding  to  one  be  bad 
written  immediately  on  hearing  of  the  change  in  bis  father's 
fortune,  he  observes,  that  he  has  kept  his  resolution  of  living 
within  bis  pay ;  and,  after  entering  into  some  other  family  de- 
tails, be  continues  as  follows  :  "  Now,  my  dear  mother,  pre- 
pare to  bear  me  recant  what  I  have  said  against  Lord  Old- 
oorougb.  I  forgive  bis  Lordship  all  his  sins,  and  I  begin  to 
believe*  that  though  be  is  a  statesman,  his  heart  is  not  yet 
quite  ossified*  He  has  recalled  our  regiment  from  this  un- 
healthy place,  and  be  has  promoted  Gascoigne  to  be  our 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  I  say  that  Lord  Oldborough  has  done 
all  this,  because  I  am  sure,  from  a  hint  in  Alfred's  last  letter, 
that  bis  Lordship  has  been  the  prime  mover  in  the  business. 
But  not  to  keep  you  in  suspense  about  the  facts* 

"  In  my  first  letter  to  my  father,  I  told  you,  that  from  the 
moment  our  late  lethargic  Lieutenant-Colonel  came  to  the 
island,  he  took  to  drinking  rum,  pure  rum,  to  waken  himself— 
claret,  port,  and  madeira,  had  lost  their  power  over  him. 
Then  came  brandy,  which  he  fancied  was  an  excellent  pre- 
servative against  the  yellow  fever  and  the  fever  of  the  coun- 
try.  So  be  died  4  boldly  by  brandy.' Poor  fellow !  he  was 

boasting  to  me,  the  last  week  of  his  existence,  when  he  was 
literally  on  his  death-bed,  that  his  father  taught  him  to  drink 
before  he  was  six  years  old,  by  practising  him  every  day,  after 
dinner,  in  the  sublime  art  of  carrying  a  bumper  steadily  to  his 
lips*.  He  moreover  boasted  to  me,  that  when  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
at  an  academy,  he  often  drank  two  bottles  of  claret  at  a  sitting  ; 
and  that,  when  he  went  into  the  army,  getting  among  a  jolly 
set,  be  brought  himself  never  to  feel  the  worse  for  any  quanti- 
ty of  wine.  I  don't  know  what  he  meant  by  the  worse  for  it 
— at  forty-five,  when  I  first  saw  him,  he  had  neither  bead  nor 
hand  left  for  himself  or  his  country.  His  band  shook  so,  that 
if  he  had  been  perishing  with  thirst,  he  could  not  have  carri- 
ed a  glass  to  bis  lips,  till  after  various  attempts  in  all  manner 
of  curves  and  zigzags,  spilling  half  of  it  by  the  way.  It 
was  really  pitiable  to  see  him — when  be  was  to  sign  his  name, 
1  always  went  out  of  the  room,  and  left  Gascoigne  to  guide 

bis  band. More  helpless  still  bis  mind  than  his  body.    If 

bis  own  or  England's  salvation  bad  depended  upon  it,  he 
could  not,  when  in  the  least  hurried,  have  uttered  a  distinct 
order,  have  dictated  an  intelligible  letter ;  or,  in  time  of  need, 
have  recollected  the  name  of  any  one  of  bis  officers,  or  even 
his  own  name— quite  imbecile  and  embruted. But,  peace 
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to  his  ashes  !  or  rather  to  his  dregs — and  may  there  never  be 
such  another  British  Colonel ! 

"  Early  habits  of  temperance  have  not  only  saved  my  life, 
bat  made  my  life  worth  saving.  Neither  Colonel  Gascoigne 
nor  I  have  ever  had  a  day's  serious  illness  since  we  came  to 
the  island — but  we  are  the  only  two  that  have  escaped. 
Partly  from  the  Colonel's  example,  and  partly  from  their  own 
inclination,  all  the  other  officers  have  drunk  hard.  Lieuten- 
ant R is  now  ill  of  the  fever.     Captain  H (I  beg  his 

pardon)  now  Major  H will  soon  follow  the  Colonel  to  the 

grave,  unless  he  takes  my  very  disinterested  advice  and 
drinks  less.  I  am  laughed  at  by  J) and  V and  oth- 
ers for  this  ;  they  ask,  why  the  deuse  I  can't  let  the  Major 
kill  himself  his  own  way,  and  as  fast  as  he  pleases,  when  I 
should  get  on  a  step  by  it,  and  that  step  such  a  great  one. 
They  say  none  but  a  fool  would  do  as  I  do,  and  I  think  none 
but  a  brute  could  do  otherwise — I  can't  stand  by  with  any  sat- 
isfaction, and  see  a  fellow-creature  killing  himself  by  inches, 
even  though  I  have  the  chance  of  slipping  into  his  shoes.  I 
am  sure  the  shoes  would  pinch  me  confoundedly.  If  it  is  my 
brother-officer's  lot  to  fall  in  battle,  it's  very  well— I  run  the 
same  hazard,  he  dies,  as  he  ought  to  do,  a  brave  fellow — but 
to  stand  by,  and  see  a  man  die  as  he  ought  pot  to  do,  and  die 

what  is  called  an  honest  fellow  /—I  can't  do  it.      H ,  at 

first  had  a  great  mind  to  run  me  through  the  body — but,  poor 
man,  he  is  now  very  fond  of  me,  and  if  any  one  can  keep 
him  from  destroying  himself,  I  flatter  myself  I  shall. 

"  A  thousand  thanks  to  dear  Caroline  for  her  letter,  and  to 
Rosamond  for  her  journal.  They,  who  have  never  been  an 
inch  from  home,  cannot  conceive  how  delightful  it  is,  at  such  a 
distance,  to  receive  letters  from  our  friends.  You  remember, 
in  Cook's  voyage,  his  joy,  at  meeting  in  some  distant  bland 
with  the  spoon  marked  London. 

"  I  hope  you  received  my  letters,  Nos.  1  and  2.  Not  that 
there  was  any  thing  particular  in  them.  •  You  know  I  never 
do  more  than  tell  the  bare  facts.  Not  like  Rosamond's  jour- 
nal— with  which,  by  the  by,  Gascoigne  has  fallen  in  love. 
He  sighs,  and  wishes  that  Heaven  had  blessed  him  with  such 
a  sister — for  sister,  read  wife. — —I  hope  this  will  encourage 
Rosamond  to  write  again  immediately.  No.  Do  not  tell 
what  I  have  just  said  about  Gascoigne,  for, — who  knows  the 
perverse  ways  of  women  ! — perhaps  ! — perhaps  it  might  pre- 
vent her  from  writing  to  me  at  all.  You  may  tell  her,  in  gen- 
eral, that  it  is  my  opinion  ladies  always  write  better,  and  do 
every  thing  better  than  men — except  fight, — which  Heaven 
forbid  they  should  ever  do  in  public  or  private. 

"  I  am  glad  that  Caroline  did  not  marry  Mr.  Barclay,  since 
she  did  not  like  him.      But  by  all  accounts  he  is  a  sensible, 
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worthy  man,  and  I  give  my  consent  to  bis  marriage  with 
Lady  Mary  Pembroke,  though,  from  Caroline's  description, 
I  became  half  in  love  with  her  myself.  N.  B.  I  have  not 
been  in  love  above  six  times  since  1  left  England,  and  but  once 
any  thing  to  signify.  How  does  the  Marchioness  of  Twick- 
enham go  on  ? 

44  Affectionate  cluty  Jo  my  father,  and  love  to  all  the  happy 
people  at  home* 

u  Dear  Mother,  your  affectionate  son, 

14  G.  Percy.'" 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Letter  from  Alfred  to  Caroline. 

"  My  dear  Caroline, 

"  I  am  going  to  surprise  you — I  know  it  is  the  most  impru- 
dent thing  a  story-teller  can  do,  to  give  notice,  or  promise  of 
a  surprise — but  you  see,  I  have  such  confidence  at  this  mo- 
ment in  my  fact,  that  I  hazard  this  imprudence — Who  do  you 
think  I  have  seen  ?  Guess — guess  all  round  the  breakfast 
table — father,  mother,  Caroline,  Rosamond — I  defy  you  all — 
Ay,  Rosamond,  even  you,  with  all  your  capacity  for  romance ; 
the  romance  of  real  life  is  beyond  all  other  romances  ;  its  co- 
incidences beyond  the  combinations  of  the  most  inventive  fan- 
cy—even of  yours,  Rosamond — Granted— go  on — Patience, 
ladies,  if  you  please,  and  don't  turn  over  the  page,  or  glance 
to  the  end  of  my  letter  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  but  read 
fairly  on,  says  my  father. 

44  You  remember,  I  hope,  the  Irishman,  O'Brien,  to  whom 
Erasmus  was  so  good,  and  whom  Mr.  Gresham,  kind  as  he 
always  is,  took  for  his  porter— When  Mr.  Gresham  set  off  last 
week  for  Amsterdam,  he  gave  this  fellow  leave  to  go  home  to 
bis  wife,  who  lives  at  Greenwich.  This  morning,  the  wife 
came  to  see  my  Honour  to  speak  to  me,  and  when  she  did  see 
me  she  could  not  speak,  she  was  crying  so  bitterly  ;  she  was 
in  the  greatest  distress  about  her  husband  ;  he  had,  she  said, 
in  going  to  see  her,  been  seized  by  a  press-gang,  and  put  on 
board  a  tender  now  on  the  Thames.  Moved  by  the  poor 
Irish  woman's  agony  of  grief,  and  helpless  state,  I  went  to 
Greenwich,  where  the  tender  was  lying,  to  speak  to  the  Cap- 
tain, to  try  to  obtain  O'Brien's  release.  But  upon  my  arrival 
there,  I  found  that  the  woman  had  been  mistaken  in  every 
point  of  her  story.     In  short,  her  husband  4  was  not  on  board 
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the  tender,  had  never  been  pressed,  and  had  only  stayed 
away  from  home  the  preceding  night,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing met  with  the  Captain's  servant,  one  of  his  countrymen, 
from  the  County  of  Leitrim  dear,  who  had  took  him  home  to 
treat  him,  and  had  kept  him  all  night  to  sing,  c  St.  Patrick's 
day  in  the  morning,1 — and  to  drink  a  good  journey,  and  a 
quick  passage,  across  the  salt-water  to  his  master,  which  he 

could  not  refuse/ 1  was  rather  provoked,  to  find  that  I 

had  wasted  my  precious  time  and  my  compassion  ;  but,  as 
some  comforting  philosopher  observes,  no  effort  is  ever  lost, 
and  often  the  little  incidents,  which  we  think  unlucky,  tend 
to  the  most  fortunate  circumstances  of  our  lives.  Whilst  I 
was  looking  at  my  watch,  and  regretting  my  lost  morning,  a 
gentleman,  whose  servant  had  really  been  pressed,  came  up 
to  speak  to  the  captain,  who  was  standing  beside  me.  The 
gentleman  had  something  striking  and  noble  in  his  whole  ap- 
pearance ;  but  his  address  and  accent,  which  were  those  of  a 
foreigner,  did  not  suit  the  fancy  of  my  English  Captaui,  who, 
putting  on  the  surly  air,  with  which  be  thought  it  for  his  hon- 
our, and  for  the  honour  of  his  country  to  receive  a  French- 
man, as  be  took  this  gentleman  to  be,  replied  in  the  least  sat- 
isfactory manner  possible,  and  in  the  short  language  of  some 
seamen,  '  Your  footman's  an  Englishman,  Sir;  has  oeen  pres- 
sed for  an  able-bodied  seaman — which  1  trust  he'll  prove — 
he's  aboard  the  tender — and  there  he  will  remain.'— The 
foreigner,  who  notwithstanding  the  politeness  of  his  address, 
seemed  to  have  a  high  spirit,  and  to  be  fully  sensible  of  what 
was  due  from  others  to  him,  as  well  as  from  him  to  them,  re- 
plied with  temper  and  firmness.  The  captain,  without  giving 
any  reasons,  or  attending  to  what  was  said,  reiterated-— — 4  I 
am  under  orders,  Sir,  I  am  acting  according  to  my  orders — I 
can  do  neither  more  nor  less.  The  law  is  as  1  tell  you,  Sir/ 
The  foreigner  bowed  submission  to  the  law,  but  expressed 
his  surprise,  that  such  should  be  law  in  a  land  of  liberty—* 
With  admiration  he  had  heard,  that  by  the  English  law,  and 
British  Constitution,  the  property  and  personal  liberty  of 
the  lowest,  the  meanest  subject,  could  not  be  injured  or  op- 
pressed by  the  highest  nobleman  in  the  realm,  by  the  most 
powerful  minister,  even  by  the  king  himself.  He  had  always 
been  assured,  that  the  king  could  not  put  his  band  into  the 
purse  of  his  subject,  or  take  from  him  to  the  value  of  a  single 
penny  ;  that  the  sovereign  could  not  deprive  the  meanest  of 
the  people  unheard,  untried,  uncondemned,  of  a  single  hour  of 
his  liberty,  or  touch  a  hair  of  his  bead* — he  had  always,  on 
the  Continent,  heard  it  the  boast  of  Englishmen,  that  when 
even  a  slave  touched  English  ground  he  became  free  ;  4  vet 
now,  to  my  astonishment,'  pursued  the  foreigner — *  what  do  I 
see  ? — a  freeborn  British  subject  returning  to  his  native  land, 
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after  an  absence  of  some  years,  unoffending  against  any  law, 
innocent,  unsuspected  of  all  crime,  a  faithful  domestic,  an  ex- 
cellent man,  torn  from  the  midst  of  his  family,  dragged  from 
that  castle  of  his  home,  put  on  board  a  king's  ship,  unused  to 
bard  labour,  condemned  to  work  like  a  galley  slave,  doomed 
to  banishment,  perhaps  to  death  ! — Good  Heavens  !  In  all 
this  where  is  your  English  liberty  ?  Where  is  English  jus- 
tice, and  the  spirit  of  your  English  law?"  '  And  who  the 
devil  are  you,  Sir  f  cried  the  Captain,  4  who  seem  to  know 
so  much,  and  so  little  of  English  law.'  '  My  name,  if 
that  be  of  any  consequence,  is  Count  Albert  A  ken  berg.' 

44  Well,  Caroline,  you  are  surprised — i  No'  says  Rosamond, 
( I  guessed  it  was  be,  from  the  first  moment  1  heard  he  was 
a  foreigner  and  had  a  noble  air.' — '  A  hen  berg,'  repeated  the 
captain — c  that's  not  a  French  name  : — Why  ! — you  are  not 
a  Frenchman  !'    4  No  Sir — a  German*' 

4  Ah,  ha  !'— cried  the  Captain,  suddenly  changing  his  tone 
. — c  I  thought  you  were  not  a  Frenchman,  or  you  could  not 
talk  so  well  of  English  law,  and  feel  so  much  for  English  lib- 
erty— And  now  then,  since  that's  the  case,  I'll  own  to  you 
frankly,  that  in  the  main  I'm  much  of  your  mind, — and  for 
my  own  particular  share,  I'd  as  lieve  the  Admiralty  had  sent 
me  to  Hell,  as  have  ordered  me  to  press  on  the  Thames — 
But  my  business  is  to  obey  orders — which  I  will  do  by  the 

blessing  of  God — So  good  morning  to  you As  to  law,  and 

justice,  and  all  that,  talk  to  him,'  said  the  Captain,  pointing 
with  his  thumb  over  his  left  shoulder  to  me,  as  he  walked  off 
hastily.  <  Poor  fellow !'  said  I — 4  this  is  the  hardest  part  of 
a  British  Captain's  duty,  and  so  he  feels  it.' 

4  Duty,' — exclaimed  the  Count — 4  Duty  !  pardon  me  for  re- 
peating your  word — But  can  it  be  his  duty  ? — 1  hope  I  did 
not  pass  proper  bounds  in  speaking  to  him  ;  but  now  he 
is  gone,  I  may  say  to  you,  Sir — to  you,  who,  if  I  may  pre- 
sume to  judge  from  your  countenance,  sympathize  in  my  feel- 
ings— this  is  a  fitter  employ ment  for  an  African  slave  merchant, 
than  for  a  British  Officer.  The  whole  scene  which  1  have  just 
beheld  there  on  the  river,  on  the  ban^,  the  violence,  the 
straggles  I  have  witnessed  there,  the  screams  of  the  women 
and  children,  it  is  not  only  horrible,  but  in  England  incred- 
ible ! — Is  it  not  like  what  we  have  heard  of  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  with  detestation— What  your  humanity  has  there 
forbidden — abolished — And  is  it  possible  that  the  cries  of 
those  ndgroes  across  the  Atlantic  can  so  affect  your  philan- 
thropists' imaginations,  whilst  you  are  deaf  or  unmoved  by 
these  cries  of  your  countrymen,  close  to  your  metropolis,  at 
your  very  gates  !  I  think  I  hear  them  still"  said  the  Count, 
with  a  look  of  unaffected  horror.  4  Such  a  scene  1  never  be* 
33 
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fore  beheld — I  have  seen  it — and  yet  I  cannot  believe  that  I 
have  seen  it  in  England.' 

"  I  acknowledged  that  the  sight  was  terrible  ;  I  could  not 
be  surprised,  that  the  operation  of  pressing  men  for  the  sea 
service  should  strike  a  foreigner  as  inconsistent  with  the  no- 
tion of  English  justice  and  liberty,  and  1  admired  the  ener- 
5y  .and  strength  of  feeling  which-  the  Count  showed  ;  but  I 
lefended  the  measure  as  well  as  I  could-,  on  the  plea  of  neces- 
sity. 4  Necessity  !'  said  the  Count—'  pardon  me  if  1  remind 
you,  that  Necessity  is  the  tyrant's  plea.' 

44 1  mended  my  plea,  and  changed  Necessity  into  Utility- 
general  utility*  It  was  essential  to  England's  defence — to  her 
existence — she  could  not  exist  without  her  nary,  and  her  na- 
ry could  not  be  maintained  without  a  press-gang — as  I  was 
assured  by  those  who  were  skilled  in  the  affairs  of  the  Navy. 
The  Count  smiled  at  my  evident  consciousness  of  the  weak- 
ness of  my  concluding  corrollary,  and  observed,  4  that  by  my 
own  statement,  the  whole  argument  depended  on  the  asser- 
tions of  those  who  maintained,  that  a  navy  could  not  exfet 
without  a  press-gang.1  He  urged  this  no  further,  and  I  was 
glad  of  it ;  his  horses  and  mine  were  at  this  moment  up,  and 
we  both  rode  together  to  Town. 

"  I  know  that  Rosamond,  at  this  instant,  is  gasping  with  impa- 
tience, to  bear  whether  in  the  course  of  this  ride  1  spoke  of  M.  de 
Tourville — and  the  Shipwreck — I  did — but  not  of  Euphrosyne 
—-Upon  that  subject  I  could  not  well  touch.  He  had  heard  of 
the  Shipwreck,  and  of  the  hospitality  with  which  the  suffer- 
ers had  been  treated  by  an  English  gentleman*  and  he  was 
surprised  and  pleased,  when  1  told  him,  that  1  was  the  son  Of 

that  gentleman Of  M.  de  Tourville  the  Count  I  fancy 

thinks  much  the  same  as  you  do.  He  spoke  of  him  as  an  in- 
triguing diplomatist,  of  quick  talents,  but  of  a  mind  incapable 
of  any  thing  great  or  generous.  The  Count  went  on  from 
speaking  of  M.  de  Tourville  to  some  of  the  celebrated  public 
characters  abroad,  and  to  the  politics  and  manners  of  the 
different  courts  and  countries  of  Europe.  For  so  young  a 
man,  he  has  seen  qpd  reflected  much*  He  is  indeed  a  very 
superior  person,  as  he  convinced  me  even  in  this  short  ride. 
You  know  that  Dr.  Johnson  says,  ( that  you  cannot  stand  for 
five  minutes  with  a  great  man  under  a  shed,  waiting  till  a 
showef  uf  over,  without  bearing  him  say  something  that  anoth- 
er mah  could  not  say.' But  though  the  Count  conversed 

with  the  so  well  and  so  agreeably,  I  could  see  that  his  mind 
was  from  time  to  time,  absent  and  anxious  ;  and  as  we  came 
into  Town,  he  again  spoke  of  the  press-gang,  and  of  his  poor 
servant — a  faithful  attached  servant  he  called  him,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Count  is  a  good  master,  and  a  man  of  feeling.  He 
had  offered  money  to  obtain  the  man's  release  in  vain.    A 
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substitute  was  at  this  time  difficult  to  find— The  Count  was  but 
just  arrived  in  London,  had  not  yet  presented  any  of  his  numer- 
ous letters  of  introduction  ;  he  mentioned  the  names  of  some 
of  the  people  to  whom  these  were  addressed,  and  he  asked 
me,  whether  application  to  any  of  them,  could  be  of  service* 
But  none  of  his  letters  were  to  any  of  the  men  now  in  power. 
Lord  Oldborough  was  tbe  only  person  I  knew,  whose  word 
would  be  law  in  this  case,  and  1  offered  to  go  with  him  to  his 
Lordship.  This  I  ventured,  my  dear  father,  because  I  wise- 
ly—jres,  wisely,  as  you  shall  see,  calculated  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  foreigner,  fresh  from  the  Continent,  and  from 
that  Court,  where  Cunningham  Falconer  is  now  resident  En- 
voy,  would  be  agreeable,  and  might  be  useful  to  the  Min- 
ister. 

u  My  friend  Mr.  Temple,  who  is  as  obliging  and  as  much 
my  friend  now  he  is  secretary  to  the  great  man,  as  he  was. 
when  he  was  a  scrivening  nobody  in  his  garret,  obtained 
audience  for  us  directly — f  need  not  detail — indeed  1  have 

not  time — Graciously  received Count's  business  done  br 

a  line — Temple  ordered  to  write  to  Admiralty — Lord  Ola- 
borough  seemed  obliged  to  me  for  introducing  tbe  Count 

I  saw  he  wished  to  have  some  private  conversation  with  him 
—rose  and  took  my  leave.  Lord  Oldborough — paid  me  for  my 
discretion  on  the  spot,  by  a  kind  look — a  great  deal  from  him 

—and  following  me  to  the  door  of  tbe  anti-chamber. c  Mr. 

Percy,  I  cannot  regret,  lhat  you  have  followed  your  own  in- 
dependent professional  course — I  congratulate  you  upon  your 
success — I  have  heard  of  it  from  many  quarters,  ana  always, 
believe  roe,  wkh  pleasure  on  your  father's  account,  and  on 
your  own.' 

44  Next  day  found  on  my  table,  when  I  came  from  the 
Courts,  the  Count's  card — When  I  returned  bis  visit,  Commis- 
sioner Falconer  was  with  him  in  close  converse— confirmed 
by  this,  in  opinion,  that  Lord  Oldborough  is  sucking  informa- 
tion ;  I  mean  political  secrets  out  of  tbe  Count — The  Commis- 
sioner could  not  in  common  decency,  help  being  '  exceeding- 
ly sorry  that  he  and  Mrs.  Falconer  ha^seen  so  little  of  me 
of  late-— nor  could  he  well  avoid  asking  me  to  a  concert,  to 
which  he  invited  the  Count,  for  the  ensuing  evening.  As  the 
Count  promised  to  go,  so  did  I,  on  purpose  to  meet  him.  You 
may  be  sure  that  I  will  miss  no  opportunity  of  cultivating  his 
acquaintance,  for  I  am  entirely  of  my  father's  opinion,  that 
though  seeking  common  acquaintance  is  absolute  waste  of 
time,  yet  that  a  man  cannot  employ  his  leisure  better  than  in 
cultivating  the  society  of  those  who  are  superior  in  abilities 
and  character.  Even  from  the  glance  I  have  had  I  can  de- 
cide that  this  Count  Altenberg  is  a  superior  person,  there  is 
something  about  him  so  commanding,  and  yet  so  engaging, 
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Bat  I  will  not  overpraise  him Adieu,  dearest 

Caroline. 
44  Most  affectionately  yours,  "  Alfred  Percy." 

To  give  an  account  of  Mrs.  Falconer's  concert  in  fashion- 
able style,  we  should  inform  the  public,  that  Dr.  Mudge  for- 
ever established  his  fame  in  u  Buds  of  roses  ,•"  and  Miss  La 
Grande  was  astonishing,  absolutely  astonishing,  in  "  Frenar 
vorrei  It  lagrime" — quite  in  Catalini's  best  manner — But  Miss 
Georgiana  Falconer  was  divine  in  u  O  Giove  Omnipotentef9 
and  quite  surpassed  herself  in  u  Quanto  O  quanto  i  amor 
possentc" — In  which  Dr.  Mudge  was  also  capital — Indeed  it 
would  be  doing  injustice  to  this  gentleman's  powers  not  to 
acknowledge  the  universality  of  his  genius. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  not  feel  quite  satisfied  with  this  gen- 
eral eulogrum,  and  may  observe,  that  all  this  might  have  been 
learnt  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  Then  we  must  tell 
things  plainly  and  simply,  but  this  will  not  sound  nearly  so 
grand,  and  letting  the  public  behind  the  scenes  will  destroy 
all  the  stage  effect  and  illusion.  Alfred  Percy  went  to  Mrs.FaI- 
coner's  unfashionably  early,  in  hopes  that,  as  Count  Altenberg 
dined  there,  he  might  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  conversa- 
tion with  him  before  the  musical  party  should  assemble.  In 
this  hope  Alfred  was  mistaken.  He  found  in  the  great  draw- 
ing room  only  Mrs.  Falconer  and  two  other  ladies,  whose 
names  he  never  heard,  all  standing  round  the  fire ;  the 
unknown  ladies  were  in  close  and  eager  converse  about  Count 
Altenberg 

44  He  is  so  handsome  !  so  polite  !  so  charming ! — He  is  very 
rich — has  immense  possessions  abroad,  has  not  he? — Certain- 
ly he  has  a  fine    estate  in  Yorkshire But  when  did  he 

come  to  England?— — How  long  does  he  stay? — £l  5,000, 
no,  £20,000  per  annum.  Indeed  ! — Mrs.  Falconer,  has  not 
Count  Altenberg  £20,000  a  year  ?" 

Mrs.  Falconer,  seemingly  uninterested,  stood  silent,  look- 
ing through  her  glass  at  the  man  who  was  lighting  the  argand 
lamps — tt  Really,  tng  dear,"  answered  she,  "  1  can't  say  . .  . 
I  know  nothing  ofcUount  Altenberg  .  .  .  Take  care  !  that 
argand  !  .  .  .  He's  quite  a  stranger  to  us  ...  the  Commis- 
sioner met  him  at  Lord  Oldborough's,  and  on  Lord  Oldbor- 
ough's  account  of  course  .  .  .  Vigor,  we  must  have  more  light, 
Vigor, — wishes  to  pay  him  attention But  here's  Mr.  Per- 
cy," continued  she,  turning  to  Alfred,  ttcan,  1  dare  say,  tell 
you  all  about  these  things.  I  think  the  Commissioner  men- 
tioned that  it  was  you,  Mr.  Percy,  who  introduced  the  Count 
to  Lord  Oldborough." 

The  ladies  immediately  fixed  their  surprised  and  enquiring 
eyes  upon  Mr.  Alfred  Percy — He  seemed  to  grow  in  an  in- 
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stunt  several  feet  in  their  estimation  :  but  he  shrunk  again 
when  he  acknowledged,  that  he  bad  merely  met  Count 
A  ken  berg  accidentally  at  Greenwich — that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  Count's  estate  in  Yorkshire,  or  of  his  foreign  posses- 
sions, and  was  utterly  incompetent  to  decide  whether  ne  had 
£10,000  or  20,000  per  annum.  "  That's  very  odd,"  said  one 
of  the  ladies — "  But  this  much,  I  know,  that  he  is  passionately 
fond  of  music,  for  he  told  me  so  at  dinner*" 

"  Then  I  am  sure  he  will  be  charmed  to  night  with  Miss 
Georgiana" — said  the  confidants.  "  But  what  signifies  that,"* 
replied  the  other  lady,  "if  he  has  not  .  .  •  ."  u  Mr.  Percy!" 
interrupted  Mrs.  Falconer,  "  I  have  never  seen  you  since  that 

sad  affair  of  Lady  Harriot  H and  Lewis  Clay  ; "  and 

putting  her  arm  within  Alfred's  she  walked  him  away,  talk- 
ing over  the  affair,  and  throwing  in  a  proper  proportion  of 
compliment.  As  she  reached  the  folding  doors,  at  the  farth- 
est end  of  the  room,  she  opened  them* 

"  I  have  a  notion  that  the  young  people  are  here" She 

introduced  him  into  the  music  room.  Miss  Georgiana  Falcon- 
er, at  the  piano-forte,  with  performers,  composers,  masters, 
and  young  ladies,  all  with  music-books  round  her,  sat  high  in 

consultation,  which    Alfred's  appearance    interrupted a 

faint  struggle  to  be  civil An  insipid  question  or  two  was 

addressed  to  him — u  Fond  of  music,  Mr.  Percy  ? Captain 

Percy,  I  think,  likes  music  ? You  expect  Captain  Percy 

home  soon  ?"— Scarcely  listening  to  his  answers,  the  young 
ladies  soon  resumed  their  own  conversation,  forgot  his  exist- 
ence, and  went  on  eagerly  with  their  own  affairs. 

As  they  turned  over  their  music-books,  Alfred,  for  some 
minutes,  heard  only  the  names  of  La  Tour,  Winter,  Von  Esch, 
Lenza,  Portugallo,  Mortellari,Guglielmi,  Sacchini,  Sarli,  Paisi- 
ello,  pronounced  by  male  and  female  voices  in  various  tones 
of  ecstasy  and  of  execration.  Then  there  was  an  eager 
search  for  certain  favourite  duets,  trios,  and  sets  of  cavatinas* 
Next  he  heard,  in  rapid  succession,  the  names  of  Tenducci, 
Pachierotti,  Marchesi,  Vieganoni,  Braham,  Gabrielli,  Mara, 
Banti,  Grassini,  Billington,  Catalani.  Imagine  our  young  bar- 
rister's sense  of  his  profound  ignorance,  whilst  he  heard  the 
merits  of  all  dead  and  living  composers,  singers,  and  masters, 
decided  upon  by  the  Miss  Falconers.  By  degrees  he  began 
to  see  a  little  through  the  palpable  obscure,  by  which  he  had 
at  first  felt  himself  surrounded  :  he  discerned  that  he  was  in 
a  committee  of  the  particular  friends  of  the  Miss  Falconers, 
who  were  settling  what  they  should  sing  and  play.  All  of 
course,  were  flattering  the  Miss  Falconers,  and  abusing  their 
absent  friends,  those  especially  who  were  expected  to  bear  a 

part  in  this  concert — For  instance a  Those  two  eternal 

Miss  Byngs,  with  voices  like  cracked  bells,  and  with  their 
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old-fashioned  music,  Handel,  CorelU,  and  Peigolese,  torrid  1 
—And  odious  little  Miss  Crotch,  who  has  science  but  no 
taste,  execution  but  no  judgment — Then  her  voice  !  How  peo- 
ple can  call  it  fine  ! — powerful  if  you  will — but  overpowering ! 
—For  my  part  I  can't  stand  it,  can  you  ? — Every  body  knows 
an  artificial  shake,  when  good,  is  far  superior  to  a  natural 
shake — As  to  the  Miss  Barhams,  the  eldest  has  no  more  ear 
than  the  table,  and  the  youngest  such  a  thread  of  a  voice  !"— 
"  But,  Mamma,"  interrupted  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer, 
"  are  the  Miss  La  Grandes  to  be  here  to  night  f  Certainty, 
my  dear,  you  know  I  could  not  avoid  asking  the  Miss  La 
Grandes."  "  Then  positively,"  cried  Miss  Georgiana,  her 
whole  face  changing,  and  ill  humour  swelling  in  every  feature 
— u  Then,  positively,  ma'am,  1  can't,  and  won't  sing  a  note  !" 
— "  Why,  mv  dear  love,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer,  "  surely  yo* 
don't  pretend  to  be  afraid  of  the  Miss  La  Grandes." 

u  You  !" — cried  one  of  the  chorus  of  flatterers — "  You !  to 
whom  the  La  Grandes  are  no  more  to  be  compared  !  .  .  •" 

"  Not  but  that  they  certainly  sing  finely,  I  am  told,"  said 
Mrs.  Falconer,  "  yet  I  can't  say  1  like  their  style  of  singing, 
— and  knowledge  of  music,  you  know,  they  don't  pretend  to." 

"  Why !  that's  true,"  said  Miss  Georgiana,  but  still,  some*  - 
how,  I  can  never  bring  out  my  voice  before  those  girls.  If  I 
have  any  voice  at  all,  it  is  in  the  lower  part,  and  Miss  La 
Grande  always  chooses  the  lower  part— Besides,  Ma'am,  you 
know  she  regularly  takes  '  O  Giove  Omnipotent  from  me— 
But  I  should  not  mind  that  even,  if  she  would  net  attempt  poor 
4  Quanto  O  quanlo  i  amor  posstntf — There's  no  standing  that ! 
Now,  really,  to  hear  that  so  spoiled  by  Miss  La  Grande." 
"  Hush !  my  dear,"    said  Mrs.   Falconer,  just  as  Mrs.  La 

Grande  appeared u  Oh  !  my  good  Mrs.  La  Grande,  how 

kind  is  this  of  you  to  come  to  me  with  your  poor  head  !— 

And  Miss  La  Grande  and   Miss  Eliza We  are  so  much 

obliged   to  you,  for  you  know  that  we  could  not  have  done 
without  you." 

The  Miss  La  Grandes  were  soon  followed  by  the  Miss  Bar- 
hams  and  Miss  Crotch,  and  they  were  all  "*o  gooJL,  and  sokmJL, 
and  such  dtar  creatures" But  after  the  first  forced  compli- 
ments, silence  and  reserve  spread  among  the  young  ladies  of 
the  Miss  Falconers'  party.  It  was  evident,  that  the  fair  pro- 
fessors were  mutually  afraid  and  envious  of  each  other,  and 
there  was  little  prospect  of  harmony  of  temper  at  this  concert. 
At  length  the  gentlemen  arrived — Count  Altenberg  ap- 
peared, and  came  up  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  Miss  Fal- 
coners. As  he  had  not  been  behind  the  scenes,  all  was 
charming  illusion  to  his  eyes.    No  one  could  appear  more 

food-humoured,  agreeable,  and  amiable  than  Miss  Georgiana 
'alconer  ;  she  was  in  delightful  spirits,  well  dressed,  and  ad- 
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roinrbly  supported  by  her  mother.  The  concert  began. 
But  woo  can  describe  the  anxiety  of  the  rival  mothers,  each 
in  agonies  to  have  their  daughters  brought  forward  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  best  advantage.  Some  grew  pale,  some  red,  all 
according  to  their  different  powers  of  self-command  and  ad* 
drcea,  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  feelings.  Mrs.  Falconer 
now  shone  superior  in  ease  inimitable.  She  appeared  abso- 
lutely unconcerned  for  her  own  daughter,  quite  intent  upon 
bringing  into  notice  the  talentsof  the  Miss  Barhams,  Miss 
Crotch,  the  Miss  La  Grandes,  &c. 

These  young  ladies  in  their  turn  knew  and  practised  the 
rarious  arts,  by  which  at  a  musical  party  the  unfortunate 
mistress  of  the  house  may  be  tormented*  Some,  who  were 
sensible  that  the  company  were  anxious  for  their  performance, 
ehose  to  be  u  quite  out  of  voice,"  till  they  had  been  pressed 
and  flattered  into  acquiescence  ;  one  sweet  bashful  creature 
must  absolutely  be  forced  to  the  instrument,  as  a  new  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  formerly  dragged  to  the  chair. 
Then  the  instrument  was  not  what  one  young  lady  was  used 
to  ;  the  lights  were  so  placed,  that  another  who  was  near-sight- 
ed could  not  see  a  note — another  could  not  endure  such  a  glare. 
One  could  not  sing  unless  the  windows  were  all  open — another 
could  not  play  unless  they  were  all  shut.  With  perfect  complai- 
sance Mrs.  Falconer  ordered  the  windows  to  be  opened  and 
shut,  and  again  opened  and  shot ;  with  admirable  patience  she 
was,  or  seemed  to  be,  the  martyrto  the  caprices  of  the  fairmu* 
sicians.  While  all  the  time  she  manceuvered  so  as  to  divide,  and 

Severn,  and  finally  to  have  everythingarranged  as  she  pleased, 
one  but  a  perfectly  cool  stander-by,  and  one  previously  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Falconer's  character,  could  have  seen  all 
that  Alfred  saw.  Perhaps  the  interest  he  began  to  take  about 
Count  Altenberg,  who  was  the  grand  object  of  all  her  opera- 
tions, increased  his  penetration.  While  the  Count  was  en- 
gaged in  earnest  political  conversation  in  one  of  the  inner 
rooms  with  the  Commissioner,  Mrs.  Falconer  besought  the 
Miss  La  Qrandes  to  favour  the  company.  It  was  impossible 
for  them  to  resist  her  polite  entreaties.  Next  she  called  upon 
Miss  Crotch,  and  the  Miss  Barhams,  and  she  contrived,  that 
they  should  sing  and  play,  and  play  and  sing,  till  they 
bad  exhausted  the  admiration  and  complaisance  of  the 
auditors.  Then  she  relieved  attention  with  some  slight  things 
from  Miss  Arabella  Falconer,  such  as  could  excite  no  sensation 
or  envy.  Presently,  after  walking  about  the  room,  carelessly 
joining  different  conversation  parties,  and  saying  something 
obliging  to  each,  she  approached  the  Count  and  the  Commis- 
sioner. Finding  that  tne  Commissioner  had  finished  all  he 
had  to  say,  she  began  to  reproach  him  for  keeping  the  Count 
so  long  from  the  ladies,  ana  leading  him,  as  she  spoke,  to  the 
piano-forte,  she  declared,  that  he  had  missed  such  charming 
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things. — "  She  could  not  ask  Miss  Crotch  to  play  any  more, 
till  she  had  rested — Georgiana  !  for  want  of  something  better, 
do  try  what  you  can  give  us — she  will  appear  to  great  disad- 
vantage of  course — My  dear,  I  think  we  nave  not  had  O  Gune 
Omnipotent*." 

"  1  am  not  equal  to  that,  Ma'am,"  said  Georgiana,  drawing 
back,  "  you  should  call  upon  Miss  La  Grande." 

"  True,  my  love,  but  Miss  La  Grande  has   been  so  very 

obliging,  1  could  not  ask Try  it,  my  love — I  am  not 

surprised  you  should  be  diffident  after  what  we  have  heard 
but  the  Count,  1  am  sure,  will  make  allowances." 

With  amiable  and  becoming  diffidence  Miss  Georgiana  was 
compelled  to  comply —The  Count  was  surprised  and  charmed 
by  her  voice — Then  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  try  "  Quanta 
O  quanta  i  amor  posstntc" — The  Count,  who  was  enthusiasti- 
cally fond  of  music,  seemed  quite  enchanted,  and  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner took  care,  that  he  should  have  this  impression  left  full  and 

and  strong  upon  his   mind — Supper  was  announced The 

Count  was  placed  at  the  table  between  Mrs.  Falconer  and 
Lady  Trant,  but  just  as  they  were  sitting  down,  Mrs.  Falcon- 
er called  to  Georgiana,  who  was  going,  much  against  her  will, 
to  another  table.  "  Take  my  place,  my  dear  Georgiana,  for 
you  know  I  never  eat  supper." 

Georgiana's  countenance,  which  bad  been  black  as  night, 
became  all  radient  instantly.  She  took  ber  mamma's  place 
beside  the  Count.  Mrs.  Falconer  walked  about  all  supper 
time  smiling,  and  saying  obliging  things  with  self-satisfied 
grace.  She  had  reason  indeed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  suc- 
cess of  this  night's  operations.  Never  once  did  she  appear 
to  look  towards  the  Count,  or  ber  daughter,  but  assuredly  she 
saw  that  things  were  going  on  as  she  wished. 

In  the  mean  time  Alfred  Percy  was  as  heartily  tired  by  the 
exhibitions  of  this  evening,  as  were  many  fashionable  young 
men,  who  had  been  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  performers* 
Perhaps  Alfred  was  not  however  a  perfectly  fair  judge,  as  he 
was  disappointed  in  bis  own  manoeuvres,  not  having  been 
able  to  obtain  two  minutes9  conversation  with  the  Count  dur- 
ing the  whole  evening.  In  a  letter  to  Rosamond,  the  next 
day,  he  said,  that  Mrs.  Falconer's  concert  had  been  very 
dull,  and  he  observed  that  "  People  see  more  of  one  anoth- 
er in  a  single  day  in  the  country,  than  they  can  in  a  year  in 
town."  He  was  further  very  eloquent  "  on  the  folly  of 
meeting  in  crowds  to  say  common-place  nothings  to  people 
you  do  not  care  for,  and  to  see  only  the  outsides  of  those  with 
whom  you  desire  to  converse." 

"  Just  as  1  was  writing  this  sentence,"  continues  Alfred, 
— "Count  Altenberg  called — how  fortunate — how  obliging  of 
bim  to  come  so  early,  before  I  went  to  the  courts.    He  has 


put  me  into  good  humoar  again  w*b  the  whole  world— ev<*n 
with  the  Miss  Falconers— Ho  came  to  take  leave  of  me — 
is  going  down  to  the  country— with  whom>  do  yoa  think  t— 
With  Lord  Oldborough,  daring  the  recess*  Did  I  not  tell 
you,  that  Lord  Oldborough  w*aM  like  hkn — that  ie,  would 
find  that  he  has  information,  and  can  be  useful.  I  hope  you 
will  all  see  the  Count ;  indeed  1  am  sure  you  will.  He  po- 
litely spoke  of  paying  his  respects  to  my  father,  by  whom  bis 
shipwrecked  countrymen  bad  been  so  hospitably  succoured 
in  their  distress.  I  told  him,  that  our  family  no  longer  lived 
in  the  same  place  ;  that  we  had  been  obliged  to  retire  to  a 
small  estate  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  I  did  not  trou- 
ble him  with  the  history  of  our  family  misfortunes  ;  nor  did  I 
even  mention  bow  the  shipwreck,  and  the  carelessness  of  the 
Dutch  sailors  had  occasioned  the  fire  at  Percy-H*H— though 
1  was  tempted  to  t*H  Mm  Ibis  when  I  was  speaking  of  M. 
de  TovrviUe. 

"  1  forget  to  tell  my  lather,  that  this  morning,  when  I  wen* 
with  the  Count  to  Lord  Oldboiwegh's,  among  a  heap  of  books 
at  heraldry,  with  which  his  table  was  covered,  I  spied  an  oM 
book  of  my  father's  on  the  art*  of  deciphering,  which  be 
bad  lent  Commissioner  Falconer  year*  ago*  Lord  OMbe* 
roogh*  whose  eye  is  quick  as  a  hawk's,  saw  my  eye  torn  to- 
ward* it,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  haew  any  thing  of  that  book, 
or  of  the  art  of  deaipberiag  ?-*«*~Nothing  of  the  art,  1ml 
something  of  the  boob,  which  1  recollected  to  be  my  father's* 
His  Lordship  pat  it  kito  my  hands,  and  I  showed  tome  peacil 
aetea  of  my  father's  writing*  Lord  Oldbeaougb  seemed  awr- 
prised— -and  said,  be  did  not  know  this  bad  been  a*ieag  the 
number  of  yoer  studies*  1  told  him  that  yoa  had  once  been 
much  intent  epon'  Wilkhw  m&  Leibnitz's  scheme  of  a  universal 
tongpagerftad  that  this  I  believed  had  led  yois  to  the  art  of 
deciphering— He  repeated  the  words  '  Umvemat  language' 
—Ha— Then  I  suppose  it  waafrom  Mr.  Percy,  that  Oomtoia- 
siouer  Falconer  karat  all  he  knew  oa  thia  sirtijedt,— — n    , 

H  I  betieve  so,  my  Lord"-*- 

u  Ha  !"-— -Heseemed  loat  far  a  moment  m  thought,  and 
(hen  added—4 1  wish  I  had  known  this  aooaer— Ha  !' 

u  What  these  Hats  meant^  I  waa  enable  lo  decipher— »-bot 
}  am  sure  they  related  to  aome  matter  very  interesting  to 
him— *— He  explained  himeetf  a*  further,  hut  immediately 
turned  away  from  me  to  the  Count,  and  began  to  talk  of  the 
atibirs  of  his  court,  aud  of  JVL  de  TourviHe,  of  whom  be 
seems  to  have  some  knowledge,  I  suppose  through  the  means 
of  b»  envoy,  Cunningham  Falconer. 

u  I  OMderstand,  that  a  prodigious  party  is  invited  to  Falco- 
ae^Court.  The  Count  asked  me  if  I  was  to  be  one  of  them, 
aad  seemed  to  wish  it  ■  ■  1  like  him  much— —They  are  to 
34 
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have  balls,  and  plays,  and  great  doings.  If  I  have  time  1  will 
write  to-morrow,  and  tell  you  who  goes,  and  give  you  a  sketch 
of  their  characters.  Mrs.  Falconer  cannot  well  avoid  asking 
you  to  some  of  her  entertainments,  and  it  will  be  pleasant 
to  you  to  know  who's  who  beforehand. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 


Notwithstanding  all  the  patronage  of  fashion,  which  the 
Miss  Falconers  bad  for  some  time  enjoyed  ;  notwithstanding 
all  their  own  accomplishments,  and  their  mother's  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  address,  the  grand  object  had  not  been  ob- 
tained— for  they  were  not  married.  Though  every  where 
seen,  and  every  where  admired,  no  proposals  had  yet 
been  made  adequate  to  their  expectations.  In  vain  had  one 
young  nobleman  after  another,  heir  apparent  after  heir  ap- 
parent, been  invited,  cherished,  and  flattered,  by  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner, had  been  constantly  at  her  balls  and  concerts,  had 
stood  beside  the  harp,  and  the  piano  forte,  had  danced,  or 
lifted  with  the  Miss  Falconers,  bad  been  hung  out  at  all  pub- 
lic places  as  a  pendant  to  one  or  other  of  the  sisters. 

The  mother,  seeing  project  after  project  fail  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  her  daughters,  forced  to  bear,  and  to  conceal 
these  disappointments,  still  continued  to  form  new  schemes 
with  indefatigable  perseverance.  Yet  every  season  the  dif- 
ficulty increased  ;  and  Mrs.  Falconer  in  the  midst  of  the 
life  of  pleasure,  which  she  seemed  to  lead,  was  a  prey  to 
perpetual  anxiety.  She  knew  that  if  any  thing  should  happen 
to  the  Commissioner,  whose  health  was  declining  ;  if  he 
should  lose  Lord  Oldborough's  favour,  which  seemed  not  im- 
possible :  if  Lord  Old  borough  should  not  be  able  to  maintain 
himself  in  power,  or  if  he  should  die  ;  she  and  her  daughters 
would  lose  every  thins.  From  a  small  estate,  overwhelmed 
with  debt,  there  would  be  no  fortune  for  her  daughters,  they 
would  be  left  utterly  destitute,  and  absolutely  unable  to  do  any 
thing  for  themselves — unlikely  to  suit  plain  country  gentle- 
men, after  the  high  style  ot  company,  in  which  they  bad 
lived,  and  still  more  incapable  than  she  would  be  of  bearing 
a  reverse  of  fortune.  The  young  ladies,  confident  of  their 
charms,  unaccustomed  to  reflect,  and  full  of  the  present, 
thought  little  of  these  probabilities  of  future  evil,  though  they 
were  quite  as  impatient  to  be  married  as  their  mother  could 
wish.     Indeed,  this  impatience   becoming    visible,  she  was 
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rather  anxious  to  suppress  it,  because  it  counteracted  her 
views.  Mrs.  Falconer  had  still  two  schemes  for  their  estab- 
lishment. Sir  Robert  Percy  had  luckily  lost  his  wife  within 
the  last  twelvemonth,  had  no  children,  and  had  been  heard 
to  declare,  that  he  would  marry  again  as  soon  as  he  decently 
could,  because,  if  be  were  to  die  without  heirs,  the  Percy 
estate  might  revert  to  the  relations  whom  he  detested.  Mrs. 
Falconer  bad  persuaded  the  Commissioner  to  cultivate  Sir 
Robert  Percy's  acquaintance  ;  had  this  winter  watched  for 
the  time  when  law  business  called  him  to  town  ;  had  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  go  to  her  house,  instead  of  staying,  as  he 
usually  did,  at  an  hotel,  or  spending  his  day  at  his  Solicitor's 
chambers.  She  had  in  short  made  things  so  agreeable  to 
him,  and  he  seemed  so  well  pleased  with  her,  she  had  hopes 
that  he  would  in  time  be  brought  to  propose  for  her  daughter 
Arabella.  To  conciliate  Sir  Robert  Percy,  it  was  necessary 
to  avoid  all  connexion  with  the  other  Percys>  and  it  was  for 
this  reason,  that  the  Commissioner  had  of  late  avoided  Alfred 
and  Erasmus.  Mrs.  Falconer's  schemes  for  Georgiana,  her 
beautiful  daughter,  were  far  more  brilliant.  Several  great 
establishments  she  had  in  view.  The  appearance  of  Count 
Altenberg  put  many  old  visions  to  flight — her  whole  fancy 
fixed  upon  him.  If  she  could  marry  her  Georgiana  to  Count 
Altenberg  !  There  would  be  a  match,  high  as  her  most  ex- 
alted ambition  could  desire  :  and  this  project  did  not  seem 
impossible.  The  Count  had  been  heard  to  say,  that  he 
thought  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  the  handsomest  woman  he 
had  seen  since  he  bad  been  in  London.  He  had  admired  her 
dancing,  and  had  listened  with  enthusiastic  attention  to  her 
music,  and  to  her  charming  voice  ;  the  young  lady  herself 
was  confident,  that  he  was,  would  be,  or  ought  to  be  her 
slave.  The  Count  was  going  into  the  country  for  some  weeks 
with  Lord  Oldborough.  Mrs.  Falconer,  though  she  had  not 
seen  Falconer-Court  for  fifteen  years,  decided  to  go  there 
immediately.  Then  she  should  have  the  Count  fairly  away 
from  all  the  designing  mothers,  and  rival  daughters,  of  her 
acquaintance,  and  besides  .  .  .  .  she  might,  by  this  seasona- 
ble visit  to  the  country,  secure  Sir  Robert  Percy  for  her 
daughter  Arabella.  The  Commissioner  rejoiced  in  his  lady's 
determination,  because  he  knew  that  it  would  affordN  him  an 
opportunity  of  obliging  Lord  Oldborough.  His  Lordship  bad 
always  been  averse  to  the  trouble  of  entertaining  company. 
He  disliked  it  still  more,  since  the  death  of  Lady  Oldborough, 
but  he  knew  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  his  interest,  and 
his  popularity,  in  the  country,  and  he  would,  therefore,  be 
obliged  by  Mrs.  Falconer's  giving  dinners  and  entertainments 
for  him.  This  game  had  succeeded,  when  it  had  been  play- 
ed— at  the  time  of  the  Marchioness  of  Twickenham's  mar- 
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riage.  Mr.  Falconer  was  particularly  anxious  bow  to  please 
Lord  Oldborough,  for  be  was  fully  aware,  that  he  had  lost 
ground  with  bis  patron,  and  that  bis  ions  had  all  in  different 
ways  given  his  Lordship  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  With  Bock* 
hurst  Falconer  Lord  Oldborough  was  displeased  for  being  the 
companion  and  encourager  of  bis  nephew,  Colonel  Hauton, 
in  extravagance  and  gaming.  In  paying  his  court  to  the 
nephew,  Buckhurst  lost  the  uncle.  Lord  Oldborough  had 
hoped,  that  a  man  of  literature  and  talents,  as  Buckhurst  bad 
been  represented  to  him,  would  have  drawn  his  nephew  from 
the  turf  to  the  senate,  and  would  have  raised  in  Colonel 
Hauton's  mind  some  noble  ambition. 

"  A  clergyman  !  Sir,"  said  Lord  Oldborough  to  Commis* 
sioner  Falconer,  with  a  look  of  austere  indignation,  "  What 
could  induce  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Buckhurst  Falconer  to  be- 
come a  clergyman  ?"  The  Commissioner,  affecting  to  sym- 
pathize in  this  indignation,  declared  that  be  was  so  angry 
with  his  son,  that  he  would  not  see  him.  All  the  time,  how- 
ever, he  comforted  himself  with  the  hope,  that  bis  son  would, 
in  a  few  months,  be  in  possession  of  the  long-expected  living 
of  Chipping  Friars,  as  the  old  incumbent  was  now  speech* 
less.  Lord  Oldborough  had  never,  after  this  disowning  of 
Buckbmet,  mentioned  his.  name  to  the  father,  and  the  Com- 
missioner thought  this  management  bad  succeeded. 

Of  John  Falconer  too  there  had  been  complaints. — ~4)& 
ficers  returned  from  abroad  had  spoken  of  his  stupidity,  his 
neglect  of  duty,  and,  above  all,  of  Us  boasting  that,  let  him 
do  what  he  pleased,  he  was  sure  of  Lord  Oldborough'*  fa- 
vour— certain  of  being  a  Major  in  one  year,  a  Lieuteoant- 
Colonel  in  two.  At  first  bis  boasts  bad  been  laughed  at  by 
his  brother  officers,  but  when,  at  the  year's  end,  he  actually 
was  made  a  Major,  his  brother  officers'  surprise  and  discon- 
tent were  great— Lord  Oldborougb  was  blamed  for  patronis- 
ing such  a  fellow. — All  this,  in  course  of  time,  came  to  his  Lord- 
ship's knowledge.— He  beard  these  complaints  in  silence.  It 
was  not  his  habit  suddenly  to  express  bis  displeasure.  He 
heard,  and  saw,  without  speaking  or  acting,  till  (acts  and 
proofs  had  accumulated  in  his  mind.  He  teemed  to  pass  over 
many  things  unobserved,  but  tbey  were  all  registered  in  his 
memory,  and  he  would  judge  and  decide  at  last  in  an  instant, 
and  irrevocably. — Of  this  Commissioner  Falconer,  a  cunning 
man,  who  watched  parts  of  a  character  narrowly,  but  eowli 
not  take  in  the  whole,  was  not  aware*  He  often  blessed  hb 
good  fortune  for  having  escaped  Lord  Oldborougb's  diapteas* 
ure,  or  detection,  upon  occasions  when  his  Lordship  had 
marked  all  that  the  Commissioner  imagined  he  had  overlook- 
ed ;  his  Lordship  was  often  most  awake  to  what  was  passing, 
and  most  displeased,  when  be  appeared  meet  absent  or 
unmoved. 
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For  instance,  many  Mistakes,  and  orach  ignorance,  had  fre- 
quently appeared  in  his  Envoy  Cunningham  Falconer's  des- 
patches ;  but  except  when,  in  (he  first  moment  of  surprise  at 
the  difference  between  the  ineptitude  of  the  Envoy,  and  the 
talents  of  the  Author  of  the  pamphlet,  his  Lordship  had  ex- 
claimed,— u  A  slovenly  despatch" — these  mistakes,  and  this 
ignorance,  had  passed  without  animadversion.  Some  symp- 
toms of  duplicity,  some  evasion  of  the  minister's  questions, 
had  likewise  appeared,  and  the  Commissioner  bad  trembled 
lest  the  suspicion  of  his  patron  should  be  awakened. 

Count  Altenbeig,  without  design  to   injure  Cunningham, 
had  accidentally  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  the  Commas* 
sioner,  and  of  Lord  Oldborougb,  something  of  a  transaction, 
which  was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  minister,  a 
private  intrigue  which  Cunningham  had  been  carrying  on,  to 
get  himself  appointed  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Denmark,  by 
the  interest  of  the  opposite  party,  in  case  of  a  change  of  min- 
istry.   At  the  moment  when  this  was  alluded  to  by  Count 
Altenbeig,  the  Commissioner  was  so  dreadfully  alarmed,  that 
he  perspired  at  every  pore  ;  but  perceiving  that  Lord  Oldbo- 
rougb expressed  no  surprise,   asked  no   explanation,  never 
looked  towards  him  with  suspicion,  dot  even  raised  his  eyes, 
Mr.  Falconer  flattered  himself,  that  his  Lordship  was  so  com- 
pletely engrossed  in  die  operation  of  replacing  a  loose  glass 
in  his  spectacles,  that  be  had  not  heard  or  noticed  one  word 
the  Count  bad  said.    In  this  hope  the  Commissioner  was  con- 
firmed by  Lord  Oldborongb^B  speaking  an  instant  afterwards 
precisely  in  his  at ual  tone,  and  pursuing  his  previous  subject 
of  conversation,  without  any  apparent  interruption  in  the 
train  of  his  ideas.     Yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  Commis- 
sioner fancied,  that  be  and  bis  soon  had  escaped,  and  were 
secure  in  each  particular  instance,  he  had  a  general  feeling, 
that  Lord  Oldborough  was  more  reserved  towards  him  ;  and 
be  was  haunted  by  a  constant  fear  of  losing,  not  his  patron's 
esteem  or  confidence,  but  his  favour.    Against  this  danger  be 
constantly  guarded*    To  flatter,  to  keep  Lord  Oldborough 
in  good  humour,  to  make  himself  agreeable  and  necessary  by 
continual  petty  submissions  and  services,  was  the  sum  of  hit 
policy. 

It  waa  with  this  view  that  the  Commissioner  determined 
to  go  to  the  country  ;  and  with  this  view  he  had  consented 
to  various  expenses,  which  were  necessary,  as  Mrs*  Falconer 
declared,  to  make  it  practicable  for  her  and  her  daughters  to 
accompany  him.  Older*  were  sent  to  have  a  theatre  at  Fal- 
coner-Court, which  had  been  lone  disused,  fitted  up  in  the 
most  elegant  manner.  The  Miss  Falconers  bad  been  in  the 
habit  of  acting  at  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Flowertea's  private 
theatre  at  Richmond,  and  they  were  accomplished  actresses. 
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Count  Altenberg  bad  declared,  that  be  was  particularly  fond 
of  theatrical  amusements*  That  hint  was  sufficient.  Be* 
sides,  what  a  sensation  the  opening  of  a  theatre  at  Falconer- 
Court  would  create  in  the  county  !  Mrs*  Falconer  observed, 
that  the  only  possible  way  to  make  the  country  supportable 
was  to  ha? e  a  large  party  of  town  friends  in  your  house — and 
this  was  the  more  necessary  for  ber,  as  she  was  almost  a 
stranger  in  her  own  county* 

Alfred  kept  his  promise,  and  sent  Rosamond  a  list  of  the 
persons  of  whom  the  party  was  to  consist*  Opposite  to  sev- 
eral names  he  wrote— common-place  young— or,  common- 
place old  ladies  ; — of  the  latter  number  were  Lady  Trant  and 
Lady  Kew.  Of  the  former  were  the  Miss  G— s,  and  others 
not  worth  mentioning.  Then  came  the  two  Lady  Aldingtons, 
nieces  of  the  Duke  of  Greenwich*  "  The  Lady  Arlingtons," 
continues  Alfred,  "  are  glad  to  get  to  Mrs*  Falconer,  and 
Mrs.  Falconer  is  glad  to  have  them,  because  they  are  related 
to  my  Lord  Duke*  I  have  met  them  at  Mrs*  Falconer's,  at 
Lady  Angelica  Headingham's,  and  often  at  Lady  Jane  Gran- 
ville's. The  style  and  tone  of  the  Lady  Anne  is  languish- 
ing— of  Lady  Frances,  lively — both  seem  mere  spoilt  sel6sh 
ladies  of  quality*  Lady  Anne's  selfishness  is  of  the  cold, 
chronic,  inveterate  nature*  Lady  Frances's,  of  the  hot,  acute, 
and  tormenting  species*  She  '  loves  every  thine  by  fits,  and 
nothing  long*9  Every  body  is  an  angel,  and  a  dear  creature, 
while  they  minister  to  her  fancies — and  no  longer*  About 
these  fancies  she  is  restless  and  impatient  to  a  degree,  which 
makes  her  sister  look  sick  and  scornful  beyond  description.— 
Lady  Anne  neither  fancies,  nor  loves  any  thing,  or  any  body* 
— She  seems  to  have  no  object  upon  earth,  but  to  drink  bar- 
ley-water, and  to  save  herself  from  all  manner  of  trouble  or 
exertion,  bodily  or  mental* — So  much  for  the  Lady  Ar- 
lingtons. 

"  Buckhurst  Falconer  cannot  be  of  this  party— Colonel 
Hauton  has  him  at  his  regiment*  But  Buckhurst 's  two  friends, 
the  Clays,  are  earnestly  pressed  into  the  service*  Notwith- 
standing the  fine  sanctified  speech  Mrs*  Falconer  made  me, 

about  that  sad  affair  of  Lewis  Clay  with  Lady  Harriot  H , 

she  invites  him  ;  and  I  have  a  notion,  if  Count  Altenberg  had 
not  appeared,  that  she  would  like  to  have  had  him,  or  his 
brother,  for  her  son-in-law*  That  you  may  judge  bow  much 
my  mother  would  like  them  for  her  sons-in-law,  I  will  take  the 
trouble  to  draw  you  portraits  of  both  gentlemen* 

u  French  Clay,  and  English  Clay,  as  tbev  have  been  named, 
are  brothers,  both  men  of  large  fortune,  which  their  father  ac- 
quired respectably  by  commerce,  and  which  they  are  spend- 
ing in  all  kinds  of  extravagance  and  profligacy,  not  from  in- 
clination, but  merely  to  purchase  admission  into  fine  company* 
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French  Clay  is  a  travelled  coxcomb,  who,  apropos  de  hottes, 
begins  with — '  When  I  was  abroad  with  the  Princess  Orbitella' 
•  •  .  But  I  am  afraid  1  cannot  speak  of  this  man  with  impar- 
tiality, for  I  cannot  bear  to  see  an  Englishman  apeing  a 
Frenchman.  The  imitation  is  always  so  awkward,  so  ridicu- 
lous, so  contemptible.  French  Clay  talks  of  tact,  but  without 
possessing  any  ;  he  delights  in  what  he  calls  persiflage,  but  in 
nis  persiflage^  instead  of  the  wit  and  elegance  of  Parisian  rail- 
lery, there  appears  only  the  vulgar  love  and  habit  of  derision. 
He  is  continually  railing  at  our  English  waut  of  savoir  vivre, 
yet  is  himself  an  example  of  the  ill-breeding  which  he  repro- 
bates. His  manners  nave  neither  the  cordiality  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, nor  the  polish  of  a  foreigner.  To  improve  us  in 
Pesprit  de  soci6t6,  he  would  introduce  the  whole  system  of 
French  gallantry — the  vice  without  the  refinement.  1  heard 
him  acknowledge  it  to  be  4  his  principle9  to  intrigue  with 
every  married  woman  who  would  listen  to  him,  provided  she 
has  any  one  of  his  four  requisites,  wit,  fashion,  beauty,  or  a 
good  table.  He  says  his  late  suit  in  Doctors9  Commons  cost 
him  nothing  ;  for  £  10,000  are  nothing  to  him. 

"  Public  virtue,  as  well  as  private,  he  thinks  it  a  fine  air  to 
disdain,  and  patriotism  and  love  of  our  country  he  calls  pre- 
judices, of  which  a  philosopher  ought  to  divest  himself.  Some 
charitable  people  say,  that  he  is  not  so  unfeeling  as  he  seems 
to  be,  and  that  above  half  his  vices  arise  from  affectation, 
and  from  a  mistaken  ambition  to  be,  what  he  thinks  perfectly 
French. 

"  His  brother,  English  Clay,  is  a  cold,  reserved,  proud,  dull 
looking  man,  whom  art,  in  despite  of  nature,  strove,  and  strove 
in  vain,  to  quicken  into  a  '  gay  deceiver.'  He  is  a  grave  man 
of  pleasure — his  first  care  being  to  provide  for  his  exclusively 
personal  gratifications.  His  dinner  is  a  serious,  solemn  busi- 
ness, whether  it  be  at  his  own  table,  or  at  a  tavern,  which  last 
he  prefers — he  orders  it  so,  that  -his  repast  shall  be  the  very 
best  of  its  kind  that  money  can  procure.  His  next  care  is, 
that  he  be  not  cheated  in  what  he  is  to  pay.  Not  that  he 
values  money,  but  he  cannot  bear  to  be  taken  in.  Then  his 
dress,  his  horses,  his  whole  appointment  and  establishment, 
are  complete,  and  accurately  in  the  fashion  of  the  day — no 
expense  spared.  All  that  belongs  to  Mi*.  Clay,  of  Clay-Hall, 
is  the  best  of  its  kind,  or,  at  least,  had  from  the  best  hand  in 
England.  Every  thing  about  him  is  English  ;  but  I  don't 
know  whether  this  arises  from  love  of  his  country,  or  con- 
tempt of  his  brother.  English  Clay  is  not  ostentatious  of 
that  which  is  his  own,  but  he  is  disdainful  of  all  that  belongs 
to  another.  The  slightest  deficiency  in  the  appointments  of 
his  companions  he  sees,  and  marks  by  a  wink  to  some  by- 
stander, or  with  a  dry  joke  laughs  the  wretch  to  scorn.      In 
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company,  lie  delights  to  ait  by  silent  and  snug,  sneering  in- 
wardly at  those  who  are  entertaining  the  company,  and  com- 
mitting themselves*  He  never  entertains,  and  is  seldom  en- 
tertained. His  joys  are  neither  convivial  nor  intellectual ; 
be  is  gregarious,  but  not  companionable  j  a  hard  drinker,  but 
not  social.  Wine  sometimes  makes  him  noisy,  but  never 
makes  him  gay  ;  and,  whatever  be  his  excesses,  he  commits 
them  seemingly  without  temptation  from  taste  or  passion*  He 
keeps  a  furiously  expensive  mistress,  whom  be  curses*  and 
who  curses  him,  as  Buekhurst  informs  me,  ten  limes  a  day  ; 
yet  he  prides  himself  on  being  free  and  unmarried  !  scorning 
and  dreading  women  in  general,  ft  he  swears  be  would  not 
marry  Venus  herself  unless  she  had  £100,000  in  each  pock- 
et, and  now,  that  ■  no  mortal  Venus  wears  pockets,  be  thanks 
Heaven  be  is  safe*  Buekhurst,  I  remember,  assured  me,  that 
beneath  this  crust  of  pride  there  is  some  good  nature*  Deep 
bid  under  a  large  mass  of  selfishness,  there  may  be  some 
glimmerings  of  affection.  He  shows  symptoms  of  feeling  for 
his  horses,  and  bis  mother,  and  his  coachman,  and  his  coun- 
try* I  do  believe  he  would  fight  for  old  England,  for  it  is  hi* 
country,  and  he  is  English  Clay. Affection  for  bis  coach- 
man did  1  say  9— He  shows  admiration,  if  not  affection,  for 
every  whip  of  note  in  town.  He  is  their  companion  •  •  .  • 
no,  their  pupil,  and,  as  Antoninus  Pius  gratefully  prided  him- 
self in  recording  the  names  of  those  relations  and  friends 
from  whom  he  learnt  his  several  virtues,  this  man  may  boast 
to  after-ages  of  having  learnt  how  to  cut  a  fly  off  his  near 
leader's  ear  from  one  coachman,  how  to  tuck  up  a  duck  from 
another,  and  the  true  spit  from  a  third — by  the  by,  it  is  said, 
but  I  don't  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story,  that  this  last  ac- 
complishment cost  bim  a  tooth,  which  he  bad  bad  drawn  to 
attain  it  in  perfection.  Pure  slang  he  could  not  learn  from 
any  one  coachman,  but  from  constantly  frequenting  the  socie- 
ty of  alt  I  recollect  Buekhurst  Falconer's  telling  me,  thai  be 
dined  once  with  English  Clay,  in  company  with  a  baronet,  a 
viscount,  an  earl,  a  duke,  and  the  driver  of  a  mail-coach,  fo 
whom  was  given,  by  acclamation,  the  seat  of  honour,  lam  told 
there  fs  a  bouse,  at  which  these  gentlemen  and  noblemen  meet 
regularly  every  week,  where  there  are  two  dining-rooms  dhrkl* 
ed  by  glass  doors.  In  one  room  the  real  coachmen  dine,  in  the 
other  the  amateur  gentlemen,  wbo,  when  they  are  tired  of 
their  own  conversation,  throw  open  the  glass  doors,  that  they 
may  be  entertained  and  edified  by  the  coachmen's  wit  and 
slang  ;  in  which  dialect  English  Clay's  rapid  proficiency  has, 
k  is  said,  recommended  bim  to  the  besi  society,  even  more 
than  bis  being  the  master  of  the  best  of  cooks*  and  of  Clay- 
Hall. 
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44 1  have  said  so  much  mere  than  I  intended  of  both  these 
brothers,  that  I  have  no  room  for  more  portraits  ;  indeed,  the 

other  gentlemen  are  zeroes. 

***************** 

"  Yours  affectionately,  "  Alfred  Percy." 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  which  Mrs.  Falconer  took  to  en- 
gage these  Mr.  Clays  to  accompany  her,  she  could  obtain  on* 
ly  a  promise,  that  they  would  wait  upon  hen,  if  possible,  some 
lime  during  the  recess.  Count  Akenberg  also,  much  to  Mrs. 
Falconer's  disappointment,  was  detained  in  town  a  few  days 
longer  than  he  had  foreseen,  but  he  promised  to  follow  Lord 
Oldborough  early  in  the  ensuing  week.  All  the  rest  of  the 
prodigious  party  arrived  at  Falconer-Court,  which  wa&  within 
a  few*  miles  of  Lord  Oidborough's  seat  at  Clermont-Park. 

The  day  after  Lord  Oldborough's  arrival  in  the  country, 
his-  Lordship  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  which  fixed  in 
his  right  hand.  Commissioner  Falconer,  when  be  came  in 
the  morning  to  pay  his  respects/ and  to  inquire  after  his  pa* 
Icon's  health,  found  him  in  his  study,  writing  a  letter  with  hit 
left  hand.  "  My  Lord,  shall  not  1  call  Mr.  Temple— or— 
could  I  offer  my  services  as  secretary  ?" — "  I  thank  you,  Sic 
t~do.    This  letter  must  be  written  with  my  own  hand." 

Who  can  this  letter  be  to,  that  is  of  so  much  consequence  f 
Ihoughfc  the  Commissioner ;  and  glancing  his  eye  at  the  direc- 
tion, he  saw,  a*  the  letter  was  given  to  a  servant,  "  To  L. 
Ptrcy,  Esq."— ~hh  surprise  arrested  the  pinch  of  souff  which 
be  was*  jest  going  to  take*  "  What  could  be  the  business  w. 
the  secret— K>nly  a  few  lines,  what  could  they  contain.  V* 

Simply  these  words : 

"  Mhr  MA*  Sir, 

u  1  write  to  you  with  my  kft  hand,  the  gout  having*  within 
these  few  hours,  incapacitated  my  right*  Since  this  gout  keeps 
me  a  prisoner,  andi  I  cannot,  as  I  had'  inteadfod^  g°>  t0  J*»h 
may  1  beg  that  you  will  da  me  the  favour  to  come  to  me*  if  it 
could  suit  your  convenience,  to-morrow  morning*  when  1  shall 
be  alone  from  twelve  till  four* 

*  With  true  esteem*,  yours,  "Oldborough." 

In  ibe  course  of  the  day,  tbe  Commissioner  found  out,  bjt 
something  Lord  Oldborough.  let  fall,  what  his  Lordship  bed  no) 
intention  to  conceal,  that  he  had  requested  Mr.  Percy  to  come 
to  Clermont-Park  the  next  morning.  And  the  Commissioner 
promised  himself  that  he  would  be  in  the  way  to  see  bis  good 
oeusin  Percy*  and  to  satisfy  hi*  curiosity.  But  his  manoeuvres 
and  windings  were,  whenever  it  was  necessary,  counteracted 
35 
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and  cut  short  by  the  unexpected  directness  and  peremptory 
plain  dealing  of  his  patron.  In  the  morning,  towards  the 
hour  of  twelve,  the  Commissioner  thought  he  had  well  begun 
a  conversation,  that  would  draw  out  into  length  upon  a  topic, 
which  he  knew  must  be  interesting  to  his  Lordship,  and  he 
held  in  his  hand  private  letters  of  great  consequence  from  his 
son  Cunningham  ;  but  Lord  Oldborough  taking  the  letters, 
locked  them  up  in  his  desk,  saying, — u  To  night  1  will  read 
them — this  morning  1  have  set  apart  for  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Percy,  whom  I  wish  to  see  alone.  In  the  mean  time  my 
interest  in  the  Borough — has  been  left  too  much  to  the  care 
of  that  Attorney  Sh&rpe,  of  whom  I  have  no  great  opinion. 
Will  you  be  so  good  to  ride  over,  as  you  promised  me  that 
you  would,  to  the  Borough,  and  see  what  is  doing  there  ?" 

The  Commissioner  endeavoured  not  to  look  disconcerted  or 
discomfited,  rang  the  bell  for  his  horses,  and  took  his  leave,  as 
Lord  Oldborough  bad  determined  that  he  should,  before  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Percy,  who  came  exactly  at  twelve.  u  1  thank 
you  for  this  punctuality,  Mr.  Percy,"  said  Lord  Oldborough, 
advancing  in  his  most  gracious  manner — and  no  two  things 
could  be  more  strikingly  different,. than  his  gracious  and  un- 
gracious manner.  "  I  thank  you  for  this  kind  punctuality.  No 
one  knows  better  than  1  do  the  difference  between  the  visit  of 
a  friend,  and  all  other  visits." Without  preface,  Lord  Old- 
borough always  went  directly  to  the  point.  "  I  have  requested 
you  to  come  to  me,  Mr.  Percy,  because  I  want  from  you  two 
things,  which  1  cannot  have  so  much  to  my  satisfaction  from 
any  other  person  as  from  you, — assistance — and  sympathy. 
But,  before  I  go  to  my  own  affairs,  let  me — and  not  by  way 
of  compliment,  but,  plainly  and  truly,  let  me  congratulate  you 
my  dear  Sir,  on  the  success  of  your  sons,  on  the  distinction 
and  independence  they  have  already  acquired  in  their  pro- 
fessions. I  know  the  value  of  independence — of  that  which 
1  shall  never  have," — added  his  Lordship,  with  a  forced  smile 

and  a  deep  sigh. a  But  let  that  be.      It  was  not  of  that 

1  meant  to  speak.  You  pursue  your  course,  I,  mine.  Firm- 
ness of  purpose  I  take  to  De  the  great  difference  between  man 
and  man.  I  am  not  one  of  those,  who  habitually  covet  sym- 
pathy. It  is  a  sign  of  a  mind  insufficient  to  its  own  support, 
to  look  for  sympathy  on  every  trivial  occurrence, — ana  on 
great  occasions,  it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  many 
persons,  who  could  sympathize  with  me." 

44  True,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  44  people  must  think  with  you, 
before  they  can  feel  with  vou."  4<  It  is  extraordinary,  Mr. 
Percy,"  continued  Lord  Oldborough,  u  that,  knowing  how 
widely  you  differ  from  me  in  political  principles,  1  should 
choose,  of  all  men  living,  to  open  my  mind  to  you.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  I  am  convinced,  however  we  may  differ  about  the 
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means,  the  end  we  both  have  in  view  is  one  and  the  same,— 
The  good  and  glory  of  the  British  Empire." 

44  My  Lord,  1  believe  it,"— cried  Mr.  Percy — With  energy 
and  warmth  he  repeated — "  My  Lord,  I  believe  it.* 

"  I  thank  you,  Sir," — said  Lord  Oldborough^  "  you  do  me 
justice.  I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied,  when  such  men  as  you 
do  me  justice.  1  bave  reason  also  to  be  satisfied,  that  1  have 
not  to  make  the  common  complaint  of  those,  who  serve  prin- 
ces. From  him  whom  I  have  served  1  have  not  met  with  any 
ingratitude,  with  any  neglect.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  well  as- 
sured, that  so  firm  is  his  conviction  of  my  intending  the  good 
of  his  throne,  and  of  his  people,  that  to  preserve  me  his  min- 
ister is  the  first  wish  of  his  heart.  1  am  confident,  that  with- 
out hesitation  he  would  dismiss  from  his  counsels  any  who 
should  obstruct  my  views,  or  be  inimical  to  my  interests." 

44  Then,  my  Lord,  you  are  happy  ;  if  roan  can  be  happy 
at  the  summit  of  ambition." 

44  Pardon  me.  It  is  a  dizzy  height  at  best.  But — were  it 
attained,  I  trust  my  head  would  be  strong  enough  to  bear  it." 

44  Lord  Verulam  you  know,  my  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Percy, 
smiling,  "tells  us,  that  people,  by  looking  down  precipices, do 

C\  their  spirits  in  the  act  of  falling."     44  True,  true,"  said 
rd  Oldborough,  rather  impatient  at  Mr.  Percy's  going  to 
Lord  Verulam  and  philosophy.      u  But  you  have  not  yet 

heard  the  facts. 1  am  encompassed  with  enemies,  open 

and  secret.  Open  enemies  1  meet  and  defy — their  strength  I 
can  calculate  and  oppose.  But  the  strength  of  my  secret 
enemies  I  cannot  calculate,  for  that  strength  depends  on  their 
combination,  and  that  combination  I  cannot  break,  till  I  know 
of  what  it  consists.  I  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  strike, 
butlcnow  not  where  to  aim.  In  the  dark  I  will  not  strike, 
lest  1  injure  the  innocent  or  destroy  a  friend.  Light  I  cannot 
obtain,  though  I  have  been  in  search  of  it  for  a  considerable  , 
time;      Perhaps,  by  your  assistance  it  may  be  obtained. 

44  By  my  assistance  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Percy — "  ignorant, 
as  I  am,  of  all  parties,  and  of  all  their  secret  transactions,  bow, 
my  dear  Lord,  can  I  possibly  afford  you  any  assistance  P' 

44  Precisely  by  your  being  unconnected  with  all  parties— a 
cool  stander  by,  you  can  judge  of  the  play — you  can  assist 
me  with  your  general  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  with  a 
particular  species  of  knowledge,  of  which  I  should  never  have 
guessed  that  you  were  possessed,  but  for  an  accidental  discov- 
ery of  it  made  to  me  the  other  day  by  your  son  Alfred. 
Your  knowledge  of  the  art  of  deciphering." 

Lord  Oldborough  then  produced  the  Tourville  papers,  rel*. 
ted  how  they  had  been  put  into  his  hands  by  Commissioner 
Falconer,  showed  him  what  the  Commissioner  and  his  son  had 
deciphered,  pointed  out  where  the  remaining  difficulty  occur- 
red, and  explained  how  they  were  completely  at  a  stand,  from 
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their  inabiht  y  to  decipher  the  word  Gassoc,  or  to  decide  who 
or  what  it  could  mean.  All  the  conjectures  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, the  cassoc,  and  the  bishop,  and  the  gotshawk,  and  the 
heraldic  researches,  and  the  French  misnomers,  and  the  puns 
upon  the  coats  of  arms,  and  the  notes  from  W  ilk  ins  on  univer- 
sal  language,  and  an  old  book  on  deciphering,  which  had  been 
lent  to  the  Commissioner,  and  the  private  and  public  letters, 
which  Cunningham  had  written  since  he  went  abroad,  were 
all  laid  before  Mr.  Percy. 

"  As  to  my  Envoy,  Mr.  Cunningham  Falconer,"  said  Lord 
Oldborough,  as  he  took  up  the  bundle  of  Cunningham's  let- 
ters— "  1  do  not  choose  to  interrupt  the  main  business  before 
us,  by  adverting  to  him  or  to  his  character,  further,  than  to 
point  out  to  you  this  mark,  (showing  a  peculiar  pencil  mark, 
made  on  certain  papers.)  This  is  my  note  of  distrust,  ob- 
serve, and  this  my  note  for  mere  circumlocution — or  nonsense. 

And   here,"  continued   his  Lordship,  u  is  a  list  of  all 

those  in,  or  connected  with  the  ministry,  whom  it  is  possible 
may  be  my  enemies."  The  list  was  the  same  as  that  on 
which  the  Commissioner  formerly  went  to  work,  except  that 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Greenwich  bad  been  struck  out,aad 
two  others  added  in  his  place,  so  that  it  stood  thus, 

u  Dukes  of  Doncaster,  and  Stratford — Lords  Coleman, 
Naresby,  Skreene,  Twiseelton,  Waltham,  Wrexfield,  Chelsea, 
and  Lancaster,  Sir  Thomas  Cope,  Sir  James  Skipworth,  Sec* 
retaries  Arnold  and  Oldfield."  This  list  was  marked  with  fig- 
ures, in  different  coloured  inks,  prefixed  to  each  name,  denot- 
ing the  degrees  of  their  supposed  enmity  to  Lord  Oldborough, 
and  these  had  been  calculated  from  a  paper,  containing  notes 
of  the  probable  causes  and  motives  of  their  disaffection, 
drawn  op  by  Commissioner  Falconer,  but  corrected,  and  is 
many  places  contradicted,  by  notes  in  Lord  Oldborough'* 
hand-writing.  His  Lordship  marked  which  was  his  calcula- 
tion of  probabilities,  and  made  some  observations  on  the  char- 
acter of  each,  as  he  read  over  the  list  of  names  rapidly. 

Doncaster,  a  dunce — Stratford,  a  miser — Coleman,  a  knave 
— Naresby,  non  compos — Skreene,  the  most  corrupt  of  the 
corrupt — Twisselton,  puzzle-  headed— Waltham,  a  mere  theo- 
rist—Wrexfield,  a  speechifier — Chelsea,  a  trimmer — Lancas- 
ter, deep  and  dark — Sir  Thomas  Cope,  a  wit,  a  poet,  and  * 
fool — Sir  James  Skipworth,  finance  and  finesse— Arnold,  able 
and  active  ;  and  Oldfield,  a  diplomatist  in  grain. 

"  And  is  this  the  summary  of  the  history  of  the  men,  with 
whom  your  Lordship  is  obliged  to  act  and  live  ?"  said  Mr. 
Percy.  "  It  is — I  am — But,  my  dear  Sir,  do  not  let  us  fly  off 
at  a  tangent  to  morality  or  philosophy.  These  have  owing 
to  do  with  the  present  purpose.  You  have  before  yon  all  tJbe 
papers  relative  to  this  transaction.  Now,  will  you  do  me  the 
favour,  the  service  to  look  them  over,  and  try  whether  von 
can  make  out  It  mot  <P6nigmc—l  shall  not  disturb  you.'' 
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Lord  Oldborough  sat  down  at  a  small  table  by  the  fire,  with 
a  packet  of  letters  and  memorials  beside  him,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  completely  absorbed  in  these,  for  be  had  acquir- 
ed the  power  of  turning  bis  attention  suddenly  and  entirely 
from  one  subject  to  another. 

Without  reading  the  mass  of  Commissioner  Fakonert  ex- 
planations and  conjectures,  or  encumbering  his  understanding 
with  all  that  Cunningham  had  collected,  as  if  purposely  to 
puzzle  the  cause,  Mr.  Percy  examined  first  very  carefully  the 
original  documents — then  Lord  Oldborough's  notes  on  the 
views  and  characters  of  the  suspected  persons,  and  the  rea- 
sons of  their  several  enmities,  or  dissatisfaction.  From  the 
scale  of  probabilities,  which  be  found  had  been  with  great 
ability  calculated  on  these  notes,  be  selected  the  principal 
names,  and  then  tried  with  these,  whether  he  could  make  out 
an  idea,  that  had  struck  him  the  moment  he  bad  heard  of  the 
Gaasoc  He  recollected  the  famous  word  Cabal,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  he  thought  it  possible,  that  the 
cahalistical  word  Gassoc  might  be  formed  by  a  similar  combi- 
nation. But  Gassoc  was  no  English  word,  was  no  word  of 
any  language.  Upon  close  examination  of  the  Teurville 
papers,  he  perceived  that  the  Commissioner  had  been  right  in 
one  of  bis  suggestions,  that  the  6  bed  been  written  instead  of 
a  C :  in  some  places  it  had  been  a  c  turned  into  a  g,  and  the 
writer  seemed  to  be  in  doubt  whether  the  word  should  be 
Gassoc  or  cassoc  ;  assuming,  therefore,  that  k  was  cassock — 
Mr.  Percy  found  the  initials  of  sit  persons,  who  stood  high  ia 
Lord  Oldborough's  scale  of  probabilities.— Chelsea — 

Arnold — Skreene — Skipwortfa — Oldfield — Coleman and 

the  last,  k,  for  which  he  hunted  in  vain  a  considerable  time, 
was  supplied  by  Kensington,  (Duke  of  Greenwich)  whose 
name  had  been  scratched  out  of  the  list,  since  his  reconcilia- 
tion and  connexion  by  marriage  with  Lord  Oldborough,  but 
who  had  certainly  at  one  time  been  of  the  league  of  his  Lord- 
ship's enemies.  Every  circumstance  and  date  in  the  Tour: 
viae  papers  exactly  agreed  with  this  explanation :  the  Cas- 
sock thus  composed  cleared  up-aHjiifficukies  ;  and  passages, 
that  were  before  dark  and  mysterious,  wore  rendered  by  this 
reading  perfectly  intelligible.    The  interpretation,  when  once 

fiven,  appeared  so  aioftne,  that  Lord  Oldborough  wondered 
ow  it  was  possible,  tnat  it  had  not  before  occurred  -to  his 
mind.  His  satisfaction  was  great — he  was  at  this  moment  re- 
lieved from  all  danger  of  mistaking  friend  for  foe,  he  felt  that 
his  enemies  were  in  his  power,  and  his  triumph  secure. 

44  My  dear  Sir,"  cried  he,—44  You  do  not  know,  you  cannot 
estimate,  the  extent  of  the  service  you  have  done  me — far 
from  wishing  to  lessen  it  in  your  eyee,  I  wish  you  to  know  at 
this  moment  its  Aril  importance.     By  Lady  Oldborough's 
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death  .  .  .  .  and  by  circumstances,  with  which  I  need  not 
trouble  you — I  lost  the  support  of  her  connexions.  The 
Duke  of  Greenwich,  though  my  relation,  is  a  weak  man,  and 
a  weak  man  can  never  be  a  good  friend.  I  was  encompassed, 
undermined,  the  ground  hollow  under  me — 1  knew  it — but  I 
could  not  put  my  finger  upon  one  of  the  traitors*      Now  I 

have  them  all  at  one  blow,  and  1  thank  you  for  it. 1  have 

the  character,  I  believe,  of  being,  what  is  called,  proud,  but 
you  see  that  1  am  not  too  proud  to  be  assisted  and  obliged,  by 
one  who  will  never  allow  me  to  oblige  or  assist  him,  or  any  of 
his  family.  But  why  should  this  be  ?  Look  over  the  list  of 
these  men.  In  some  one  of  these  places  of  trust,  give  me  a 
person  in  whom  I  can  confide,  a  friend  to  me,  and  to  your 
country.  Look  over  that  list,  now  in  your  hand,  and  put 
your  finger  upon  any  thing  that  will  suit  you." 

a  I  thank  you,  my  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  a  I  feel  the  full 
value  of  your  good  opinion,  and  true  gratitude  for  the  warmth 
of  your  friendship,  but  I  cannot  accept  of  any  office  under 
your  administration.  Our  political  principles  differ  as  much, 
as  our  private  sentiments  of  honour  agree.  And  these  sen- 
timents will,  I  trust,  make  you  approve  of  what  I  now  say— 
and  do." 

"  But  there  are  places,  there  are  situations  which  you  might 
accept,  where  your  political  opinions  and  mine  could  never 
clash.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  for  a  minister  to  press  a 
gentleman  to  accept  of  a  place,  unless  he  expects  more  in  re- 
turn than  what  he  gives.  But  come — I  must  have  Mr.  Percy, 
one  of  us.  You  have  never  tried  ambition  yet,"  added  Lord 
Oldborough,  with  a  smile.  "  Trust  me,  you  would  find  am- 
bition has  its  pleasures,  its  proud  moments,  when  a  man  feels 
that  he  has  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  his  enemies."  Lord  Old- 
borough  stood,  as  if  he  felt  this  pride  at  the  instant.  "  You 
do  not  know  the  charms  of  ambition,  Mr.  Percy." 

"  It  may  be  delightful  to  feel  one's  foot  on  the  neck  of  one's 
enemies,  but,  for  my  part,  I  rather  prefer  having  no  enemies." 

"  No  enemies,"  said  Lord  Oldborough — 44  Every  man  that 
has  character  enough  to  make  friends,  has  character  enough 
to  make  enemies — and  must  have  enemies — if  not  of  his  pow- 
er or  place,  of  his  talents  and  property — the  sphere  lower,  the 
passion's  the  same.  No  enemies ! — What  is  he,  who  has  been 
at  law  with  you,  and  has  robbed  you  of  your  estate  ?" 

"  I  forgot  him — upon  my  word  I  forgot  him,"  said  Mr.  Per- 
cy,— "  You  see,  my  Lord,  if  he  robbed  me  of  my  estate,  he 
did  not  rob  me  of  my  peace  of  mind.  Does  your  Lordship 
think,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  smiling,  u  that  any  ambitious  man, 
deprived  of  his  place,  could  say  as  much  ?" 

44  When  I  can  tell  you  that  from  my  own  experience,  you 
shall  know,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  replying  in  the   same 
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tone  ;  "  but,  thanks  to  your  discovery,  there  seems  to  be  lit- 
tle chance,  at  present,  of  my  being  competent  to  answer  that 

question. But  to  business — we  are  wasting  life."    Every 

word  or  action  that  did  not  tend  to  a  political  purpose,  ap- 
peared to  Lord  Oldborough  to  be  a  waste  of  life.  "  Your  ul- 
timatum ?  Can  you  be  one  of  us  ?" 

"  Impossible,  my  Lord.  Pardon  me  if  I  say,  that  the  near- 
er the  view  your  confidence  permits  me  to  take  of  the  work- 
ings of  your  powerful  mind,  and  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
your  exalted  situation,  the  more  clearly  1  feel,  that  ambition 
is  not  for  me,  that  my  happiness  lies  in  another  line." 

u  Enough — I  have  done— The  subject  is  at  rest  between 

us  for  ever." A  cloud,  followed  instantaneously  by  a 

strong  radiance  of  pleasure,  passed  across  Lord  Old  borough's 
countenance,  while  he  pronounced,  as  if  speaking  to  himself, 
the  words,  "  Singular  obstinacy  ! Admirable  consisten- 
cy ! And  I  too  am  consistent,  my  dear  Sir,"  .said  he, 

sitting  down  at  the  table, — u  Now  for  business,  but  I  am  de- 
prived of  my  right  hand."  He  rang,  and  desired  his  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Temple,  to  be  sent  to  him.  Mr.  Percy  rose  to  take 
leave,  but  Lord  Oldborough  would  not  permit  him  to  go.  "  I 
can  have  no  secrets  for  you,  Mr.  Percy — stay  and  see  the 
end  of  the  Cassock." 

Mr.  Temple  came  in  ;  and  Lord  Oldborough,  with  that 
promptitude  and  decision  by  which  he  was  characterized, 
dictated  a  letter  to  the  King,  laying  before  his  Majesty  the 
whole  intrigue,  as  discovered  by  the  Tourville  papers,  add- 
ing a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Cassock — concluding,  by  beg- 
ging his  Majesty's  permission  to  resign,  unless  die  cabal, 
which  had  rendered  his  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  country 
and  for  his  Majesty's  service  in  some  points  abortive,  should 

be  dismissed  from  his  Majesty's  councils. In  another 

letter  to  a  private  friend,  who  had  access  to  the  royal  ear, 
Lord  Oldborough  named  the  persons,  whom,  if  his  Majesty 
should  do  him  the  favour  of  consulting  him,  he  should  wish  to 
reeommend  in  the  places  of  those  who  might  be  dismissed. 
His  Lordship  further  remarked,  that  the  marriage  which  had 
taken  place  between  bis  niece  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Greenwich,  and  the  late  proofs  of  his  Grace's  friendship, 
dissipated  all  fears  and  resentment  arising  from  his  former 
connexion  with  the  Cassock.  Lord  Oldborough  therefore 
entreated  his  Majesty,  to  continue  his  Grace  in  the  ministry. 
All  this  was  stated  in  the  shortest  and  plainest  terms. 

u  No  rounded  periods,  no  phrases,  no  fine  writing,  Mr.  Tem- 
ple, upon  this  occasion,  if  you  please  ;  it  must  be  felt,  that 
these  letters  are  straight  from  my  mind,  and  that  if  they  are 
not  written  by  my  own  hand,  it  is  because  that,  hand  is  dis- 
abled.   As  soon  as  the  gout  will  let  me  stir,  I  shall  pay  my 
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duty  to  my  sovereign  io  person*  These  arrangements  will 
be  completed*  1  trusty  by  the  meeting  of  parliament.  In  the 
mean  time  I  am  better  here  than  in  London,  the  blow  will  be 
slruck  and  none  will  know  by  wbon*~-oot  but  what  I  am 
ready  to  avow  it,  if  called  upon.  But — let  the  coffee-house 
politicians  decide,  and  the  country  gentlemen  prose  upon  it," 
said  Lord  Oidborough,  smiling,— "•some  will  say  the  ministry 
split  on  India   affairs— some  on  Spanishr^some  on    French 

affairs.  ■ How  little  tbey,  any  of  them,  know  what  pass- 

es  or  what  governs  behind  the  curtain  ! — Let  them  talk — 
whilst  1  act." 

The  joy  of  this  discovery  so  raised  Lord  Oldborough's 
spirits,  and  dilated  bis  heart,  that  be  threw  himself  open 
with  a  freedom  and  hilarity,  and  with  a  degree  of  humour  un- 
usual to  him,  and  unknown  except  to  the  few  in  his  most  in- 
timate confidence.— —The  letters  finished,  Mr.  Temple 
was  immediately  despatched  with  them  to  town.  "  There," 
said  Lord  Oidborough,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Temple  had  left  him, 
"  There's  a  secretary  I  can  depend  upon  ;  and  there  is  anoth- 
er obligation  I  owe  to  your  family— to  your  son  Alfred." 

Now  this  business  of  the  Tourville  papers  was  off  bis  mind, 
Lord  Oldborouffh,  though  not  much  accustomed  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  lesser  details  of  domestic  life,  spoke  of  every 
individual  of  the  Percy  family  with  whom  he  was  acquainted ; 
and,  in  particular,  of  Godfrey,  to  whom  he  was  conscious  that 
be  had  Wen  unjust.  Mr.  Percy,  to  relieve  him  from  this  re- 
gret, talked  of  the  pleasure  his  son  had  had  in  his  friend  Gas- 
eoigne's  late  promotion  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy.  Whilst 
Mr.  Percy  spoke,  Lord  Oidborough  searched  among  a  packet 
of  letters,  for  one  which  made  honourable  mention  of  captain 
Percy,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  happy  father.  "  Ah ! 
these  are  pleasurable  feelings  denied  to  me," — said  Lord  Old* 
borough — After  a  pause  he  added,  "  That  nephew  of  mine, 
Colonel  Hauton,  is  irretrievably  profligate,  selfish*  insignifi<- 
cant.  1  look  to  my  niece,  the  Marchioness  of  Twickenham's 
child,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  mother " 

Another  long  pause,  during  which  his  Lordship  rubbed  the 
glasses  of  his  spectacles,  and  looked  through  them,  as  if  intent 
that  no  speck  should  remain  ;  while  be  did  this  very  slowly, 
his  mind  ran  rapidly  from  the  idea  of  tbe  Marchioness  of 
Twickenham  to  John  Falconer,  aad  thence  to  all  the  causes 
of  distrust  and  discontent,  which  bia  Lordship  felt  towards  all 
the  different  individuals  of  the  Fakoneo  family.  He  coftsidf 
ered,  that  now  the  Tourville  papers  bad  been  completely  de- 
ciphered, the  necessity  for  engaging  the- secrecy  of  tbe  Com* 
raissioner,  and  of  his  son.  Cunningham,  would  soon.  <?eas*. 

Lord  Oldborough's  reverie  was  interrupted  by  seeing,,  at 
this  instant,  tbe  Commissioner  returning  from  his  ride.  (f  Not 
a  word,  Mr.  Percy,  of  what  has  passed  between  us,  to  Com- 
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missioner  Falconer,11  said  his  Lordship — "  Not  a  word  of  the 
Gassoc  I  put  jou  on  your  guard,  because  you  live  with 
those  in  whom  you  have  entire  confidence,"  said  Lord  Old- 
borough, — u  but  that  is  what  a  public  man,  a  minister,  cannot 
do." 

Another  reason  why  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  minister, 
thought  Mr.  Percy — u  I  took  it  for  granted,  that  the  Commis- 
sioner was  entirely  in  your  Lordship's  confidence." 

"  I  thought  you  were  too  good  a  philosopher,  to  take  any 
thing  for  granted,  Mr.  Percy.  Consider,  if  you  please,  that  I 
am  in  a  situation  where  I  must  have  tools,  and  use  them,  as 
long  as  1  can  make  them  serviceable  to  my  purposes.  Sir,  I 
am  not  a  missionary,  but  a  minister.  I  must  work  with  men, 
and  upon  men,  such  as  1  find  them.  1  am  not  a  chemist,  to 
analyze  and  purify  the  gold.  1  make  no  objection  to  that  al- 
loy, which  1  am  told  is  necessary,  and  fits  it  for  being  mould- 
ed to  my  purposes. But  here  comes  the  ductile  Commis- 
sioner." 

Lord  Oldborough  began  to  talk  to  him  of  the  borough, 
without  any  mercy  for  his  curiosity,  and  without  any  attempt 
to  evade  the  various  dexterous  pushes  he  made,  to  discover 
the  business  which  bad  this  morning  occupied  bis  Lordship. 
Mr.  Percy  was  surprised,  in  the  course  of  this  day,  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  the  Commissioner,  a. gentleman  well-born, 
of  originally  independent  fortune  and  station,  had  bumbled 
and  abased  himself  to  a  patron.  Mr.  Falconer  had  contract- 
ed a  certain  cringing  servility  of  manner,  which  completely 
altered  his  whole  appearance,  and  which  quite  prevented  him 
even  from  looking  like  a  gentleman.  It  was  his  principle 
never  to  contradict  a  great  man,  never  to  give  him  any  sort 
of  pain  ;  and  his  idea  of  the  deference  due  to  rank,  and  of  the 
danger  of  losing  favour  by  giving  offence,  was  carried  so  far, 
that  not  only  his  attitude  and  language,  but  his  whole  mind 
seemed  to  be  new  modified.  He  had  not  the  free  use  of  his 
faculties.      He  seemed  really  so  to  subdue  and  submit  his 

powers,  that  his  understanding  was  annihilated. Mr. Percy 

was  astonished  at  the  change  in  his  cousin  ;  the  Commission- 
er was  equally  surprised,  nay,  actually  astonished,  by  Mr. 
Percy's  freedom  and  boldness.  u  Good  Heavens  !  how  can 
you  speak  in  this  manner  P'  said  Mr.  Falconer,  as  they  were 
going  down  stairs  together,  after  parting  with  Lord  Old- 
borough.  u  And  why  not  ? — I  have  nothing  to  fear  or  to 
hope,  nothing  to  gain  or  to  lose.  Lord  Oldborough  can  give 
me  nothing  that  1  would  accept,  but  his  esteem,  and  that  1  am 
sure  of  never  losing." 

Heigho ! — If  I  had  your  favour  with  my  Lord,  what  I 
would  make  of  it !  thought  the  Commissioner,  &  he  stepped 
36 
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into  his  chariot  Mr.  Percy  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
back  to  his  humble  home,  glad  to  have  done  his  friend  Lord 
Old  borough  a  service,  still  more  glad  that  he  was  not  bound 
to  the  minister  by  any  of  the  chains  of  political  dependence. 
Rejoiced  to  quit  Tourville  papers — state  intrigues— list*  of  en- 
emies,— and  all  the  necessity  for  reserve  and  management^  and 
all  the  turmoil  of  ambition.  ' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Count  Altenberg  arrived  at  Clermont  park,  and  as  Lord 
Oldborough  was  still  confined  by  the  gout,  Commissioner  Fal- 
coner, to  his  Lady's  infinite  satisfaction,  was  deputed  to  show 
him  every  thing  that  was  worth  seeing  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Every  morning  some  party  was  formed  by  Mrs,  Fal- 
coner, and  so  happily  arranged,  that  her  Georgiana  and  the 
Count  were  necessarily  thrown  together.  The  Count  rode 
extremely  well ;  Miss  Falconers  had  been  taught  to  ride  in  a 
celebrated  riding  house,  and  were  delighted  to  display  their 
equestrian  graces.  When  they  were  not  disposed  to  ride — 
the  Count  had  a  phaeton,  and  Mrs.  Falconer  a  barouche ;  and 
either  in  the  phaeton  or  the  barouche  seat,  Miss  Georgiana 
Falconer  was  seated  with  the  Count,  who,  as  she  discovered, 
drove  uncommonly  well. 

The  Count  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  place  where 
M.  de  Tourville  had  been  shipwrecked,  and  he  really  wished 
to  be  introduced  to  the  Percy  family,  of  whom,  from  the 
specimen  he  had  seen  in  Alfred,  and  from  all  the  hospitality 
tney  had  shown  the  distressed  mariners  (some  of  whom  were 
his  countrymen)  he  had  formed  a  favourable  opinion.  Malf  his 
wish  was  granted,  the  rest  dispersed  in  empty  air.  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner with  alacrity  arranged  a  party  for  rercy-Hall,  to  show 
the  Count  the  scene  of  the  Shipwreck.    "  She  should  be  so 

S'ad  to  see  it  herself  for  she  was  absent  from  the  country,  at 
e  time  of  the  sad  disaster ;  but  the  Commissioner,  who 
knew  the  spot,  and  all  the  circumstances,  better  than  any  oth- 
er person,  would  show  them  every  thing — and  Sir  Robert 
Percy,  she  was  sure,  would  think  himself  much  honoured  by 
Count  Altenberg's  visiting  his  place."  Count  Altenberg  had 
some  confused  recollection  of  Mr.  Alfred  Percy's  haying  told 
him,  that  his  father  no  longer  lived  at  Percy-Hall ;  but  this 
speech  of  Mrs.  Falconer  led  the  Count  to  believe,  that  he  had 
misunderstood  what  Alfred  had  saic^ 
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The  party  arranged  for  Percy-Hall  consisted  of  the  Miss 
Falconers,  the  two  Lady  Arlington*,  and  some  other  young 

Gople,  who  were  at  Falconer  Court.  It  was  a  fine  morning, 
rs.  Falconer  was  all  suavity  and  smiles,  both  the  Miss  Fal- 
coners in  charming  hopes,  and  consequently  in  charming 
spirits. 

Percy-Hall  was  really  a  beautiful  place,  and  Miss  Arabel- 
la Falconer  now  looked  at  it  with  the  pleasure  of  anticipated 
possession.  Sir  Robert  Percy  was  not  at  home,  he  had  been 
obliged  that  morning  to  attend  on  some  special  business  ;  but 
he  had  left  orders  with  his  steward  and  house-keeper,  to  show 
the  party  of  visiters  the  house  and  grounds.  In  going  through 
the  apartments,  they  came  to  the  gallery  leading  to  the  libra- 
ry, where  they  were  stopped  by  some  workmen's  trestles,  on 
which  were  lying  two  painted  glass  windows,  one  that  had 
been  taken  down,  and  another,  which  was  to  be  put  in  its 
stead.  Whilst  the  workmen  were  moving  the  obstacles  put 
of  "the  way,  the  company  had  leisure  to  admire  the  painted 
windows.  One  of  tnem  was  covered  with  coats  of  arms  : 
the  other  represented  the  fire  at  Percy-Hall,  and  the  por- 
trait of  Caroline,  assisting  the  old  nurse  down  the  staircase. 
This  painting  immediately  fixed  Count  Altenberg's  eye,  and 
Miss  Georgiana  Falconer,  not  knowing  whose  portrait  it  was, 
exclaimed,  as  she  looked  at  the  figure  of  Caroline,  "  Beauti- 
ful!— Exquisite  !  What  a  lovely  creature  that  is,  assisting  the . 
old  woman  !" 

"  Yes,11  said  Count  Altenberg,  "  it  is  one  of  the  finest  coun- 
tenances, I  ever  beheld  P  All  the  ladies  eagerly  pressed  for- 
ward to  look  at  it.  u  Beautiful !— don't  you  think  it  is  some- 
thing like  Lady  Anne  Cope  ?" — said  Miss  Falconer. 

44  Oh  !  dear,  no  !*  cried  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer,  "  it  is  a 
geat  deal  handsomer  than  any  of  the  Copes  ever  were,  or 
ever  will  be  !" — tt  It  has  a  look  of  Lady  Mary  Ne&bitt,11  said 
one  of  the  Lady  Arlingtons. 

"  The  eyes  are  so  like  Lady  Coningsby,  who  is  my  de- 
light,11 said  Georgiana.  "  And  it  has  quite  the  Arlington 
nose,11  said  Mrs.  Falconer,  glancing  her  eye  upon  the  Lady 
Arlingtons.  Count  Altenberg,  without  moving  his  eye,  repeat- 
ed, "  It  is  the  most  beautiful  face,  I  ever  beheld*" 

44  Not  nearly  so  beautiful  as  the  original,  Sir,11 — said  the 
painter.    44  The  original  ?— Is  it  a  copy  V9    4i  A  portrait,  Sir.11 

44  Oh  !  a  family  portrait  of  one  of  our  great,  great  grand- 
mother Percys,  I  suppose,11  said  Miss  Georgiana,  u  done  in 
her  youth— in  a  fancy  piece  you  know,  according  to  the  taste 
of  those  times— She  must  have  been  superlatively  lovely.11 

44  Ma'am,"  said  the  painter,  uthe  young  lady,  of  whom  this 
is  a  portrait,  is,  I  hope  and  believe,  now  living.11 
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"  Where  ? — And  who  can  she  be  ? — for  I  am  sure  I  don't 
recollect  ever  having  seen  her  in  all  my  life — never  met  her 

in  Town  any  where Pray,  Sir,  who  may  it  be  ?"— 

added  she,  turning  to  the  artist,  with  a  mixture  of  affected 
negligence,  and  real  pride.    u  Miss  Caroline  Percy,  Ma'am." 

44  A  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Percy  ?— of  the  gentleman  of 
this  house,"  said  Count  Altenberg  eagerly.  Mrs.  Falconer, 
and  her  daughter  Georgiana,  answered  rapidly,  with  looks  of 
alarm,  as  they  stood  a  little  behind  the  Count.  u  Oh !  no,  no, 
Count  Altenberg,"  cried  Mrs.  Falconer,  advancing — "  Not  a 

daughter  of  the  gentleman  of  this  house Another 

family,  relations,  but  distant  relations  of  the  Commissioner's 
— he  formerly  knew  something  of  them,  but  we  know  nothing 
of  them."  The  painter  however  knew  a  great  deal,  and 
seemed  anxious  to  tell  all  he  knew  :  but  Mrs.  Falconer  walk- 
ed on  immediately,  saying,  u  This  is  our  way,  is  not  it  ?  This 
leads  to  the  library,  where  I  dare  say,  we  shall  find  the  book 
which  the  Count  wanted."  The  Count  heard  her  not,  for 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  picture  be  was  listening  to  the  ac- 
count which  the  painter  was  giving,  of  the  circumstance  it  re- 
corded of  the  fire  at  Percy-Hall.  Of  the  presence  of  mind 
and  humanity  of  Miss  Caroline  Percy,  who  had  saved  the  life 
of  the  poor  decrepit  woman,  who  in  the  picture  was  represent- 
ed as  leaning  upon  her  arm.    The  painter  paused,  when  he 

came  to  this  part  of  his  story *  That  woman,  was  my 

mother,  Sir," He  went  on,  and  with  all  the  eloquence  of 

filial  affection  and  of  gratitude,  pronounced  in  a  few  words  a 
panegyric  on  the  family,  who  had  been  his  first,  and  his  best 

benefactors All  who  heard   him  were  touched  with  his 

honest  warmth,  except  the  Miss  Falconers.  "  I  dare  say  those 
Percys  were  very  good  people  in  their  day,"  said  Miss  Fal- 
coner, "but  their  day  is  over,  and  no  doubt  you'll  find,  in  the 
present  possessor  of  the  estate,  Sir,  as  good  a  patron  at  least." 
The  artist  took  up  his  pencil  without  making  any  reply,  and 
went  on  with  some  heraldic  devices  he  was  painting. 

"  I  am  amazed,  how  you  could  see  any  likeness  in  that  face 
or  figure  to  Lady  Anne  Cope,  or  Lady  Mary  Nesbitt,  or  any 
of  the  Arlingtons,"  said  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer,  looking 

through  her  hand  at  the  portrait  of  Caroline u  It's 

the  most  beautiful  thing  1  ever  saw,  certainly,  but  there's  no- 
thing of  an  air  of  fashion,  and  without  that"  •  •  •  • 

44  Count  Altenberg,  I  have  found  for  you  the  very  book,  I 
heard  you  tell  the  Commissioner  last  night  you  wished  so 
much  to  see,"  said  Mrs.  F.  The  Count  went  forward  to 
receive  the  book,  and  to  thank  the  lady  for  her  polite  atten- 
tion ; — she  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  showed  him  some  un- 
commonly fine  prints,  which  he  was  bound  to  admire — and 
whilst  he  was  admiring,  Mrs.  Falconer  found  a  moment  to 
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whisper  to  her  daughter  Georgians.  u  Not  a  word  more 
about  the  picture — Let  it  alone,  and  it  is  only  a  picture, — 
dwell  upon  it,  and  you  make  it  a  reality." 

Miss  Georgiana  had  quickness  and  ability  sufficient  to  feel 
the  value  of  her  mother's  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  hu- 
man nature  ;  but  she  had  seldom  sufficient  command  of  tern- 
per,to  imitate  or  to  profit  by  Mrs. Falconer's  address.  On  this 
occasion  she  contented  herself  with  venting  her  spleen  on  the 
poor  painter,  whose  colouring  and  drapery  she  began  to  crit- 
icise unmercifully.  Mrs.  Falconer,  however,  carried  off  the 
Count  with  her  into  the  library,  and  kept  him  there,  till  the 
Commissioner,  who  had  been  detained  in  the  neighbouring 
village  by  some  electioneering  business,  arrived  ;  and  then 
they  pursued  their  walk  together  through  the  park. — Miss 
Falconer  was  particularly  delighted  with  the  beauties  of  the 
grounds.  Miss  Georgiana,  recovering  her  good  humour,  was 
again  charming — and  all  went  on  well ;  till  they  came  near 
the  sea-shore,  and  the  Count  asked  Commissioner  Falconer, 
"  to  show  him  the  place  where  the  shipwreck  had  happened." 
—She  was  provoked,  that  his  attention  should  be  withdrawn 

from  her,  and  again  by  these  Percys. The  Commissioner 

called  to  one  of  the  boatmen  who  had  been  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness,  and  asked  him,  u  to  point  out  the  place  where  the 
Dutch  vessel  had  been  wrecked." — The  man,  who  seemed 
rather  surly,  replied,  "  that  they  could  not  see  the  right  place 
where  they  stood,  and  if  they  had  a  mind  to  see  it,  they  must 
come  into  the  boat,  and  row  apiece  up  farther." 

Now  some  of  these  town- bred  ladies  were  alarmed  at  the 
idea  of  going  to  sea,  and  though  Miss  Georgiana  was  very  un- 
willing to  be  separated  from  the  Count,  and  though  her  moth- 
er encouraged  the  young  lady  to  vanquish  her  fears  as  much 
by  precept  and  as  little  by  example  as  possible,  yet  when 
she  was  to  be  banded  into  the  boat,  she  drew  back  in  pretty 
terror,  put  her  bands  before  her  face,  and  protested  she  could 
not  venture  even  with  Count  Altenberg.  After  as  much  waste 
of  words,  as  the  discussion  of  such  arrangements  on  a  party 
of  pleasure  usually  involves,  it  was  at  length  settled,  that  only 
the  Commissioner  should  accompany  the  Count,  that  the  rest 
of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  should  pursue  their  walk,  and  that 
they  should  all  meet  again  at  the  park-gate.  The  surly  boat- 
man rowed  off,  but  he  soon  ceased  to  be  surly,  when  the 
Count  spoke  of  the  humanity  and  hospitality,  which  had  been 
shown  to  some  of  his  countrymen  by  Mr.  Percy.  Immedi- 
ately the  boatman's  tongue  was  loosed.  "  Why,  ay,  Sir,  if 
you  bees  curous  about  thai  there  gentleman,  I  can  tell  you  a 
deal  about  him.  But  them  as  comes  to  see  the  new  man  does 
not  covet  to  hear  talk  of  the  old  master — but  nevertheless, 
there's  none  like  him, — he  gave  me  and  wife  that  there  white 
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cottage  yonder,  half  ways  up  the  bank,  where  you  see  the 
smoke  rising  between  the  trees — as  snug  a  cottage  it  is !  .  .  . 
But  that  is  no  matter  to  you,  Sir.  But  I .  wish  you  had  but  . 
seed  him  the  night  of  the  shipwreck,  he  and  his  sons,  God 
above  bless  him,  and  them — wherever  they  are,  if  they're 
above  ground,  I'd  row  out  the  worst  night  ever  we  had,  to  set 
my  ejres  on  them  again  before  I  die,  but  for  a  minute.  Ay, 
that  night  of  the  shipwreck,  not  a  man  was  willing  to  go  out 
with  them,  or  could  be  got  out  the  first  turn,  but  myself."  •  .  • 
Upon  this  text  he  spoke  at  large,  entering  iirto  a  most  cir- 
cumstantial and  diffuse  history  of  the  shipwreck,  mingling  his 
own  praises  with  those  which  he  heartily  bestowed  upon  the 
Percys  of  the  right  good  old  branch.  Commissioner  Falcon- 
er mean  time  was  not  in  a  condition  to  throw  in  any  thing  in 
favour  of  his  new  friend  Sir  Robert  Percy  ;  he  was  taxing 
pinch  after  pinch  of  snuff,  looking  alternately  at  the  water 
and  the  boat,  sitting  stiffly  upright  in  anxious  silence.  Al- 
though in  the  incessant  practice  of  suppressing  his  own  feel- 
ings, corporeal  and  mental,  from  respect  or  complaisance  to 
his  superiors  in  rank  and  station,  yet  he  presently  found  it  be- 
yond the  utmost  efforts  of  his  courtly  philosophy,  to  endure 
his  qualms  of  mind  and  body.  Interrupting  the  talkative 
boatman,  he  first  conjured  the  orator  to  mind  what  he  was 
about ;  at  last,  Mr.  Falconer  complaining  of  growing  very 
sick,  the  Count  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  proceeding  further, 
and  begged  the  boatman. to  put  them  ashore  as  soon  as  they 
could.  They  landed  near  the  village,  which  it  "was  necessa- 
ry that  they  should  pass  through,  before  they  could  reach  the 
appointed  place  of  meeting.  The  poor  Commissioner,  whose 
stomach  was  still  disordered,  and  whose  head  was  giddy,  ob- 
served that  they  had  yet  a  long  walk  to  take,  and  proposed 
sending  for  one  of  the  carriages — accordingly  they  waited  for 
it  at  the  village  inn.  The  Commissioner,  after  having  made 
a  multitude  of  apologies  to  the  Count,  retired  to  rest  himself 
— during  his  absence  the  Count,  who,  wherever  he  was,  en-, 
deavoured  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  manners  of  the 
people,  began  talking  to  the  landlord  and  landlady.  Again 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  characters  of  the  late  and 
the  present  possessors  of  Percy-Hall ;  and  the  good  people, 
by  all  the  anecdotes  they  told,  and  still  more  by  the  affection 
and  warm  attachment  they  expressed  for  the  old  banished 
family,  increased  every  moment  his  desire  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  those,  who  in  adversity  were  preferred  to 
persons  in  present  power  and  prosperity.  Count  Altenberg, 
young  as  he  was,  had  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  feel  the  full 
value  of  eulogiums  bestowed  on  those  who  are  poor,  and  who 
have  no  means  of  serving  in  any  way  the  interests  of  their 
panegyrists. 
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When  the  carriage  came,  and  the  Commissioner  was  suffi- 
ciently refitted  for  conversation,  the  Count  repeatedly  expres- 
sed his  earnest  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  that  Mr. 
Percy  and  his  family,  to  whom  his  countrymen  had  been  so 
much  obliged,  and  of  whom  he  said  he  had  this  morning  heard 
so  many  interesting  anecdotes.  The  Commissioner  had  not 
been  present  when  the  Count  saw  the  picture  of  Caroline, 
nor  indeed  did  he  enter  into  Mrs.  Falconer's  matrimonial  de- 
signs for  her  daughter  Georgiana.  The  Commissioner  gen- 
erally saw  the  folly,  and  despaired  of  the  success  of  all  castle- 
building  but  his  own,  and  his  castles  in  the  air  were  always 
on  a  political  plan.  So  without  difficulty  he  immediately  re- 
plied, that  nothing  would  give  him  more  pleasure,  than  to  in- 
troduce the  Count  to  his  relations,  the  Percys.  The  moment 
this  was  mentioned,  however,  to  Mrs.  Falconer,  the  Commis- 
sioner saw  through  the  complacent  countenance,  with  which 
she  forced  herself  to  listen  to  him,  that  he  had  made  some 
terrible  blunder,  for  which  he  should  have  to  answer  in 
private. 

Accordingly  the  first  moment  they  were  alone,  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner reproached  him  with  the  rash  promise  be  had  made. 
"  I  shall  have  all  the  difficulty  in  the  world9,  to  put  this  out 
of  the  Count's  head.  I  thought,  Mr.  Falconer,  that  you  had 
agreed  to  let  those  Percys  drop." 

"  So  I  would  if  I  could,  my  dear  ;  but  how  can  I,  when 
Lord  Oldborough  persists  in  holding  them  up  ? — You  must 
go  and  see  them,  my  dear."  "  I  VI  cried  Mrs.  Falconer, 
with  a  look  of  horror — "  I  ! — not  I !  indeed — Lord  Oldbo- 
rough holds  up  only  the  gentlemdn  of  the  family — his  Lord- 
ship has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ladies,  1  suppose.  Now,  you 
know  visiting  can  go  on  vastly  well  to  all  eternity,  between 
the  gentleman  of  a  family,  without  the  ladies  having  any  sort 
of  intimacy,  or  acquaintance  even.  You  and  Mr.  Percy  •  •  • 
if  it  is  necessary  for  appearance  sake  with  Lord  Oldborough, 
may  continue  upon  the  old  footing  ;  but  I  charge  you,  Com- 
missioner, do  not  involve  me— and  whatever  happens,  don't 
take  Count  Altenberg  with  you  to  the  Hills."— "  Why  not, 
my  dear?"  "  My  dear  I  have  my  reasons.  *  You  were  not 
in  the  gallery  at  Percy-Hall  this  morning,  when  the  Count 
saw  that  painted  glass  window  ?" 

The  Commissioner  begged  an  explanation,  but  when  he 
had  heard  all  Mrs.  Falconer's  reasons,  they  did  not  seem  to 
strike  him  with  the  force  she  desired  and  expected.  "  I  will 
do  as  you  please,  my  dear,"  said  he,  and  "  if  1  can,  I  will  make 
the  Count  forget  my  promised  introduction  to  the  Percys  ; 
but  all  the  time  depend  upon  it,  your  fears  and  your  hopes 
are  both  equally  vain.  You  ladies  are  apt  to  take  it  for 
granted,  that  men's  heads  are  always  running  on  love." 
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"  Young  men's  heads  sometimes  are,97  said  Mrs.  Falconer. 

*'  Very  seldom  in  these  days,"  said  the  Commissioner. 
"  And  love  altogether,  as  one  should  think  you  might  know 
by  this  time,  Mrs.  Falconer, — a  sensible  woman  of  the  world, 
as  you  are, — but  no  woman,  even  the  most  sensible,  can  ever 
believe  it ...  •  Love  altogether  has  surprisingly  little  to  do, 
in  the  real  management  and  business  of  the  world.1' 

"  Surprisingly  little,"  replied  Mrs.  Falconer,  placidly. 
(i  But  seriously,  my  dear,  here  is  an  opportunity  of  making 
an  excellent  match  for  Georgians,  if  you  will  be  so  obliging  as 
not  to  counteract  me."  "  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
counteract  you,  my  dear  ;  but  it  will  never  do,"  said  Mr. 
Falconer,  "  and  you  will  only  make  Georgiana  ridiculous,  as 
she  has  been  several  times  already,  from  the  failure  of  these 
love-matches.  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Falconer,  Count  Altenberg  is 
no  more  thinking  of  love  than  I  am — nor  is  he  a  man  in  the 
least  likely  to  fall  in  love." 

"  He  is  more  than  half  in  love  with  my  Georgiana  already ," 

said  the  mother,  "  if  I  have  any  eyes." "  You  have  eyes, 

and  very  fine  eyes,  my  dear,  as  every  body  knows,  and   no 
one  better  than  myself— they  have  but  one  defect." 

"  Defect!" 

"  They  sometimes  see  more  than  exists." 

"  You  would  not  be  so  incredulous,  Mr.  Falconer,  if  you 
had  seen  the  rapture  with  which  the  Count  listens  to  Geor- 
giana when  she  plays  on  the  harp.     He  is  prodigiously  fond 

of  music." "And  of  painting  too,"  said  the  Commissioner, 

"  for  by  your  account  of  the  matter,  he  seemed  to  be  more 
than  half  in  love  also  with  a  picture  yesterday  morning." 

"  A  picture  is  no  very  dangerous  rival,  except  in  a  modern 
novel" replied  Mrs.  Falconer.  "  But  beware,  Commissioner 
— and  remember,  I  understand  these  things  ;  I  warn  you  in 
time,  beware  of  the  original  of  that  picture,  and  never  again 
talk  to  me  of  going  to  see  those  Percys  ;  for  though  the  girl 
may  be  only  an  unfashioned  country  beauty,  and  Georgiana 
has  so  many  polished  advantages,  yet  there  is  no  knowing 
what  whim  a  young  man  might  take  into  his  head." 

The  Commissioner,  though  he  remained  completely  of  his 
own  opinion,  that  Mrs.  Falconer's  scheme  for  Georgiana 
would  never  do,  disputed  the  point  no  farther,  but  left  the 
room,  promising  all  she  required,  for  promises  cost  him  noth- 
ing. To  do  him  justice  he  recollected  and  endeavoured  to 
the  best  of  his  power  to  keep  his  promise,  for  the  next  morn- 
ing he  took  his  time  so  well  to  propose  a  ride  to  the  Hills, 
just  at  the  moment  when  Lord  Oldborough  and  the  Count 
were  deep  in  a  conversation  on  the  state  of  continental  poli- 
tics, that  his  Lordship  would  not  part  with  him.  The  Com- 
missioner paid  his  visit  alone  ;    and  Mrs.  Falconer  gave  him 
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credit  for  his  address  ;  but  scarcely  had  she  congratulated 
herself,  when  she  was  thrown  again  into  terror The  Com- 
missioner had  suggested  to  Lord  Oldborough  the  propriety 
and  policy  of  giving,  whilst  he  was  in  the  country,  a  popular- 
ity-ball— —His  Lordship  assented,  and  Mrs.  Falconer,  as 
usual,  was  to  take  the  trouble  off  his  hands,  and  to  give  an 
entertainment  to  his  Lordship's  friends.  Lord  Oldborough 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  gout,  and  he  was  glad  to  ac- 
cept of  her  offer  :  his  Lordship  not  being  able  to  appear,  or 
to  do  the  honours  of  the  fete,  was  a  sufhcient  apology  for  his 
not  giving  it  at  Clermont-Park. 

The  obsequious  Commissioner  begged  to  have  a  list  of  any 
friends,  whom  Lord  Oldborough  particularly  wished  to  have 
invited,  but  his  Lordship,  with  a  look  of  absence  replied,  that 
he  left  all  that  entirely  to  Mrs.  Falconer  ;  however,  the  very 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  Commissioner  paid  his  visit 
alone  to  the  Hills,  Lord  Oldborough  put  into  his  hands  a  list 
of  the  friends  who  be  wished  should  be  invited  to  the  ball, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  list  were  the  Percys. 

"  The  Percys  !  the  very  people  I  first  thought  of,"  said 
Mr.  Falconer,  commanding  hfo  countenance  carefully — "  but  I 
fear  we  cannot  hope  to  have  them,  they  are  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, and  they  have  no  carriage."— •"  Any  of  my  carria- 
ges, all  of  them,  shall  be  at  their  command/  said  Lord  Old- 
borough.   He  rang  instantly,  and  gave  orders  accordingly. 

The  Commissioner  reported  this  to  Mrs.  Falconer,  observ- 
ing, that  be  had  gone  to  the  very  brink  of  offending  Lord 
Oldborough  to  oblige  her,  as  he  knew,  by  his  Lordship's  look 
and  tone  of  voice  ;  and  that  nothing  now  could  be  done,  but 
to  visit  the  Percys,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  send  them 
a  card  of  invitation  for  the  ball.  "  And,  my  dear,  whatever 
you  do,  I  am  sure  will  be  done  with  a  good  grace,"  added 
the  Commissioner,  observing  that  his  Lady  looked  excessive- 
ly discomfited. "  Very  well,  Commissioner,  you  will  have 

your  daughter  upon  your  hands,  that's  all." 

"  I  should  be  as  sorry  for  that,  my  love,  as  you  could  be  ; 
but  what  can  be  done  ?  We  must  not  lose  the  substance,  in 
running  after  the  shadow.  Lord  Oldborough  might  turn  short 
round  upon  us." 

"  Not  the  least  likely  upon  such  a  trifling  occasion  as  this, 
where  no  politics  are  in  question.  What  can  Mrs.  or  Miss 
Percy's  being  or  not  being  at  this  ball  signify  to  Lord  Old- 
borough— a  man,  who  never  in  his  life  thought  of  balls,  or 
cared  any  thing  about  women,  and  these  are  women  whom  be 
has  never  seen.  What  interest  can  it  possibly  be  of  Lord 
Oldborough's  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear— I  don't  see  any  immediate 
interest.    But  there's  an  old  private  friendship  in  the  case.— 
37 
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Some  Way  or  other,  I  declare  I  cannot  tell  you  how  fhit  oM 
cousin  Percy  of  mine  has  contrived  to  get  nearer  to  Lorft 
Oldborough  than  any  one  living  evter  fcould  do— dearer  ft 
bis  heart." 

"  Heart ! — Private  friendship  !"— repeated  Mre*  Falcohek\ 
with  a  tone  of  Ineffable  contempt.  "  Well,  I  only  wish  yob 
bad  said  nothing  about  the  matter  to  Lord  Oldborotigfy  I 
could  have  managed  it  myself.  Was  there  ever  such  want  of 
address  !  When  you  saw  the  Percys  at  the  head  of  the  liftt, 
was  that  a  time  to  say  any  thing  about  your  fears  of  thfeir  not 
coming  ?  Do  you  think  Lord  Oldborough  cotold  not  translate 
fears  into  hopes  t  Then  to  mention  their  having.no  carria- 
ges ! — when,  if  you  had  kept  your  own  counsel,  that  would 
have  been  our  sufficient  excuse  at  last.  They  must  have  re- 
fused ;  nothing  need  have  been  said  about  it  till  the  night  of 
the  ball.  And  I  would  lay  my  life,  Lord  Oldborough  would 
never,  in  the  mean  time,  have  thought  of  U,  or  of  tfcteta.  But 
so  silly !  to  object  in  that  way,  when  you  know  that  tlte 
slightest  contradiction  wakens  Lord  Oldborough^  will  ;  brtd 
then  indeed  you  might  as  well  talk  to  his  own  Jupiter  Ton'ans. 
—If  his  Lordship  had  set  a  beggar-woman's  name  at  the  htkd 
of  his  list,  and  you  had  objected  that  she  had  no  carriage,  hi 
would  directly  have  answered, — '  Bhe  shall  have  mine.' — 
Bless  me  !  It's  wonderful  that  people  can  pique  the  rti selves 
on  address,  and  have  so  little  knowledge  of  charatter." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  Commissioner,  "  if  you  reproach  me 
from  this  time  till  to-morrow,  the  end  of  the  matter  will  tfey 
that  you  must  go  and  flee  the  Percys.-, 1  say,  Mrs.  Falco- 
ner," added  he,  assuming  a  peremptory  tone,  for  which  he 
bad  acquired  a  taste  from  Lord  Oldborough,  but  bad  seldotA 
tourage  or  opportunity  to  indulge  in  it, — "  1  say,  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner, the  thing  must  be  done.  He  rang  the  bell  in  a  glo- 
riously authoritative  manner,  and  ordered  the  carriage. 

A  visit  paid  thus  upon  compulsion  was  not  likely  to  be  ver^ 
agreeable,  but  the  complaints  against  the  roads — the  dreadful 
distance,  and  the  horrid  necessity  of  being  civil,  need  not  be 
recorded.  Miss  Falconer  exclaimed,  when  they  at  fast  catafe 
to  the  Hills, — "  La  !  1  did  not  think  it  was  so  tolerable  h 
place  !"  Miss  Georgia na  hoped  that  they  should,  at  leas*, 
see  Mtss  Caroline  Percy — she  owned  she  was  curious  to  see 
that  beautiful  original,  of  whom  the  painter  at  Percy-Hall, 
and  het  brother  Buckhurst,  had  said  so  much." 

Mrs.  Percy  arid  Rosamond  only  were  at  home.  Caroline 
had  taken  a  walk  with  her  fether  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Mto.  Falconer,  who  had,  by  this  time,  completely  recover- 
ed her  self-command,  presented  herself  with  such  smiling 
grace,  and  expressed,  in  such  a  tone  of  cordiality,  her  earnest 
desire,  flow  that  she  bad  been  so  happy  as  to  get  into  the 
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country,  to  enjoy  tbe  society  of  her  friends  and  relations,  that 
Rosamond  was  quite  charmed  into  a  belief  of  at  least  half  of 
what  she  said*  Rosamond  was  willing  to  attribute  all  that 
had  appeared,  particularly  of  late,  in  contradiction  of  this  la- 
dy's preseut  professions,  to  some  political  motives  of  Com- 
missioner Falconer,  whom  she  disliked  for  bis  conduct  to 
Buckhurst,  and  whom  sh$  was  completely  willing  to  give  up, 
as  a  worldly-mipded  courtier.  But  whilst  the  manners  of 
the  mother  operated  thus  with  Rosamond  in  favour  of  her 
moral  character,  even  Rosamond's  easy  faith,  and  sanguine 
benevolence,  could  got  see  or  hear  any  thing  from  the  daugh- 
ters, that  confirmed  Mrs.  Falconer's  flattering  speeches  ;  they 
sat  in  languid  silence,  looking  upon  the  animate  and  inani- 
mate objects  in  the  room  with  the  same  air  of  supercilious 
listlessness.  They  could  not  speak  so  as  to  be  heard,  they 
could  not  really  understand  any  thing  that  Rosamond  said  to 
them  ;  they  seemed  as  if  their  bodies  had  been  brought  into 
the  room  by  mistake,  and  their  souls  left  behind  them  ;  not 
that  they  prere  in  tbe  least  timid,  or  abashed  ;  no,  they  seem- 
ed fully  satisfied  with  their  own  inanity,  and  proud  to  show, 
that  they  had  absolutely  no  ideas  in  common  with  those,  into 
whose  company  they  had  been  thus  unfortunately  compelled* 
Once  or  twice  they  turned  their  beads  with  some  signs  of 
vivacity,  when  tbe  door  opened,  and  when  they  expected  to 
aee  Miss  Caroline  Percy  enter :  but  though  the  visit  was 
protracted,  in  hopes  of  her  return,  yet  at  last  -they  were  oblig- 
ed to  depart  without  having  their  curiosity  satisfied. 

Mrs.  Falconer's  fears  of  rivalship  for  her  Georgiana  were 
not  diminished  by  this  visit.  By  those  of  the  family  whom 
she  saw  this  day,  she  judged  of  Caroline,  whom  she  had  not 
seen ;  and  she  had  tact  sufficient  to  apprehend,tbat  the  conver- 
sation and  manners  of  Mrs.  Percy  and  of  Rosamond  were  such, 
asmight,perbaps,please  a  well-bred  .and  well-informed  foreign- 
er better,  even,  than  tbe  fashionable  tone  and  air  of  the  day, 
of  which  he  had  not  been  long  enougb  io  England  to  appre- 
ciate the  conventional  value.  Still  Mrs.  FaJqoaer  had  a  lin- 
gering hope,  that  some  difficulties  about  dress,  or  some  hajtpy 
cold,  might  prevent  these  .dangerous  Percys  frpga  accepting 
the  invitation  to  the  ball.  Whe,n  their  answers  to  her  card 
came,  she  gave  oae  hasty  glance  at  it. 
•"  Will  do  themselves  the  honour" — r?- 
"  My  dear,  you  are  alarming  yourself  unnecessarily,"  cried 
tbe  Commissioner,  who  pitied  the  distress  visible,  at  least  to 
his  eyes,  in  her  countenance  ;  or  who  feared,  perhaps,  a  re- 
newal of  reproaches  for  liis  own  want  of  address — "  Quite 
unnecessarily,  believe  me.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  con- 
versation with  Count  Altenberg  since  I  sppke  of  him  to  yon 
last,  and  I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  that  he  merely  feels 
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the  cariosity  natural  to  an  enlightened  traveller,  to  become 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Percy,  a  man,  who  has  been  described 
to  him  as  a  person  of  abilities.  And  he  wants  to  thank  him  in 
the  name  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  assisted,  you  know  I 
told  you,  by  the  Percys,  at  the  time  of  the  shipwreck.  You 
will  see,  my  dear,  that  the  ladies  of  the  family  will  be  noth- 
ing to  him." Mrs.  Falconer  sighed,  and  bit  her  lips.— 

"In  half  an  hour's  conversation,  I  would  engage  to  find  out 
the  ruling  passion  of  any  man,  young  or  old.  Now,  remem- 
ber I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Falconer,  Count  Altenberg's  ruling  pas- 
sion is  ambition." 

"  Ruling  passion,19  repeated  Mrs.  Falconer — "  One  of  your 
book-words  and  book-notions,  that  are  always  misleading  you  in 
practice. — Ruling  passion.  Metaphysical  nonsense !  As  if  men 
were  such  consistent  creatures,  as  to  be  ruled  regularly  by  one 

Eassion — when  often  ten  different  passions  pull  a  man,  even 
efore  your  face,  ten  different  ways,  and  one  cannot  tell  one 
hour  what  will  be  the  ruling  passion  of  the  next.  Tell  me  the 
reigning  fashion,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  ruling  passion.— 
Luckily,"  continued  Mrs.  Falconer,  after  a  pause  of  deep 
consideration—"  Georgians  is  very  fashionable— one  of  the 
most  fashionable  young  women  in  England,  as  the  Count 
might  have  seen  when  he  was  in  London  •  • .  .  •  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  whether  he  is  judge  enough  of  English  man- 
ners   Georgiana  must  be  well  dressed  •  •  •  and  I  know 

the  Count's  taste  in  dress  ;  I  have  made  myself  mistress  of 
that — Commissioner,  I  must  trouble  you  for  some  money." 

44  Mrs.  Falconer,  I  have  no  money — And  if  I  had,"  said  the 
Commissioner,  who  always  lost  his  temper  when  that  subject 
was  touched  upon — u  If  I  had,  1  would  not  give  it  to  you  to 
throw  away  upon  such  a  losing  game  ...  a  nonsensical 
speculation  ! — Georgiana  has  not  the  least  chance,  nor  has 
any  other  English  woman,  were  she  as  handsome  as  Venus 
and  dressed  in  bank  notes — Why,  Mrs.  Falconer,  since  you 
put  me  in  a  passion,  I  must  tell  you  a  secret."  But  checking 
nimself,  Mr.  Falconer  stood  for  a  moment  silent,  and  went  on 
with  u  Count  Altenberg  has  made  up  his  quarrel  with  the 
hereditary  Prince,  and  I  have  it  from  undoubted  authority, 
that  he  is  to  be  the  Prince's  prime  minister,  when  be  comes  to 
the  throne  ;  and  the  present  Prince,  you  know,  as  Cunning- 
ham says,  is  so  infirm  and  asthmatic,  that  he  may  be  canned 
off  at  any  moment." 

44  Very  well  ....  very  likely  .  ...  I  am  glad  of  it,* 
said  Mrs.  Falconer—44  But  w here's  the  secret  t" 

44  Pve  thought  better  of  that,  and  I  cannot  tell  it  to  you 

But  this  much  I  tell  you  positively,  Mrs.  Falconer,  that  you 
will  lose  your  labour,  if  you  speculate  upon  the  Count  for 
Georgiana." 
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44  Is  he  married  ? — Answer  me  that  question,  and  I  will  ask 
no  more — And  that  I  have  a  right  to  ask." 

a  No — not  married — But  I  can  tell  no  more* Only  let 

me  beg,  that  you  will  just  put  all  love  notions  out  of  Georgi- 
ana's  head  and  your  own,  or  you'll  make  the  girl  ridiculous, 
and  expose  yourself,  my  dear.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  let 
there  be  no  deficiency  of  attention  to  the  Count,  for  all  our 
civilities  to  him  will  pay  a  hundred  fold,  and,  perhaps,  sooner 
than  you  expect — for  he  may  be  prime  minister  and  prime 
favourite  at  Cunningham's  court  in  a  month,  and  of  course  will 
have  it  in  his  power  to  forward  Cunningham's  interests.  That 
is  what  I  look  to,  Mrs.  Falconer,  for  I  am  long-sighted  in  my 

views,  as  you  will  find." u  Well !  time  will  show — I  am 

lad  you  tell  me  he  positively  is  not  married,"  concluded 
.  Falconer — "  As  to  the  rest,  we  shall  see." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


The  evening  appointed  for  Mrs.  Falconer's  ball  at  length  ar- 
rived ;  and  all  the  neighbouring  gentry  assembled  at  Falcon- 
er-Court. They  were  received  by  Mrs.  Falconer  in  a  splen- 
did saloon,  new  furnished  for  this  occasion,  which  display- 
ed  in    its    decorations,  the   utmost    perfection  of  modern 

taste  and  magnificence. Mrs.  Falconer  was  fitted,  both 

by  art  and  nature,  to  adorn  a  ball-room,  and  conduct  a  ball* 
With  that  ease  of  manner,  which  a  perfect  knowledge  ^Lthe 
world  and  Tong  practice  alone  can  give ;  she  floatec^Mjnd 
the  circle,  conscious  that  she  was  in  her  element.  iHpye, 
with  one  glance,  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  assembly?;  her 
ear  divided  itself  amongst  a  multitude  of  voices ;  and  her 
attention  diffused  itself  over  all  with  equal  grace.  Yet  that 
attention,  universal  as  it  seemed,  was  nicely  discriminative. 
Mistress  of  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with 
all  the  shades  of  politeness,  she  knew  bow  to  dispose  them  so 
as  to  conceal  their  boundaries,  and  even  their  gradation,  from 
all  but  the  most  skilful  observers.  They  might,  indeed,  have 
formed,  from  Mrs.Falconer's  reception  of  each  of  her  guests,  an 
exact  estimate  of  their  rank,  fashion,  and  consequence  in  the 
world  ;  for  by  these  standards  she  regulated  her  opinion,  and 
measured  her  regard.  Every  one  present  knew  this  to  be 
her  theory,  and  observed  it  to  be  her  practice  towards  oth- 
ers ;  but  each  flattered  themselves  by  turns,  that  they  discov- 
ered in  her  manner  a  personal  exception  in  their  own  favour. 
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In  th*  tiim  of  her  countenance,  the  lone  of  her  voice,  her 
smile,  or  her  anxiety,  in  her  distant  respect,  or  ber  affection* 
^te  familiarity,  soipe  distinction  was  discerned  peculiar  to 
each  individual* 

The  Mitf  Falconers,  stationary  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
seemed  to  have  adopted  manners  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  of  their  mother  ;  attraction  being  the  principle  of  the 
mother  ;  repulsion  of  the  daughters*  Encircled  amongst  a 
party  of  young  female  friends,  Miss  Falconers,  with  high- 
bred air?,  confined  to  their  own  coUru  their  exclusive  attention. 

They  left  to  their  mother  the  responsibility  and  all  the  la? 
hour  of  doing  the  honours  of  her  own  house,  whilst  they  en- 
joyed the  glory  of  being  remarked  and  wondered  at  by  half 
tjhe  company  ;  a  circumstance  which,  far  from  embarrassing, 
seemed  obviously  to  increase  their  gaiety.  The  ball  could 
not  begin  till  the  band  of  a  regiment,  quartered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  arrived.  Whilst  they  were  waiting  for  the  music, 
the  Miss  Falconers  and  their  party  stationed  themselves  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  saloon,  so  as  to  have  a 
full  view  of  the  antichamber,  through  which  the  company 
were  to  pass — No  one  passed  uncensured  by  this  confedera- 
cy. The  first  coup  d'oeil  decided  the  fate  of  all  who  appear- 
ed, and  each  of  the  fair  judges  vied  with  the  others  in  the  se- 
verity of  the  sentence  pronounced  on  the  unfortunate  person?, 
who  thus  came  before  their  merciless  tribunal. 

*  Put  i  am  astonished  the  Percys  do  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance," cried  Miss  Georgian  a  Falconer.  tt  Has  Sir  Rob- 
ert Percy  any  one  with  him  ?"  asked  one  of  the  young  ladies. 

"  I  am  not  speaking  of  Sir  Robert  Percy,"  replied  Misq 
Georgiana,  u  but  of  the  other  branch,  the  fallen  branch  of 
the  Percys— -Our  relations  too— but  we  know  nothing  of  them 

•r-Ojy  mamma  was  obliged  to  ask  them  for  to  night And, 

Bell,  only  conceive  how  horridly  provoking,  because  they 
come  we  shan't  have  Sir  Robert  Percy  : — Just  sent  to  ex- 
cuse himself." 

**  Abominable  !  Now,  really  ! — And  for  people  quite  out 
of  the  world,  that  nobody  ever  heard  of,  except  Lord  Old- 
borough,  who,  ages  ago,  had  some  political  connexion,  f 
think  they  say,  with  the  father" — said  Miss  Arabella.  u  No, 
they  met  abroad,  or  something  of  that  sort,"  replied  Miss 
Georgiana.  "  Was  that  it  ? — Very  likely — 1  know  nothing 
about  them — I  only  wish  they  had  staid  at  home,  where  they 
are  so  fond  of  staying,  I  hear— You  know,  Georgiana,  Buck- 
hurst  told  us,  that  when  they  had  something  to  live  upon  they 
never  lived  like  other  people,  but  always  were  burtedliTive  in 
the  country  ;  and  Lady  Jane  Granville,  with  her  own  lips, 
told  me,  that,  even  since  they  lost  their  fortune,  she  had  asked 
one  of  these  girls  to  town  with  her,  and  to  Tunbridge  .  .  .  . 


Now  orily  conceive  how  kind  !  and  what  an  advantage  that 
would  have  been  .  ...  And  can  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Percy 
was  so  unaccountable,  and  they  all  so  odd,  that  they  refused : 
Lady  Jane,  of  course,  will  never  ask  them  again— but  now, 
dust  not  tbey  be  the  silliest  creatures  in  the  universe  ?"— - 

w  Silly  !  Oh  !  dear,  no :  there  you  are  wrong,  Bell  j  for 
you  know  they  aire  all  so  wise,  and  so  learned,  so  blue,  such  a. 
deep  bin^  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  that,  for  my  part,  I  shall 
ntevter  dare  to  open  toy  lips  before  them" — "  Fortunately  " 
said  one  of  the  young  ladies,  u  you  have  not  much  to  fear 
from  their  learning  at  a  ball ;  and  as  dancers  I  don't  appre- 
hend you  have  much  to  dread  from  any  of  thefo,  even  from 
the  beauty."  "Why,  scarcfely^^-said  Miss  Georgian  a — u  I 
oWn  I  shall  be  curious  to  see  faota  they  will  get  on — '  comment 
ce*  savantes  se  tireront  cTo^atVe1 — I  wonder  they  are  not  here. 
Keep  your  eye  on  the  door,  dear  Lady  Frances — 1  would  not 
miss  their  entree  for  millions." 

In  vain  eves  and  glasses  were  fixed  in  expectation  of  tbe 
arrival  of  these  devoted  objects  of  ridicule— Another,  and 

another,  and  another  came,  but  not  the  Percys The  band 

was  now  ready,  and  began  to  play — Count  Altenberg  enter- 
ed the  room.  Quick  as  grace  can  venture  to  move,  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner glided  to  receive  him.  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer,  at 
the  same  moment,  composed  her  features  into  their  most  be- 
coming position,  ^nd  gave  herself  a  fine  air  of  the  head*  The 
Ctfunt  bowed  to  her — She  fanned  herself,  and  her  eve  invol- 
untarily glanced,  first  at  a  brilliant  star  he  wore,  and  then,  at 
her  mother,  whilst,  with  no  small  degree  of  anxiety,  she  pre- 
pared to  play  off,  on  this  decisive  evening,  all  her  artillery,  to 
cotaplete  her  conquest.  To  complete  her  victory,  for  she  flat- 
tered herself,  that  only  the  finishing  Wow  was  wanting.  In 
this  belief  her  female  companions  contributed  to  confirm  her, 
though  probably  tbey  were  all  the  time  laughing  at  her 
vanity. 

Mrs.  Falconer  requested  Count  Altenberg  to  open  tbe  ball 
with  Lady  Frances  Arlington.  After  having  obeyed  her  or- 
ders, he  next  led  out  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer,  evidently  to 
her  satisfaction  ;  the  more  so,  as  she  was  conscious  of  being, 
at  that  moment,  the  envy  of  at  least  half  the  company — - 

Count  Altenberg,  quite  unconscious  of  being  himself  the 
object  of  any  attention,  seemed  to  think  only  of  showing  his 
partner  to  advantage  ;  if  be  danced  well,  it  appeared  to  be 
only  because  be  habitually  moved  with  ease  ana  dignity,  and 
that  whatever  he  did  he  looked  like  a  gentleman. — His  fair 
partner  danced  admirably,  amd  now  surpassed  herself. 

It  was  repeated  to  Mrs.  Falconer,  that  Colonel  Bremen,  the 
Count's  friend,  had  told  some  one  that  the  Count  had  declar- 
ed he  had  never  seen  any  thing  equal  to  Miss  Georgiana  Fal- 
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coner,  except  at  the  Opera  at  Paris.  At  this  triumphant  mo- 
ment Miss  Georgiana  could  have  seen,  with  security  and  com- 
placency, the  arrival  of  Miss  Caroline  Percy.  The  more 
prudent  mother,  however,  was  well  satis6ed  with  her  absence. 
Every  thing  conspired  to  Mrs.  Falconer's  satisfaction.  The 
ball  was  far  advanced,  and  no  Percys  appeared.  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner wondered,  and  deplored,  and  at  length  it  came  near  the 
hour  when  supper  was  ordered — Tbe  Commissioner  inquired, 
whether  Mrs.  Falconer  was  certain,  that  sbe  bad  named  the 

right  day  on  the  card.    "  Oh  !  certain But  it  is  now  so 

late,  I  am  clear  they  will  not  be  here  to  night" — — 

u  Very  ^traordinary !  to  keep  Lord  Oldborough's  car- 
riage and  servants" — said  the  Commissioner — "  they  went  in 
time,  I  am  sure,  for  I  saw  them  set  out."  "  All  I  know  is, 
that  we  have  done  every  thing  that  is  proper,"  said  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner, u  and  Lord  Oldborough  cannot  blame  us — As  to  the 
Count  be  seems  quite  content*"  Mrs.  Falconer's  accent  seem- 
ed to  imply  something  more  than  content ;  but  this  was  not  a 
proper  time  or  place  to  contest  the  point.  The  husband  pass- 
ed on,  saying  to  himself.  a  Absurd  !" — The  wife  went  on, 
saying — "  Obstinate  !" 

Couot  Altenberg  had  led  his  partner  to  a  seat,  and  as  soon 
as  he  quitted  her,  the  young  ladies  of  her  party  all  flattered 
her,  in  congratulatory  whispers — One  observed,  that  M  there 
was  certainly  something  very  particular  in  Count  Altenberg's 
manner,  when  he  first  spoke  to  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer" — 
Another  remarked,  that  "  he  always  spoke  to  Miss  Georgiana 
Falconer  with  emotion  and  embarrassment" — A  third  declar- 
ed, that  "  her  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  Count,  and  she  saw 
him  several  times  change  "colour" — All,  in  short,  agreed,  that 
the  Count's  heart  was  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer's  devoted  prize. 
She  the  while,with  well-affected  incredulity  and  secret  compla- 
cency, half  repulsed  and  half  encouraged  these  remarks  by  fre- 
quent exclamations  of  "  La !  bow  can  you  think  so ! — Why  will 
you  say  such  things  ! — Dear  !  how  can  you  be  so  tormenting 
— So  silly  now  to  have  such  fancies  ! — But  did  he  really 
change  colour  ? — In  love  with  her! — She  wondered  how  such 
an  idea  could  ever  come  into  their  heads — She  should,  for 
her  part,  never  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing — Indeed,  she 
was  positive  they  were  mistaken — Count  Altenberg  in  love 

with  her  ! — O  no,  there  could  be  nothing  in  it." Whilst 

she  spoke,  her  eyes  followed  the  Count,  who,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  his  danger,  undisturbed  by  any  idea  of  Miss  Geor- 
Siana  Falconer  and  love,  two  ideas,  which  probably  never 
ad  entered  his  mind  together,  was  carelessly  walking  down 
the  room,  his  thoughts  apparently  occupied  with  the  passing 
scene.  He  had  so  much  tbe  habit  of  observing  men  and 
manners,  without  appearing  to  observe  them,  that,  under  an 
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air  of  gaiety,  he  carried  bis  understanding,  as  it  were  incog- 
nito* His  observation  glanced  on  all  the  company  as  he  pass- 
ed. Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  lost  sight  of  him  as  he  reached 
the  end  of  the  saloon  ;  he  disappeared  in  the  antichamber. 

Soon  afterwards  a  report  reached  her,  that  the  Percy  fam- 
ily were  arrived  ;  that  Count  Altenberg  had  been  particu- 
larly struck  by  the  sight  of  one  of  the  Miss  Percys,  and  had 
been  overheard  to  whisper  to  his  friend  Colonel  Bremen, 
**  Very  like  the  picture  !— but  still  more  mind  in  the  counte- 
nance !" 

At  hearing  this  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  grew  first  red  and 
then  turned  pale  ;  Mrs.  Falconer,  though  scarcely  less  con- 
founded, never  changed  a  tnuscle  of  her  face,  but  leaving  ev- 
ery body  to  choose  their  various  comments  upon  the  Count's 
words,  and  simply  saying  :  "  Are  the  Percys  come  at  last  I9 
-—She  won  her  easy  way  through  the  crowd,'  whispering  to 
young  Petcalf  as  she  passed  :  **  Now  is  your  time,  Petcalf, 
my  good  creature,  Georgiana  is  disengaged"— Before  Mrs. 
Falconer  got  to  the  antichamber,  another  report  met  her, 
"  that  the  Percys  bad  been  overturned,  and  had  been  terri- 
bly hurt." 

"  Overturned  !— terribly  hurt !— Good  Heavens  !w— cried 
Mrs.  Falconer  as  she  entered  the  antichamber — But  the  next 
person  told  her,  they  were  not  in  the  least  hurt — Still  pressing 
forward,  she  exclaimed  :  "  Mrs.  Percy !  Where  is  Mrs. 
Percy  ?  My  dear  Madam  !  what  has  happened  ?  Come  the 
wrong  road,  did  you  ?  .  .  .  broken  bridge— And  were  you 
really  overturned  ?"^~u  No,  no,  only  obliged  to  get  out  and 
walk  a  little  way." 

u  Oh  !  I  am  sorry But  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you 

all  safe  ! When   it  grew  late  I  grew  so  uneasy  P 

Then  turning   towards  Oferoline— *  Miss  Caroline 

Percy,  I  am  sure,  though  I  had  never,  till  now,  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  her." 

An  introduction  of  Caroline  by  Mrs.  Percy,  in  due  form, 
took  place— Mrs.  Falconer  next  recognized  Mr.  Percy,  de- 
clared he  did  not  look  a  day  older  than  when  she  had  seen 
him  fifteen  years  before— Then  recurring  to  the  ladies — u  But, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Percy,  are  you  sure  that  your  shoes  are  not 
wet  through  ?— Oh !  my  dear  Madam,  Mtss  Percy's  are  ter- 
ribly wet !  and  Miss  Caroline's— Positively  the  young  ladies 
must  go  to  my  dressing  room,  the  shoes  must  be  dried" — Mrs. 
Falconer  said  ,  that  "  perhaps  her  daughters  could  accommo- 
date the  Miss  Percys  with  others.'*  It  was  in  vain  that  Rosa- 
mond protested  her  shoes  were  not  wet,  and  that  her  sister's 
were  perfectly  dry ;  a  few  specks  on  their  white  justified 
Mrs*  Falconers  apprehensions.  "  Where  is  my  Arabella  f 
33 
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•  •  .  If  there  was  any  body  I  could  venture  to  trouble  • . ." 
Count  Altenberg  instantly  offered  his  services.  "  Impossi- 
ble to  trouble  you,  Count !  But  since  you  are  so  very  good, 
Perhaps  you  could  find  one  of  my  daughters  for  me — Miss 
alconer, — if  you  are  so  kind,  Sir  . . .  Georgiana  I  am  afraid 
is  dancing." — 

Miss  Falconer  was  found,  and  despatched  with  Miss  Percys, 
in  spite  of  all  they  could  say  to  the  contrary,  to  Mrs.  Falcon- 
er's dressing-room.  Rosamond  was  permitted,  without  much 
difficulty  to  do  as  she  pleased,  but  Mrs.  Falconer's  infinite 
fears,  lest  Caroline  should  catch  her  death  of  cold,  could  not 
be  appease^  till  she  had  submitted  to  change  her  shoes. 

44  Caroline  !"  said  Rosamond,  in  a  low  voice,  u  Caroline  ! 
do  not  put  on  those  shoes — they  are  too  large — you  will  never 
be  able  to  dance  in  them." — "  I  know  that— but  I  am  content. 
It  is  better  to  yield,  than  to  debate  the  point  any  longer,"  said 
Caroline.  When  they  returned  to  the  ball-room,  Count  Al- 
tenberg was  in  earnest  conversation  with  Mr.  Percy,  but  Mrs. 
Falconer  observed,  that  the  Count  saw  Miss  Caroline  Percy 
the  moment  she  re-appeared.  u  Now  it  is  not  extraordinary !" 
thought  she,  "  when  Georgiana  dances  so  well !  is  infinitely 
more  fashionable  !  and  so  charmingly  dressed  ! — What  can 
strike  trim  so  much  in  this  girl's  appearance  f 

It  was  not  her  appearance  that  struck  him.  He  was  too 
well  accustomed  to  see  beauty  and  fashion  in  public  places, 
to  be  caught  at  first  sight  by  a  handsome  faee,  or  by  a  young 
lady's  exhibition  of  her  personal  graces  at  a  ball.  But  a  fa- 
vourable impression  had  been  made  on  his  mind  by  what  he 
had  previously  beard  of  Miss  Caroline  Percy's  conduct  and 
character  ;  her  appearance  confirmed  this  impression  precise- 
ly, because  she  had  not  the  practised  air  of  a  professed  beau- 
ty, because  she  did  notifeem  in  the  least  to  be  thinking  of  her- 
self, or  to  expect  admiration.  This  was  really  uncommon, 
and,  therefore,  it  fixed  the  attention  of  a  man  like  Count  Al- 
tenberg. He  asked  Caroline  to  dance  ;  she  declined  dancing. 
Mr.  Temple!  engaged  Rosamond,  and  the  moment  he  led  her 
away,  the  Count  availed  himself  of  her  place,  and  a  conver- 
sation commenced,  which  soon  made  Mrs.  Falconer  regret, 
that  Caroline  had  declined  dancing.  Though  the  Count  was 
a  stranger  to  the  Percy  family,  yet  there  were  many  subjects 
of  common  interest,  of  which  he  knew  how  to  avail  himself. 
He  began  by  speaking  of  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  of  the  pleasure 
he  had  had  in  becoming  acquainted  with  him.  Of  the  cir- 
cumstance which  led  to  this  acquaintance.  Then  he  passed 
to  Lord  Oldborough — to  M.  de  Tourville — to  the  shipwreck* 
He  paused  at  Percy-Hall,  for  he  felt  for  those  to  whom  he 
was  speaking.  They  understood  him,  but  tbey  did  not  avoid 
the  subject ;  he  then  indulged  himself  in  the  pleasure  of  re- 
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peating  some  of  the  expressions  of  attachment  to  their  old 
landlord,  and  of  honest  affection  and  gratitude,  which  he  had 
heard  from  the  peasants  in  the  village. 

Mrs.  Falconer  moved  away  the  moment  she  foresaw  this 
part  of  the  conversation,  but  she  was  only  so  far  removed 
as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  her  taking  any  part  in  it,  or  of 
appearing  to  hear  what  it  might  be  "  awkward  for  her  to 
hear,"  considering  her  intimacy  with  Sir  Robert  Percy.  She 
began  talking  to  an  old  lady  about  her  late  illness,  of  which 
she  longed  to  hear  from  her  own  lips  all  the  particulars  ;  and 
whilst  the  old  lady  told  her  case,  Mrs.  Falconer,  with  eyes 
fixed  upon  her,  and  making,  at  proper  intervals,  all  the  ap- 
propriate changes  of  countenance  requisite  to  express  tender 
sympathy,  alarm,  horror,  astonishment,  and  joyful  congratu- 
lation, contrived,  at  the  same  time,  through  the  whole  prog- 
ress of  fever,  and  the  administration  of  half  the  medicines  in 
the  London  Pharmacopoea,  to  hear  every  thing  that  was  said 
by  Count  Altenberg,  and  not  to  lose  a  word  that  was  uttered 
by  Caroline.  Mrs.  Falconer  was  particularly  anxious  to 
know  what  would  be  said  about  the  picture  in  the  gallery  at 
Percy-Hall,  with  which  the  Count  had  been  so  much  charm- 
ed. When  he  got  into  the  gallery,  Mrs.  Falconer  listened 
with  breathless  eagerness,  yet  still  smiling  on  the  old  lady's 
never-ending  history  of  her  convalescence,  and  of  a  shawl  un- 
doubtedly Turkish,  with  the  true,  inestimable,  inimitable,  lit- 
tle border.  Not  a  word  was  said  of  the  picture — but  a  pause 
— implied  more  to  alarm  Mrs.  Falconer,  than  could  have  been 
expressed  by  the  most  flattering  compliment. 

Mrs.  Falconer  wondered  why  supper  was  so  late.  She 
sent  to  order  that  it  might  be  .served  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
her  man,  or  her  gentleman  cook,  was  not  a  person  to  be  hur- 
ried. Three  successive  messengers  were  sent  in  vain.  He 
knew  his  importance,  and  preserved  his  dignity.  The  cara- 
mel was  not  ready,  and  nothing  could  make  him  dispense 
with  its  proper  appearance.  How  much  depended  on  this 
caramel ! — How  much  of  which  the  cook  never  dreamed  ! — 
How  much  Mrs.  Falconer  suffered  during  this  half  hour,  and 
suffered  with  a  smiling  countenance ! — How  much,  with  a 
scowling  brow,  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  made  poor  Petcalf 
endure  !  Every  thing  conspired  to  discomfit  Mrs*  Falconer. 
She  saw  the  manner  in  which  all  the  principal  gentry  in  the 
country,  one  after  another,  expressed  satisfaction  at  meeting 
the  Percy  family.  She  saw;  the  regard  and  respect  with 
which  they  were  addressed,  notwithstanding  their  loss  of  for- 
tune and  station.  It  was  quite  astonishing  to  Mrs.  Falconer* 
Every  body  in  the  rooms,  except  her  own  set  of  town  friends, 

seemed  to  strangely  interested  about  this  family. u  How 

provoking  that  I  was  obliged  to  ask  them  here ! — And  Count. 
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Altenberg  tees  tf  nd  bears  all  this  !"  Yes— all  this  confirmed, 
by  the  testimony  of  their  eouals  in  rank,  the  favourable  ideas 
he  had  first  received  of  the  Percys  from  their  inferiors  and 
dependents.  Every  person  who  spoke  to,  or  of  Caroline— 
and  he  beard  many  speak  of  her  who  had  known  her  from 
childhood— spoke  with  affection  in  their  countenance  and 
manner.  At  length,  supper  was  announced,  and  Mrs.  Falcon- 
er requested  Count  Altenberg  would  take  Lady  Frances  Ar- 
lington into  the  supper-room.  Miss  Georgians  Falconer  was 
anxious  to  sit  as  near  as  possible  to  her  dear  Lady  Frances, 
and  this  was  happily  accomplished*  The  Count  was  more 
than  usually  agreeable,  but  whether  this  arose  from  his  desire 
to  please  t£e  ladies  who  sat  beside  him,  or  those  who  sat  op* 
poske  to  him,  those  to  whom  he  was  in  politeness  bound  to  ad- 
dress bis  conversation,  or  those  whose  attention  he  might 
hope  it  would  attract,  were  questions  of  difficult  solution* 

As  tbev  were  returning  into  the  ball-room,  Rosamond 
watched  her  opportunity,  made  her  way  along  a  passage 
which  led  to  Mrs.  Falconer's  dressing-room,  seized  her  sisters 
shoes,  returned  with  the  prise  before  Caroline  reached  the 

anti-chamber,  and,  unseen  by  all,  made  her  put  them  on 

"  Now  promise  me  not  to  refuse  to  dance,  if  you  are  asked 
again.1' 

Count  Altenberg  engaged  MtssGeorriana  Falconer  the  first 
two  dances — When  these  were  finished,  he  asked  Caroline  to 
dance,  and  Mrs.  Falconer,  who  dreaded  the  renewal  of  con* 
venation  between  them,  and  who  knew  nothiog  of  Rosa- 
mond's counter-manoeuvre  about  the  shoes,  was  surprised  and 
rejoiced,' when  she  saw  Caroline  comply,  and  suffer  herself  to 
be  led  out  by  Count  Altenberg — But  Miss  Georgiarca,  who 
had  observed  that  Rosamond  danced  well,  had  fears— Tbe 
mother's  hopes  were  disappointed,  the  daughter's  fears  were 
justified.  Caroline  showed  all  tbe  capability  of  dancing  with- 
out being  a  dancer,  and  it  certainly  did  not  escape  tbe  Count's 
observation,  that  she  possessed  What  is  most  desirable  in  fe- 
male accomplishments,  the  power  to  excel,  without  the  wish 
to  display— Immediately  after  die  bad  finished  these  dances, 
the  favovr  of  her  hand  was  solicited  by  a  certain  Colonel 
JBpandrilL  Colonel  Spandrill,  celebrated  for  his  fashionable 
address,  and  personal  accomplishments,  had  been  the  hoped* 
for  partner  of  many  rival  ladies,  and  his  choice  excited  no 
small  degree  of  emotion.  However  it  was  settled,  that  he 
only  danced  with  Miss  Percy,  because  Mrs.  Falconer  had 
made  it  her  particular  request.  One  of  these  ladies  declared, 
she  had  overheard  that  request ;  Colonel  Spandrill  then  was 
safe  from  all  blame,  but  the  full  fire  of  their  resentment  was  di» 
rected  against  poor  Caroline.  Every  feature  of  her  face  was 
criticised,  and  even  the  minutia  of  her    dress.     They  all  si- 
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lowed  (bat  she  was  handsome,  but  each  found  some  different 
fault  with  her  style  of  beauty.  It  was  curious  to  observe,  how 
this  secondary  class  of  young  ladies, who  had  without  discomfit- 
ure or  emotion  seen  Caroline  the  object  of  Count  Akeoberg's 
attention,  were  struck  with  indignation,  the  moment  they  sus- 
pected her  of  pleasing  Colonel  Spandrill.  Envy  seldom  takes 
two  steps  at  once  :  it  is  always  excited  bjr  the  fear  of  losing 
the  proximate^object  of  ambition  ;  it  never  exists  without  sons 
mixture  of  hope  as  well  as  of  fear.  These  ladies  having  n# 
hope  of  captivating  Count  Altenberg,  Caroline  did  not  then 
appear  to  be  their  rival,  but  now  that  they  dreaded  her  com- 
petition with  a  man  whom  they  had  hopes  of  winning,  tbey 
pulled  her  to  pieces  without  mercy.  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing in  Caroline's  unaffected  unassuming  mature,  which 
might  have  disarmed  the  rage  of  malice ;  and  this  indeed  was 
observed  by  the  few,  who  were  unprejudiced  and  dispassion- 
ate spectators. 

.  The  Miss  Falconers  and  their  cotillion-set  were  resting 
themselves,  whilst  this  centre  dance  was  going  on.  Miss 
Georgiana  was  aU  the  time  endeavouring  to  engage  Count 
Altenberg  in  conversation.  By  all  the  modern  arts  Of  co- 
quetry, so  insipid  to  a  man  of  the  world,  so  contemptible  to  a 
man  of  sense,  she  tried  to  fecal  the  attention  of  the  Count* 
Politeness  obliged  him  to  seem  to  listen,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  keep  up  that  kind  of  conversation,  which  is  suited  to  a  ball 
room  ;  fat  he  relapsed  continually  into  reverie,  till  at  laet 
provoked  by  his  absence  of  mind,  Miss  Georgiana,  unable  to 
conceal  her  vexation,  unjustly  threw  the  blame  upon  her 
health.  She  complained  of  the  u  head-ach,  of  heat,  of  cold* 
of  contre  dances  !  such  barbarous  things  I— how  could  any 
one  bear  any  thing  but  cotillions  ....  then  the  music  !— 
the  band  was  horrid— Tbey  played  vastly  too  fast,  shocking! 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  beeping  time  .  .  .  .  Did  not 
Couit  Altenberg  think  so  P 

pount  Altenbeir  was  at  that  moment  beating  time  with  his 
foot,  in  exact  cadence  to  Miss  Caroline  Percy's  dancing  ■ 
Miss  Falconer  saw  this,  but  not  till  she  had  uttered  her  qnea* 
lion,  not  till  it  had  been  observed  by  all  her  companions, 
— - *Lady  Frances  Arlington  half  smiled,  and  half  a  smile 
instantly  appeared  along  a  whole  line  of  young  ladies.  Miss 
Georgiana  suddenly  became  sensible  that  she  was  exposed  to 
the  ridicule  or  sarcastic  pky  of  those,  who  but  an  hour  be- 
fore had  flattered  her  in  the  grossest  manner— She  had  «s- 
pectod  to  produce  a  great  effect  at  this  beH— she  saw  another 
preferred.  Her  spirits  sunk,  and  even  the  powers  of  affecta- 
tion failed.  The  struggle  between  the  fine  lady  and  the  wo- 
man ceased.  Passion  always  conquers  art  at  a  enm  de  maim. 
When  any  strong  emotion  of  the  soul  is  excited,  thesiataral 
character,   temper,  and   manners,  seldom    fail    to    break 
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through  all  that  is  factitious — Those  who  bad  seen  Miss 
Georgiana  Falconer  only  through  the  veil  of  affectation  were 
absolutely  astonished  at  the  change  that  appeared  when  it 
was  thrown  aside.  By  the  Count  tne  metamorphosis  was  un- 
noticed, for  he  was  intent  on  another  object ;  but  by  many  of 
the  spectators  it  was  beheld  with  open  surprise,  or  secret  con- 
tempt She  exhibited  at  this  moment  the  picture  of  a  disap- 
pointed coquet — The  spasm  of  jealousy  had  seized  her  heart ; 
and,  unable  to  conceal  or  endure  the  pain  in  this  convulsion  of 
mind,  she  forgot  all  grace  and  decorum.  Her  mother  from 
afar  saw  the  danger  at  this  crisis,  and  came  to  her  relief. 
The  danger  in  Mrs.  Falconer's  opinion  was,  that  the  young 
lady's  want  of  temper  should  be  seen  by  Count  Altenberg  ; 
she  therefore  carried  him  off  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  to 
show  him,  as  she  said,  u  a  bassoon  player,  who  was  the  exact 
image  of  Hogarth's  enraged  musician." 

In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Spandrill  and  Caroline  had  finish- 
ed their  dance  ;  and  the  Colonel,  who  made  it  a  principle  to 
engross  the  attention  of  the  prettiest  woman  in  the  room,  was 
now,  after  his  manner,  paying  hfe  adorations  to  bis  fair  partner. 
Promising  himself,  that  he  should .  be  able  to  recede,  or  ad- 
vance, as  he  thought  proper  ;  he  used  a  certain  happy  ambi- 
guity of  phrase,  which  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
understood,  or  rather  according  to  the  tone  and  look  with 
which  it  is  accompanied,  says  every  thing — or,  nothing. 
With  prudent  precaution,  he  began  with  darts,  flames,  wounds, 
and  anguish ;  words,  which  every  military  man  holds  himself 
privileged  to  use  towards  every  fine  woman  he  meets.  Darts, 
flames,  wounds,  and  anguish,  were  of  no  avail.  The  Colonel 
went  on,  as  far  as  bright  eyes — bewitching  smiles— and  hea- 
enly  grace— Still  without  effect.  With  astonishment  he  per- 
ceived, that  the  girl,  who  looked  as  if  she  had  never  beard 
that  she  was  handsome,  received  the  full  fire  of  his  flattery 
with  the  composure  of  a  veteran  inured  to  public  admiration. 

Mrs.  Falconer  was  almost  as  much  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed by  this,  as  the  Colonel  could  be.  She  had  purposely 
introduced  the  gallant  Colonel  Spandrill  to  the  Miss  Percys, 
in  hope  that  Caroline's  head  might  be  affected  by  flattery ; 
and  that  she  might  not  then  retain  all  that  dignity  of  manner) 
which,  as  Mrs.  Falconer  had  sense  enough  to  see,  was  her  "" 
distinguishing  charm  in  the  eyes  of  Count  Altenberg.  Frus- 
trated, and  dreading  every  instant,  that  with  all  her  address, 
she  should  not  be  able  to  manage  her  Georgiana's  temper, 
Mrs.  Falconer  became  excessively  impatient  for  the  depar* 
ture  of  the  Percy  family. 

u  Mr.  Falconer !"  cried  she,  u  Commissioner  !  Mrs.  Percy 
ordered  her  carriage  a  considerable  time  ago.  They  have  a 
-great  way  to  return,  and  a  dreadful  road — I  am  uneasy  about 
them — Do,  pray,  be  so  good  to  see  what  detains  her  carriage." 
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The  Commissioner  went  out  of  the  room,  and  a  few  min- 
utes afterwards  returned,  and  taking  Mrs.  Falconer  aside  said 
— "  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  will  surprise 
you — Indeed  I  can  scarcely  believe  it.  Long  as  I  have 
known  Lord  Old  borough,  I  never  knew  him  do,  or  think  of 
doing  such  a  thing — And  he  ill  ...  .  at  least  ill  enough  with 
the  gout,  for  an  excuse  . . . .  An  excuse  he  thought  sufficient 
for  the  whole  county  .  .  .  .  And  there  are  people  of  so  much 
more  consequence 1  protest  I  cannot  understand  it." 

u  Understand^  hat,  Commissioner? — Will  you  tell  me  what 
has  happened,  and  you  may  be  as  much  surprised  as  you 
please  afterwards— — Lord  Oldborough  has  the  gout,"  added 
she,  in  an  accent  which  expressed  "  Well !  all  the  world  knows 
that" 

"  Lord  Oldborough's  own  confidential  man  Rodney  you 
know  " 

"  Well",  wellj  Rodney  !  I  do  know  ?  What  of  him  P 

u  He  is  here — I  have  seen  him  this  instant— from  his  Lord, 
with  a  message  to  Mr.  Percy,  to  let  him  know,  that  there  are 
apartments  prepared  for  him  and  all  his  family  at  Clermont- 
Park  ;  and  that  he  insists  upon  their  not  returning  this  night 
to  the  Hills,  lest  the  ladies  should  be  tired." 

"  Lord  Oldborough !"  repeated  Mrs.  Falconer,  "  Lord 
Oldborough  ! — the  ladies  ! — Clermont-Park !  where  none  but 
persons  of  the  first  distinction  are  invited  !"  u  Ay,  now  yon 
are  surprised  !" — cried  the  Commissioner.  u  Surprised !  be- 
yond all  power  of  expression  ;"  said  Mrs.  Falconer. 

"  Beyond  all  power  of  dissimulation,"  she  should  have  said. 

"  Count  Altenberg  too,  going  to  hand  them  to  their  carriage 
— going  to  Clermont-Park  with  them  ! — I  wish  to  Heaven," 
said  Mrs.  Falconer  to  herself—44 1  had  never  given  this  un- 
fortunate ball !" 

Mrs.  Falconer  was  mistaken  in  this  idea.  It  was  not  the 
circumstance  of  meeting  Caroline  at  a  ball,  that  made  this 
impression  on  Count  Altenberg, — wherever  he  had  seen  her, 
if  he  had  had  opportunity  of  conversing,  and  of  observing 
the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  her  manner,  the  same  effect 
would  have  been  produced — but  in  fact,  Mrs.  Falconer's  fears, 
and  her  daughter's  jealousy,  had  much  magnified  the  truth. 
Count  Altenberg  had  not,  as  they  fancied,  fallen  desperately 
in  love  at  first  sight  with  Caroline — He  had  only  been  pleas- 
ed, and  interested  sufficiently  to  make  him  desirous  to  see 
more  of  her. Caroline,  though  so  much  the  object  of  jeal- 
ousy, had  not  the  slightest  idea,  that  she  had  made  a  conquest. 
— --She  simply  thought  the  Count's  conversation  agreeable, 
and  she  was  glad  that  she  should  see  him  again  at  breakfast 
the  next  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XXVH. 

Me.  and  Mrs.  Percy  accepted  of  Lord  Oldborough's  invi- 
tation. They  found  apartments  prepared  (pr  them  at  Cler- 
mont-Park, and  several  servants  ready  to  attend,  with  the  offi- 
cious promptitude  with  which  a  great  man's  domestics  usually 
wait  upon  those,  who  are  supposed  to  stand  high  in  their  mas- 
ter's favour. 
During  bis  illness,  Lord  Oldborough  had  always  break- 
/  fasted  in  his  own  room  ;  but  his  Lordship  appeared  at  the 
breakfast-table  the  morning  after  the  ball,  ready  to  receive  his 

Euests.  Nothing  could  be  more  gracious,  more  polite,  more 
ind,  than  his  reception  of  Mr.  Percy  and  his  family.  From 
the  moment  he  was  introduced  to  the  wife  and  daughters  of 
his  friend,  he  seemed  to  throw  aside  the  reserve  and  coldness 
of  his  manner — to  forget  at  once  the  statesman  and  the  min- 
ister, the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet — 
to  live  entirely  for  the  present  moment,  and  the  present  com- 
pany. The  company  consisted  of  the  Percy  family,  Count 
-V  Altenberg,  and  Mr.  Temple.  It  was  a  common  practice  with 
Lord  Oldborough,  to  set  conversation  a-going — then  to  become 
silent,  and  retire  to  his  own  thoughts— he  would  just  throw 
the  ball,  and  leave  others  to  run  for  it.  But  now  he  conde- 
scended at  least  to  join  in  the  pursuit,  though  apparently  with- 
out ambition  to  obtain  distinction  in  the  race.  After  break- 
fast he  showed  the  ladies  into  his  library  ;  and,  as  be  wa# 
himself  disabled,  requested  Mr.  Temple  to  take  down  such 
books  or  prints  as  he  thought  most  worthy  of  their  attention. 
Literature  had  been  neglected,  perhaps  undervalued,  by  Lord 
Oldborough,  since  he  had  devoted  himself  to  politics,  but  be 
could  at  will  recal  the  classical  stores  of  his  youth  ;  and  on 
modern  books  his  quick  eye  and  ear,  joined  to  his  strong  and 
rapid  judgment,  enabled  him  to  decide  better  than  many  who 
make  it  the  only  business  of  their  lives  to  read.  Even  Mr. 
Percy,  who  knew  him  best,  was  surprised,  and  still  more  sur- 
prised was  Mr.  Temple,  who  had  seen  him  in  varieties  of  com- 
pany, some  of  the  highest  rank  and  fashion  both  in  wit  and  lit- 
erature, where  his  Lordship  had  appeared  either  absent  of 
mind,  or  a  silent  listener*  But  he  now  exerted  those  powers  of 
conversation, which  he  usually  suffered  to  lie  dormant*  Instead 
of  waiting  in  proud  expectation,  that  those  who  were  in  his  com- 
pany should  prove  their  claims  to  his  attention,  he  now  exerted 
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himself  to  produce  his  own  intellectual  treasures :  evidently  not 
for  the  vanity  of  display,  but  to  encourage  his  guests  to  pro* 
duce  those  talents,  which  he  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  possessed.  It  appeared  to  be  his  sole  object,  his 
pride  and  pleasure,  to  pay  attention  to  the  wife  and  daughters 
of  his  friend  ;  and  to  show  them  and  him  to  advantage  to  an 
illustrious  foreigner.  "  Yes,'5  said  be,  apart  to  Count  Alten- 
berg — "  1  am  proud  to  show  you  a  specimen  of  a  cultivated 
independent  country-gentleman  and  his  family." 

With  his  usual  penetration,  Lord  Oldborough  soon  discern* 
ed  the  characteristics  of  each  of  the  ladies  of  this  family— 
the  good  sense  and  good  breeding  of  Mrs.  Percy — the  wit  and 
generous  simplicity  of  Rosamond  ;  the  magnanimity  and  su- 
perior understanding  of  Caroline.  As  instances  of  these  dif- 
ferent qualities  appeared,  his  quick  and  brightening  eye  mark- 
ed his  approbation,  sometimes  by  a  glance  at  Count  Alten- 
berg,  by  a  nod  to  Mr.  Temple,  or  by  a  congratulatory  smile, 
as  turned  to  Mr.  Percy.  "  1  now  comprehend,"  said  his 
Lordship,  "  why  Mr.  Percy  could  never  be  induced  to  take  a 
part  in  public  business.  Ladies,  you  have  done  a  great  inju- 
ry to  your  country.  You  have  made  this  gentleman  too  hap- 
py in  domestic  life."  Lord  Oldborough  spoke  this  in  a  tone 
of  raillery,  and  with  a  smile — but  the  smile  was  succeeded 
by  a  deep  sigh,  and  a  dark  gloom  of  countenance.  At  this 
moment  one  of  his  secretaries,  Mr.  Shaw,  came  in  with  papers 

to  be  signed.      The  minister  re-appeared. Lord  Oldbor- 

ough's  mind  turned  instantly  to  business  ;  he  withdrew  to  a 
table  apart,  sat  down,  and  began  to  look  over  the  first  paper 
that  was  laid  before  him.  Mr.  Percy  rang  the  bell,  and 
something  was  said  about  intruding  on  his  Lordship's  time — 
he  looked  up—"  Mr.  Temple,  you  are  free.  Mr.  Shaw  shall 
finish  whatever  letters  it  is  necessary  should  be  written  this 
morning.  You  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  being  with  your 
friends.  It  is  a  pleasure  you  deserve,  Sir,  and  can  appre- 
ciate. Mrs.  Percy  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  grounds,  you 
will  show  them  to  these  ladies.  I  am  a  prisoner  still,"  said 
his  Lordship,  looking  down  at  bis  gouty  hand — "  and  always 
shall  be  a  prisoner,"  added  he,  turning  his  eye  upon  the  pa- 
pers which  Mr.  Shaw  held. 

The  ladies,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Temple,  and  by  Count 
Altenberg,  went  out  to  walk.  Mr.  Percy  staid  one  moment 
to  express  his  sense  of  the  extraordinary  politeness  and  kind- 
ness, with  which  Lord  Oldborough  had  honoured  him  and  his 
family*  "  You  owe  me  no  thanks,  my  dear  Sir.  Kindness 
can  be  repaid  only  by  kindness.  It  is  a  species  of  debt, 
which  in  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  seldom  been  called  up- 
on to  pay." 
39 
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This  was  said  not  hi  a  voice  either  of  sentiment  or  of 
pliopent,  but  ratber  in  an  austere  tone,  aod  whfa  a  stern  coun- 
tenance of  conquered  emotion.  Without  looking  at  Mr.  Per* 
cy,  be  received  and  answered  the  farewell  shake  of  the  band ; 
bis  lips  were  instantly  after  strongly  compressed ;  and,  taking 
op  his  pen,  the  man  was  again  absorbed  m  the  minister. 

Mr.  Percy  joined  the  party  who  were  going  to  walk  in  the 

Sirk.  Count  Altenberg  had  been  unusually  silent  in  Lord 
Idborough's  company  ;  with  the  becoming  deference  of  a 
young  man,  in  the  presence  of  one  superior  in  age,  and  in 
nigh  situation,  he  had  listened  eager  to  learn,  instead  of  impa- 
tient to  talk.  Attention  of  course  now  turned  upon  him,  as 
the  stranger,  and  the  foreigner.  With  the  same  perfect  taste 
and  good  breeding,  with  which  be  knew  how  to  pay  honour 
doe,  he  received  it,  and  appeared  as  much  at  bis  ease,  wheth- 
er he  was  in  the  shade  or  the  light ;  whether  he  was  unnotic- 
ed, or  the  object  of  general  attention.  He  bad  that  air  of 
self-possession,  which  characterizes  a  person  secure  of  his  own 
resources,  and  not  afraid  to  produce  his  abilities.  The  coiv 
versation  turned  at  first  upon  the  beauties  of  nature— Cler- 
mont-Park was  one  of  the  realty  magnificent  places  in  Eng- 
land, which  an  Englishman  may  feel  proud  to  show  to  a  for- 
eigner. Count  Altenberg  politely  and  justly  observed,  how 
different  the  country  seats  of  our  nobility  are  from  the  ruinous 
and  comfortless  Chateaux^  of  most  of  the  French  nobility. 

Clermont-Park,  however,  was  not  new  to*  the  Count.  Com- 
missioner Falconer  had  the  day  after  his  arrival  shown  him 
every  thing  that  was  to  be  seen  ;  his  attention,  therefore,  as 
they  pursued  their  walk,  was  not  so  much  distracted  by  ex* 
ternal  objects,  as  to  prevent  him  from  wishing  to  converse. 
Finding  that  Mr.  Percy  bad  travelled,  he  spoke  of  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  ;  and,  without  any  of  the  jargon  of  a  connois- 
seur, showed  that  he  felt  with  sensibility  and  enthusiasm  the 
beautiful  and  sublime.  It  soon  appeared,  that  he  had  seen 
various  countries,  not  merely  with  the  eye  of  a  painter  and  a 
poet,  but  of  a  philosophical  traveller,  who  can  allow  for  the 
differences  of  national  taste,  and  discern  how  its  variations 
are  influenced  by  climate,  education,  government,  and  local 
circumstances.  In  his  rapid  panorama  of  foreign  countries^ 
he  showed  variety  of  knowledge,  and  without  illiberal  preju- 
dice against  any  nation,  an  amiable  predilection  for  bis  native 
country.  Next  to  his  owo  country  he  preferred  England, 
which,  as  he  said,  fay  the  mother's  side  he  might  call  his  own. 
She  had  early  instilled  into  him  an  admiration  for  our  free 
constitution,  and  a  love  of  our  domestic  habits  ;  but  he  bad 
never  before  visited  this  country,  and  be  was  particularly  de- 
sirous to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  England,  and  of 
the  manners  and  modes  of  life  of  its  inhabitants.     He  seem- 


ed  thus  eager  to  obtain  information,  not  merely  to  gratify  3 
cursory  or  selfish  curiosity,  but  wkb  a  view  to  tbe  future,  and 
with  »  hope  of  doing  permanent  good.  It  was  clear  that  he 
waa  not  only  a  philosophical,  but  a  benevolent  traveller,  to 
whom  nothing  that  concerns  his  fellow-creatures  is  foreign  or 
indifferent.  His  treasuring  up  all  he  had  seen  abroad,  that 
could  be  useful  at  home,  reminded  Caroline  of  Colonel  Hunt 
gepford  ;  but  she  observed  that  Count  Allen  berg's  views 
were  mere  enlarged  ;.  be  was  unbiassed  by  professional  hab- 
ks  ;  his  sphere  of  action  was  higher ;  heir  to  extensive  prop* 
erty,  with  all  the  foreign  rights  of  territorial  dominion  hered- 
itarily his  ;  and  with  a  probability  of  obtaining  tbe  political 
power  of  ministerial  station;  plans,  which  in  other  circum- 
stances might  have  been  romantic,  with  Count  Albert's  pros* 
pects  and  abilities  were  within  the  bounds  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  actual  practicability.  But  whatever  these  intent 
tiens  might  be,  they  were  only  to  be  inferred  from  his  conver- 
sation ;*  he  scarcely  spoke  of  himself,  or  of  his  own  designs  ; 
whatever  he  was  led  to  say  on  such  subjects,  he  seemed,  im- 
mediately  after  he  had  said  it,  to  feel  as  an  impropriety,  not 
justified  by  the  slight  interest,  which  the  acquaintance  of  a 
few  hours  could  inspire. 

He  changed  the  conversation  by  asking  some  questions 
about  a  celebrated  English  writer.  In  return  for  the  informa- 
tion Mr.  Percy  save  him,,  he  spoke  of  some  recent  foreign 
publications— related  several  anecdotes  of  literary  foreigners* 
His  anecdotes  were  interesting,  because,  in  each,  there  was 
something  characteristic  of  the  individual,  or  illustrative  of 
some  general  principle  of  human  nature.  To  gratify  Mr. 
Percy,  the  Count  spoke  of  some  public  events  of  which  he 
had  had  means  of  obtaining  information.  He  had  not  neg- 
lected any  of  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed,  and  whether  be 
talked  of  civil  or  military  affairs,  he  showed  the  same  effuuni 
Knowledge,  and  the  same  superior  ability. 

Caroline,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm,  listened  with  a  coun- 
tenance full  of  intelligence,  animation,  and  sympathy  ;  she 
looked,  alternately,  at  the  Count  and  at  her  father,  whose  sat* 
infection  she  saw  and  enjoyed.  Feeling  that  he  was  appre- 
ciated by  the  father,'  inspired  by  the  charms  of  the  daughter, 
and  excited  by  the  idea  he  had  formed  of  her  character, 
Count  Altenberg  bad  indeed  been  uncommonly  agreeable,  en- 
tertaining, and  eloquent.  During  this  walk,  though  Caroline 
said  but  Tittle,  yet  that  little,  to  a  man  of  the  Count's  discern- 
ment, was  sufficient  to  show  good  judgment  and  great  capaci- 
ty. This  increased  the  admiration  and  interest,  which  her 
beauty  and  manners,  and  all  he  had  heard  of  her  conduct, 
created.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  genius, 
that  it  is  able  quickly  to  discover  and  elicit  genius,  wherever 
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it  exists.  It  is  certain  that  with  the  celerity  of  intuition,  of 
sympathy,  or  of  practised  penetration,  Count  Albert  perceiv- 
ed Caroline's  intellectual  superiority.  He  had  been,  at  first, 
curious  to  discover  whether  her  mental  qualifications  were 
equal  to  her  extraordinary  personal  beauty  ;  but  he  had  soon 
forgotten  his  intention  of  trying  her  abilities,  in  anxiety  to 
convince  her  of  bis  own.  The  whole  turn  and  style  of  his 
conversation  now  proved,  more  than  any  compliment  could 
possibly  have  shown,  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  her  under- 
standing, and  of  the  elevation  of  her  mind.  A  woman  may 
always  judge  of  the  real  estimation  in  which  she  is  held,  by 
the  conversation  which  is  addressed  to  her. 
All  this  time,  where  was  Rosamond,  Mrs.  Percy,  and  Mr. 

Temple Mr.  Temple  had  taken  them  to  see  a  fine  view  ; 

Mr.  Percy  proposed  to  sit  down  and  quietly  wait  their  return ; 
Caroline  and  the  Count  seemed  to  have  no  objection  to  oblige 
him,  and  they  placed  themselves  under  a  spreading  beech. 

They  had  not  been  seated  many  minutes  before  they 

were  interrupted  by  the  appearance-of  Commissioner  Falcon- 
er, who  came,  by  a  cross  path,  from  the  house. 

44  At  last  I  have  found  you.  What  a  prodigious  walk  you 
have  taken  !"  cried  the  Commissioner,  wiping  his  forehead*-* 
44  But  where's  Mrs.  Percy  and  the  rest  of  your  party  f  .  .  . 
I  have  so  walked  to  catch  you — rode  over  on  purpose  to  pay 
my  compliments  to  the  ladies  before  they  return  home — And 
1  come  charge  d'affaires  from  Mrs.  Falconer  to  Mrs.  Percy. 
...  I  must  see  Mrs.  Percy — Oh  !  here  she  is,  coming  down 
the  hill  •  •  •  Ay,  from  the  point  of  view  •  •  •  Mercy !  how 
you  have  walked — 1  am  not  equal  to  the  grand  tour — It  kills 
me.  But  I  am  so  sorry  I  was  not  here  time  enough  to  do  the 
honours  of  Clermont-Park,  as  Lord  Old  borough  is  confined. 
Who  has  Mrs.  Percy  for  ber  cicerone — Ha  !  Mr.  Temple — I 

thought  he  was  always  so  busy Deputed  by  Lord  Oldbor* 

ough really  ! Hum 1  hope  Lord  Oldborough  did 

not  conceive  that  there  was  any  want  of  empressement  on  my 
part  .  .  .  •  I  should  have  been  here  a  full  hour  sooner,  but 
that  my  ladies  were  so  late  at  breakfast  after  sitting  up — And 
I  thought  your  ladies  might  have  been  fatigued  too  •  •  •  but 

Miss  Caroline  Percy  I  see,  fresh  as  a  rose " 

The  Commissioner  then,  as  if  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest, 
paid  Caroline  a  profusion  of  compliments  upon  her  appear- 
ance the  preceding  night — numbered,  on  his  fingers,  the  con- 
Juests  she  had  made,  and  the  hearts  she  bad  broken.  Mrs. 
'ercy,  Rosamond,  and  Mr.  Temple  came  up  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  they  had  expressed  their  raptures  on  the  beauty  of  this 
view,  Mr.  Falconer  presented  his  note  from  Mrs.  Falconer  to 
Mrs.  Percy,  to  which,  he  said,  he  was  most  anxious  to  be  the 
bearer  of  a  favourable  answer,  as  he  knew  that  he  should 
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otherwise  be  ill-received  at  home,  and  the  disappointment 
would  be  great*  The  note  contained  a  pressing  invitation  to 
a  play,  which  the  young  people  at  Falconer-Court  Jiad  it  in 
contemplation  to  represent.  Whether  it  was  to  be  Zara  or 
Cato,  they  had  not  yet  positively  decided — for  Cato  they 
were  in  terrible  distress  for  a  Marcia — Could  Miss  Caroline 
Percy  be  prevailed  upon  to  try  Marcia  ?  She  would  look  the 
part  so  well,  and,  no  doubt,  act  it  so  well — Or  if  she  prefer- 
red Zara,  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  would,  with  pleasure,  take 
the. part  of  the  conndante.  Dresses  in  great  forwardness, 
Turkish  or  Roman,  convertible,  in  a  few  hours9  notice — should 
wait  Miss  Percy's  decision. 

u  Well,  mjr,  dear  Caroline,  what  say  you  W  cried  Mrs* 
Percy.  Caroline  was  going  to  answer — u  No,  no,  don't  an- 
swer yet,"  interrupted  the  Commissioner,  u  let  me  add,  what 
I  find  Mrs.  Falconer  took  it  for  granted  I  would  say,  that 
there  can  be  no  possible  difficulty  or  inconvenience,  about 
the  goings  and  comings,  and  horses,  and  carriages,  and  beds, 
and  all  those  sort  of  things — for  our  horses  and  carriages  can 
have  nothing  to  do,  whilst  the  ladies  are  rehearsing  •  •  .  shall 
attend  you  any  day — any  hour — and  beds  we  can  contrive — 
So,  1  beseech  you,  let  none  of  these  vulgar  sublunary  consid- 
erations deprive  us  of  a  Zara  or  a  Mareia — But  say,  which 
shall  it  be  ? — — Which  character,  ray  charming  cousin,  will 
you  do  us  the  honour  and  pleasure  to  take  ?" 

Count  Altenberg  advanced  a  step,  full  of  eager  expecta- 
tion.  When  he  heard  Caroline  pronounce,  with  great  po- 
liteness, a  refusal,  for  the  first  moment  he  looked  disappointed, 

but  the  next  seemed  satisfied  and  pleased. It  would  have 

highly  gratified  and  interested  him,  to  have  seen  Caroline  act 
either  the  sublime  or  the  tender  heroine,  but  he  preferred  see- 
ing her  support  her  own  character  with  modest  dignity. 

Commissioner  Falconer  pleaded  and  pressed  in  vain  ;  Car- 
oline was  steady  in  her  refusal,  though  the  manner  of  it  was 
so  gentle,  that  every  instant  he  thought  he  should  vanquish 
her  reluctance.  At  length  he  turned  from  the  ladies  to  the 
gentlemen  for  assistance.  "  Mr.  Temple,  I  am  sure  you  will 
join  my  entreaties Count  Altenberg !"  •  .  . 

Count  Altenberg  "  would  not  presume  to  ask  a  favour, 
which  had  been  refused  to  the  Commissioner  and  to  Mrs. 

Falconer." Caroline  understood,  and  gave  him  credit  for 

his  politeness. 

44  Then,  if  1  must  give  up  this  point,"  said  the  Commission- 
er, "  at  least  do  not  let  me  return  disappointed  in  every  re- 
spect— let  me  hope,  that  you  will  all  favour  us  with  your  com- 
pany at  our  play."  This  invitation  was  accepted  with  many 
thanks.  "  And,  remember,  you  must  not  run  away  from  us 
that  night,"  added  the  Commissioner — "  Mrs.  Falconer  will 
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hare  reason  to  be  jealous  of  Clermont- Park,  if  she  finds  that 
if  draws  our  friends  and  relations  away  from  Falconer-Court** 

The  carriage,  which  had  been  ordered  to  the  great  gate  of 
the  park,  was  now  waiting  there,-— and  the  Commissioner 
took  leave  of  his  relations,  with  many  shakes  of  the  hand  and 

many  expressions  of  regret. Count  Altenberg  continued 

talking  to  Caroline  till  the  last  moment,  and  after  he  bad 
handed  her  into  the  carriage,  as  be  took  leave  of  Mr.  Percy, 
he  said  that  he  had  to  thank  him  and  bis  family  for  some  of 
the  most  agreeable  among  the  many  agreeable  hours  be  bad 
passed  since  be  came  to  England. 

On  their  way  home,  this  happy  family-party  eagerly  talked 
over  every  thing  and  every  body  that  bad  interested  them — 
first  and  chiefly  they  spoke  of  Count  Altenberg.  Caroline 
said  how  often,  during  their  walk,  she  had  regretted  her 
mother  and  sister's  absence.  She  recollected  and  reminded 
her  father  of  some  of  the  striking  circumstances  they  bad 
beard,  and  Mr.  Percy  and  she  repeated  so  many  curious  and 
interesting  anecdotes,  so  many  just  observations  and  noble 
sentiments,  that  Mrs.  Percy  and  Kosamond  were  quite  charm- 
ed with  the  Count.  Rosamond,  however,  was  surprised  by 
the  openness  and  ease,  with  which  Caroline  praised  and  talk- 
ed of  this  gentleman.  "  1  will  say  nothing,"  thought  she—* 
u  for  1  am  determined  to  be  prudent  this  time.  #  But  certainly 
here  is  no  danger  that  her  love  should  unsought  be  won*  ■  * 
Only  this  I  may  and  must  think,  that  Caroline  cannot,  without 
affectation,  avoid  seeing  that  she  has  made  a  conquest." 

Mistaken  again,  Rosamond — Caroline  bad  neither  seen  nor 
suspected  it.  Count  Altenberg's  gratitude  for  the  hospitality 
shown  to  bis  countrymen  at  the  time  of  the  shipwreck,  his  re- 
cent acquaintance  with  her  brother  Alfred,  and  all  he  bad 
heard  of  her  father  from  the  grateful  tenants  at  Percy-Hall, 
accounted,  as  Caroline  justly  thought,  for  the  eagerness  he 
bad  shown  to  be  introduced  to  ber  family.  His  conversing 
so  much  with  her  she  thought  was  natural,  as  he  was  a  stran- 
ger to  most  of  the  company,  and  had  some  subjects  of  conver- 
sation m  common  with  ber  and  her  family.  Caroline  was  not 
apt  to  imagine  admiration  in  every  word  or  look ;  she  waa 
not  expert  in  construing  every  compliment  into  a  declaration 
or  an  innuendo  of  love.  His  conversation  during  their  walk, 
bad  been  perfectly  free  from  all  compliment*  h  had  been  on 
subjects  so  interesting,  that  she  had  been  carried  on  without 
having  had  time  to  think  of  love.  A  good  and  great  charac- 
ter had  opened  to  her  view,  and  she  bad  been  so  absorbed  in 
sympathy,  that  though  she  had  thought  of  nothing  but  Count 
Altenberg,  she  had  never  thought  of  him  with  any  reference 
to  herself. 
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The  morning  after  their  return  home,  Count  Altenberg 
came  to  the  Hills,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Temple.  They  staid 
till  it  was  late  ;  for  the  Count  seemed  to  forget  the  hour  of 
the  day,  till  reminded  of  it  by  Mr.  Temple.  Caroline,  in  her 
own  family,  at  her  home,  pleased  Count  Altenberg  particular- 
ly. The  interest  be  felt  about  her  increased,  and  he  after- 
wards took  or  made  frequent  opportunities  of  calling  at  the 
Hills  :  his  conversation  was  generally  addressed  to  Mr.  Per- 
cy, but  he  observed  Caroline  with  peculiar  attention — and 
Rosamond  was  confirmed  in  her  opinion.  A  few  weeks  pass- 
ed in  this  manner,  while  the  play  was  preparing  at  Falconer 
Court.  Caroline  pursued  her  usual  occupations  with  a  well 
regulated  mind,  yet  not  without  a  wish  frequently  recurring, 
to  see  and  hear  more  of  Count  Altenberg.  Her  father  and 
mother  were  still  more  anxious  on  this  subject, — they  both 
agreed  in  thinking,  that,  as  far  as  they  bad  yet  seen,  Count 
Altenberg  was  a  person  suited  to  Caroline  in  every  respect ; 
a  man  to  whom,  on  every  account  but  one,  (hey  could  hear- 
tily wish  to  see  her  united.  On  every  account  but  one — he 
was  a  foreigner,  and  if  she  were  to  marry  him,  they  would 
lose  her,  perhaps,  for  ever.  This  almost  balanced  in  their 
hearts  every  other  advantage.  However,  they  thought  and 
spoke  even  to  each  other  very  little  upon  the  subject ;  for 
though  the  idea  that  he  might  become  attached  to  Carolina 
was  unavoidably  suggested  by  his  looks  and  manner,  and  by 
the  distinguishing  attention  he  had  paid  her ;  yet  they  knew, 
that  admiration  sometimes  is  of  a  transient  nature  in  the  mind 
of  a  young  man  ;  and  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
liking  a  woman's  company,  and  thinking  of  marrying  her. 
Of  the  Count's  views  or  engagements  they  knew  nothing ; 
their  meeting  with  him  had  been  accidental ;  they  had,  per* 
haps,  little  chance  of  more  than  a  slight  intercourse  with  him, 
during  his  stay  in  this  part  of  the  country.  At  all  events, 
they  formed  no  plots,  laid  no  plans  against  the  liberty,  much 
less  against  the  fortune  of  Count  Altenberg ;  all  that  they  re- 
solved upon  .  .  .  .  and  this  they  deemed  their  duty  as  pa- 
rents, was  to  give  their  daughter  every  proper  opportunity  in 
their  power  of  seeing  a  person  of  his  merit,  talents,  and  char- 
acter :  This  they  felt  incumbent  on  them  more  particularly 
in  their  present  situation,  in  the  retired,  recluse  life,  which 
their  confined  fortune  obliged  them  to  lead — a  mode  of  life 
which  precluded  their  daughters  from  the  advantages  of  see- 
ing that  style  of  company  and  various  society,  to  a  share  of 
which  they  were,  by  birth  and  education,  entitled.  Nor 
cook)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  rercy  forget,  that  Caroline  had  refused 
to  quit  them  in  adversity,  or  to  leave  her  humble  home,  when 
Lady  Jane  Granville  offered  her  all  the  pleasures  of  the  me- 
tropolis ;  and  with  the  patronage  of  fashion,  all  the  means  of 
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succas,  all  the  chances  of  conquest  and  establishment,  which 
would  have  been  so  eagerly  desired,  so  instantly  accepted  by 
most  girls  of  Caroline's  age,  and  of  half  her  personal  charms. 
Her  parents,  therefore,  were  resolved  to  spare  no  trouble,  and  no 
expense,  which  they  could  possibly  afford,  now  when  any  op- 
portunity offered  either  for  her  temporary  amusement,  or  per- 
manent advantage. 

They  saw  and  heard  no  more  of  Count  Altenberg  till  the 
day  of  the  play  at  Falconer-Court.  But  before  we  go  to  the 
play,  let  us  take  a  peep  behind  tbe  scenes,  and  inquire  what 
is,  and  has  been  doing  by  the  Falconer  family.  Even  they 
who  are  used  to  the  ennui  subsequent  to  dissipation,  even 
they  who  have  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of  coquetry,  the 
mortifications  of  rivalship,  and  the  despair  of  disappointed  van- 
ity, can  scarcely  conceive  the  complication  of  disagreeable 
ideas  and  emotions,  with  which  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer 
awoke  the  morning  after  tbe  magnificent  ball. 

The  image  of  her  beautiful  rival  disturbed  her  morning 
dreams,  ana  stood  before  her  fancy  the  moment  she  opened 
her  eyes.  Wakening,  she  endeavoured  to  recollect  ana  com- 
pare all  that  had  passed  tbe  preceding  night ;  but  there  had 
teen  such  tumult  in  her  mind,  that  she  had  only  a  vague  re- 
membrance of  the  transactions :  she  had  a  confused  idea,  that 
the  Count  was  in  love,  and  that  he  was  not  in  love  with  her  : 
she  had  fears  that,  during  the  heat  of  competition,  sbe  had 
betrayed  unbecoming  emotion  ;  but  gradually  habitual  vanity 
predominated ;  her  hopes  brightened,  she  began  to  fancy  that 
the  impression  made  by  her  rival  might  be  easily  effaced,  and 
that  they  should  see  no  more  of  the  fair  phantom.  That 
branch  of  the  Percy  family,  sbe  recollected,  were  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  decayed  gentry  ;  and  she  flattered  herself, 
that  they  would  necessarily  and  immediately  sink  again  into 
that  obscurity,  from  which  her  mother's  ill-fated  civility  had 
raised  them.  Her  mother,  she  knew,  had  invited  these  Per- 
cys against  her  will,  and  would  be  particularly  careful  on  ac- 
count of  Sir  Robert  Peffcy  (and  Arabella)  not  to  show  them 
any  further  attention.  Thus  things  would,  in  a  day  or  two, 
fall  again  into  their  proper  train.  "  No  doubt  the  Count  will 
call  this  morning,  to  know  how  we  do  after  the  ball."  So  she 
rose,  and  resolved  to  dress  herself  with  the  most  becoming 
negligence. 

Very  different  was  the  result  of  her  experienced  mother's 
reflections.  Mrs.  Falconer  saw,  that  her  daughter's  chance 
of  the  Count  was  now  scarcely  worth  considering ;  that  it 
must  be  given  up  at  once,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  utter  ruin  to 
other  speculations  of  a  more  promising  kind.  The  mother 
knew  the  unmanageable  violence  of  her  daughter's  temper  ; 
she  had  seen  her  Georgiana  expose  herself  the  preceding 
night  at  the  ball  to  her  particular  friends,  and  Mrs.  Falconer 
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knew  enough  of  the  world  to  dread  reports,  originating  from 
particular  friends ;  she  dreaded,  also,  that,  on  some  future 
similar  occasion,  the  young  lady's  want  of  command  over  her 
jealousy  should  produce  some  terrible  ridiculous  scene,  con- 
firm the  report  that  she  had  an  unhappy  passion  for  Count 
Altenberg,  stigmatize  ber  as  a  forlorn  maiden,  and  ruin  her 
chance  of  any  other  establishment.  In  this  instance  she  had 
been  misled  by  her  own  and  her  daughter's  vanity*  It  was 
mortifying,  to  be  sure,  to  find  that  she  had  been  wrong ;  and 
still  more  provoking  to  be  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  Mr. 
Falconer  was  right ;  but  in  the  existing  circumstances,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  Mrs.  Falconer,  with  a  species  of 
satisfaction,  returned  to  her  former  habits  of  thinking,  and  re- 
sumed certain  old  schemes,  from  which  the  arrival  of  the 
Count  had  diverted  her  imagination.  She  expected  the  two 
Mr.  Clays  at  Falconer-Court  the  next  day.  Either  of  them, 
she  thought,  might  be  a  good  match  for  Georgiana.  To  be 
sure,  it  was  said  that  French  Clay  bad  gamine-debts  to  a  large 
amount  upon  his  hands, — this  was  against  nim ;  but,  in  his 
favour,  there  was  the  chance  of  his  elder  brother's  dying  un- 
married, and  leaving  him  Clay-Hall.  Or  take  it  the  other 
way,  and  suppose  English  Clay  to  be  made  the  object.  He 
was  one  of  the  men  who  professedly  have  a  horror  of  being 
taken  in  to  marry — yet  no  men  are  more  likely  "  to  run  into 
the  danger  to  avoid  the  apprehension."  Suppose  the  worst, 
and  that  neither  of  tho  Clays  could  be  worked  to  any  good 
purpose,  Mrs.  Falconer  had  still  in  reserve  that  pis  aller  Pet- 
calf,  whose  father,  the  good  General,  was  at  Bath,  with  the 
gout  in  bis  stomach ;  and  if  he  should  die,  young  Petcalf 
would  pop  into  possession  of  the  GeneraPs  lodge  in  Asia  Mt- 
norf — not  so  fine  a  place,  to  be  sure,  nor  an  establishment  so 
well  appointed,  as  Clay-Hall  but  still  with  a  Nabob's  fortune 
a  great  deal  might  be  done, — and  Georgiana  might  make  Pet- 
calf  throw  down  the  lodge  and  build.  So  at  the  worst  she 
might  settle  very  comfortable  with  young  Petcalf,  whom  she 
could  manage  as  she  pleased,  provided  she  never  let  him  see 
her  penchant  for  Count  Altenberg.  Mrs.  Falconer  determined 
to  turn  the  tables  dexterously,  and  to  make  it  appear,  that 
the  Count  admired  Georgiana,  but  saw  she  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  leave  England.  "  We  must,"  said  she  to  herself, 
u  persuade  English  Clay,  that  I  would  not  for  any  considera- 
tion give  my  daughter  to  a  foreigner." 

In  consequence. of  these  plans  and  reflections,  Mrs.  Falcon- 
er began  her  new  system  of  operations,  by  writing  that  note 
full  of  superfluous  civility  to  Mrs.  Percy,  with  which  Commis 

*  A  district  in  England  to  called. 
40 
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iioner  Falconer  bad  been  charged  :— -tbe  pressing  Caroline  te 
play  Zara,  or  Marcia — the  leaving  to  her  tbe  choice  «f  dress» 
es  and  characters ;  the  assurance  that  Miss  Georgiana  Falcon- 
er would  take  the  confidante's  part  with  pleasure,  were  aH 
strokes  of  Mrs.  Falconer's  policy.  By  these  means  she  thought 
she  could  most  effectually  do  away  all  suspicion  of  her  own  or 
her  daughter's  jealousy  of  Miss  Caroline  Percy.  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner foresaw,  that,  in  all  probability,  Caroline  would  decline 
acting ;  but  if  she  bad  accepted,  Mrs.  Falconer  would  havfe 
been  sincerely  pleased,  confident,  as  she  was,  that  Caroline's 
inferiority  to  her  Georgiana,  who  was  an  accomplished  actress* 
would  be  conspicuously  manifest. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Percy's  answer,  and  Caroline's  refusal,  ar- 
rived, Mrs.  Falconer  went  to  her  daughter  Georgia na^s  apart" 
ment,  who  was  giving  directions  to  her  maid  Lydia  Sharpe, 
about  some  part  of  Zara's  dress.  "  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner, looking  carelessly  at  the  dress — "  You  won't  want  a 
very  expensive  dress  for  Zara — "  "  Indeed,  Ma'am,  1  shall,* 
cried  Georgiana— uZara  will  be  nothing,  unless  she  is  well 
dressed." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  must  manage  as  well  as  you  can  with 
Lydia  Sharpe.  Your  last  court-dress  surely  she  can  make 
do  vastly  well,  with  a  little  alteration  to  give  it  a  Turkish 
air." 

"  Oh  !  dear  me,  Ma'am—a  little  alteration  !"  cried  Lydia, 
44  no  alteration  upon  tbe  face  of  Heaven's  earth,  that  I  could 
devise  from  this  till  Christmas,  would  give  it  a  Turkish  air. 
You  don't  consider,  nor  conceive,  Ma'am,  how  Jcimpmg  these 
here  court-trains  are  now — for  say  the  length  might  answer, 
-it's  length  without  any  manner  of  breadth  you  know,  Ma'am 
—Look,  Ma'am,  a  mere  strip  ? — Only  two  breadths  of  three 
quarters  hare  each — which  gives  no  folds  in  nature,  nor  drap- 
ery, nor  majesty,  which,  for  a  Turkish  queen,  is  indispensably 
requisite,  I  presume*"  "  Another  breadth  or  two  would  make 
it  full  enough,  and  cotton  velvet  will  do,  and  come  cheap," 
said  Mrs.  Falconer.  "  Cotton  velvet !"  cried  Miss  Georgia- 
na, "  I  would  not  wear  cotton  velvet  like  the  odious,  shabby 
Miss  Chattertons,  who  are  infamous  for  h."  u  But  on  the 
stage,  what  eye  could  detect  it,  child  t"  said  Mrs.  Falconer. 

44  Eye  !  Ma'am,  no,  to  be  sure,  at  that  distance,  but  the 
first  touch  to  any  body  that  understands  velvets  would  be- 
tray it,  and  them  that  is  on  the  stage  along  with  Miafe  Georgi- 
ana, or  behind  tbe  scenes,  will  detect  it  ...  •  And  I  under* 
stood  the  ladies  was  to  sup  in  their  dresses,  and  on  such  all 
occasion  I  presumed  you  would  like  Miss  Georgiana  to  have 
an  entire  eap  a  ftt  new  dress,  as  the  Lady  Arlingtons,  and 
every  body  has  seen  her  appear  in  this,  and  has  it  by  heart, 
I  may  say  •  •  •  •  and  tbe  Count  too,  who,  of  course,  will  ex- 
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pert  t«  see  Zfcra  spick  and  span — But  1  leave  it  aH  to  your 
own  better  judgment,  Ma'am — I  am  only  just  mentioning19 
•  •  •  .  .  "  All  I  know  is,  that  the  play  will  be  nothing 
Vftlese  it  is  weU  dressed,"  cried  Miss  Georgiana — a  and  I 
sever  will  play  Zara  in  old  trumpery."  "  Well,  my  dear, 
there's  your  amber  satin,  or  your  pink,  or  your  green,  or 

£oor  white,  or  ....  I  am  sure  you  have  dresses  enough— 
ydia,  produce  them,  and  let  me  see."  Lydia,  covered  the 
bed  with  various  finery,  but  to  every  dress  that  was  produced 
same  insuperable  objection  was  started  by  the  young  lady,  or 
by  her  maid.  %  u  I  remember  you  had  a  lavender  satin,  that  I 
do  not  see  here,  Georgiana,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer.  u  The  cot. 
our  did  not  become  me,  Ma'am,  and  I  sold  it  to  Lydia*" 

Sold !  gccot,  perhaps  some  innocent  reader  may  suspect 
that  the  young  lady  meant  to  say.  No  :  this  buy ipg  and  sel- 
ling of  finery  now  goes  on  frequently  between  a  certain  class 
of  fashionable  maids  and  mistresses.  And  some  young  ladies 
ire  now  not  ashamed  to  become  old  clothes  women. 

"  Vastly  well,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer,  smiling,  "  You  have 
your  own  ways  and  means,  and  1  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  can  tell 
you  there  is  no  chance  of  my  getting  you  any  money  from 
jour  father  ;  I  dare  not  sneak  to  him  on  that  subject,  for  he 
was  extremely  displeased  with  me  about  Mrs.  Sparkes'  last 
bill.  So  if  you  want  a  new  dress  for  Zara,  you  and  Lydia 
Sharpe  must  settle  it  as  well  as  you  can  between  you.  1  will 
in  the  mean  time,  go  and  write  a  note,  while  you  make  your 
bargain."  "  Bargain  !  Me!  Ma'am,"  cried  Lydia  Sharpe,  as 
Mrs.  Falconer  left  the  room — u  I  am  the  worst  creature  ex- 
tant at  bargaining,  especially  with  ladies.  But  any  thing  I 
can  do  certainly  to  accommodate,  I  shall,  I'm  sure  be  hap* 

.'+  Well  then."  said  Miss  Georgiana,  "  if  you  take  this  white 
satin  off  my  hands,  Lydia,  1  am  sure  I  shall  be  happy."  "  I 
have  no  objection,  Ma'am,  that  is,  I'm  in  duty  bound  to  make 
no  manner  of  objections,"  said  Lydiar  with  a  very  sentiment- 
al air„  banking  her  head  aside,  and  with  one  finger  rubbing 
her  under-lip  slowly,  as  she  contemplated  the  white  satin, 
which  her  young  mistress  held  up  for  sale.  I  am  really  scru- 
pulous ,  •  •  but  you're  sensible.  Miss  Georgiana,  that  your 
white  satin  is  so  all  frayed  with  the  crape  sleeves.  Lady 
Trant  recommended "    "  Only  a  very  little  frayed." 

"  But  in  the  front  breadth,  Ma'am,  you  know  that  makes  a 
world  of  difference,  because  there's  no  hiding,  and  with  satin 
it*  turning— -and  not  a  bit  neither  to  new  body."  "  The  body 
is  perfectly  good."  "  I  beg  pardon  for  observing,  but  you' 
know,  Ma'am,  you  noticed  yourself  how  it  was  blacked  and 
soiled  by  wearing  under  your  black  lace  last  time,  and  that 
you  could  not  wear  it  again  on  that  account." 
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44 1 !— but  ymt— — n  "  To  be  sure,  Ma'am,  there's  &  great 
deal  of  difference  between  I  and  yon  ;  only  when  one  comes 

to  bargaining  .  .  . "  

She  paused,  seeing  wrath  gathering  black  and  dire  in  her 
young  lady's  countenance  5— before  it  burst,  she  changed  her 
tone,  and  continued — "  All  1  mean  to  say,  Ma'am,  is,  that 
white  satin  being  a  style  of  thing  I  could  not  pretend  to  think 
of  wearing  in  any  shape  myself,  I  could  only  take  it  to  part 
with  again,  and  in  the  existing  circumstances,  I'm  confident  I 
should  lose  by  it*  But  rather  than  disoblige,  I'll  take  it  it 
whatever  you  please."  u  Nay  ;  I  don't  please  about  the  mat- 
ter, Lydia — But  I  am  sure  you  bad  an  excellent  bargain  of  my 
lavender  satin,  which  I  bad  worn  but  twice." 

u  Dear  heart !  La  !  Ma'am,  if  you  knew  what  trouble  I 
had  with  Mrs.  Sparkes,  the-  dress-maker,  about  it — because 
of  the  coffee-stain  .  •  .  And  I  vow  to  my  stars  I  am  ashamed 
to  mention  it ;  but  Mrs.  Scrags,  Lady  T rant's  woman,  and 
both  the  Lady  Arlingtons'  maids,  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
it.  I  did  not  make  a  penny,  but  lost,  Ma'am,  last  year,  by 
you  and  Miss  Bell ;  that  is,  not  by  you  nor  Miss  Bell,  but  by 
all  I  bought,  and  sold  to  disadvantage  ;  which,  I  am  morally 
certain,  you  would  not  have  permitted,  had  you  known  of  it, 
as  I  told  Mrs.  Scrags,  who  was  wondering  and  pitying  of  me  ; 
my  young  ladies,  Mrs.  Scrags,  says  1—" 

44  No  matter,"  interrupted  Georgia na.  u  No  matter  what 
you  said  to  Mrs.  Scrags,  or  Mrs.  .Scrags  to  you — but  tell  me, 
at  once,  Lydia,  what  you  can  afford  to  give  me  for  these  three 
gowns."  "  I  afford  to  give  !"  said  Lydia  Sharpe.  "  Well, 
the  times  is  past,  to  be  sure,  and  greatly  changed,  since  ladies 
used  to  give,  but-  now  it's  their  maids  must  give — Then  sup- 
pose .  .  .  let's  see,  Ma'am,  for  the  three,  the  old  white  satin, 
and  the  amber  satin,  and  the  black  lace  ...  Why,  Ma'am, 
if  you'd  throw  me  the  pink  crape  into  the  bargain,  1  don't 
doubt  but  I  could  afford  to  give  you  nine  guineas,  Ma'am" — 
said  the  maid.  "  Then,  Lydia  Sharpe,  you  will  never  have 
them,  1  promise  you,"  cried  the  mistress — Nine  guineas !  how 
can  you  have  the  assurance  to  offer  me  such  a  sum  f  As  if  I 
had  never  bought  a  gown  in  my  life,  and  did  not  know  the 
value  or  price  of  any  thing — Do  yoa  take  me  for  a  fool  ?" 

44  Oh  dear  !  no,  Miss,  I'm  confident  that  you  know  the  val- 
ue and  price  to  the  uttermost  penny ;  but  only  you  forget  that 
there's  a  difference  betwixt  the  buying  and  selling  price  for 
ladies  ;  but  if  you  please,  Ma'am — I  would  do  any  thing  to 
oblige  and  accommodate  you— I  will  consult  the  Lady  Arling- 
tons' women,  Miss  Flora,  and  Miss  Pritchard,  who  is  judges 
in  this  line — most  honourable  appraisers — And  if  they  'praise 
the  articles,  on  inspection,  a  shilling  higher,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
submit  to  Uieir  jurisdiction — if  they  say   ten  guineas,  Ma'am, 
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you  shall  here  it,  for  I  love  to  be  at  a  word  and  a  blow— and 
to  do  every  thing  genteel— So  Til  step  and  consult  my  friends, 
Ma'am,  and  give  you  my  ultimatum  in  half  an  hour  " 

So  saying,  whilst  her  young  mistress  stood  flushed  and 
swelling  with  pride  and  anger,  which,  however,  the  sense  of 
her  own  convenience  and  interest  controlled,  the  maid  swept 
up  the  many  coloured  robes  in  her  arms,  and  carried  them  up 
the  back-stairs,  to  hold  her  consultation  with  her  friends,  the 
most  honourable  of  appraisers.  **  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Falconer,  returning  as  she  heard  the  maid  quit  the  room — 
"  Have  you  driven  your  bargain  for  the  loan  ?  Have  you 
raised  the  supplies."  u  No,  indeed,  Ma'am — for  Lydia  is 
grown  a  perfect  Jew — She  may  well  say  she  is  related  to 
Sharpe,  the  attorney — She  is  the  keenest — most  interested 
creature  in  the  world — and  grown  vfery  saucy  too." 

u  Like  all  those  people — my  dear,  but  one  can't  do  without 
them."  "  But  one  can  change  them." — u  But,  to  use  their  own 
language,  one  is  not  sure  of  bettering  oneself— and  then  their 
wages  are  to  be  paid — and  all  one's  little  family  secrets  are 
at  their  mercy."  "  It's  very  provoking — It  is  very  provok- 
ing"—-repeated  Miss  Georgiana,  walking  up  and  down  the 
room — "  Such  an  extortioner  ! — For  my  amber  satin,  and  my 
white  satin,  and  my  black  lace,  and  my  pink  crape,  only  nine 
guineas  !  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Ma'am  f  "  1  think, 
my  dear,  you  pay  a  prodigious  premium  for  ready  money  ; 
but  nine  guineas  will  dress  Zara  decently,  I  dare  say,  if  that's 
your  object."  "Nine  guineas !  Ma'am,  cried  Miss  Georgiana, 
Impossible— — I  can't  act  at  all — So  there's  an  end  of  the 
matter*"  "  Not  an  end  of  the  matter  •  •  •  quite" — said  Mrs. 
Falconer,  coolly — u  for  in  that  case  I  must  look  out  for  another 
Zara."  "  And  where  will  you  find  one,  Ma'am  f  w  The 
Lady  Aldingtons  have  both  fine  figures— and,  I  dare  say, 
would  either  of  them  oblige  me."  u  Not  they — Lady  Anne, 
with  her  indolence  and  her  languor— a  Lady  who  looks  as  if 
she  was  saying,  '  Quasha  tell  Quaco  to  tell  Fibba  to  pick  up 
this  pin  that  lies  at  my  foot ;'  do  you  think  she'd  get  a  part 
by  heart,  Ma'am,  to  oblige  you — or  that  she  could,  if  she 
would,  act  Zara  ? — no  more  than  she  could  fly  !" 

w  But  her  sister,  Lady  Frances,  would  and  could" — said 
Mrs.  Falconer — u  She  is  quick  enough,  and  1  know  she  longs 
to  try  Zara."  "  Longs  !— Lord,  Ma'am,  she  longs  for  fifty 
things  in  a  minute — Quick ! — Yes,  but  don't  depend  on  her,  I 
advise  you,  for  she  does  not  know,  for  two  seconds  together, 
what  she  would  have  or  what  she  would  do."  u  Then  1  have 
resource  in  one  who,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  disappoint  me 
or  any  body  else,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer—"  Who  can  you 
tnean,  Ma'am  ?"     "  Miss  Caroline  Percy — Count  Altenberg 
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put  it  into  my  headr— he  .qhsenredt  thai  she  wonM  took  tbt 
character  remarkably  well—and  I  will  write  to  her  directly*" 

Without  power  of  articulating,  Miss  Georgiana  Falcoac* 
Axed  her  eyes  upon  her  mother  far  some  moments* 

"  You  think  I  have  (opt  my  sqsses  this  morning— »l  thewjht, 
and  I  am  afraid  so  did  many  other  people,  that  you  bad  Tost 
y  gut's  last  night*  Another  such  scene,  your  friends  the  La^ji 
Arlington*  for  spectators,  you  are  ridiculous*  and,  of  course* 
undone  for  life  in  the  fashionable  world — Establishment*  and 
every  thing  else  that  is  desirable,  irrevocably  out  of  the  que*, 
tion— 1  am  surprised,  that  a  girl  of  your  understanding  and 
really  polished  manners,  Georgian*,  should,  the  moment  any* 
thing  crosses  or  vexes  yon,  show  no  more  command  of  tem* 
per,  grace,  or  dignity,  than  the  veriest  country  -girl*  When, 
things  go  wrong  do  you  see  me  lose  all  presence  of  mind ;  or 
father,  do  you  ever  see  me  change  a  muscle  of  my  counte- 
nance ?"  u  The  muscles  of  some  people's  countenance^ 
Ma'am,  1  suppose,  are  differently  made  from  others— Mi  do 
*>ill  change  with  my  feelings,, and  there  is  no  remedy,  for  n^y* 
feelings  unfortunately  are  uncommonly  acute."  "  That  is  a 
misfortune,  indeed,  Georgiana,  but  not  without  remedy  i  trust 
—If  you  will  take  my  advice  ,  .  .  ♦"  "  Were  you  ever  hk 
love,  Ma'am  ?" 

44  Prqperly— when  every  thing  was  settled  for  my  marriage 
—but  not  improperly,  or  it  might  never  have  come  to  my 
wedding-day — Headstrong  child,  listen  to  me,  or  you  will 
never  see  that  day  with  Count  Altenberg." 

"  Do  you  mean,  Ma'am,  to  ask  Miss  Caroline  Percy  to  play 
Zara  ?"  ';  I  will  answer  no  question,  Georgiana,  till  you  have 
heard  me  patiently,"  "  I  only  hope,  Ma'am,  you'll  put  it  in 
the  play-bill  .  .  •  .  or,  if  you  don't,  I  will — Zara — Miss 
Caroline  Percy — by  particular  desire  of  Count  Altenberg*" 

"  Whatever  I  do,  you  may  hope  and  be  assured,  Georgiana, 
shall  be  properly  done,9'  cried  Mrs*  Falconer,  rising  with  dig- 
nity— "  and,  since  you  are  not  disposed  to  listen  to  me,  I  shall 
leave  you  to  your  own  inventions,  and  go  and  write  my  notes." 

"  Lja,  Mamma  !  dear  Mamma  !  dearest  Mamma  !"  cried 
the  young  lady,  throwing  her  arms  round  her  mother,  and 
Stopping  her.  u  You  that  never  change  a  muscle  of  your 
countenance,  how  hasty  you  are  with  your  own  Georgian*— 
sit  down  and  Til  listen  patiently." 

Mrs.  Falconer  sealed  herself,  and  Miss  Georgiana  prepared 
to  listen  patiently,  armed  with  a  piece  of  gold  fringe,  which 
she  rolled  and  unrolled,  and  held  in  different  lights  and  vari- 
ed festoons  whilst  her  mother  spoke,  or  as  the  young  lady 

would  sajr — lectured* Mrs.  Falconer  was  too  well  aware 

of  the  impracticableness  of  her  daughter's  temper,  to  tell  her 
upon  this  occasion  the  whole  truth,  even  if  her  own  habits 
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would  have  permitted  tier  to  be  sincere.  She  never  mention- 
ed to  Georgiana,  that  she  had  totally  given  up  the  scheme  of 
marrying  her  to  Count  Altenberg,  and  that  she  was  thorough* 
ly  convinced  there  was  no  chance  of  her  winning  him  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  she  represented  to  the  young  lady,  that  the 
Count  had  only  a  transient  fancy  for  Miss  Caroline  Percy* 
which  would  never  come  to  any  serious  proposal,  unless  it 
wis  tippoaed  ;  that  in  a  short  time  they  should  go  to  Town, 
and  the  Count,  of  course,  would  return  with  Lord  OWbor- 
oogh  ;  then  the  game  would  be  in  her  own  hands,  provided, 
in  the  mean*  time,  Oeorgiana  should  conduct  herself  with  pru- 
dence and  temper,  and  let  no  creature  see  or  suspect  any  soft 
of  anxiety,  for  that  would  give  such  an  advantage  against  her, 
and  such  a  triumph  to  Caroline  and  her  friends,  who,  as  Mrs. 
Falconer  said,  were,  no  doubt,  aH  on  the  watcb  to  "  inter- 
pret," or  misinterpret,  u  motions,  looks,  and  eyes"— a  My 
dear,"  concluded  the  mother,  "  your  play  is  to  show  your- 
self always  easy  and  happy,  whatever  occurs — occupied  with 
other  things,  surrounded  by  other  admirers,  and  encouraging 
them  properly  .  •  .  .  .  properly  of  course  to  pique  the  jeal- 
ousy of  your  Count."  tt  My  Count !"— said  Georgians,  with 
half  a  smile— u  but,  Miss  .  .  .  .  You  Bay,  this  fancy  of  his 
will  pass  away— but  when  ?    When  P 

'*  You  young  people  always  say, '  tod  when  f  You  have  no 
idea  of  looking  forward — a  few  months,  a  year,  more  or  less, 
whet  does  k  signify  t  Georgiana,  are  you  in  such  imminent 
•danger  of  growing  old  or  ugly  ?"  Georgiana  turned  her  eyes 
involuntarily  towards  the  glass,  and  smiled*  u  But,  Ma'am, 
you  were  not  in  earnest  then  about  getting  another  Zara  f" 

"  The  offer  I  made — the  compliments  ]  paid  in  the  note  I 
wrote  this  morning,  were  all  necessary  to  cover  your  mistakes 
of  the  toight."  u  Made  !  Wrote  !"  cried  the  young  lady, 
with  terror  in  her  voice  and  eyes — Good  Heavens  !  mother, 
what  have  you  done  ?"  "  — ^— -  I  had  no  doubt  at  the  time 
I  wrote,"  continued  Mrs.  Falconer,  coolly,  u  I  had  no  other 
idea  but  that  Miss  Caroline  Percy  would  decline." 

"  Oh  !  Ma'am,"  cried  Georgiana,  half  crying,  then  stamp- 
ing with  passion.  "  Oh  !  Ma'am,  how  could  you  imagine,  or 
effect  to  imagine,  that  that  girl,  that  odious  girl  who  was  born 
to  be  my  plague,  with  all  her  affected  humility,  would  declint 
—decline  !— No,  she  will  be  transported  to  come  sweeping  in, 

in  gorgeous  tragedy— Zara  !  Marcia If  the  whole  family 

can  beg  or  borrow  a  dress  for  her,  we  are  undone — that's  our 

only  chance Oh !  mother,  what  possessed  you  to  do 

this?" 

tt  Gently,  pretty  Passionate,  and  trust  to  my  judgment  in 
fature,"  putting  into  her  daughter's  hand  Mrs.  Percy's  note. 
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44  Miss  Caroline  Percy  .  .  .  .  sorry  .  ...  out   of  ber 

power  ! Oh  !  charming  ! — a  fine  escape  !"  cried  Georgia- 

na,  delighted — u  You  may  be  sure  it  was  for  want  of  the  dress, 

though  .  .  •  Mamma" a  No  matter — but  about  yours,  my 

dear* u  Oh  !  yes,  Ma'am ;  my  dress ;  that's  the  only  diffi- 
culty now." 

u  I  certainly  wish  you,  my  darling,  to  appear- well,  especial- 
ly as  all  the  world  will  be  here— The  two  Clays,  by  the  by, 

here's  their  letter — they  come  to-morrow and  in 

short,  the  whole  world — But,  as  to  money,  there's  but  one 
way  of  putting  your  father  into  good  humour  enough  with 
you,  to  touch  upon  that  string" — 

44  One  way — well,  if  there  be  one  way — any  way" — 

"Petcalf!" 

44  Oh  !  Petcalf !  is  my  abhorrence 

44  There  is  the  thing ! — He  was  speaking  to  your  father  se- 
riously about  you,  and  your  father  sounded  me— I  said  yoo 
would  never  agree,  and  he  was  quite  displeased— that  and 
Mrs.  Sparkes'  bill  completely  overset  him.  Now,  if  you  had 
your  wish,  Georgiana — what  would  be  your  taste,  child  V* 

44  My  wish  !  My  taste — Oh  !  that  would  be  for  a  delicate, 
delicate,  soft,  sentimental  blue  satin,  with  silver  fringe,  looped 
with  pearl,  for  my  first  act,— and  in  my  last." 

44  Two  dresses.  Oh  !  you  extravagant !  Out  of  all  pos- 
sibility." 

44 1  am  only  wishing,  telling  you  my  taste,  dear  Mamma— 
You  know  there  must  be  a  change  of  dress,  in  the  last  act, 
for  Zara's  nuptials — Now  for  my  wedding  dress,  Mamma,  my 
taste  would  be — 

*  Shine  ovt,  appear,  be  foond,  my  tardy  Zart," 

in  bridal  white  and  silver.  You  know,  Ma'am,  I  am  only 
supposing."  "  Well  then,  supposition  for  supposition,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Falconer — "  Supposing  1  let  your  father  hope  that 
you  are  not  so  decided  to  abhor  poor  Petcalf  •  •  •  •" 

44  Oh  !  dear  Mamma,  I  am  so  persecuted  about  that  Petcalf 
....  and  compared  with  Count  Altenberg,  my  father  must 
be  blind,  or  think  me  an  idiot." 

44  Oh  !  between  him  and  the  Count,  there  is  no  comparison 

to  be  sure But  1  forgot  to  mention,  that  what  your 

father  builds  upon  is  our  poor  old  friend,  the  General's  death ; 
Clay  here,  in  a  postscript,  you  see,  mentions  the  gout  in  his 
stomach — So  I  am  afraid  he  is  as  good  as  pone,  as  your  father 
says,  and  then,  The  Lodge  in  Asia  Minor  is  certainly  a  pretty 
place  to  sit  down  upon,  if  one  could  do  no  better." 

44  But,  Ma'am,  the  Count's  vast  possessions  and  rank  !" 

44  I  grant  you  all  that,  my  dear  ;  but  our  present  object  is 
the  play — Zara's  royal  robes  cannot  be  bad  for  nothing,  you 
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know— —you  never  listened  to  my  infallible  means  of  ob- 
taining your  wish — 1  think  1  can  engage,  that  the  Commission- 
er will  not  refuse  us,  if  you  will  empower  me  to  say  to  him, 
that  by  this  time  twelvemonth,  if  nothing  better  offers  •  .  .  • 
mind  my  if—  Petcalf  shall  be  rewarded  for  his  constancy." 

"  If  ....  Oh  !  dear  me !  .  .  .  .  But  before  this  time 
twelvemontb-ihe  Count  .  .  .  ." 

44  Or  one  of  the  Clavs  might  offer,  and  in  that  case,  my  if 
brings  you  off  safe  with  your  father."  u  Well,  then,  Mamma, 
upon  condition  that  you  will  promise  me,  upon  your  word, 
you  will  lay  a  marked  emphasis  upon  your  if  ....  I  be- 
lieve, for  Zara's  sake,  I  must."  u  I  knew  you  would  behave 
at  last  like  a  sensible  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer — "  I'll  go  and 
speak  to  your  father  directly."  Mrs.  Falconer  thus  fairly 
gained  her  point,  by  setting  Georgiana's  passion  for  dress 
against  her  passion  for  Count  Altenberg  ;  and  having,  more- 
over, under  false  pretences,  extorted  from  the  young  lady 
mauy  promises  to  keep  her  temper  prudently,  and  to  be  upon 
the  best  terms  possible  with  her  rival ;  the  mother  went  away 
perfectly  satisfied  with  her  own  address. 

The  father  was  brought  to  perform  his  part,  not  without 
difficulty — Carte-blancbe  for  Zara's  sentimental  blue  and  bri- 
dal white  robes,  was  obtained,  silver  fringe  and  pearls  inclu- 
sive—The triumphant  Zara  rang  for  the  base  confidante  of 
her  late  distresses — Lydia  Sbarpe  re-entered,  with  the  four 
dresses  upon  sale  ;  but  she  and  her  guineas,  and  the  most 
honourable  appraisers,  all  were  treated  with  becoming  scorn 
—And,  as  Lydia,  obeyed  her  young  lady's  orders  to  replace 
her  clothes  in  her  wardrobe,  and  never  to  think  of  them  more, 
they  suddenly  rose  in  value  in  her  estimation,  and  she  repent- 
ed that  she  had  been  quite  so  much  of  an  extortioner.  She 
knew  the  difference  of  her  mistress's  tone,  when  disappointed 
or  successful,  and  guessed  that  supplies  had  been  obtained  by 
some  means  or  other—44  New  dresses,  1  smell,  are  the  order 
of  the  day,"  said  Lydia  Sharpe  to  herself— "  But  I'll  engage 
she  will  want  me  presently  to  make  them  up.     So  1  warrant  I 

won't  come  down  off  my  high  horse  till  1  see  why." 

"  Miss  Georgiana  Fa^oner,  Ma'am,  I  beg  pardon— you  are 
the  mistress — 1  meant  otJy  to  oblige  and  accommodate  when 
called  upon — but  if  I'm  not  wanted  .  ...  I'm  not  wanted — 
and  I  hope  ladies  will  find  them  that  will  be  more  abler  and 
willinger  to  serve  them."  So  saying,  half  flouncing,  half 
pouting,  she  retired — Her  young  mistress,  aware  that  Lydia's 
talents  and  expeditious  performance,  as  a  mantua-maker  and  a 
milliner,  were  essential  to  the  appearance  of  Zara,  suppres- 
sed her  own  resentment,  submitted  to  her  maid's  insolence, 
and  brought  her  into  humour  again  that  night,  by  a  present  of 
the  famous  white  satin. 
41 
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In  doe  time,  consequently,  the  Turkish  dresses  were  in 

great  forwardness Lest  we  should  never  get  to  the  play, 

we  forbear  to  relate  all  the  various  frettings,  jealousies,  clash- 
ing vanities,  and  petty  quarrels,  which. occurred  between  the 
actresses  and  their  friends,  during  the  getting  up  of  this  piece 
and  its  rehearsals.  We  need  mention  only,  that  the  seeds  of 
irreconcileable  dislike  were  sown  at  this  time  between  the  Miss 
Falconers  and  their  dear  friends,  the  Lady  Arlingtons — There 
was  some  difficulty  made  by  Lady  Anne  about  lending  her 
diamond  crescent  for  Zara's  turban  j  Miss  Georgiana  could 
never  forgive  this — And  Lady  Frances,  on  her  part,  was  prop 
▼oked,  beyond  measure,  by  an  order  from  the  Duke,  her  un- 
cle, forbidding  her  to  appear  on  the  stage — She  had  somerea* 
son  to  suspect,  that  this  order  came  in  consequence  of  a 
treacherous  paragraph  in  a  letter  of  Georgiana's  to  Lady 
Trant,  which  went  round,  through  Lady  Jane  Granville,  to 
the  Duke,  who,  otherwise,  as  Lady  Frances  observed,  "  in 
the  midst  of  his  politics,  might  never  have  heard  a  word  of 
the  matter." 

Mrs.  Falconer  had  need  of  all  her  power  over  the  muscles 
Of  her  face,  and  all  her  address,  in  these  delicate  and  difficult 

circumstances. Her  daughter  Arabella,  too  !—  was  sullen, 

the  young  lady  was  subject  to  her  brother  John's  fit  of  obsti- 
nacy. For  some  time  she  could  nol  be  brought  to  undertake 
the  part  of  Selima,  and  no  other  Selima  was  to  be  had.-— 
She  did  hot  see  why  she  should  condescend  to  play  the  confi- 
dante for  Georgiana's  Zara — Why  she  was  to  be  sacrificed  to 
her  sister  5  and  Sir  Robert  Percy,  her  admirer,  not  even  to 
be  invited,  because  th*  other  Percys  were  to  come n 

Mrs.  Falconer  plied  her  well  with  flattery,  through  Colo- 
nel Spandrill ;  and,  at  last,  Arabella  was  pacified  by  a  prom- 
ise, tnat  the  following  week  u  Love  in  a  Village,"  or  u  The 
Lord  of  the  Manor" — should  be  acted,  in  which  she  should 
choose  her  part,  and  in  which  her  voice  and  musical  talents 
would  be  brought  forward, — and  Sir  Robert  Percy  and  his 
friends  should  be  the  principal  auditors. 

Recovered,  or  partly  recovered  from  b*r  fit  of  the  su  liens, 
she  was  prevailed  upon  to  say,  she  won**  try  what  she  could 
do  in  Selima.  The  parts  were  lean*  by  heart ;  the  dresses, 
after  innumerable  alterations,  finished  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  drama.  Their  quarrels,  and 
the  quarrels  of  their  friends  and  of  their  servants,  male  and 
female,  were  at  last  hushed  to  temporary  repose,  and— the 

Seat,  the*  important  day  arrived.  The  preceding  evening, 
rs.  Falconer,  as  she  sat  quite  exhausted  in  the  green  room, 
was  beard  to  declare,  she  was  so  tired,  that  she  would  not  go 
through  the  same  thing  again,  for  one  month,  to  be  Queen  of 
England. 
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CHAPTER   XXVm. 

Thb  theatre  at  Falconer-Court  was  not  very  spacious,  but 
it  was  elegantly  fitted  up,  extremely  well  lighted,  and  had  a 
flood  effect.  There  was  a  brilliant  audience,  an  excellent 
band  of  music,  and  the  whole  had  a  gay  and  festive  appear* 
ance.  The  Percy  family,  as  they  came  from  a  great  distance, 
were  late*  The  house  was  crowded*  Mrs.  Falconer  was 
obliged  to  seat  Mrs*  Percy  and  her  daughters  with  the  Lady 
Arlingtons  on  a  bench  upon  the  stage*  A  conspicuous  situa- 
tion, which  had  been  reserved  for  their  Ladyships* 

Every  eye  instantly  turned  upon  the  beautiful  Caroline. 
She  bore  the  gaze  of  public  admiration  with  a  blushing  dig- 
nity, which  interested  every  body  in  her  favour* Count 

.Altenberg,  who  had  anxiously  expected  the  moment  of  her 
arrival,  was,  however,  upon  his  guard*  Knowing  that  be  was 
watched  by  Mrs*  Falconer's  friends,  he  was  determined  that 
his  secret  thoughts  should  not  be  seen*  One  involuntary 
glance  he  gave,  but  immediately  withdrew  his  eye,  and  con* 
tinued  his  conversation  with  the  gentleman  next  to  him*  Af- 
ter a  few  moments  had  elapsed,  he  could  indulge  himself  in 
looking  at  Caroline  unobserved,  for  the  gaze  of  public  admi- 
ration is  as  transient  as  it  is  eager*  It  is  surprising  how  short 
a  time  any  face,  however  beautiful,  engages  numbers,  who 
meet  together  to  be  seen*  The  audience  were  now  happily 
full  of  themselves,  arranging  their  seats,  and  doing  civilities  to 
those  of  their  friends  who  were  worthy  of  notice* 

44  Lady  Trant !  won't  your  Ladyship  sit  in  the  front  row?" 

44  I'm  vastly  well,  thank  you."  u  Lady  Kew,  1  am  afraid 
you  won't  see  over  my  head."  44  Oh !  I  assure  yoti  •  •  •  •  • 
perfectly  ....  perfectly  *  .  .  ."  u  Colonel  Spandrill,  I'll 
trouble  you  *  *  •  •  my  shawl  •  •  •  •"  "  Clay,  lend  me  your 
opera-glass. How  did  you  leave  all  at  Bath  ?" 

44  I'm  so  glad  that  General  Petcalf's  gout  in  his  stomach  did 
not  carry  him  off— for  young  Petcalf  could  not  have  acted, 

you  know,  tonight Mrs.  Harcourt  is  trying  to  catch  your 

eye,  Lady  Kew." 

All  those  who  were  new  to  the  theatre  at  Falconer-Court, 
or  who  were  not  intimate  with  the  family,  were  in  great  anx- 
iety to  inform  themselves  on  one  important  point,  Wore  the 
prologue  should  begin.  Stretching  to  those  who  were,  or  had 
the  reputation  of  Mug  good  authorities,  they  asked  in  whia- 
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pers,  "  Do  you  know  if  there  is  to  be  any  clapping  of  bands? 
— Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  allowable  to  say  any  thing  ?" 

It  seems,  that  at  some  private  theatres  loud  demonstrations 
of  applause  were  forbidden.  It  was  thought  more  genteel  to 
approve  and  admire  in  silence,  thus  to  draw  the  line  between 
professional  actors  and  actresses,  and  gentlemen  and  lady 
performers.  JJpoo  trial,  however,  in  some  instances,  it  had 
been  found,  that  the  difference  was  sufficiently  obvious,  with- 
out marking  it  by  any  invidious  distinction.  Young  and  old 
amateurs  have  acknowledged,  that  the  silence,  however  gen- 
tee),  was  so  dreadfully  awful,  that  tbey  preferred  even  the 
noise  of  vulgar  acclamations.  The  cup  of  flattery  was  found 
so  sweet,  that  objections  were  no  longer  made  to  swallowing 
it  in  public. 

The  overture  finished,  the  prologue,  which  was  written  by 
Mr.  Seebright,  was  received  with  merited  applause.  And, 
after  a  buzz  of  requests  and  promises  for  copies,  the  bouse 
was  silent — the  curtain  drew  up,  and  the  first  appearance  of 
Zara,  in  the  delicate  sentimental  blue  satin,  was  nailed  with 
plaudits  long  and  loud — plaudits,  which  were  reiterated  at  the 
end  of  her  first  speech,  which  was,  indeed,  extremely  well  re- 
cited. Count  Altenberg  leaned  forward  and  seemed  to  listen 
with  delight ;  then  stood  up,  and  several  times  renewed  his 
pluu<iiu_;  at  first,  with  an  appearance  of  timidity,  afterwards, 
with  decision  and  energy.  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  really 
played  uncommonly  well,  so  that  he  could,  without  flattery, 
applaud  :  and  if  he  did  exaggerate  a  little  in  the  expression 
of  his  admiration,  he  deemedit  allowable.  He  had  another 
object.  He  was  absolutely  determined  to  see  whether  or  not 
Caroline  was  capable  of  the  mean  passions,  which  had  disgust- 
ed him  in  her  rival.  He  reflected,  that  he  had  seen  her  on- 
ly when  she  was  triumphant ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  know 
how  she  would  appear  in  different  circumstances.  Of  ber  high 
intellectual  endowments,  be  could  not  doubt,  but  temper  is  not 
always  a  blessing  given  to  the  fair,  or  even  to  the  wise.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  a  gallant  man  should  think  of  a  beau- 
ty's temper  ;  and,  probably,  if  Count  Altenberg  had  consid- 
ered Caroline  only  as  a  beauty,  be  would  not  have  troubled 
himself  to  make,  on  this  point,  any  severe  and  dangerous 
scrutiny. 

The  play  went  on — Zara  sustaining  the  interest  of  the 
scene.      She  was  but  feebly  supported  by  the  sulky  Seltma, 

and  the  other  parts  were  but  ill  performed. The  faults 

common  to  unpractised  actors  occurred.  One  of  Osman's 
arms  never  moved,  and  the  other  sawed  the  air  perpetually, 
as  if  in  pure  despite  of  Hamlet's  prohibition.  Tnen,  in  cros- 
sing over,  Osman  was  continually  entangled  in  Zara's  robe  ; 
or,  when  standing  still,  she  was  obliged  to  twitch  her  train 
thrice  before  she  could  get  it  from  beneath  his  leaden  feet. 
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When  confident  that  be  could  repeat  a  speech  fluently,  he  was 
apt  to  turn  bis  back  upon  his  mistress  ;  or,  when  be  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  listen  to  his  mistress,  be  would  regularly 
turn  his  back  upon  the  audience.  But  all  these  are  defects 
permitted  by  the  license  of  a  private  theatre,  allowable  by 
courtesy  to  gentlemen-actors  ;  and  things  went  on  as  well  as 
could  be  expected.  Osman  had  not  his  part  by  heart,  but 
still  Zara  covered  all  deficiencies.  And  Osman  aid  no  worse 
than  other  Osmans  had  done  before  him,  till  he  came  to  the 
long  speech,  beginning  with, 

a  The  Sultans,  my  great  nneeitors,  bequeathed 

«*  Their  empire  to  me,  but  their  testes  they  gere  not." 

Powerful  prompting  got  him  through  the  first  six  lines  de- 
cently enough,  till  he  came  to 

" wasting  teaderness  in  wild  profafcm, 

*  I  might  look  down  to  my  seirovndedseet, 


At  this  he  bungled  sadly — his  hearing  suddenly  failing  as 

well  as  his  memory,  there  was  a  dead  stop. In  vain  the 

prompter,  the  scene-shifter,  the  candle-snuffer,  as  loud  as  they 
could,  and  much  louder  than  they  ought,  reiterated  the  next 
sentence, 


*  Serenely  slothfaL' 


It  was  plain  that  Osman  could  not  speak,  nor  was  he  "  se- 
rene." He  had  begun,  as  in  dangers  great  he  was  wont,  to 
kick  his  left  ancle-bone  rapidly  with  his  right  heel ;  and 
through  the  pomp  of  Osman's  oriental  robes  and  turban  young 

Petcalf  stood  confessed. He  threw  back  an  angry  look  at 

the  prompter, — Zara,  terrified,  gave  up  all  for  lost.  The  two 
Lady  Ariingtons  retreated  behind  the  scenes  to  laugh.  The 
polite  audience  struggled  not  to  smile.  Count  Altenberg  at 
this  moment  looked  at  Caroline,  who,  instead  of  joining  in  the 
laugh,  showed  by  her  countenance  and  manner  the  most  good- 
natured  sympathy.  Zara,  recovering  her  presence  of  mind, 
swept  across  the  stage  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  bide  from  view 
her  kicking  Sultan  ;  and  as  she  passed,  she  whispered  the 
line  to  him  so  distinctly,  that  he  caught  the  sound,  left  off 
kicking,  went  on  with  his  speech,  and  all  was  well  again. 
Count  Altenberg  forgot  to  job  in  the  cheering  plaudits,  he  was 
so  much  charmed  at  that  instant  by  Caroline's  smile. 

Fortunately  for  Zara,  and  for  the  audience,  in  the  next 
scenes  the  part  of  Lusignan  was  performed  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  well  used  to  acting — though  he  was  not  a  man 
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of  any  extraordinary  capacity,  yet,  from  his  habit  of  ike  boards, 
and  his  being  perfect  is  his  part,  he  now  seemed  quite  a  supe- 
rior person.  It  was  found  unaccountably  easier  to  act  with 
this  son  of  labour,  than  with  any  other  of  the  gentlemen-per- 
formers, though  they  were  all  natural  geniuses. 

The  moment  Zara  appeared  with  Lusignan,  her  powers 
shone  forth — nothing  spoiled  the  illusion,  the  attention  of  the 
audience  was  fixed,  their  interest  was  sustained,  their  feelings 
touched.  The  exercise  of  the  fan  ceased  in  the  front  rows, 
glasses  of  lemonade  were  held  untasted,  and  nobody  consult- 
ed the  playbill.  Excited  by  success,  sympathy,  and  ap- 
plause the  most  flattering,  Zara  went  on  with  increasing  eclat. 

Meanwhile  the  Percy  family,  who  were  quite  intent  upon 
the  play,  began  to  find  their  situation  disagreeable  from  some 
noise  behind  the  scenes.  A  party  of  ladies,  among  whom 
was  Lady  Frances  Arlington,  stood  whispering  so  loud  close 
to  Caroline,  that  their  voices  were  beard  by  her  more  distinct- 
ly than  those  of  the  actors.  Lady  Frances  stood  half  bid 
between  the  side-scenes,  holding  a  little  white  dog  in  her  arms. 

"  Hush  !"  cried  her  Ladyship,  putting  her  fingers  on  her 
lips,  ber  companions  became  silent  instantly.  The  house  was 
now  in  profound  attention.  /£ara  was  in  the  midst  of  her  fa- 
vourite speech, 

*  Would  yon  learn  more,  and  open  all  my  heart  f 
u  Know  then  that  spite  of  thli  renewed  Injustice, 
u  I  do  not    cannot    wish  to  lore  you  lea  $ 
u  —That  long  before  you  looked  so  low  as  Zara, 
"  She  fare  her  heart  to  Otman." 

At  the  name  of  Osman,  the  dog  started  and  struggled,  Lady 
Frances  appeared  to  restrain  him,  but  he  ran  on  the  stage- 
leaped  up  on  Zara — and  at  the  repetition  of  the  name  of  Os- 
man,  sat  down  on  his  hind  legs,  begged  with  his  fore  paws, 
and  began  to  whine  in  such  a  piteous  manner,  that  the  whole 
audience  were  on  the  brink  of  laughter — Zara,  and  all  ber 
attendants  and  friends,  lost  their  presence  of  mind.  Caro- 
line sprang  forward  quite  across  the  stage,  caught  the  dog  in 

her  arms  and  carried  him  off Count  Altenberg,  no  longer 

master  of  himself,  clapped  his  hands,  and  the  whole  house 
resounded  with  applause.  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  misun- 
derstood the  cause  of  the  plaudits,  imagined  that  she  was  en- 
cored, cast  down  her  eyes  ;  and,  as  soon  as  there  was  silence, 
advanced  and  recommenced  her  speech,  of  which  Count  Al- 
tenberg did  not  hear  one  word. 

This  malicious  trick  had  been  contrived  by  Lady  Frances 
Arlington,  to  revenge  herself  on  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  for 
having  prevented  her  from  taking  a  part  in  the  play.  Her 
Ladyship  had,  in  the  course  of  the  rehearsals,  privately  drill- 
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ed  her  dog  to  answer  to  the  name  of  Osman^  when  that  name 
was  pronounced  in  Zara's  tragic  tone.  The  dog  had  been 
kept  out  of  the  way  till  Zara  was  in  the  midst  of  that  speech 
in  which  she  calls  repeatedly  on  the  name  of  Osman.  This 
trick  had  been  so  well  contrived,  that  all  but  those  who  were 
in  the  secret,  imagined  that  the  appearance  of  the  dog  at  this 
unlucky  moment  hacT  been  accidental.  The  truth  began  in- 
deed to  be  soon  whispered  in  confidence. 

But  to  return  to  Count  Altenberg.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  play,  when  the  idea  of  trying  Caroline's  temper  had 
occurred  to  him  he  had  felt  some  anxiety  lest  all  the  high  ex- 
pectations he  had  formed,  all  the  bright  enchantment  should 
Vanish.  In  the  first  act  he  had  begun  by  joining  timidly  in 
the  general  applause  of  Zara,  dreading  lest  Caroline  should 
not  be  blessed  with  that  temper,  which  could  bear  the  praises 
of  a  rival  u  with  unwounded  ear."  But  the  Count  applaud- 
ed with  more  confidence  in  the  second  act,  during  the  third 
was  quite  at  his  ease ;  and  in  the  fifth,  could  not  forgive  himself 
for  having  supposed  hpossible,  that  Caroline  could  be  liable 
to  any  of  the  foibleFof  her  sex. 

In  the  mean  time  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer,  in  high  spirits, 
intoxicated  with  vanity,  was  persuaded  that  the  Count  had 
returned  to  his  senses  ;  and  so  little  did  she  know  of  his  char- 
acter, or  of  the  human  heart,  as  to  expect  that  a  declaration 
of  love  would  soon  follow  this  public  profession  of  admiration. 
Such  was  the  confusion  of  her  ideas,  that  she  was  confident 
Zara  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  Countess  of  Altenberg, 

After  the  play  was  over,  and  a  thousand  compliments  had 
been  paid  and  received,  most  of  the  company  called  for  their* 
carriages.  The  house  emptied  fast :  there  remained  only  a 
select  party,  who  were  to  stay  supper.  They  soon  adjourned 
to  the  green-room  to  repeat  their  tribute  of  applause  to  the  ac- 
tors. High  in  the  miost  stood  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer,  re- 
ceiving incense  from  a  crowd  of  adorers.  As  Count  Alten- 
berg approached,  she  assumed  a  languishing  air  of  softness 
and  sensibility.  The  Count  said  all  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected,  but  his  compliments  did  not  seem  quite  to  satisfy 
the  lady.  She  was  in  hopes  that  he  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing more  to  her  taste,  when  French  Clay  pressed  forward, 
which  he  did  with  an  air  neither  French  nor  English.  He 
protested,  that  he  could  not  have  conceived  it  possible  for 
the  powers  of  any  actress  upon  earth  to  interest  him  for  the 
English  Zara,  "  but  you,  Madam,"  said  he,  "  have  done  the 
impossible.  And  now  I  should  die  content,  if  I  could  see 
your  genius  do  justice  to  Zaire.  How  you  weuld  shine  in 
the  divine  original,  when  you  could  do  such  wonders  for  a 
miserable  translation." 
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Several  gentlemen,  and  among  others  Mr.  Percy,  would  not 
allow  that  the  English  translation  deserved  to  be  called  mis- 
erable. "  The  wrong  side  of  the  tapestry  we  cannot  expect 
should  be  quite  equal  to  the  right  side,"  said  he  ;  "  Voltaire 
pointed  out  a  few  odd  ends  here  and  there,  which  disfigured  the 
work,  and  required  to  be  cut  off;  but  upon  the  whole,  if  I  re- 
collect, he  was  satisfied  with  the  piece  and  complimented  Mr. 
Hill  upon  having  preserved  the  general  design,  spirit,  and 
simplicity  of  the  original."  "  Mere  politeness  in  M.  de  Vol- 
taire !"  replied  French  Clay,  u  but,  in  effect,  Zaire  is  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  any  thing  more  than  being  done  into  En- 
glish. For  example,  will  any  body  have  the  goodness  to  tell 
me,"  said  he,  looking  round,  and  fixing  his  look  of  appeal  on 
Miss  Caroline  Percy  .  .  .  .  "  how  would  you  translate  the 
famous  " 4  Zaire  ! — vous  pleurez  P  "  "  Is  not  it  translated  ?" 
said  Caroline,  u  by  4  Zara  !  you  weep  P  " — u  Ah  i  pardonnez 
moi  /"  cried  French  Clay,  with  a  shrug  meant  to  be  French, 
but  which  English  shoulders  could  not  cleverly  execute — 
44  Ah  !  pardomuz  !  to  my  ears  now  that  says  nothing."  u  To 
our  feelings  it  said  a  great  deal  just  now,"  said  Caroline, 
looking  at  Zara  in  a  manner  which  was  lost  upon  her  feelings, 
but  not  upon  Count  A I  ten  berg's.  "  Ah  !  indubitably  I  admit," 
cried  Mr.  Clay,  u  La  btauti  est  toujour*  dans  son  pays,  and 
tears  fortunately  need  no  translation, — but  when  we  come  to 
words,  you  will  allow  me,  Ma'am,  that  the  language  of  fine 
feeling  is  absolutely  untranslatable,  untrcmsfusibk." 

Caroline  seemed  to  wish  to  avoid  being  drawn  forward  to 
further  discussion,  but  Mr.  Clay  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  soft 
condescension — u  Your  silence  flatters  me  with  the  hope, 
Ma'am,  that  we  agree  f  Caroline  could  not  submit  to  this  in- 
terpretation of  her  silence,  and  blushing,  but  without  being 
disconcerted,  she  answered,  that  she  had  always  heard,  and 
believed,  it  was  the  test  of  true  feeling,  as  of  true  wit,  that  it 
can  be  easily  understood,  and  that  its  language  is  universal. 

44  If  I  had  ever  doubted  that  truth,"  said  Count  Altenberg, 
"  I  should  have  been  convinced  of  it  by  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  this  night." 

Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  bowed  her  head  graciously  to  the 
Count,  and  smiled,  and  sighed.  Lady  Frances  Arlington  and 
Rosamond  smiled  at  the  same  moment,  for  they  perceived  by 
the  universal  language  of  the  eye, — that  what  Count  Alten- 
berg said  was  not  intended  for  the  lady,  who  took  it  so  de- 
cidedly to  herself.  This  was  the  second  time  this  night,  that 
Miss  Georgiana  Falconer's  vanity  had  appropriated  to  herself 
a  compliment,  in  which  she  h^d  no  share.  Yet,  even  at  this 
moment,  which,  as  she  conceived,  was  a  moment  of  triumph, 
while  she  was  encircled  by  adorers,  while  the  voice  of  praise 
yet  vibrated  in  her  ears,  she  felt  anguish  at  perceiving  the  se- 
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fenity  of  her  rival's  countenance  ;  and,  however  strange  it 
may  appear,  actually  envied  Caroline  for  not  being  envious. 

Mrs.  Falconer,  skilled  in  every  turn  of  her  daughter's  tem- 
per, which  she  was  now  obliged  to  follow  and  humour,  or  dex- 
terously to  counteract,  (est  it  should  ruin  all  schemes  for  her 
establishment,  saw  the  cloud  gathering  on  Zara's  brow,  and 
immediately  fixed  the  attention  of  the  company  upon  the 
beauty  of  her  dress,  and  the  fine  folds  of  her  velvet  train. 
She  commenced  lamentations  on  the  difference  between  En- 
glish and  French  velvets.  French  Clay,  as  she  had  foreseen, 
took  up  the  word,  and  talked  of  velvets  till  supper  was  an- 
nounced. 

When  Mrs.  Falconer  attended  Lady  Trant  and  Lady  Kew 
to  their  rooms,  a  nocturnal  conference  was  held  in  Lady 
Trent's  apartment,  where,  of  course,  in  the  most  confidential 
manner,  their  Ladyships  sat  talking  over  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  of  some  matters  too  interesting  to  be  spoken  of  in 
general  society.  They  began  to  congratulate  Mrs.  Falconer 
upon  the  impression  which  Zara  had  made  on  Count  Alten- 
berg.  But  the  wily  mother  repressed  their  premature  felicita- 
tions. She  protested  "  she  was  positively  certain,  that  the 
person  in  question  had  now  no  thoughts  of  Georgiana,  such  as 
their  Ladyships'  partiality  to  her  might  lead  them  to  suppose. 
And  now,  when  the  business  was  over,  she  might  venture  to 
declare,  that  nothing  could  have  persuaded  her  to  let  a  daugh- 
ter of  hers  marry  a  foreigner.  She  should  have  been  sorry 
to  give  offence  to  such  an  amiable  and  well  informed  young 
nobleman ;  and  she  really  rejoiced,  that,  if  her  sentiments 
had  been as  no  doubt  by  a  person  of  his  penetra- 
tion they  must  have  been,  discovered,  Count  Altenberg  had 
taken  the  hint  without  being  offended.  Indeed  she  had  felt 
it  a  point  of  conscience  to  let  the  truth  be  seen  time  enough, 
to  prevent  his  coming  to  a  downright  proposal,  and  having 
the  mortification  of  an  absolute  refusal.  Other  mothers,  she 
knew,  might  feel  differently  about  giving  a  daughter  to  a  for- 
eigner, and  other  young  ladies  might  feel  differently  from  her 
Georgiana.  Where  there  was  so  great  an  establishment  in 
prospect,  and  rank,  and  fashion,  and  figure,  to  say  nothing  of 
talents,  it  could  hardly  be  expected,  that  such  temptations 
should  be  resisted  in  a  certain  family,  where  it  was  so  very  de- 
sirable, and  indeed  necessary,  to  get  a  daughter  married  with- 
out a  portion.  Mrs.  Falconer  declared,  "  that  on  every  ac- 
count she  should  rejoice,  if  things  should  happen  to  turn  out 
so.  The  present  object  was  every  way  worthy,  and  charm- 
ing. She  was  a  young  lady  for  whom,  even  from  the  little 
she  had  seen  of  her,  she  confessed  she  felt  uncommonly  inter- 
ested,— putting  relationship  out  of  the  question." 
42 
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Thus  having  with  able  generalship  secured  a  retreat  for 
herself  and  for  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Falconer  retired  to  rest. 

Early  the  next  morning,  one  of  Lord  Oldborough's  grooms 
brought  a  note  for  Mr.  Percy.  Commissioner  Falconer's 
confidential  servant  took  the  note  immediately  up  to  his  mas- 
ter's bedchamber,  to  inquire,  whether  it  would  be  proper  to 
waken  Mr.  Percy  to  give  it  to  him,  or  to  make  the  groom  wait 
till  Mr.  Percy  should  come  down  to  breakfast. 

The  Commissioner  sat  up  in  his  bed,  rubbed  his  eyes,  read 
the  direction  of  the  note,  many  times  turned  end  returned  it, 
and  desired  to  see  the  man  who  brought  it.  The  groom  was 
shown  in. 

44  How  is  my  Lord's  gout  f  "  Quite  well,  Sir — my  Lord 
was  out  yesterday  in  the  park, — both  a  horseback  and  afoot." 

44 1  am  very  happy  to  hear  it.     And  pray  did  any  despatch- A 
es  come  last  night  from  Town,  can  you  tell,  Sir  f" — "  I  really 
can'tparticulany  say,  Sir, — 1  was  out  with  the  horses." 

44  But  about  this  note  V  said  the  Commissioner. 

The  result  of  the  cross-examination  that  followed  gave  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  note  contained  an  invitation  to  break- 
fast, u  because  he  had  heard  Mr.  Rodney,  my  Lord's  own 
fentleman,  tell  the  man  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  at 
reakfast,  that  my  Lord  would  breakfast  in  his  own  room,  and 
expected  a  friend  to  breakfast  with  him.    u  A  friend — Hum ! 

Was  there  no  ndte  to  me  t — no  message  T" u  None,  Sir — 

as  1  know." 

44  Very  extraordinary." Mr.  Falconer  inclined  to  keep 

the  man  till  breakfast  time,  but  he  would  not  be  kept — he  had 
orders  to  return  with  an  answer  immediately  ;  and  he  had 
been  on  the  fidgets  all  the  time  the  Commissioner  had  been 
detaining  him  ;  for  Lord  Oldborough's  messengers  could  not 
venture  to  delay — The  note  was  consequently  delivered  to 
Mr.  Percy  immediately,  and  Mr.  Percy  went  to  breakfast  at 
Clermont-Park.  The  Commissioner's  breakfast  was  spoiled 
bv  the  curiosity  this  invitation  excited,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
chew  green  tea  for  the  heart-burn  with  great  diligence. 
Meantime  the  company  were  all  talking  the  play  over  and 
over  again,  till  at  last,  when  even  Zara  appeared  satiated  with 
the  subject,  the  conversation  diverged  a  little  to  other  topics. 
Unluckily  French  Clay  usurped  so  large  a  portion  of  atten- 
tion, that  Count  Altenberg's  voice  was  for  some  time  scarcely 
heard — The  contrast  was  striking  between  a  really  well  bred 
polished  foreigner,  and  a  man,  who,  having  kept  bad  company 
abroad,  and  having  formed  himself  on  a  few  bad  models, pre- 
sented an  exaggerated  imitation  of  those  who  were  ridiculouf, 
detested,  or  unknown,  in  good  society  at  Paris  ;  and  whom 
he  nation  would  utterly  disclaim  as  representatives  of  their 
morals  or  manners.— —At  this  ^period  of  their  acquaintance 
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with  Count  Altenberg,  every  circumstance  which  drew  out 
his  character,  tastes,  and  opinions,  was  interesting  to  the  Per- 
cy family  in  general,  and  in  particular  to  Caroline.  The  most 
common-place  and  disagreeable  characters  often  promoted 
this  purpose,  and  thus  afforded  means  of  amusement,  and  ma- 
terials tor  reflection.  Towards  the  end  of  breakfast,  the 
newspapers  were  brought  in — The  Commissioner,  who  had 
wondered  frequently  what  could  make  them  so  late,  seized 
upon  the  government  paper  directly,  which  he  pocketed  and 
retired,  after  handing  other  newspapers  to  Count  Altenberg, 
and  to  the  Mr.  Clays.  English  Clay,  setting  down  his  well 
sugared  cup  of  tea,  leaving  a  happily  prepared  morsel  of  ham 
and  bread  and  butter  on  his  plate,  turned  his  back  upon  the 
ladies  ;  and  comfortably  settling  himself  with  his  arm  over 
his  chair,  and  the  light  full  upon  London  news,  began  to  read 
to  himself.  Count  Altenberg  glanced  at  Continental  news,  as 
he  unfolded  his  paper,  but  instantly  turned  to  Gazette  Extraor- 
dinary,  which  he  laid  before  Mrs.  Falconer.  She  requested 
him,  if  it  was  not  too  much  trouble,  to  read  it  aloud — "  1  hope 
my  foreign  accent  will  not  make  it  unintelligible,"  said  he, 
.  and  without  further  preface,  or  considering  how  he  was  to  ap- 
pear himself,  he  obeyed.  Though  he  had  not  a  perfectly  En- 
flish  accent,  he  showed  that  he  had  a  thoroughly  English 
eart,  by  the  joy  and  pride  he  took  in  reading  an  account  of 
a  great  victory. 

English  Clay  turned  round  upon  his  chair;  and  setting  his 
arms  a  kirabo,  with  the  newspaper  still  fast  m  his  hand,  and 
his  elbow  sticking  out  across  Lady  Anne  Arlington,  sat  facing 
the  Count,  and  listening  to  htm  with  a  look  of  surprise—* 

44  Why,  d m'me,  but  you're  a  good  fellow  after  all !" — 

exclaimed  he,        «"  though  you  are  not  an  Englishman  !" 

44  By  the  mother's  side,  I  am,  Sir,"  replied  Count  Alten- 
berg.   *  I  may  boast  that  I  am  at  least  half  an  Englishman." 

44  Half,  is  better  than  the  whole,"  said  French  Clay,  scorn- 
fully.    "  By  the  Lord,  1  could  have  sworn,  his  mother,  or 

some  of  his   blood,  English,"  cried  English  Clay "  I  beg 

tout  pardon,  Ma'am— 'fraid  1  annoy  y6ur  Ladyship?"  added 
he,  perceiving  that  the  Lady  Anne  haughtily  retreated  from 
his  offending  elbow. 

Then  sensible  of  having  committed  himself  by  his  sudden 
burst  of  feeling,  he  coloured  all  over,  took  up  his  tea,  drank 
as  if  he  wished  to  hide  his  face  for  ever  in  the  cup, — recov- 
ered his  head  with  mighty  effort — turned  i*ound  again  to  his 
newspaper,  and  was  coTd  aud  silent  as  before.— —His  brother 
meanwhile  was,  or  affected  to  be,  more  intent  upon  some  eau 
sucrte,  that  he  was  preparing  for  himself,  than  upon  the  fate 
of  the  array  and  navV  of  Spain  or  England. — —Rising  frote 
he  breakfast-table   he  went  into  the  adjoining  room,  and 
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threw  himself  at  full  length  upon  a  sofa Lady  Frances 

Arlington,  who  detested  politics,  immediately  followed,  and 
led  the  way  to  a  work-table,  round  which  the  ladies  gathered, 
and  formed  themselves  in  a  few  minutes  into  a  committee  of 
dress,  all  speaking  at  once ;  Count  A 1  ten  berg  went  with  the 
ladies  out  of  the  breakfast-room,  where  English  Clay  would 
have  been  happy  to  have  remained  alone;  but  being  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  the  servants,  he  could  not  enjoy 
peaceable  possession,  and  he  was  compelled  also  to  follow  : — 

felting  as  far  as  he  could  from  the  female  committee,  be  took 
'etcalf  into  a  window  to  talk  of  horses,  and  commenced  a 
history  of  the  thousand  colts  of  Regulus,  and  of  the  plates 
they  had  won. 

French  Clay,  rising  from  the  sofa,  and  adjusting  his  cravat 
at  a  looking  glass,  carelessly  said,  addressing  himself  to  Count 
Altenberg, — u  I  think,  M.  le  Comte,  I  heard  you  say  some- 
thing about  public  feelings*  Now,  I  do  not  comprehend  pre- 
cisely what  is  meant  by  public  feelings  ;  for  my  part  I  am 
free  to  confess,  that  I  have  none."  "  I  certainly  must  have 
expressed  myself  ill,"  replied  Count  Altenberg — w  I  should 
have  said,  love  of  our  country."  Mrs.  Percy,  Rosamond,  and 
Caroline,  escaped  from  the  committee  of  dress,  were  now 
eagerly  listening  to  this  conversation. 

"  And  if  you  had,  M.  le  Comte,  I  might,  en  philosophy  have 
been  permitted  to  ask,"  replied  French  Clay,  u  what  is  love 
of  our  country,  but  a  mere  prejudice — And  to  a  person  of  an 
emancipated  mind,  that  word  says  volumes.  Assuredly  M.  le 
Comte  will  allow,  and  must  fed  wdl,  that  no  prejudice  ever 
was  or  can  be  useful  to  mankind."  The  Count  fully  admit- 
ted, that  utility  is  the  best  human  test  by  which  all  sentiment, 
as  well  as  every  thing  else,  can  be  tried  ;  but  he  observed, 
u  that  Mr.  Clay  had  not  yet  proved  love  of  our  country  to  be 
a  useless  or  pernicious  principle  of  action.  And  by  his  own 
argument,  if  it  can  be  provea  to  be  useful,  it  should  not  be 
called  in  the  invidious  sense  of  the  word,  a  prejudice." 

"  True — But  the  labour  of  the  proof  fortunately  rests  with 
you,  M.  le  Comte."  Count  Altenberg  answered  in  French, 
speaking  very  rapidly. 

a  It  is  a  labour  saved  me  fortunately,  by  the  recorded  ex- 
perience of  all  history,  by  the  testimony  of  the  wisest,  and 
the  best  in  all  countries,  ancient  and  modern — AH  agree  in 

! proclaiming  love  of  our  country  to  be  one  of  the  most  power- 
ill,  most  permanent  motives  to  good  and  great  actions.    The 
most  expansive,  elevating  principle— elevating  without  dan- 

![er,— expansive  without  waste.  The  principle  to  which  the 
egislator  looks  for  the  preservative  against  corruption  in 
states ; — to  which  the  moralist  turns  for  the  antidote  against 
selfishness  in  individuals.    Recollect,  name  any  great  charac- 
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ter  ancient  or  modern — Is  not  love  of  his  country  one  of  his 
virtues  ? — Can  you  draw  •  .  .  •  Can  you  conceive  a  great 
character — A  great  or  a  good  character  ? — or  even  a  safe 
member  of  society  ? — Without  it,  a  man  hangs  loose  upon 
society,  as  your  own  Burke  says  .  .  •  ." 

"  Ah  !  M.  le  Comte  !"  cried  Clay,  shrinking  with  affected 
horror, — "  I  repent,  I  see  what  I  have  brought  upon  myself ; 
after  Burke,  will  come  Cicero ;  and  after  Cicero  all  Home, 
Carthage,  Athens,  Lacedemon.  Oh  !  spare  me !  since  I  was 
a  school-boy,  I  could  never  suffer  those  names  ; — Ah  !  M.  le 
Comte  de  grace  ! — I  know  1  have  put  myself  in  the  case  to  be 
buried  alive  under  a  load  of  quotations. 

The  Count  with  that  good  humour  which  disappoints  ridi- 
cule, smiled,  and  checked  his  enthusiasm — "  Is  there  not  a 
kind  of  enthusiasm,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  "  which  is  as  necessa- 
ry to  virtue  as  to  genius." 

French  Clay  shook  his  head — "  He  was  sorry  to  differ 
from  a  lady  ;  as  a  gallant  man,  he  knew  he  was  wrong,  but  as 
a  philosopher  be  could  not  patronise  enthusiasm.  It  was  the 
business  tie  apprehended  of  philosophy  to  correct  and  extin- 
guish enthusiasm."  "  I  have  heard  my  brother  say,"  inter* 
posed  Rosamond,  "  that  it  is  a  favourite  maxim  of  law,  that 
the  extreme  of  justice  is  the  extreme  of  injustice — perhaps  this 
maxim  may  be  applied  to  philosophy,  as  well  as  to  law." 

"  Why  extinguish  enthusiasm  ?"  cried  Caroline.  "  It  is  not 
surely  the  business  of  philosophy  to  extinguish,  but  to  direct 
it.  Does  not  enthusiasm,  well  directed,  give  life  and  energy 
to  all  that  is  good  and  great  ?"  There  was  so  much  life  and 
energy  in  Caroline's  beautiful  countenance,  that  French  Clay 
was  for  a  moment  silenced  by  admiration.  "  After  all,"  re- 
sumed he,  "  there  is  one  slight  circumstance,  which  persons 
of  feeling  should  consider,  that  the  evil*  and  horrors  of  war 
are  produced  by  this\ery  principle,  which  some  people  think 
so  useful  to  mankind,  this  famous  love  of  our  country." 

Count  Altenberg  asked,  whether,  "  wars  had  not  more  fre- 
quently arisen  from  the  unlawful  fancies,  which  princes  and 
conquerors  are  apt  to  take  for  the  territories  of  their  neigh- 
bours, than  from  the  legitimate  love  of  their  own  country  F* 

French  Clay,  hurried  by  a  smile  he  saw  on  Rosamond's 
lips,  changed  his  ground  again  for  the  worse,  and  said,  "  he 
was  not  speaking  of  wars,  of  foreign  conquests,  but  of  defensive 
wars,  where  foolish  people,  from  an  absurd  love  of  their  own 
country,  that  is,  of  certain  barren  mountains,  of  a  few  acres  of 
snow,  or  of  collections  of  old  houses  and  churches,  called  cap- 
ital cities,  will  expose  themselves  to  fire,  flame,  and  famine, 
and  will  stand  to  be  cut  to  pieces  inch-meal,  rather  than  to 
submit  to  a  conqueror,  who  might,  ten  to  one,  be  a  more  civi- 
lized or  cleverer  sort  of  a  person  than  their  own  rulers  ;  and 
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under  whom  thcj  might  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  of  life — chang- 
ing only  the  name  of  their  country  for  some  other  equally 
well-sounding  name;  and  perhaps  adopting  a  few  new  laws, 
instead  of  what  they  might  have  been  in  the  habit  from  their 
childhood  of  worshipping,  as  a  wittenagemote,  or  a  diet,  or  a 
constitution.  For  my  part,"  concluded  French  Clay, — u  I 
have  actustomed  myself  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  things.  I  have 
approfonetiecL  I  have  not  suffered  my  understanding  to  be 
paralysed.  I  have  made  my  own  analysis  of  happiness,  and 
find  that  your  legislators,  and  moralists,  and  patriots,  would 
juggle  me  out  of  many  solid  physical  comforts,  by  engaging 
me  to  fight  for  enthusiasms  which  do  me  no  manner  of  good. 

Count  Al ten  berg's  countenance  had  flushed  with  indigna- 
tion, and  cooled  with  contempt,  several  times  duTing  Mr. 
Clay's  speech.  Beginning  in  a  low  composed  voice,  he  first 
answered,  whatever  pretence  to  reason  it  contained,— in  the 
analysis  of  human  happiness,  he  observed,  Mr.  Clay  had 
bounded  his  to  physical  comforts — this  was  reducing  civilized 
man,  below*  even  the  savage,  and  nearly  to  the  state  of  brutes 
— did  Mr.  Clay  choose  to  leave  out  all  intellectual  pleasures,  all 
pleasures  of  self  complacency,  self-approbation,  and  sympathy  t 
But  supposing  that  be  was  content  to  bound  his  happiness,  inele- 
gant and  low,  to  such  narrow  Kinits,  Count  A  hen  berg  observ- 
ed, he  did  not  provide  for  the  security,  even  of  that  poor  por- 
tion. If  he  was  ready  to  give  up  the  liberty  or  the  free  con- 
stitution of  the  country  in  which  he  resided,  ready  to  live  un- 
der tyrants  and  tyranny,  how  could  he  be  secure  for  a  year, 
a  day,  even  an  hour,  of  his  Epicurean  paradise  ? 

Mr.  Clay  acknowledged,  that  *  in  this  point  of  view,  it 
might  be  awkward  to  five  in  a  conquered  country  ;  but  if  a 
man  has  talents  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  powers  that 
be,  and  money  in  his  purse,  that  can  never  touch  him,  chacun 
pour  soi — tl  horn  soit  qui  mal  y  pertse" 

u  Is  it  in  England  ? — Oh  !  can  it  be  in  England,  and  from 
an  Englishman,  that  I  hear  such  sentiments  P  exclaimed 
Count  Altenberg.  u  Such  I  have  heard  on  the  Continent- 
such  we  have  heard  the  precursors  of  the  ruin,  disgrace,  des- 
truction of  the  princes  and  nations  of  Europe."  Some  pain- 
ful reflections  or  recollections  seemed  to  absorb  the  Count  for 
a  few  moments. 

**  Foi  <F  hormile  hamme  ei  de  philosophe  /"  French  Clay  de- 
clared, w  that  for  his  own  payt  he  cared  not  who  ruled  or 
how,  who  was  conqueror,  or  what  was  conquered,  provided 
Champagne  and  Burgundy  were  left  to  him  oy  the  conquer- 
or."  Rosamond  M  thought  it  was  a  pity  Mr.  Clay  was  not 
married  to  the  lady,  who  said  she  did  not  care  what  revela- 
tions happened,  as  long  as  she  had  her  roast  chicken,  and  her 
little  game  at   cards."      **  Happen    what    will,5*  continued 
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French  Clay,  tt  I  have  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  well 
counted  5  as  to  the  rest,  it  is  quite  indifferent  to  me,  whether 

England  be  called   England  or  France.- For,"  concluded 

he,  walking  off  to  the  committee  of  dress,  "after  all  1  have 
heard,  I  recur  to  my  first  question,  what  is  country— or,  as 
people  term  it,  their  native  lend  f" 

The  following  lines  came  full  into  Caroline's  recollection  as 
French  Clay  spoke  : 

«  Breathes  there  the  man  with  sonl  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  has  said, 

This  Is  my  own,  my  native  himJ  I  ,\ 

Whose  heart  has  ne'er  within  him  burn'd, 

to  heme  his  footsteps  he  bath  tornU, 

From  wanderlm;  on  a  foreign  strand  i 

If  such  there  be,  go  mark  him  well, 

High  though  bis  titles,  proad  his  mine, 

Boundless  his  wealth,  as  wish  can  claim, 

The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 

Living  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 

And  doubly  dying  shall  go  down, 

To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprang, 

Unwept, « 


Caroline  asked  Count  Altenberg,  who  seemed  well  acquaint- 
ed with  English  literature,  "  if  be  had  ever  read  Scott's  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel  ?"    The  Count  smiled,  and  replied, 


a  Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  has  said," 


any  of  those  beautiful  lines f 

Caroline,  surprised  that  the  Count  knew  so  well  what  had 
passed  in  her  mind,  brushed  deeply. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Falconer  returned,  and  throwing  a  re- 
connoitring dance  round  the  room  to  see  how  the  company 
had  disposed  of  themselves,  was  well  pleased  to  observe 
French  Clay  leaning  on  the  back  of  Georgiana's  chair,  and 

E'ving  her  his  opinion  about  some  artificial  flowers.  The 
dies  had  been  consulting  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
characters  in  "  Love  in  a  Village," — or  "  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,"  should  be  dressed,  and  Miss  Arabella  Falconer  had 
not  yet  completely  determined  on  which  piece,  or  which  dress 
she  preferred.  She  was  glad  that  the  Percys  had  been  kept 
from  this  committee,  because,  as  they  were  not  to  be  asked  to 
the  entertainment,  it  was  a  subject  she  could  not  discuss  be- 
fore them.  Whenever  they  had  approached  the  table,  tht 
young  ladies  had  talked  only  of  fashions  in  general ;  and  now, 
as  Mrs.  Percy  and  Caroline,  followed  by  Count  Altenberg, 
joined  theft*  Mrs.  Falconer  put  aside  a  voiuibe  of  plfrys,  con- 
taining u  the  Lord  of  the    Manor,"  &c* ;  and,  taking   up 
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another  book,  said  something  about  the  immortal  bard  to 
English  Clay,  who  happened  to  be  near  her.  He  replied, 
"  1  have  every  edition  of  Shakspeare,  that  ever  was  printed 
or  published,  and  every  thing  that  ever  was  written  about 
him,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  at  Clay-Hall.  1  made  this  a 
principle,  and  I  think  every  Englishman  should  do  the  same. 
Your  Mr.  Voltaire,"  added  this  polite  Englishman,  turning  to 
Count  Altenberg,  "  made  a  fine  example  of  himself  by  dash- 
ing at  our  Shakspeare." 

44  Undoubtedly,  Voltaire  showed  he  did  not  understand 
Shakspeare,  and  therefore  did  not  do  him  justice,"  replied 
Count  Altenberg.  "  Even  Voltaire  had  some  tinge  of  nation- 
al prejudice,  as  well  as  other  men.  It  was  reserved  for  wo- 
men, to  set  us  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  an  example 
at  once  of  superior  candour,  and  superior,  talent.  English 
Clay  pulled  up  his  boots,  and  with  a  look  of  cool  contempt, 
said,  "  I  see  you  are  a  lady's  man,  Monsieur." 

Count  Altenberg  replied,  u  that  if  a  lady's  man  means  an 
admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  he  was  proud  to  feel  that  he  deserved 
that  compliment ;"  and  with  much  warmth  he  pronounced 
such  a  panegyric  upon  that  sex,  without  whom, "  le  commence- 
ment de  la  vie  est  sans  secours,  le  milieu  sans  plaisir,  et  la  fin 
sans  consolation,"  that  even  Lady  Anne  Arlington  raised  her 
head  from  the  hand  on  which  it  reclined,  and  every  female 
eye  turned  upon  him  with  approbation. 

"  Oh  !  what  a  lover  he  will  make,  if  ever  he  is  in  love," 
cried  Lady  Frances  Arlington,  who  never  scrupled  saying 
any  thing  tnat  came  into  her  head.  u  I  beg  pardon,  I  believe 
I   have  said   something    very   shocking. — —Georgiana,  my 

dear,  I  protest  I  was  not  thinking  of But  what  a 

disturbance  I  have  made  amongst  all  your  faces,  ladies — and 

fentlcmen,"  repeated  her  Ladyship,  looking  archly  at  the 
taunt,  whose  face  at  this  moment  slowed  manifestly — "  and 
all  because  gentlemen  and  ladies  don't  mind  their  grammar 
and  their  tenses*  Now  don't  you  recollect — I  call  upon  Mrs* 
Falconer,  who  really  has  some  presence  of  ...  •  •  counte- 
nance,— I  call  upon  Mrs.  Falconer,  to  witness  that  I  said  if— 
And,  pray  comprehend  me,  M.  le  Comte,  else  I  must  appear 
excessively  rude,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  of  the  pres- 
ent or  the  past,  but  only  of  the  future." 

The  Count,  recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  and  presence  of 
countenance,  turned  to  a  Tittle  Cupid  on  the  mantle-piece  ;  ana, 
playfully  doing  homage  before  it,  repeated, 

u  Qui  que  ta  toil  Told  ton  mate*, 
n  Peft,  le  ftit— ou  le  doit  etre." 

"  Oh  !  charming,  Oh !  for  a  translation,"  cried  Mrs*  Fal- 
coner, glad  to  turn  the  attention  from  Georgiana — u  Lady 
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Frances  .  .  .  .  Ladies,  some  of  you    •  .  .  .  Miss  Percy, 
here's  my  pencil." 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  Mr.  Percy's  return  from 
Lord  Oldborough's.  The  Commissioner  followed  Mr.  Percy 
into  the  room,  and  asked,  and  was  answered  a  variety  of 
questions  about  despatches  from  town  ;  trying,  but  in  vain,  to 
find  what  had  been  going  forward.  At  last  he  ended  with  a 
look  of  absence,  and  a  declaration  that  he  was  "  quite  happy 
to  hear,  that  Lord  Old  borough  had  so  completely  got  rid  of 
his  gout."  u  Completely,"  said  Mr.  Percy — u  And  he  de- 
sires me  to  tell  you,  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
turn to  town  in  a  few  days."  "  In  a  few  days  !"  cried  the 
Commissioner. — "  In  a  few  days !"  repeated  several  voices, 
in  different  tones.  "  In  a  few  days  ? — Gracious  Heaven  ! 
and  what  will  become  of  4  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  !' "  cried 
Miss  Falconer. 

"  Gently,  my  Arabella  !  never  raise  your  voice  so  high — 
you,  who  are  a  musician," — said  Mrs.  Falconer — "  and  so 
sweet  a  voice  as  you  have — in  general — Besides,"  added  she, 
drawing  her  apart,  "  you  forget  that  you  should  not  speak  of 
1  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,'  before  the  Percys,  as  they  are  not 
to  be  asked."  "  To  be  sure — Pray  keep  your  temper,  Bell, 
if  you  can  for  a  minute,"  whispered  Miss  Georgiana — "  you 
see  they  have  rung  for  the  carriage." 

Mrs.  Falconer  began  to  entreat  Mrs.  Percy  would  not  be 
in  a  hurry  to  run  away  ;  but  to  her  great  joy  the  carriage 
came  to  the  door.  .  At  parting  with  Count  Altenberg,  Mr. 
Percy  said,  that  he  should  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  return- 
ing the  visit,  with  which  the  Count  had  honoured  him,  and  re- 
gretted that  they  were  so  soon  to  lose  his  company  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  "  We,  who  live  so  much  retired,  shall  feel  the 
loss  particularly."  The  Count  evidently  agitated — only  said, 
in  a  low  voice — "We  are.  not  parting  yet — we  shall  meet 
again — 1  hope — Do  you  ever  go  to  London*?" — "Never." 
"  At  all  events  we  must  meet  again,"  said  the  Count. 

The  ladies  had  all  collected  at  the  open  windows,  to  see 
the  departure  of  the  Percys  ;  but  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer 
could  learn  nothing  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Count 
handed  Caroline  into  the  carriage.  It  did  not  appear  even 
that  he  spoke  to  her.  On  his  return,  the  Miss  Falconers,  and 
the  Lady  Arlingtons,  were  of  course  talking  of  those  who  had 
just  left  the  house.  There  was  at  first  but  one  voice  in  praise 
of  Caroline's  beauty  and  talents — elegance,  and  simplicity  of 
manner.  Mrs.  Falconer  set  the  example,  Lady  Frances  Ar- 
lington and  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  extolled  her  in  the  high- 
est terms,  one  to  provoke  ;  the  other,  not  to  appear  provoked. 

44  La  !"  said  Lady  Frances — "  how  we  may  mistake  even 
the  people  we  know  best — Georgiana,  can  you  conceive  it  ? 
43 
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I  never  should  have  guessed,  if  you  had  not  told  me,  that  Miss 
Caroline  Percy  was  such  a  favourite  of  yours.  Do  you  know 
now,  so  little  penetration  have  1, 1  should  have  thought  that 

{ou  rather  disliked  hen"  u  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear 
.ady  Frances,"  cried  Mrs.  Falconer.  "  1  give  you  credit 
for  your  penetration — tntre  not**,  Miss  Caroline  Percy  is  no 
favourite  of  Georgia na's." 

Georgiana  actually  opened  her  eyes  with  astonishment,  and 
thought  her  mother  did  not  know  what  she  was  saying,  and 
that  she  certainly  did  not  perceive  that  Count  Altenberg  was 
in  the  room.  "  Count  Altenberg,  is  this  the  book  you  are 
looking  for?"  said  the  young  lady,  pronouncing  Count  Alten- 
berg's  name  very  distinctly,  to  put  ber  mother  on  her  guard. 

Mrs.  Falconer  continued  precisely  in  the  same  tone. 
u  Georgiana  does  justice,  I  am  sure,  U  Miss  Percy's  merit  and 
charms  ;  but  the  truth  is,  she  does  not  like  her,  and  Georgiana 
has  too  much  frankness  to  conceal  it ;  and  now  come  here,  and 
under  the  rose,  I  will  tell  you  the  reason."  In  a  half  whisper, 
but  perfectly  intelligible  to  every  one  in  the  room,  Mrs.  Falcon- 
er went  on — "  Georjjiana's  favourite  brother,  Buckhurst  .... 
did  you  never  hear  it  ?•  ...  In  days  of  yore,  there  was  an 
attachment  •  •  •  •  Buckhurst,  you  know,  is  very  ardent  in 
his  attachments — desperately  in  love  he  was  .  .  .  .  and  no 
wonder.  But  •  ...  at  that  time  he  was  nobody  •  •  •  • 
he  was  unprovided  for,  and  the  young  lady  had  a  good  for- 
tune then  .  .  .  .  her  father  would  have  him  go  to  the  Bar — 
against  the  Commissioner's  wishes  .  .  .  .  You  know  a  young 
man  will  do  any  thing  if  he  is  in  love,  and  is  encouraged 
•  ...  I  don't  know  how  the  thine  went  on,  or  off,  but 
Buckhurst  found  himself  disappointed  at  last,  and  was  so  mis- 
erable about  it ! — ready  to  break  his  heart — You  would  have 
pitied  him  !  •  •  •  Georgiana  was  so  sorry  for  him,  that  she  nev- 
er could  forgive  the  young  lady  .  .  .  .  though  I  really  don't 
imagine  after  all  that  she  was  to  blame.  But  sisters  will  feel 
for  their  brothers."  Georgiana,  charmed  to  find  this  amiable 
mode  of  accounting  for  her  dislike  to  Caroline,  instantly  pur- 
sued her  mother's  hint,  and  frankly  declared,  that  she  never 
could  conceal  either  her  likings  or  dislikings — that  Miss  Caro- 
line Percy  might  have  all  the  merit  upon  earth,  and  she  did 
not  doubt  but  she  had ;   yet  she  never  could  forgive  her  for 

ilting  Buckhurst — no,  never  !  never  ! It  might  be  unjust, 

Dut  she  owned  that  it  was  a  prepossession  she  could  not  con- 
quer. "  Why,  indeed,  my  dear  young  l&dv,  1  hardly  know 
how  to  blame  you,"  cried  Lady  Trant — "  for  certainly  a  jilt 
is  not  a  very  amiable  character." 

u  Oh  !  my  dear  Lady  Trant,  don't  use  such  a  word  .  .  . .. 
jBeorgiana ! — Why  will  you  be  so  warm,  so  very  unguarded, 
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where  that  darling  brother  is  concerned,  you  really  • . .  .  Oh  ! 
my  dear  Lady  Trant,  this  must  not  go  farther  •  .  •  And  positive- 
ly the  word  jilt  must  never  be  used  again — for  I'm  confident 
it  is  quite  inapplicable."  "  I'd  not  swear  for  that,'1  cried  La- 
dy Trant ;  4k  for,  now  I  recollect,  at  Lady  Angelica  Heading- 
ham's  what  was  it  we  heard,  my  dear  Lady  Kew,  about  her 
coquetting  with  that  Mr.  Barclay,  who  is  now  going  to  be 
married  to  Lady  Mary  Pembroke,  you  know  •  ♦  ."  u  Oh  ! 
yes,  I  did  hear  something,  1  recollect — but,  at  the  time,  I 
never  minded,  because  I  did   not  know,  then,  who   that  Miss 

Caroline  Percy  was  .  .  .  .  true,  true,  I  recollect  it  now* 

And  all,  you  know,  we  heard  about  her  and  Sir  James  Har- 
court  •  .  .  was  there  not  something  there  ?•  ...  By  all 
accounts,  it  is  plain  she  is  not  the  simple  country-beauty  she 
looks  .  .  .  .  Practised  !  .  .  .  practised !  you  see."  Miss 
Georgiana  Falconer's  only  fear  was,  that  Count  Altenberg 
might  not  hear  Lady  Kew,  who  had  lowered  her  voice  to  the 
note  of  mystery.  Mrs.  Falconer,  who  had  accomplished  her 
own  judicious  purpose,  of  accounting  for  Georgiana's  dislike 
of  Miss  Caroline  Percy,  was  now  afraid  that  her  dear  friends 
would  overdo  the  business  ;  she  made  many  efforts  to  stop 
them,  but  once  upon  the  scent  of  scandal,  it  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  change  the  pursuit. 

"  You  seem  to  have  found  something  that  has  caught  your 
attention  delightfully,  Count  Altenberg,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer, 
"  How  I  envy  any  one  who  is  completely  in  a  book.  What 
is  it  V9  "  Johnson's  preface  to  Shakspeare."  Miss  Georgi- 
ana Falconer  was  vexed,  for  she  recollected,  that  Miss  Caro- 
line Percy  had  just  been  speaking  of  it  with  admiration. 

Mrs.  Falconer  wondered  how  it  could  have  happened,  that 
she  had  never  read  it.  Lady  Kew  persevered  in  her  story— 
"  Sir  James  Harcourt  I  know,  who  is  the  most  polite  creature 
in  the  whole  world,  and  who  never  speaks  an  ill  word  of  any 
body,  1  assure  you,  said  of  Miss  Caroline  Percy  in  my  hear- 
ing •  .  •  what  I  shall  not  repeat.  Only  this  much  I  must 
tell  you,  Mrs.  Falconer  .  .  .  Mrs.  Falconer !— — She  won't 
listen  because  the  young  lady  is  a  relation  of  her  own  •  •  • 
and  we  are  very  rude— But  truth  is  truth,  notwithstanding, 
you  know — Well !  well  !  she  may  talk  of  Miss  Percy's  beau- 
ty and  abilities  .  •  •  •  Very  clever  she  is,  I  don't  dispute, 
but  this  I  may  say,  that;  Mrs.  Falconer  must  never  praise  her 
to  me  for  simplicity  of  character." .  ^  Why,  no  ;"  said  Miss 
Georgiana — "  One  is  apt  to  suppose,  that  a  person,  who  has 
lived  all  her  life  in  the  country,  must,  of  course,  have  great 
simplicity.  But  there  is  a  simplicity  of  character,  and  a  sim- 
plicity of  manner,  and  they  don't  always  go  together.  Caro- 
line Percy's  manner  is  fascinating,  because  you  know,  it  is 
what  one  does  not  meet  with  every  day  in  town  •  •  •  That 
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was  what  struck  my  poor  brother.  That  and  her  great  tal- 
ents, which  can  make  her  whatever  she  pleases  to  be  ...  . 
But  I  am  greatly  afraid  she  is  not  quite  the  ingenuous  person 
she  looks*"  Count  A 1  ten  berg  changed  colour,  and  was  put- 
ting down  his  book  suddenly,  when  Mrs.  Falconer  caught  it, 
and  stopping  him,  asked,  "  How  far  he  had  read  V9  Whilst 
he  was  turning  over  the  leaves,  Lady  Trant  went  on,  in  her 
turn,  u  With  all  her  practice,  or  her  simplicity,  whichever  it 
maybe  .  .  •  far  be  it  from  me  to  decide  which  .  .  .  1  fancy 
she  has  met  with  her  match,  and  has  been  disappointed  in  her 
turn."  "  Really  !"  cried  Georgiana  eagerly, — u  How  ! 
What !  When  !— Are  you  certain  ?" 

"  Last  summer  •  .  .  .  Oh  !  I  have  it  from  those  who 
know  the  gentleman  well.  Only  an  affair  of  the  heart  that 
did  not  end  happily  •  .  .  .  But  I  am  told  she  was  very  much 
in  love  .  ...  the  family  would  not  hear  of  it — the  mother, 
especially,  was  averse.  So  the  young  gentleman  ended  by 
marrying — exceedingly  well — and  the  young  lady  by  wear- 
ing rn    willow,  you  know,  a  decent  time." 

44  Oh  !  why  did  you  never  tell  me  this  before  ?"  said  Miss 
Georgiana.  u  I  protest  1  never  thought  of  it,  till  Lady  Kew 
brought  it  to  my  recollection,  by  talking  of  Lady  Angelica 
Headingham,  and  Sir  James  Harcourt,  and  all  that."  But 
who  was  the  gentleman  ?"  4i  That's  a  secret,"  replied  Lady 
Trant.  "  A  secret  !— A  secret !— What  is  it  ?  What  is  it?* 
cried  Lady  Frances  Arlington,  pressing  into  the  midst  of  the 
party — for  she  was  the  most  curious  person  imaginable. 

Then  heads  joined,  and  Lady  Trant  whispered,  and  Lady 

Frances  exclaimed  aloud,  44  Hungerford  ? Colonel  Hun- 

gerford  !" 44  Fie  !   fie  !    Lady  Frances,"  cried  Georgiana 

— and  44  Fie  !  fie !  you  are  a  pretty  person  to  keep  a  secret," 
cried  Lady  Trant,  "  I  vow  I'll  never  trust  your  Ladyship 
with  a  secret  again  •  •  •  when  you  publish  it  in  this  way." 

44  1  vow  you  will,"  said  Lady  Frances — 4t  Why  you  all 
know,  in  your  hearts,  you  wish  to  publish  it — else  why  tell  it 

— especially  to  me But  all  this  time  I  am  not  thinking  in 

the  least  about  the  matter,  nor  was  I,  when  I  said  Hungerford 

— 1  was  and  am  thinking  of  my  own  affairs. What  did  I 

do  with   the  letter  I  received  this  morning  .  .  .  .  1  had   it 

here  ....  no,  I  hadn't  it yes  I  had  •  •  •  Anne  ! 

Anne!    .  .  .  Lady    Anne  !    the    Duchess's  letter 

....  I  gave  it  to  you  ;  what  did  you  do  with  it  ?" 

44  La!  it  is  somewhere,  I  suppose,"  said  Lady  Anne,  raising 
ber  head,  and  giving  a  vague  look  round  the  room.  Lady 
Frances  made  every  one  search  their  work-boxes,  writing- 
boxes,  and  ridicules ;  then  went  from  table  to  table,  opening 
and  shutting  all  the  drawers.  44  Frances !  ....  If  you 
would  not  fly  about  so !— — What  can  it  signify  !"....  ex- 
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postulated  Lady  Anne*  Bat  in  vain,  her  sister  went  on,  mov- 
ing every  thing  and  every  body  in  the  room,  displacing  all 
the  cushions  of  all  the  chairs  in  her  progress,  and,  at  last,  ap- 
proached Lady  Anne's  sofa,  with  intent  to  invade  her  repose. 
"  Ah  !  Frances  !" — cried  Lady  Anne,  in  a  deprecating  tone, 
with  a  gesture  of  supplication  and  anguish  in  her  eyes,  "  Do 
let  me  rest !" 

44  Never  till  I  have  the  letter." 

With  the  energy  of  anger  and  despair  Lady  Anne  made  an 
effort  to  reach  the  bell-cord—:  but  it  missed — the  cord  swung 
— Petcalf  ran  to  catch  it,  and  stumbled  over  a  stool— English 
Clay  stood  still  and  laughed — French  Clay  exclaimed  u  Ah  ! 
mm  Dieu  !  Cupidon  /»  Count  Altenberg  saved  Cupid  from 

falling,  and  rang  the  bell.    "  Sir" said  Lady  Anne  to  the 

footman — "  1  had  a  letter  .  .  •  .  sometime  this  morning,  in 
my  hand"  ....    u  Yes,  my  Lady." 

44 1  want  it."    u  Yes,  my  Lady." 

44  Pray,  Sir,  tell  somebody  ....  to  tell  Pritchard,  to  tell 
Flora  •  ...  to  go  up  stairs  •  ...  to  my  dressing-room 
.  ...  Sir  .  ...  to  look  every  where  for't  •  •  •  •  And  let 
it  be  brought  to  my  sister,  Lady  Frances,  if  you  please,  Sir." 

44  Mo,  no,  Sir,  don't  do  any  thing  about  the  matter,  if  you 

|)lease,  I  will  go  myself,"  said  Lady  Frances.  Away  the' 
ady  ran  up  stairs,  and  down  again,  with  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

44  Yes  !  exactly  as  I  thought,"  cried  she,  u  my  aunt  does 
say,  that  Mrs.  Hungerford  is  to  be  down  to-day — I  thought 
so."  "  Very  likelv,"  said  Lady  Anne — 44  I  never  thought 
about  it."  "  But  Anne,  you  must  think  about  it,  for  my  aunt 
desires  we  should  go  and  see  her  directly."  44  I  can't  go," 
said  Lady  Anne, — u  I've  a  cold — your  going  will  do." 

44  Mrs.  Falconer,  my  dear  Mrs.  Falconer,  will  you  go  with 
me  to-morrow  to  Hungerford-Castle  ?"  cried  Lady  Frances, 
eagerly.  44  Impossible !  my  dear  Lady  Frances,  unfortunate- 
ly quite  impossible.  The  Hungerfords  and  we  have  no  con- 
nexion— There  was  an  old  family  quarrel  •  •  •" 

44  Ob  !  never  mind  family  quarrels  and  connexions — You 
can  go,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  taken  very  well — and  you 

know  you  only  go  with  me Oh  !  positively  you  must . .  . 

now  there's  my  good  dear  Mrs.  Falconer  .  •  •  yes,  and  or- 
der the  carriage  this  minute  for  to-morrow  early" — said  Ladv 
Frances  in  a  coaxing  yet  impatient  tone.  Mrs.  Falconer  ad- 
hered to  its  being  absolutely  impossible. 

44  Then,  Anne,  you  must  go."  No — Anne  was  impenetra- 
ble. 44  Then  I'll  go  by  myself,"  cried  Lady  Frances,  pettish- 
ly, "  I'll  take  Pritchard  with  me,  in  our  own  carriage,  and 
I'll  speak  about  it  directly — for  go  I  must  and  will." 

44  Now,  Frances,  what  new  fancy  is  this  for  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford — I  am  sure  you  used  not  to  care  aboiit  her,"  said  Lady 
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Anne.  u  And  I  dare  say  I  should  not  care  about  her  now" 
replied  Lady  Frances, u  but  that  I'm  dying  to  see  an  old  pair 
of  shoes  she  has."  "  An  old  pair  of  shoes  !"  repeated  Lady 
Anne,  with  a  look  of  unutterable  disdain. 

"  An  old  pair  of  shoes  !"  cried  Mrs.  Falconer,  laughing. 

"  Yes,  a  pair  of  blue  damask  shoes  as  old  as  Edward  the 
Fourth's  time  •  •  •  •  with  chains  from  the  toe  to  the  knee, 

Jou  know  .  ...  or  do  you  know,  Count  Altenberg  ?  .  .  .  % 
liss  Percy  was  describing  them  •  •  •  •  She  saw  Colonel 
Hungerford  put  them  on  •  ...  Oh  !  he  must  put  them  on 
for  me — I'll  make  him  put  them  on,  chains  and  all,  tomorrow." 

44  Colonel  Hungerford  is  on  his  way  to  India  by  this  time," 
said  Georgians  Falconer,  drily. 

44  May  I  ask,"  said  Count  Altenberg,  taking  advantage  of 
the  first  pause  in  the  conversation — u  May  1  ask  if  1  under- 
stood rightly,  that  Mrs.  Hungerford,  mother  of  Colonel  Hun- 
gerford, lives  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  is  coining  into  the 
country  to-morrow  ?"     "  Yes — just  so,"  said  Lady  Frances. 

44  What  concern  can  it  be  of  his?"  thought  Miss  Georgiana 
Falconer,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  Count  with  alarmed  curios- 
ity. "  1  knew  Colonel  Hungerford  abroad  f '  continued  the 
Count,  "  and  have  a  great  regard  for  him."  Lady  Kew, 
Lady  Trant,  and  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  exchanged  looks. 

44 1  am  sorry  that  he  is  gone  to  India,"  said  Mrs*  Falconer, 
in  a  sentimental  tone,  "  It  would  have  been  so  pleasant  to  you, 
to  have  renewed  an  acquaintance  with  him  in  England." 

Count  Altenberg  regretted  the  absence  of  his  friend,  the 
Colonel ;  but,  turning  to  Lady  Frances,  he  congratulated  him- 
self upon  having  an  opportunity  of  presenting  his  letters  of  in- 
troduction, and  paying  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Hungerford,  of 
whom  he  had  heard  much  from  foreigners  who  had  visited  Eng- 
land, and  who  had  been  charmed  with  her,  and  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Mortimer — his  letters  of  introduction  had  been 
addressed  to  her  town  residence,  but  she  was  not  in  London, 
when  he  was  there. 

44  No,  she  was  at  Pembroke,"  said  Lady  Kew. 

I'm  sure  I  wish  she  was  there  still,  thought  Miss  Geor- 
giana. u  But,  after  all,  Lady  Frances,  is  the  Duchess  sure, 
that  Mrs.  Hungerford  is  actually  come  to  the  country? — May 
be  she  is  still  in  town."  u  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  letting 
your  Ladyship  know  ;  for,  if  Lord  Oldborough  will  permit,  I 
shall  certainly  go,  very  soon,  to  pay  my  respects  at  Hunger- 
ford-Castle,"  said  Count  Altenberg. 

The  prescient  jealousy  of  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  boded 
ill  of  this  visit  to  Hungerford-Castle A  few  days  after- 
wards, a  note  was  received  from  Count  Altenberg,  returning 
many  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Falconer  for  the  civilities  he 
had  received  from  them,  paying  all  proper  compliments  to 
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Zara,  announcing  his  intention  of  accepting  an  invitation  to 
stay  some  time  at  Mrs.  Hungerford's,  and  taking  a  polite 
leave  of  the  Falconer  family.    Here  was  a  death-blow  to  all 

Georgiana's  hopes  ! But  we  shall  not  stay  to  describe  her 

disappointment,  or  the  art  of  her  mother  in  concealing  that 
disappointment ;  nor  shall  we  accompany  Mrs.  Falconer  to 
town,  to  see  how  her  designs  upon  the  Clays  or  Petcalf  pros- 
pered. We  must  follow  Count  Altenberg  to  Hungerford- 
Castle. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 


*  Who  would  prlxe  the  tainted  potto, 


u  Who  coold  pinch  the  tpoOem  rotes, 
"  From  their  never  touched  thorn  !" 

The  feeling  expressed  in  these  lines  will  be  acknowledged 
by  every  man  of  sense  and  delicacy.  a  No  such  man  ever 
prized  a  heart  much  hacknied  in  the  ways  of  love."  It  was 
with  exquisite  pain,  that  Count  Altenberg  had  heard  all  that 
had  been  said  of  Caroline — he  did  not  give  credit  to  half  the 
insinuations ;  he  despised  those  who  made  them,  he  knew  that 
some  of  the  ladies  spoke  from  envy,  others  from  the  mere 
love  of  scandal,  but  still,  altogether,  an  impression  unfavour- 
able to  Caroline,  or  rather  unfavourable  to  his  passion  for 
Caroline,  was  left  on  his  mind.  The  idea  that  she  had  been 
suspected,  the  certainty  that  she  had  been  talked  of,  that  she 
baa  even  been  named  as  one  who  had  coquetted  with  many 
admirers— the  notion  that  she  had  been  in  love — passionately 
in  love all  this  took  from  the  freshness,  the  virgin  modes- 
ty, the  dignity,  the  charm*  with  which  she  had  appeared  to 
his  imagination,  and  without  which  she  could  not  have  touch- 
ed his  heart. A  heart  not  to  be  easily  won — a  heart  how 

unlikely  to  be  won  by  such  a  woman  as  Miss  Georgian  a  Fal- 
coner. 

In  his  own  country,  at  the  court  where  he  resided,  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  continent  which  he  had  visited,  Germa- 
ny, Poland,  Switzerland,  France,  he  had  seen  women  celebra- 
ted for  beauty  and  for  wit,  many  of  the  most  polished  man- 
ners, many  of  the  highest  accomplishments,  some  of  exquisite 
sensibility,  a  few  with  genuine  simplicity  of  character,  but  in 
all  there  had  been  something,  which  had  prevented  his  wish- 
ing to  make  any  one  of  them  the  companion  of  his  life.      In 
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some  there  was  a  want  of  good  temper — in  others  of  good 
sense  ;  there  was  some  false  taste  for  admiration  or  for  noto- 
riety— some  love  of  pleasure,  or  some  love  of  swav,  incon- 
sistent with  his  idea  of  the  perfection  of  the  female  character, 
incompatible  with  his  plans  of  life,  and  with  his  notions  of 
love  and  happiness.  Ardent  and  of  strong  affections,  which 
had  not  yet  met  with  their  proper  objects,  His  mind  had  turn- 
ed from  love  to  ambition — not  to  intrigues  for  his  own  ag- 
grandizement, not  to  the  petty  politics  of  a  court — his  was  a 
glorious,  generous  ambition,  the  desire  to  serve  his  country 
by  noble  means — to  be  a  statesman  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word.  So  far  Commissioner  Falconer  was  right.  Count  Al- 
tenber^'s  ruling  passion  was  ambition — was  at  the  time  the 
Commissioner  first  saw  him.  But  another,  a  softer  passion, 
had  since  been  awakened. 

It  was  reserved  for  Count  Altenberg,  to  meet  in  England 
....  in  England,  where  education,  institution,  opinion,  man- 
ners, the  habits  of  society,  and  of  domestic  life,  happily  com- 
bine to  give  the  just  proportion  of  all  that  is  attractive,  useful, 
ornamental,  and  amiable,  to  the  female  character  .  ...  It 
was  reserved  for  Count  Altenberg,  to  meet  in  England  a  wo- 
man, who,  to  the  noble  simplicity  of  character,  that  was  once 
the  charm  of  Switzerland, Joined  the  polish,  the  elegance, 
that  was  once  the  pride  of  France  ;  a  woman  possessing  an 
enlarged,  cultivated,  embellished  understanding,  capable  of 
comprehending  all  his  views  as  a  politician  and  a  statesman  ; 
yet  without  the  slightest  wish  for  power,  or  any  desire  to  in- 
terfere in  public  business,  or  political  intrigue.  Graced  with 
knowledge  and  taste  for  literature  and  science,  capable  of  be- 
ing extended  to  the  highest  point  of  excellence,  yet  free  from 
allpedantry,  or  pretension— with  wit,  conversational  talents, 
ana  love  of  good  society,  without  that  desire  of  exhibition, 
that  devouring,  diseased  appetite  for  admiration,  which  preys 
upon  the  mind  insatiably,  to  its  torture — to  its  destruction  ; 
without  that  undefinable,  untranslatable  French  love  of  sue- 
cis  de  socitti,  which  substitutes  a  precarious,  factitious,  intoxi- 
cated existence  in  public,  for  the  safe  self  approbation,  the 

sober,  the  permanent  happiness  of  domestic  life. It  was 

reserved  for  Count  Altenberg,  to  meet  in  England  with  a  wo- 
man of  sensibility,  exquisite,  generous  as  any  German  ro- 
mance could  conceive,  yet  without  exaggeration  in  expression, 
or  extravagance  in  conduct,  repressed,  regulated,  treasured 

for  the  happiness  of  him  who  could  merit  such  a  heart. 

It  was  reserved  for  Count  Altenberg,  to  find  in  England  a  wo- 
man, raised  by  "  divine  philosophy,"*  far  above  all  illiberal 

*  Milton. 
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prejudice,  but  preserving  a  just  and  becoming  sense  of  relig- 
ion ;  unobtrusive,  mild,  and  yet  firm. It  was  reserved  for 

Count  Altenberg,  to  find  in  England  one,  who  appeared  all 
that  his  warmest  imagination  had  pictured,  all  that  his  sober 
judgment  approved,  and  that  his  fondest  wishes  could  desire 
in  a  wife.  Every  thing  that  he  bad  seen  of  Caroline  had 
confirmed  his  first  hope,  and  exalted  his  future  expectation— 
but,  by  what  he  had  iust  heard,  bis  imagination  was  checked 
in  full  career,  suddenly,  and  painfully.  His  heavenly  dream 
was  disturbed  by  earthly  voices— voices  of  malignant  spirits 
—mysterious —indistinct — yet  alarming  to  all  his  hopes.  He 
had  not  conceived  it  possible,  that  the  breath  of  blame  could 
approach  such  a  character  as  Caroline's— he  was  struck  with 
surprise,  and  shocked  on  hearing  her  name  profaned  by  com- 
mon scandal,  attributed  to  different  lovers,  the  victim  of  a  dis- 
appointed passion,  and  the  scorn  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished amilies  in  England. Such  were  the  first  painful 

thoughts  and  feelings  of  Count  Altenberg.  At  the  time  he 
heard  the  whispers  which  gave  rise  to  them,  he  had  been  ac- 
tually planning  a  letter  to  bis  father,  declaring  his  attachment 
to  Caroline — he  now  resolved  not  to  write.  But  be  determin- 
ed to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  re- 
ports or  insinuations.  He  was  not  a  man  to  give  ear  lightly 
to  calumny— he  detested  its  baseness  ;  he  would  not  suffer 
himself  for  a  moment  to  brood  over  suspicion,  nor  yet  would 
he  allow  himself  for  present  ease  and  pleasure,  to  gloss  over, 
without  examination,  that  which  might  afterwards  recur  to  his 
mind,  and  might  create  future  unjust  or  unhappy  jealousy. 
Either  the  object  of  his  hopes  was  worthy  of  him,  or  not — if 
not  worthy,  better  tear  her  from  his  heart  for  ever.  This  de- 
termined him  to  go  immediately  to  Mrs.  Hunger  ford's— her 
son  had  been  named  as  the  person,  to  whom  Caroline  had 
been  attached — at  Hungerford-Castle  she  had,  it  was  said, 
seen  Mr.  Barclay,  and  Sir  James  Harcourt,  with  whom  she 
had  been  accused  of  coquetting.  Count  Altenberg  trusted  to 
his  own  address  and  penetration  for  discovering  all  he  wished 
to  know,  without  betraying  any  peculiar  interest  in  the  subject* 
The  first  sight  of  Mrs.  Hungerford,  the  gracious  dignity  of 
her  appearance  and  manners,  the  first  five  minutes9  conversa- 
tion he  had  with  her,  decided  him  in  the  opinion,  that  common 
report  had  done  her  justice  ;  and  raised  in  his  mind  extreme 
anxiety  to  know  her  opinion  of  Caroline.  But,  though  he 
began  the  history  of  Zara,  and  of  the  play  at  Falconer- 
Court,  for  the  express  purpose  of  introducing  the  Percys,  in 
speaking  of  the  company  who  had  been  present,  yet,  con- 
scious of  some  unusual  emotion  when  he  was  going  to  pro- 
nounce that  name,  and  fancying  some  meaning  in  Mrs.  Hun* 
44 
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gerferd's  great  attention  ae  he  spoke,  be  mentioned  almost 
every  other  guest,  even  the  most  msignificant,  without  speak- 
ing of  Caroline,  or  of  any  of  her  family.  He  weat  back  to 
bis  friend  Colonel  Hungerford.  Mrs.  Hungerford  opened  a 
letter-case,  and  took  from  it  the  last  letter  she  had  received 
from  ber  son  since  be  left  England,  containing  some  interest- 
ing particulars,  which  she  thought  bis  friend  might  like  to  see* 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  the  writing  changed  to 
a  small  feminine  band — and  all  India  vanished  from  the  view 
ef  Count  Altenberg,  for,  as  be  turned  the  page,  he  saw  the 
name  of  Caroline  Percy — "  I  suppose  I  ought  to  stop  here — " 
said  be,  offering  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Hungerford  >— u  No,"-— 
she  replied,  "  the  whole  letter  was  at  has  service,  they  were 
only  a  few  lines  from  her  daughter  Lady  Elizabeth." 

These  few  lines  mentioned  Caroline  Percy  among  the  dear 
and  intimate  friends  whom  she  regretted  most  in  Europe,  and 
tp  whom  she  sent  a  message  expressive  of  the  warmest  affec- 
tion and  esteem.  Count  Ahenberg  felt  his  heart  lightened, 
and  a  glow  of  joy  instantly  diffused  itself  over  his  whole 
frame*  As  far  as  related  to  Colonel  Hungerferd,  he  w assure 
that  all  he  had  heard  was  false.  There  was  little  probability 
that  his  wife  should,  if  those  circumstances  were  true*  be  Car- 
oline's most  intimate  friend. Before  these  thoughts  bad 

well  arranged  themselves  in  his  head,  a  pleasing,  sprightly 
young  lady  came  into  the  room,  who  be  at  first  thought  was 
4h.  Hwagerford's  daughter ;  but  she  was  too  ycnmg  to  an- 
swer exactly  the  description  of  Mrs.  Mortimer. 

"  Lady  Mary  Pembroke,  my  niece,"— said  Mrs.  Hunger* 
ford— Her  Ladyship  was  followed  by  Mr.  Barclay— — Gooat 
Altenberg  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  have  all  his  doubts  satis* 
fied.  But,  in  the  hurry  of  his  mind,  be  had  ahnost  forgotten 
to  ask  for  Mrs.  Mortimer.  u  You  will  not  see  her  to-day," 
said  Mrs.  Hungerford,  "  she  is  gone  to  see  seme  friends,  who 
live  at  a  distance  too  great  for  a  morning  visit.  But  I  hope," 
continued  Mrs.  Hungerford,  turning  to  Lady  Mary,  "  that 
my  daughter  will  make  me  amends  for  losing  a  day  of  her 
company,  by  bringing  me  our  dear  Caroline  to-morrow." 

44  Is  there  a  chance  of  Caroline's  coming  to  ua  J"  cried 
Lady  Mary,  wkh  affectionate  eagerness*  4i  b  there  any 
hope  of  our  seeing  Miss  Caroline  Percy  ?"  said  Mr.  Barclay,, 
with  an  air  of  respectful  regard,  very  different  from  what 
must  have  been  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  had  trifled  wkh  a 
woman,  or  who  had  thought  that  she  had  trifled  with  him. 

Count  Altenberg  rejoiced,  that  he  bad  come  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  to  Hungerford-Castle.  w  You  are  really  a  good 
creature,  my  dear,  continued  Mrs.  Hungerford  to  Lady 
Mary,  "  for  being  so  anxious  to  have  Caroline  here — many  st 
niece  might  be  jealous  of  my  affection,  for  certainly  I  love 
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k*t  as  well  as  if  she  were  my  own  child,— Tomorrow, 
Sir,"  said  she,  turning  to  Count  Altenberg,  "  I  hope  I  shaft 
have  the  pleasure  to  introduce  you  to  this  youhg  friend  of 
ours,  1  shall  feel  proud  to  show  her  to  a  foreigner,  whom  I 
wish  to  prepossess  in  favour  of  my  country-women." 

The  Count  said,  that  he  had  already  the  honour  of  being 
introduced  to  Miss  Caroline  Percy — that  he  had  seen  her  fre- 
quently at  Falconer-Court,  and  at  her  own  home — and  that 
he  was  not  surprised  at  the  interest  which  she  excited  at  Hon- 

ferford-Castle.— - — —Count  Altenberg  showed  the  interest  she 
ad  excited  in  his  own  mind,  whilst  be  pronounced,  in  the 
most  sober  manner  in  his  power,  those  few  words. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  perceived  it,  nor  had  it  escaped  her  obser- 
vation, that  he  had  forborne  to  mention  the  name  of  Percy, 
when  enumerating  the  persons  he  had  met  at  Falconer-Court 
She  was  both  too  well  bred  in  general,  and  too  discreet  on 
Caroline's  account,  to  take  any  notice  of  this  circumstance. 
She  passed  immediately  and  easily  to  a  different  subject  of 
conversation. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Mortimer  returned  with  Caroline.  The 
Count  saw  the  affection  with  which  she  was  embraced  by 
Mrs.  Hungerford.  The  family  had  crowded  to  the  door  of 
the  antichamber  to  receive:  her,  so  that  Caroline,  encompass* 
ed  with  friends,  could  not  immediately  see  Count  Altenberg, 
and  he  enjoyed  these  moments  so  exquisitely,  that  the  idea 
which  had*  previously  engrossed  all  his  soul,  anxiety  to  see 
how  she  would  look  oa  meeting  him  thus  unexpectedly,  was 
absolutely  forgotten.  When  the  crowd  opened,  and  Mrs. 
Hungerford  led  her  forward,  a  smile  of  frank  surprise  and 
pleasure  appeared  on  her  countenance  upon  seeing  Count  Al- 
tenberg, but  her  colour  had  been  previously  so  much  raised, 
and  so  much  pleasure  had  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  that  there 
was  no  judging  what  share  of  emotion  was  to  be  attributed 
to  this  surprise.  He  was,  and  he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  perceiving,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  first  pleasure  of  meet4 
iog  intimate  friends,  and  when  she  did  not  expect  to  meet  any 
but  friends,  she  was  not  chilled  or  disappointed  by  the  sight 
of  one  who  was,  to  her,  as  yet  but  a  new  acquaintance. 

After  introducing  Count  Altenberg  to  Mrs.  Mortimer,  Mrs. 
Hungerford  said,  u  Tilt  1  bad  mrr  daughter  and  all  my  friends 
in  full  force  a  bowl  me,  I  prudently  did  not  make  any  attempt, 
Count  Altenberg,  upon  your  liberty,  but  now,  that  you  see  mr 
resources,  I  trust  you  wilt  surrender  yourself,  without  difficul- 
ty, my  prisoner,  as  long  as  we  can  possibly  detain  you  in  thte 
castle."  Never  was  man  less  disposed  to  refuse  an  invitation, 
than  Count  Akenberg  at  this  moment.  He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner immediately  that  farewell  note  which  had  shocked  Miss 
Oeorgiana  Falconer  so  much. 
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At  Lord  Oldborough  wai  preparing  to  return  te  town,  and 

likely  to  be  engrossed  by  ministerial  business,  his  Lordship, 
with  less  reluctance,  relinquished  his  company  ;  and  the 
Count,  with  infinite  satisfaction,  found  himself  established  at 
once  upon  a  footing  of  intimacy  at  Hungerford-Castle.  The 
letter  he  had  intended  to  write  to  his  father  was  now  written 
and  sent ;  but  it  was  expressed  in  yet  stronger  terms  than  he 
had  originally  designed — he  concluded  by  conjuring  his  fath* 
er,  as  he  valued  the  happiness  of  his  ton,  not  to  take  a  step  in 
any  of  the  treaties  ot  marriage  that  bad  been  planned  for 
him,  and  besought  him  to  write  as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  to 
relieve  his  mind  from  suspense,  and  to  set  him  at  liberty  tQ 
declare  his  attachment,  if,  upon  further  acquaintance  with  the 
English  lady  who  had  touched  his  heart,  ne  should  feel  any 
hope  of  making  such  an  impression  on  her  affections,  as  could 
induce  her  to  make  for  him  the  great  sacrifice  of  country— 
family — and  friends.  And  such  a  country — such  a  family— 
and  such  friends !  In  the  mean  time,  the  hours  and 

days  passed  on  most  happily  at  Hunger  ford-Castle.  Every 
succeeding  day  discovered  to  him  some  new  excellence  in  the 
object  of  his  affection.  Mrs.  Hungerford,  with  judicious, 
delicate  kindness,  forbore  all  attempts  to  display  even  those 
qualities  and  talents  in  Caroline,  which  she  most  loved  and 
admired,  certain  that  she  might  safely  leave  them  to  the  dist 
cernment  of  her  lover.  That  Count  Altenberg  loved,  Mrs. 
Hungerford  had  too  much  penetration  to  doubt ;  and  it  re- 
joiced her  heart,  and  satisfied  all  her  hopes,  to  see  a  prospect 
of  her  young  friend's  being  united  to  such  a  man.  Mrs* 
Mortimer  felt  as  much  joy  and  as  much  delicacy  upon  the 
subject  as  her  mother  showed  ;  for  they  loved  Caroline,  and 
were  as  anxious  for  her  happiness,  as  if  she  had  been  their 
own  sister  or  daughter,  and  felt  almost  as  much  scruple  of 
praising  or  seeming  to  bring  her  forward  upon  any  occasion* 
The  grateful  esteem  of  Mr.  Barclay,  now  free  from  every 
feeling  of  passion,  appearing,  indeed  undiminished  even  in  the 
height  of  a  passion  for  her  friend ;  the  perfect  confidence  and 
affection  evinced  by  the  warm-hearted  Lady  Mary  Pembroke 
for  Caroline,  all  united  and  conspired  to  one  and  the  same 
end  :  that  which  could  not  have  been  prepared  or  produced 
by  anv  art  or  address,  however  consummate,  was  now  the  ef- 
fect of  plain  truth,  and  the  reward  of  real  merit.  Count  Al- 
tenberg, in  common  with  every  man  of  sense  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  knew  that  it  is  in  her  own  family,  in  domestic 
life,  he  should  judge  of  a  woman's  real  disposition  and  temper 
— and  that  from  the  manner  of  her  friends  towards  her  he  can 
form  an  estimate  of  the  past,  and,  consequently,  the  best  au- 
gury of  the  future.  In  that  near  examination  in  domestic 
life,  so  dangerous  to  many  .women  of  the.  highest  pretensions, 
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Caroline  shone  superior.  His  love  approved  by  the  whole 
strength  of  his  reason,  and  exalted  by  the  natural  enthusiasm 
of  his  temper,  was  now  at  the  highest.  His  impatience  was 
extreme  for  the  arrival  of  that  answer  to  his  letter,  which  he 
hoped  would  set  him  at  liberty  to  declare  his  passion. 

The  letter  at  last  arrived  ;  very  different  were  its  contents 
from  what  be  bad  hoped.  A  previous  letter  from  his  father 
to  him,  sent  in  a  packet  with  government-despatches  by  Mr. 
Cunningham  Falconer,  had  not  reached  him.  That  letter,  of 
which  his  father  now  sent  him  a  copy,  contained  an  account 
of  the  steps  which  had  been  ta&en,  relative  to  a  treaty  of 
marriage  between  his  son  and  the  Countess  Christina,  a  lady 
of  high  birth,  beauty,  and  talents,  who  bad  lately  appeared 
for  the  first  time  at  that  court.  Count  Altenberg's  father  de- 
scribed the  Countess  as  one  who,  he  was  sure,  must  charm 
his  son — and  as  the  alliance  was  eagerly  desired  by  the  lady's 
friends,  and  the  alliance  in  every  respect  honourable  for  bis 
whole  family,  the  old  Count  was  impatient  to  have  the  affair 
concluded.  Receiving  no  answer  to  this  letter,  and  pressed  by 
circumstances,  he  had  gone  forward  in  his  son's  name  with 
the  treaty,  and  had  pledged  him  so  far,  that  there  was  now, 
he  declared,  no  possibility  of  retracting  with  honour.  He 
lamented  that  his  son  should,  in  the  mean  time,  have  taken  a 
fancy  to  an  English  lady  ;    but,  as  Count  Albert's  last  letter 

£ve  the  assurance  to  his  family,  that  he  would  not  take  any 
cisive  step  till  he  should  receive  an  answer,  nothing  could 
have  been  done  1n  England,  that  would  commit  his  honour—* 
absence  would  soon  efface  a  transient  impression — the  advan- 
tages of  the  alliance  proposed  in  his  own  country  would  ap- 
pear stronger,  the  more  they  should  be  examined.  The  charms 
of  the  Countess  Christina,  with  her  superior  understanding, 
would  have  an  irresistible  effect — and,  concluded  the  old 
Count,  "  1  beseech  you,  my  dear  Albert,  as  your  friend — I 
will  say  more — /  command  you  as  your  father,  return  to  your 
own  country  as  soon  as  you  can  obtain  passports  after  receiv- 
ing this  letter." 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  a  sudden  change  appeared  in 
Count  Altenberg — he  was  grave  and  absent  ; — instead  of 
seeking  Caroline's  company  and  conversation  as  usual,  he 
studiously  avoided  her,  and  when  he  did  speak  to  her,  his 
behaviour  was  so  cold  and  reserved — so  unlike  his  natural  or 
his  former  manner,  that  the  difference  struck  not  only  Car- 
oline herself,  but  Rosamond  and  Mrs.  Percy,  who  were,  at 
this  time,  at  Hungerford-Castle.  It  happened  that,  on  the 
very  day,  and  nearly  at  the  very  hour,  when  Count  Alten- 
berg received  this  letter  from  his  father,  of  which  letter  no 
•ne  knew  any  thing  but  himself,  there  arrived  at  Hunger- 
ford-Castle another  of  Mrs.  Hungcrford's  neices,  a  young  lady 
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dy  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  of  the  a*at  attractive  and  «le* 
gaot  manners,  Lady  Florence  Pembroke.  She  was  just  re- 
turned from  Italy  with  an  uncle,  who  had  resided  there  for 
some  time.  Count  Aitenberg,  from  the  moment  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Lady  Florence,  devoted  to  her  his  whole  attention 
—he  sat  beside  her, — whenever  be  conversed,  his  conversa- 
tion was  addressed  to  her  ;  and  the  evident  absence  of  mind 
he  occasionally  betrayed,  and  all  the  change  in  his  manner 
seemed  to  have  been  caused  bv  her  Ladyship's  appearance* 
Some  sage  philosophers  know  little  more  of  cause  and  effect, 
than  that  the  one  immediately  precedes  the  other  ;  no  won* 
der  then  that  Rosamond,  not  famous  for  the  accuracy  of  her 
reasoning,  should,  in  this  instance,  be  misled  by  appearances* 
To  support  her  character  for  prudence,  Rosamond  determined 
not  to  seem  to  observe  what  passed,  and  not  to  mention  her 
suspicions  to  her  sister  ;  who,  as  she  remarked,  was  sensible 
of  the  Count's  altered  manner  ;  and  who,  as  she  rightly  con* 
jectured,  did  not  perceive  it  with  indifference.  The  accom- 
plishments, good  sense,  and  exalted  sentiments  of  Count  Ai- 
tenberg had  made  an  unusual  impression  on  the  mind  of  Car- 
oline. She  felt  for  him  the  first  delightful  sensations  of  love. 
His  dignified  manners,  and  that  delicacy,  which  real  merit 
always  possesses,  banished  every  fear  of  presumption  on  bis 

fart,  and  allowed  her  opportunity  to  see  the  development  of 
is  character,  and  to  compare  it  with  her  own  ideas  of  excel- 
lence. He  had  paid  her  few  compliments,  fewer  than  she 
had  often  received  from  gentlemen,  who  meant  nothing  by 
their  flattery  ;  yet  he  had  professed  high  admiration  and  es- 
teem, and  his  attentions  to  her,  unknown  to  himself,  had  pass- 
ed the  bounds  of  mere  politeness,  and  the  trifling  appearance 
of  common  gallantry ; — He  had  never  declared  his  love,  but 
involuntarily  it  had  betrayed  itself  on  several  occasions.  In- 
sensibly Caroline  was  thus  led  to  feel  for  him  more  than  she 
dared  to  avow  even  to  herself,  when  the  sudden  change  in  his  . 
manner  awakened  her  from  this  delightful  forgetfulness  of 
every  object  that  was  unconnected  with  her  new  feelings,  and 
suddenly  arrested  her  steps  as  she  seemed  entering  the  para- 
dise of  love  and  hope. 

At  night,  when  they  were  retiring  to  rest,  and  Caroline  and 
Rosamond  were  in  their  mother's  room,  Rosamond,  unable 
longer  to  keep  her  prudent  silence,  gave  vent  to  her  indigna- 
tion against  Count  Aitenberg  in  general  reflections  agam&t  the 
fickleness  of  man.  Even  men  of  the  best  understanding  were, 
she  said,  but  children  of  a  larger  growth — pleased  with  change 
— preferring  always  the  newest  to  the  fairest,  or  the  best. 
Caroline  did  net  accede  to  these  accusations.  Rosamond,  as- 
tonished and  provoked,  exclaimed,  "  Is  it  possible  that  you 
are  so  blind,  as  not  to  see  that  Count  Aitenberg  .  .  .  . n 
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Rosamond  stopped  shorty  for  she  saw  Caroline's  colour 
change.  She  stood  beside  her  mother  motionless,  and  with  bet 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground*  Rosamond  moved  a  chair  towards 
her.  tf  Dearest  mother  !  beloved  sister,"  cried  Caroline,  "  1 
have  reason,  too  much  reason,  to  blush — and  you  will  bhish 
for  me."  u  What  cm  be  the  matter  !"  cried  Rosamond,  much 
alarmed.—"  How  she  trembles  !  1  never  saw  Caroline  so  much 
agitated  before."  "  Sit  down,  my  dear  love,"  said  her  mother, 
tenderly  taking  Caroline's  hand,  u  sit  down  and  compose  your- 
self. 1  am  sure  you  cannot  have  done  any  thing  »  .  •  nor 
ever  will  .  .  .  .  that  can  give  us  cause  to  bhish."  "  That  I 
am  certain  of,"  said  Rosamond,  u  as  certain  as  that  I  an 
alive."  u  Do  not,  pray  !  do  not  be  so  secure,  your  confidence 
in  me  abashes  me  still  more,"  said  Caroline,  hiding  her  fece, 
as  she  leaned  on  her  mother's  shoulder.  "  My  dear  mother, 
you  required  one,  and  but  one  promise  from  me, — I  gave  it 
you,  firmly  intending  to  keep  it  .  .  .  and  yet  1  fear  •  •  •  • 
that  you  will  think  I  have  broken  it.  I  promised  to  tell  you 
whenever  1  felt  the  first  symptom  of  preference  for  any  per* 
son*  1  did  not  know  my  own  mind  till  this  day.  Indeed  I 
thought  I  felt  nothing  but  what  every  body  else  expressed,  es- 
teem and  admiration."  u  In  common  minds,"  replied  Mrs* 
Percy,  M  esteem  and  admiration  may  be  far,  very  far,  safely 
distant,  from  love ;  but  in  such  a  mind  as  yours,  Caroline,  the 
step  from  perfect  esteem  to  love  is  dangerously  near— scarce- 
ly perceptible."  u  Why  dangerously  1"  cried  Rosamond,—' 
44  Why  should  not  perfect  love  follow  perfect  esteem  ?  that  is 
the  Very  thing  I  desire  for  Caroline.  Count  Altenberg  is  all 
that  we  could  wish  for  her,  and  .  .  .  ."  u  Stop,"  cried 
Caroline,  a  Oh  !  nay  dear  sister,  as  you  wish  me  to  be  good 
and  happy,  name  him  to  me  no  more — for  it  cannot  be." 

44  Why  !"  exclaimed  Rosamond,  with  a  look  of  astonish- 
ment and  dismay — "  Why  cannot  it  be  1  It  can,  it  must— -it 
shall  be." 

Caroline  sighed,  and  turning  from  her  sister,  as  if  she 
dreaded  to  listen  to  her,  she  repeated, — "  No  ; — 1  will  not 
flatter  myself— 1  see  that  it  cannot  be^-1  have  observed  the 
ehange  in  his  manner.  The  pain  it  gave  me  first  awakened 
me  to  the  state  of  my  own  affections.  1  have  given  you  some 
proof  of  sincerity  by  spcakwg  thus  immediately  of  the  im- 
pression made  on  my  mind,  by  making  this  avowal  at  the  mo- 
ment when  I  was  convinced  that  hope  was  vain.  Yon  wilt 
acknowledge  the  effort  was  difficult,  the  confession  humiliat- 
ing* Mother,  will  you  answer  me  one  question  .  .  .  a  ques- 
tion, which  I  am  afraid  to  ask  .  ...  did  you,  or  do  you 
think  that  any  body  eht  perceived  my  sentiments  by  my  man- 
ner f* Caroline  paused,  and  her  mother  and  sister  set  her 

heart  at  ease  on  that  point. 
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"  After  all,"  said  Rosamond,  addressing  herself  to  ker 
mother,  "  I  maj  be  mistaken  in  what  I  hinted  about  Count 
Akeoberg.  I  own  I  thought  the  change  in  his  manner  arose 
from Lady  Florence  Pembroke  .  .  •  .  1  am  sor- 
ry I  said  any  thing  of  it  •  .  .  •  I  dare  say  when  he  sees 

more  of  her she  is  very  pretty,  vefry  pleasing,  very 

elegant,  and  amiable  no  doubt,  but  surely,  in  comparison  with 
Caroline  .  .  .  .*  "  Oh !  do  not  make  any  such  comparison, 
my  dear  sister,  do  you  think  I  would  put  myself  in  competi- 
tion with  Mrs.  Hungerford's  niece  ?"  said  Caroline. 

"  1  am  not  certain,"  said  Rosamond,  "  that  there  is  any  ri- 
valsbip  in  the  case."  "  1  am  certain  that  there  shall  be  none,*1 
said  Caroline, — "  Envy  or  jealousy  shall  never  contaminate 
my  mind.  The  best,  the  noblest,  the  most  delightful  feelings 
of  the  heart,  may  lead  to  the  meanest,  the  most  odious.  I 
have,  within  a  few  hours,  felt  enough  to  be  aware  of  this.  I 
will  leave  nothing  to  chance.  A  woman  should  never  expose 
herself  to  any  hazard.  I  will  preserve  my  peace  of  mind, 
my  own  esteem.  1  will  preserve  my  dear  and  excellent 
friends,— and  that  1  may  preserve  some  of  them,  I  am  sensi- 
ble that  I  must  now  quit  them."  Mrs.  Percy  was  going  to 
speak,  but  Rosamond  interposed.  u Oh !  what  have  I  done!" 
exclaimed  she, — u  Imprudent  creature  that  I  was,  why  did  I 
speak  ?  why  did  I  open  your  eyes,  Caroline  f  1  had  resolved 
not  to  say  a  single  word  of  the  change  I  perceived  in  the 
Count."  "  And  did  you  think  I  should  not  perceive  it  f1  said 
Caroline.  "  Ob,  you  little  know  how  quickly  .  •  .  .  the  first 
look  •  ...  the  first  tone  of  his  voice  •  •  •  •  But  of  that  I 
will  think  no  more.  Only,  let  me  assure  vou,  that  you,  my 
dear  Rosamond,  did  no  harm — It  was  not  what  any  body  said 
that  alarmed  me. — Before  you  pointed  it  out,  I  had  felt  that 
change  in  his  manner,  for  which  1  cannot  account.?  u  You 
cannot  account  f— Can  vou  doubt  that  Lady  Florence  is  the 
cause  f '  said  Rosamond. 

"  Yes,  I  have  great  doubts,"  said  Caroline.  "  So  have  I," 
—said  Mrs.  Percy.  "  1  cannot  believe  that  a  man  of  his 
sense  and  character  would  be  so  suddenly  captivated — I  do 
not  mean  to  detract  from  Lady  Florence's  merits,  but  before 
they  could  make  the  impression  you  suspect  on  Count  Allen- 
berg,  there  must  have  been  time  for  them  to  be  known  and 
appreciated — shall  I  go  on,  and  tell  you  all  that  has  passed  in 
my  mind  f — Yes,  my  mother  and  sister  should  see  me  as  I  am 
— perhaps  under  the  delusion  of  vanity  ...  or  self  love  • .  • 
or .... .  But  if  I  am  wrong,  you  will  set  me  right 
you  will  help  me  to,  set  myself  right— It  has  never  been  de- 
clared in  words,  therefore  perhaps  I  am  vain,  and  presumptu- 
ous, to  believe  or  to  imagine — yet  I  do  feel  persuaded,  that  I 
am  preferred— that  I  am ." 
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u  Loved,  Oh !  yes,"  said  Rosamond,  u  a  thousand  times  I 
have  thought  so,  1  have  felt  certain,  that  Count  Altenberg  lov- 
ed you,  but  now  I  am  convinced,  alas  !  of  my  mistake — con- 
vinced at  least  that  his  love  is  of  that  light,  changeable  sort, 
which  is  not  worth  having— not  worth  your  having." 

"  That  last,"   cried  Caroline — — u  1  can  never  believe," 

■  She  stopped,  and  blushed  deeply u  What  does  my 

mother  say  f"  added  she,  in  a  timid  voice.  "  My  mother  I 
am  sure  thought  once  that  he  loved  Caroline.  Did  not  you, 
mother  V9  said  Rosamond.  u  Yes,  my  dear,"  answered  Mrs. 
Percy,  u  I  have  thought  so — And  I  am  not  yet  convinced, 
that  we  were  mistaken,— but  I  entirely  agree  with  Caroline, 
that  this  is  a  subject,  upon  which  we  ought  not  to  let  our 
thoughts  dwell — upon  which  she  in  particular  ought  not  in 
propriety,  in  prudence,  to  allow  herself  to  think.  Till  a  man 
declares  his  love,  there  must  ever  be  danger  and  impropriety 
in  a  woman's  believing  in  his  attachment." 
'  "Oh!  so  I  have  thought,  so  I  have  said  on  former  occa- 
sions, how  often,  how  sincerely  !"  said  Caroline — u  But  this 
is  the  first  time  I  ever  felt  it  difficult  to  practise  what  I  know 
to  be  wise  and  right— Hope  ! — Sweet  deceiver  ! — No— Vain 

deceiver — I  will  not,  since  I  ought  not,  to  listen  to  you 

Mother,  I  beg  it  as  a  favour,  that  you  will  take  me  away  from 
this  place  •  •  •  •  this  place,  where  but  yesterday,  I  thought 
myself  so  happy."  .  •  .  .  "  But  why,  Caroline,  why,  moth- 
er, should  sne  do  this,"  expostulated  Rosamond — "If  she 
thinks,  if  you  think  that  he  loves  her,  if  you  do  not  believe 
that  he  has  changed,  if  you  do  not  believe  that  be  is  struck 
with  a  new  face,  why  should  Caroline  go  ? — For  Heaven's 
sake,  do  not  take  her  awav,  till  you  are  sure  that  it  is  neces- 
sary ."  "  1  will  be  guided  by  her  opinion,"  said  Mrs.  Percy, 
"  I  can  depend  entirely  on  her  own  prudence." 

u  Indeed,  1  think  it  will  be  most  prudent,  that  I  should  not 
indulge  myself  in  staying;  longer,"  said  Caroline — "  From  what 
I  have  seen  of  Count  Altenberg,  we  have  reason  to  think,  that 
he  acts  in  general  from  wise  and  good  motives.  We  should 
therefore  believe,  that  in  the  present  instance  his  motives  are 
good  and  adequate — I  cannot  suspect  that  he  acts  from  ca- 
price— What  the  nature  of  the  obstacle  may  bejl  can  only  guess 
— But  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  some  opposing  duty.    •  •  • 

u  His  duty,"  said  Rosafcond,  "  I  suppose  he  must  have 
known  before  to-day.  What  new  duty  can  he  have  discover- 
ed— No,  no  ;  men  are  not  so  very  apt  in  love  matters  to  think 
of  opposing  duties,  as  women  do— Much  more  likely,  that  be 
has  heard  something  to  your  disadvantage,  Caroline,  from  the 
Falconers.  I  can  tell  you,  that  Lady  Frances  Arlington  gave 
me  a  bint,  that  strange  things  had  been  said,  and  great  pains 
taken  to  misrepresent  you  to  the  Count." 
45 
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"  If  injurious  representations  hare  been  made  of  me  to 
him,"  replied  Caroline,  "  be  mil  in  time  discover  the  false- 
hood of  such  reports  ;  or,  if  he  believe  them  without  esami 
nation,  he  is  not  what  1  imagine  him  to  be — No— I  am  con- 
vinced he  has  too  noble  a  mind,  too  just  an  understanding,  to 
be  misled  by  calumny*" 

Mrs.  Percy  declared  she  was  decidedly  of  this  opinion. 
"  The  obstacle,  whatever  it  may  be,  my  dear  mother,-'  con- 
tinued Caroline,  with  the  earnest  tone  and  expression  of  coun- 
tenance of  a  person  of  strong  mind,  at  once  feeling  and  think- 
ing deeply — "  The  difficulty,  whatever  it  is,  must  be  either 
such  as  time  will  obviate  or  increase  ;  the  obstacle  must  be 
either  conquerable  or  unconquerable ;  if  he  love  me,  as  I 
thought  he  did,  if  he  have  the  energy  of  character  I  think  he 

possesses,  he  will  conquer  it,  if  it  can  be  conquered if  it 

be  unconquerable,  what  misery,  what  madness,  to  suffer  my 
affections  to  be  irrevocably  engaged  !  or  what  base  vanity  to 
wish,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  to  inspire  him  with  an  unhappy 

passion  ! Then,  in  everv  point  of  view,  Mother,  surely  it 

js  beit,  that!  should  leave  this  •  •  •  •  dangerous  place,"  said 
Caroline,  smiling — "  Yet  you  are  both  so  happy  here,  I  am 
sorry  to  be  the  cause."  "  My  Love,"  said  her  mother,  u  to 
us  all  things  are  trifles,  compared  with  what  it  is  right  and  be- 
coming that  you  should  do.  I  entirely  approve  and  applaud 
your  prudence  and  resolution — what  you  desire  shall  be  done, 
as  soon  as  possible.    We  will  go  home  to-morrow  morning." 

11  But,  my  dear  Ma'am !  so  suddenly !  consider,"  cried 
Rosamond,  "  bow  very  strange  this  will  appear  to  Mrs.  Hun- 
gerford,  and  to  every  body !"— -"  My  dear  Rosamond,  these 
are  some  of  the  small  difficulties,  the  false  delicacies,  which 
so  often  prevent  people  from  doing  what  is  right,  or  what  is 
essentially  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  their  whole  lives,"  said  Mrs.  Percy. 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  Rosamond,  "  and  I  do  not  object 
to  doing  the  thing,  but  I  only  wish  we  had  some  good,  decent 
excuse  for  running  away*— You  don't  expect  that  Mi*.  Hun- 
gerford  will  part  with  you  without  remonstrance,  without 
struggling,  without  even  inquiring,  why  you  must  run  away  ? 
> — I  am  sure  I  hope  she  will  not  ask  me,  for  I  am  not  prepar- 
ed with  an  answer — and  my  face  would  never  do,  ana  would 
give  way  at  the  first  glance  of  her  penetrating  eye — What 
will  you  say  to  Mrs.  Hungerford  P  "  The  truth,"— replied 
Caroline, — u  Mrs.  Hungerford  has  ever  treated  me  with  so 
much  kindness,  has  shown  me  so  much  affection  and  esteem, 
feels  such  a  warm  interest  in  all  that  concerns  me,  and  is  her- 
self of  so  noble  a  character,  that  she  commands  my  entire 
confidence— And  she  shaH  have  it  without  reserve.  Since  my 
mother  agrees  with  me  in  thinking,  that  Lady  Florence  has 
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not  been  in  any  degree  the  cause  of  the  change  o£  manner  we 
have  observed,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  on  that  account 
in  our  speaking  of  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Hungerford — My  hon- 
our is  as  safe  I  am  convinced  in  her  hands,  as  in  my  mother's 

.  .  •  .  as  to  the  rest,  it  may  be  painful,  humiliating 

but  what  is  meant  by  confidence,  by  openness  towards  our 
friends  ?  We  are  aU  of  us  ready  enough  to  confess  our  vir- 
tues," said  she,  smiling  .  .  •  .  "  but  our  weaknesses,  what 
humbles  our  pride  to  acknowledge,  we  are  apt  to  find  some 
delicate  reason  for  keeping  secret.  Mother,,  if  you  do  not 
disapprove  of  it,  I  wish  you  to  tell  Mrs.  Hungerford  the  whole 
truth."  Mrs.  Percy  entirely  approved  of  Caroline's  plac- 
ing confidence  in  this  excellent  friend.  She  observed,  u  that 
this  was  very  different  from  the  girlish  gossipping  sort  of  am- 
jEdence*,  which  are  made  often  from  one  young  lady  tor  anoth- 
er, merely  from  the  want  of  something  to  say,  or  the  pleasure 
of  prattling  about  love,  or  the  hope  of  being  encouraged  by 
some  weak  young  friend,  to  indulge  some  foolish  passion." 

The  next  morning,  before  Mrs.  Hungerford  had  left  her 
apartment,  Mrs.  Percy  went  to  her,  and  explained  the  rea- 
sons, which  induced  Caroline  to  refuse  herself  the  pleasure  of 
prolonging  her  visit  at  Hungerford*Castk. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  was  touched  by  the  confidence  whack 
Caroline  placed  in  her ;  "  believe  me,"  said  she — u  it  is  not 
misplaced — I  feel  all  its  value — And  must  1  lose  her  ?  I  never 
parted  with  her  without  regret,  and  that  regret  increases  the 
more  I  see  of  her.  I  almost  forget  that  she  is  not  my  own, 
till  I  am  called  upon  to  relinquish  her  :  but  muck  as  I  value 
her,  much  as  I  enjoy  her  society,  I  cannot  be  so*  selfish,  as  to 
wish  to  detain  her,  when  her  peace  of  mind  is  at  stake.  How 
few,  how  very  few  are  there,  of  all  the  various  young  women 
I  know,  who  would  have  the  good  sense  and  resolution,  1  will 
say  it,  the  integrity  of  mind,  to  act  as  she  does  ! — There  is 
usually  some  sentimental  casuistry,  some  cowardly  fear,  or 
lingering  hope,  that  prevents  young  people  in  these  circum* 
stances  from  doing  the  plain  right  things— Any  thing  but  the 
plain  right  thing  they  are  ready  to  do— and'  there  is  always 
some  delicate  reason  for  not  telling  the  truth,  especially 
to  their  friends — But  our  daughters,  Mrs.  Percy,  are 
above  these  things."  With  respect  to  Count  Altenberg,  Mrs. 
Hungerford  said,  that,  from  many  observations  she  had  made* 
she  felt  no  doubt  of  his  being  strongly  attached  to  Caroline. 
44  Their  characters,  their  understandings,  are  suited  to  each 
other ;  they  have  the  same  high  views,  the  same  magnanimity 
—With  one  exception  ....  you  must  allow  a  mother's  par- 
tiality, to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  her  own  son, — with 
one  exception,  Count  Akenberg  is  the  man  of  all  others,  to 
whom  I  could  wish  to  see  Caroline  united— I  never  till  yes- 
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terday  doubted  that  it  would  be — But  I  was  as  much  struck 

with  the  change  in  his  manner,  as  you  have  been. 1  agree 

with  Caroline,  that  some  obstacle,  probably  of  duty,  has 
arisen— and  1  hope  .  .  .  But  no,  I  will  imitate  her  example, 
and  as  you  tell  me  she  forbids  herself  to  hope,  so  will  I — if 
possible.  At  all  events  she  raises  herself,  high  as  she  was  in 
my  esteem,  still  higher  by  her  present  conduct.  Tell  her  so, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Percy — you,  her  mother,  may  give  this  praise, 
without  hurting  her  delicacy.  And  tell  her,  that,  old  as  I  am, 
1  have  not  forgotten  so  completely  the  feelings  of  my  youth, 
as  not  to  be  aware,  that  suspense  in  some  situations  is  the  worst 
of  evils.  She  may  be  assured,  that  my  attention  shall  be  as 
much  awake,  as  even  her  mother's  could  be — And  when  any 
thing  that  I  think  important  or  decisive  occurs,  she  shall  hear 
from  me  immediately,  or  see  me,  unless  1  should  lose  the  use 
of  my  limbs,  or  my  faculties — Or  unless  my  heart  should 
totally  change  in  one  day — which  sht  will  not  readily  believe 
to  be  possible." 

A  messenger  came  to  summon  Mrs.  Hungerford  to  break- 
fast—Soon afterwards  a  ride  was  proposed  by  Mrs.  Mortimer. 
Count  Altenberg  was  to  be  one  of  this  party,  and  he  looked 
for  a  moment  surprised  and  disappointed,  when  he  found  that 
Caroline  was  not  going  with  them — But  he  forbore  to  ask  why 
she  did  not  ride,  and  endeavoured  to  occupy  himself  solely  in 
helping  Mrs.  Mortimer  to  mount  her  horse — Rosamond  was 
glad  to  perceive  that  he  did  not  well  know  what  he  was  doing. 

Before  they  returned  from  their  ride,  the  Percys  were  on 

their  way  to  the  Hills. Till  this  moment  the  sight  of  home, 

even  after  a  short  absence,  had,  on  returning  to  it,  always 
been  delightful  to  Caroline  ;  but  now,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  she  was  not  sensible  to  this  delight ;  every  object  seemed 
to  have  lost  its  brightness.  In  the  stillness  of  retirement, 
which  she  used  to  love,  she  felt  something  sad  and  lifeless. 
The  favourite  glade,  which  formerly  she  thought  the  very 
spot  so  beautifully  described  by  Dryden,  as  the  scene  of  his 
"  Lady  in  the  bower ;"  even  this  she  found  had  lost  its 
charm.  New  to  love,  Caroline  was  not  till  now  aware,  that 
it  throws  a  radiance  upon  every  object,  which,  when  passed 
away,  seems  to  leave  all  nature  changed. 

To  banish  recollections  which  she  knew  that  she  ought  not 
to  indulge,  she  employed  herself  unremittingly.  But  her 
mind  did  not  turn  with  its  wonted  energy  to  her  occupations, 
nor  was  it  acted  upon  by  those  small  motives  of  ordinary  life, 
by  which  it  bad  formerly  been  excited.  When  reading,  her 
thoughts  would  wander  even  from  her  favourite  autnors : 
Every  subject  they  discussed  would  remind  her  of  some  con- 
versation that  had  passed  at  Hongerford-Castle ;  some  coinci- 
dence or  difference  of  opinion  would  lead  her  to  digress ; 
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some  observation  more  just  or  more  striking  ;  some  better  ex- 
pression, or  some  expression  which  pleased  her  better  than  the 
author's,  would  occur,  and  the  book  was  laid  down.  These 
digressions  of  fancy  were  yet  more  frequent,  when  she  was 
endeavouring  to  nx  her  attention  to  drawing,  needle-work,  or 
to  any  other  sedentary  employment.  Exercise  she  found  use- 
ful. She  spent  more  time  than  usual  in  planting  and  in  gar- 
dening A  simple  remedy.  But  practical  philosophy  fre-  J 
auentfy  finds  those  simple  remedies  the  best,  which  Provi-  f 
ence  has  put  within  the  reach  of  all. 

One  morning,  soon  after  her  return  home,  when  she  was  * 
alone  and  busy  in  her  garden, she  heard  voices  at  a  distance; 
as  they  approached  nearer,  she  thought  she  distinguished 
Mrs.  Hungerford's.      She  listened,  and  looked  towards  the 

path  whence  the  voices  had  come. All  was  silent — but,  a 

minute  afterwards,  she  saw  Mrs.  Hungerford  coming  through 
the  narrow  path  in  the  thicket ;  Caroline  at  first  sprang  for- 
ward to  meet  her Then  stopped  short,  her  heart  beating 

violently she  thought  that,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Hungerford  was 

accompanied  by  Count  Altenberg ;  but  Mrs.  Hungerford  was 
alone.  Ashamed  of  the  hope  which  had  glanced  across  her 
mind,  and  of  the  sudden  stop  which  had  betrayed  her 
thoughts,  Caroline  now  went  forward,  blushing,  yet  with  in- 
genuous dignity. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  embraced  her  with  tenderness,  and  then 
assuming  a  cheerful  tone — u  Your  mother  and  sister  wanted 
to  persuade  me,"  said  she,  "  that  I  should  never  find  my 
way  to  you — but  I  insisted  upon  it  that  I  could.  Had  I  not 
the  instinct  for  a  true  friend  to  guide  me  ? — So  now  let  me  sit 
down  and  rest  myself  on  this  pretty  seat, — a  very  comfortable 
throne ! — and  that  is  saying  much  for  a  throne.  So  these  are 
your  territories  P  continued  Mrs.  Hungerford,  looking  round, 
and  talking  with  an  air  of  playfulness,  to  give  Caroline  time 
to  recover  herself.  "  Why  did  you  never  invite  me  to  your 
garden  ? — Perhaps,  you  think  me  a  mere  fire-side,  arm-chair 
old  woman,  dead  to  all  the  beauties  of  nature ;  but,  I  can  as- 
sure you,  that  I  have,  all  my  life,  from  principle,  cultivated 
this  taste,  which  I  think  peculiarly  suited  to  women,  salutary 
not  only  to  their  health,  out  to  their  happiness  and  their  vir- 
tues— their  domestic  virtues,  increasing  the  interest  they  take 
in  their  homes,  heightening  those  feelings  of  associated  pleas-  ' 
ure,  which  extend  from  persons  to  places,  and  which  are  at 
once  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  early  attachments,  and  a  se- 
curity for  their  continuance  to  the  latest  period  of  life.  Our 
friend,  Count  Altenberg,  was  observing  to  me  the  other  day, 
that  we  Englishwomen,  among  our  other  advantages,  from 
our  modes  of  life,  from  our  spending  so  many  months  of  the 
year  in  the  country,  have  more  opportunity  of  forming  and 
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indulging  these  tastes,  than  is  usual  among  foreign  ladies  in 
the  same  rank  of  life.  Fortunately  for  as,  we  are  not  Kke 
Mr.  Clay's  French  Countess,  or  Duchess,  who  declared,  that 
she  hated  innocent  pleasures." 

After  mentioning  French  Clay,  Mrs.  Hangerford  passed  to 
a  comparison  between  him  and  Count  Altenberg.  She  had 
met  Mr.  Clay  in  town,  and  disliked  him.  u  He  is  an  English- 
man only  by  birth,  and  a  Frenchman  only  by  affectation. 
Count  Altenberg,  on  the  contrary,  a  foreigner  by  birth,  has 
all  the  tastes  and  principles  that  make  him  worthy  to  be  an 
Englishman.  I  am  convinced  that,  if  be  had  liberty  of 
choice,  he  would  prefer  residing  in  England  to  Hying  in  any 
country  in  the  world.  Indeed,  he  expressed  that  sentiment 
at  parting  from  us  yesterday." "  At  parting  !" — said  Car- 
oline— tt  He  is  gone  then."    u  He  is,  my  love/1 Caroline 

wished  to  ask  where? — and  whether  he  was  gone  for  ever? — 
yet  she  continued  silent — and  became  extremely  pale. 

Mrs.  Hungerford,  without  taking  any  notice  of  her  emotion, 
continued,  and  answered  all  the  questions  which  Caroline 
wished  to  ask.  "  He  is  gone  back  to  Germany,  to  his  own 
court — recalled  as  he  told  me,  by  some  imperious  duty." 

Caroline  revived. a  So  far  you  see,  my  dear,  we  were 

right,  as  those  usually  are,  who  judge  from  general  principles. 
It  was  not  indeed  to  be  credited,"  continued  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford,  u  that  a  man  of  his  character  and  understanding  should 
act  merely  from  caprice.  What  the  nature  of  the  duty  may 
be,  whether  relating  to  his  duty  as  a  public  of  a  private  man, 

be  did  not  explain.    The  latter  I  fear. 1  apprehend  some 

attachment  or  engagement,  that  will  prevent  his  return  to 
England.  In  that  case  he  has  done  most  honourably,  at 
whatever  risk  or  pain  to  himself,  to  avoid  any  attempt  to  engage 
your  affections,  my  dear.  And  you  have,  in  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances, acted  as  becomes  your  sex  and  yourself." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Caroline,  timidly — "  my  mother  and 
Rosamond  endeavoured  to  re-assure  me  on  one  point  •  •  •  • 
You  have  seen  more  since,  and  must  therefore  be  better  able 
to  judge  •  •  •  •  Count  Altenberg  has  none  of  that  presump- 
tion of  manner,  which  puts  a  woman  upon  her  guard  against 
his  inference  But  in  secret,  do  you  tnink  he  ever  suspect-  _ 
ed  f"  .  .  .  .  .  "I  cannot,  my  love,  tell  what  passes  m  the 
secret  recesses  of  maa's  heart  •  »  •  •  •  much  more  difficult 
la  penetrate  than  woman's,"  replied  Mrs.  Hungerford,  smiling. 
44  But  let  this  satisfy  you, — by  no  word,  hint,  or  look,  couk)  I 
ever  guess,  that  he  had  formed  such  a  suspicion  ....  Sua- 

iikion,  I  wiH  not  call  it  .  .  .  .  such  a  hope.  Of  your  whole 
arail y  he  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  regard.  Of  you  he 
dared  not  trust  himself  to  say  much— but  the  Kttle  he  did 
venture  to  say  was  expressive  of  the  highest  respect  and  es- 
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teem, — more  be  did  not,  and  ought  not,  I  am  convinced,  to 
have  allowed  himself/'  "  I  am  satisfied— quite  satisfied," 
said  Caroline,  relieving  her  heart  by  a  deep  sigh, — "  and,  I 
thank  you,  mj  kind  Mrs.  Hungerford.  You  have  put  this 
subject  at  rest  for  ever  in  my  mind.  If  Count  Altenberg  can 
love  me  with  honour,  he  will— If  he  cannot,  Heaven  forbid  ! 
1  should  wish  it." 

From  this  time  forward,  Caroline  never  spoke  more  upon 
the  subject,  never  mentioned  the  name  of  Count  Altenberg. 
She  exerted  all  the  strong  command  she  possessed  over  her* 
self,  to  conquer  the  languor  and  indolence  to  which  she  bad 
found  herself  disposed. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  tp  restore  what  may  be  called  the  tone 
of  the  mind ;  to  recover  the  power  of  bein^  acted  upon  by 
common  and  every-day  motives,  after  sensibility  has  been 
unusually  excited.  Where  the  affections  have  been  deeply  and 
lopg  engaged,  this  is  a  task,  which  the  most  severe  philoso- 
phy cannot  accomplish  without  the  aid  of  Time — and  of  that 
superior  power,  which  it  would  be  irreverent  here  to  name* 

By  using  no  concealment  with  her  friends,  by  permitting 
no  self-delusion,  by  having  the  courage  to  confess  the  first 
symptom  of  partiality  of  which  she  was  conscious,  Caroline 
prevented  all  danger^  and  put  it  out  of  her  own  power,  to 
nourish  a  preference  into  a  passion,  which  must  ultimately 
have  made  herself  and  her  friends  unhappy.  Beside  the  ad- 
vantages which  she  derived  from  her  literary  tastes,  and  her 
habits  of  varying  her  occupations,  she,  at  this  time,  found 
creat  resources  in  her  warm  and  affectionate  attachment  to 
ber  own  family.  She  had  never  yet  arrived  at  that  state  of 
egotism,  which  marks  the  height  of  passion,  when  all  interests 
and  affections  sink  and  vanish  bejfore  one  exclusive  and  ty- 
rant sentiment. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Wain  Count  Altenberg  went  to  London  to  obtain  his  pass- 

rts,  he  attended  the  minister's  levee,  to  repeat  his  thanks 
the  attentions  with  which  he  had  been  honoured,  and  to 
pay  his  parting  respects  to  Lord  OUborough,  whose  talents 
and  uncommon  character  had  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  his  mind.  After  levee,  when  the  Count  was  alone 
with  the  minister,  and  when  he  asked  whether  his  Lordship 
had  any  commands  that  he  could  execute  at  his  own  court, 
he  was  surprised,  by  receiving  at  once  a  commission  of  a  dif- 
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ficult  and  delicate  nature.  Lord  Oldborough,  whose  penetra- 
tion had  seen  into  Count  Altenbere's  character,  and  who 
knew  how  and  when  to  trust,  though  he  was  supposed  to  be 
the  most  reserved  of  men,  confided  to  the  Count  his  dissatis- 
faction with  the  proceedings  of  Cunningham  Falconer  ;  his 
suspicions  that  the  Envoy  was  playing  double,  and  endeav- 
ouring to  ingratiate  himself  abroad  and  at  home  with  a  party 
inimical  to  his  Lordship's  interests. 

"  Diplomatists  are  all,  more  or  less,  insincere,91  said  Lord 
Oldborough.  "  But  to  have  chosen  an  Envoy,  who  joins  in- 
gratitude to  duplicity,  would  reflect  no  credit  upon  the  minis- 
ter by  whom  he  was  appointed.  Were  I  speaking  to  a  com- 
mon person,  I  should  not  admit  the  possibility  of  my  having 
committed  such  an  error.  But  Count  Altenberg  will  judge 
by  the  whole,  and  not  by  a  part.  He  knows  that  every  man 
in  power  is  sometimes  the  slave  of  circumstances.  This  Cun- 
ningham Falconer,  all  these  Falconers  were  forced  upon  me 
— how, — it  is  of  little  consequence  to  you  to  hear.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  me  to  assure  you,  Count,  that  it  was  not  my  judg- 
ment that  erred.  Now  the  necessity  has  ceased.  By  other 
means  my  purpose  has  been  accomplished.  The  Falconers 
are  useless  to  me.  But  I  will  not  abandon  those  whom  I  have 
undertaken  to  protect,  till  I  have  proof  of  their  perfidy.9' 

Lord  Oldborough  then  explained  the  points  on  which  he 
desired  to  inform  himself,  before  he  should  decide  with  regard 
to  Cunningham.  Count  Altenberg  undertook  to  procure  for 
his  Lordship  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  fidelity  of  his  En- 
voy ;  and  Lord  Oldborough  then  turned  the  conversation  on 
general  politics.  He  soon  perceived  that  the  Count  was  not 
as  much  interested  in  these  subjects  as  formerly.  At  parting, 
Lord  Oldborough  smiled,  and  said,  "  You  have  been,  since  I 
saw  you  last,  Count  Altenberg,  too  much  in  the  company  of  a 
philosopher,  who  prefers  the  happiness  of  a  country  gentle- 
man's life,  to  the  glory  of  a  statesman's  career.  But  height 
will  soon  recal  high  thoughts.  Ambition  is  not  dead,  only 
dormant  within  you.  It  will,  I  hope  and  trust,  make  you  in 
time  the  minister,  and  pride  of  your  country.  In  this  hope, 
I  bid  you  farewell." 

Commissioner  Falconer  having  been  told  by  one  of  the 
people  in  the  anti-chamber,  that  Count  Altenberg  had  arriv- 
"ed,  and  was  now  with  the  minister,  waited  anxiously  to  see 
him,  caught  him  in  his  way  out,  and  eagerly  pressed  an  invi- 
tation from  Mrs.  Falconer,  to  dine  or  spend  the  evening  with 
them— but  the  Count  had  now  his  passports,  and  pleaded  the 
absolute  necessity  for  his  immediately  setting  out  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  own  country.  •  The  Commissioner,  from  a  word  or 
two  that  be  hazarded  upon  the  subject,  had  the  vexation  to 
perceive,  that  his  hopes  of  engaging  Count  Altenberg  to  assist 
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the  views  of  bis  son  Cunningham  were  vain,  and  he  regretted 
that  be  had  wasted  so  much  civility  upon  a  foreigner,  who 
could  make  him  no  return. 

Miss  Georgiana  Falconer's  mortification  at  the  Count's  leav- 
ing England  was  much  alleviated,  by  finding  that  he  had  not 
been  detained  by  the  charms  of  Miss  Caroline  Percy,  and 
she  was  almost  consoled  for  losing  the  prize  herself,  by  see- 
ing that  it  had  not  been  won  by  her  rival*  Mrs.  Falconer 
too,  though  she  had  long  abandoned  all  hopes  of  the  Count 
as  a  son-in-law,  yet  rejoiced  to  be  spared  the  humiliation  of 
writing  to  congratulate  Mr*  and  Mrs.  Percy  upon  the  mar- 
riage and  splendid  establishment  of  their  daughter. 

u  After  all,  how  ill  they  have  managed,"  said  Mrs.  Fat 
coner,  "  the  game  was  in  their  own  hands.  Certainly  Mrs. 
Percy  must  be  the  worst  mother  in  the  world,  and  the  daugh- 
ter, with  all  her  sense,  a  perfect  simpleton,  or  they  might 
have  made  up  the  match  when  they  had  the  Count  all  to 
themselves  at  Huogerford-Castle."  "  I  told  you  long  ago, 
but  you  would  never  believe,  Mrs.  Falconer,"  cried  the  Com- 
missioner, u  that  Count  Altenberg's  ruling  passion  was  am- 
bition, and  that  he  was  not  the  least  likely  to  fall  in  love,  as 
you  ladies  call  it#  The  old  Prince  of  ■  is  going  fast,  and 
Count  Altenberg's  father  has  sent  for  him,  that  he  may  be  on 
the  spot  to  secure  bis  favour  with  the  hereditary  Prince — I 
am  sure  I  hope  Count  Altenberg  will  not  be  minister,  for, 
from  the  few  words  he  said  to  me  just  now  when  I  met  him, 
he  will  not  enter  into  my  views  with  regard  to  Cunningham." 

"  No,  those  political  visions  of  yours,  Commissioner,  seldom 
end  in  any  thing  but  disappointment,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer. 
"  I  always  said  it  would  be  so."  Then  followed  a  scene  of 
recrimination,  such  as  was  the  usual  consequence  of  the  fail- 
are  of  any  of  the  plans  of  this  intriguing  pair.  "  And  Mrs. 
Falconer,"  concluded  the  Commissioner,  "  I  augur  as  ill  of 
your  present  scheme  for  Georgiana,  as  I  did  of  the  last.  You 
will  find,  that  all  your  dinners  and  concerts  will  be  just  as 
much  thrown  away  upon  the  two  Clays,  as  your  balls  and 
and  plays  were  upon  Count  Altenberg.  And  this  is  the  way, 
Ma'am,  you  go  on,  plunging  me  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt," 
said  the  Commissioner,  walking  about  the  room  much  disturb- 
ed. "  If  any  thing  was  to  go  wrong  with  Lord  Oldborough, 
what  would  become  of  us  !" 

"  My  dear,  that  is  a  very  unseasonable  apprehension,  for 
Lord  Oldborough,  as  I  hear  on  all  sides,  is  firmer  in  power 
now  than  he  ever  was-— of  that,  you  know,  you  were  but  yes- 
terday giving  me  assurance  and  proof.  His  favour,  you 
know,  is  so  high,  that  all,  who  were  leagued  against  him  in 
that  combination  be  detected,  were,  in  consequence  of  his 
46 
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Lordship's  letter,  instantly  dismissed  from  office-— his  col- 
leagues are  now  of  his  choosing — the  cabinet,  I  understand, 
completely  his  own  friends.  What  more  security  can  you 
desire  f u  You  don't  understand  me,  Mrs,  Falcon- 
er, I  am  not  thinking  of  the  security  of  Lord  Oldborougb's 
Sower— of  that,  after  all  I  have  seen,  I  can  have  no  doubt — 
ut  I  am  not  so  sure  of "    "  The  continuance  of  my 

own  favour"  he  was  going  to  say,  but  it  was  painful  to  him  to 
utter  the  words,  and  he  had  a  superstitious  dread,  common  to 
courtiers,  of  speaking  of  their  decline  of  favour.  Besides,  he 
knew  that  reproaches  for  want  of  address  in  managing  Lord 
Oldborough's  humour  would  immediately  follow  from  Mrs. 
Falconer,  if  he  gave  any  hint  of  this  kind  ;  and  on  his  ad- 
dress the  Commissioner  piqued  himself  not  without  reason. 
Abruptly  changing  his  tone,  and  taking  that  air  of  authority 
which  every  now  and  then  he  thought  fit  to  assume,  he  said, 
"  Mrs.  Falconer,  there's  one  thing  I  won't  allow — I  won't  al- 
low Georgiana  and  you  to  make  a  fool  of  young  Petcalf." 

"  By  no  means,  my  love,  but  if  he  makes  a  fool  of  himself, 
you  know."  u  Mrs.  Falconer,  you  recollect  the  transaction 
about  the  draught." 

"  For  Zara's  dress?"—"  Yes,  Ma'am— The  condition  yoa 
made  then  in  my  name  with  Georgiana,  I  hold  her  to,  and  1  ex- 
pect, that  she  be  prepared  to  be  Mrs.  Petcalf  within  the 
year."  "  I  told  her  so,  my  dear — and  she  acquiesces — she 
submits — she  is  ready  to  obey — if  nothing  better  offers " 

"If—  Ay,  there  it  is  !— All  the  time  I  know  you  are  look- 
ing to  the  Clays,  and  if  tbey  fail,  somebody  else  will  start  up, 
whom  you  will  think  a  better  match  than  Petcalf,  and  all 
these  people  are  to  be  ftltd,  and  so  you  will  go  on  wasting 
my  money  and  your  own  time.  Petcalf  will  run  restive  at 
last,  you  will  lose  him,  and  I  shall  have  Georgiana  left  upon 
my  hands  after  all."  "  No  danger,  ray  dear.  My  principle 
is  the  most  satisfactory  and  secure  imaginable.  To  have  a 
number  of  tickets  in  the  wheel — then,  if  one  comes  up  a  blank, 
still  you  have  a  chance  of  a  prize  in  the  next.  Only  have 
patience,  Mr.  Falconer."  "  Patience,  my  dear,  how  can  a 
man  have  patience,  when  be  has  seen  the  same  thing  going  on 
for  years  ?  And  I  have  said  the  same  thing  to  you  over  and 
over,  a  hundred  times,  Mrs.  Falconer." 

"  A  hundred  times  at  least,  I  grant,  and  that,  perhaps,  is 
enough  to  try  my  patience  you'll  allow,  and  yet,  you  see,  bow 
reasonable  I  am.  I  have  only  to  repeat  what  is  incontroverti- 
ble, that  when  a  girl  has  been  brought  up,  and  has  lived  in  a 
certain  line,  you  must  push  her  in  that  line,  for  she  will  not 
do  in  any  other.  You  must  be  sensible,  that  no  mere  country- 
gentleman  would  ever  think  of  Georgiana — We  must  push  her 
in  the  line  for  which  she  is  fit — The  fashionable  line."  , 
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44  Push  !  Bless  my  soul,  Ma'am  !  you  have  been  pushing 
one  or  other  of  those  girls  ever  since  they  were  in  their  teens, 
but  your  pushing  signifies  nothing.  The  men,  don't  you  see, 
back  as  fast  as  the  women  advance*"  "  Coarse ! — Too 
coarse  !  too  common-place  an  observation  for  you,  Commis- 
sioner," said  Mrs.  Falconer,  with  admirable  temper,  "  but 
when  men  are  angry,  they  will  say  more  than  they  think." 

u  Ma'am,  I  don't  say  half  as  much  as  I  think  •  •  .  ever." 
"  Indeed ! — That  is  a  candid  confession,  for  which  I  owe  you 
credit  at  all  events."  "  It's  a  foolish  game  •  •  .  it's  a  foolish 
game  •  •  •  it's  a  losing  game,"  continued  the  Commissioner, 
"  and  you  will  play  it,  till  we  are  ruined." 
•  '•  Not  a  losing  game  if  it  be  played  with  temper  and  spirit. 
Many  throw  up  the  game  like  cowards,  when,  if  they  had  but 
had  courage  to  double  the  bet,  they  would  have  made  their 
fortune."  "  Pshaw  !  Pshaw  !"  said  the  Commissioner, — 
•"  Can  you  double  your  girls'  beauty  ?  can  you  double  their 
fortune  ?"  "  Fashion  stands  in  the  place  both  of  beauty  and 
fortune,  Mr.  Falconer  ;  and  fashion,  my  girls,  I  hope  you  will 

allow,  enjoy."     u  Enjoy  !  what  signifies  that  ? Fashion, 

you  told  me,  was  to  win  Count  Altenberg, — has  it  won  him  ? 
Are  we  one  bit  the  better  for  the  expense  we  were  at  in  all 
those  entertainments  V9  "  All  that, — or  most  of  it  ...  at 
least  the  popularity-ball  must  be  set  down  to  Lord  Oldbor- 
ough's  account,  and  that  is  your  affair,  Commissioner." 

u  And  the  play,  and  the  play-house,  and  the  dresses ! — 
Was  Zara's  dress  my  affair.  Did  I  not  tell  you,  you  were 
wasting  your  time  upon  that  man  ?"  "  No  waste,  nothing  has 
been  wasted,  my  dear  Commissioner  ;  believe  me  even  in 
point  of  economy  we  could  not  have  laid  out  money  better  ; 
for  at  a  trifling  expense  we  have  obtained  for  Georgiana  the 
credit  of  having  refused  Count  Altenberg.  Lady  Kew  and 
Lady  Trant  have  spread  the  report.  You  know  it  is  not  my 
business  to  speak — and  now  the  Count  is  gone,  who  can  con- 
tradict it  with  any  propriety  ? — The  thing  is  universally  be- 
lieved.  Every  body  is  talking  of  it,  and  the  consequence  is, 
Georgiana  is  more  in  fashion  now  than  ever  she  was.  There's 
a  proposal  I  had  for  her  this  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer, 
throwing  a  letter  carelessly  before  the  Commissioner.  u  A 
proposal!  That  is  something  worth  attending  to,"  said  the 
Commissioner,  putting  on  his  spectacles.  u  No,  nothing  worth 
our  attention,  said  Mrs.  Falconer,  "  only  eighteen  hundred  a 
year,  which  you  know  Georgiana  could  not  possibly  live 
upon."  "  Better  than  nothing  surely,"  said  the  Commission* 
er,  u  let  me  see." 

"  Not  better  than  Pelcalf,  not  within  a  thousand  a  year  so 
good,  putting  Asia  Minor  out  of  the  question.  So,  you  know, 
1  could  not  hesitate  an  instant." 
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"  But  I  hope  your  answer  was  very  civil.  People  art  not 
aware  what  dangerous  enemies  they  make  on  these  occa* 
stons,"  said  Mr,  Falconer—44 1  hope  your  answer  was  very  po- 
lite." "  Oh  !  the  pink  of  coortesy,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer.  *  I 
lamented,  that  my  daughter's  fortune  was  so  small,  as  to  pot 
it  out  of  her  power,  &c. — and  I  added  a  great  deal  about 
merit,  and  the  honour  done  our  family,  and  so  on.  But  1  won- 
der the-  man  had  the  assurance  to  propose  for  Georgians, 
when  he  had  nothing  better  to  say  for  himself."  tt  Pete  a  If,  to 
be  sure,  if  the  General  dies,  is  a  thousand  a  year  better*  I 
believe  you  are  right  there,"  said  Mr.  Falconer,  and  with  an 
air  of  calculating  consideration, — he  took  up  a  pen. 

44  But  what  are  you  about,  Commissioner,  going  to  write  on 
that  letter,  as  if  it  was  waste  paper," — said  Mrs.  Falconer, 
starting  up,  and  taking  it  hastily  from  htm,—44 1  must  have  it 
for  Lady  Trant,  Lady  Kew,  and  some  more  of  our  intimate 
friends,  that  tbey  may  be  able  to  say  they  have  seen  the  pro- 
posal ;  for  mothers  and  daughters  too  in  these  days  are  so 
apt  to  boast,  that  it  is  quite  necessary  to  have  some  written 
document  to  produce,  and  there's  no  going  beyond  that." 

44  Certainly— quite  necessary. And  what  written  doc* 

umeni,"  said  the  Commissioner,  smiling, — 44  have  you  to  pro- 
duce in  the  case  of  Count  A  hen  berg  f  *  Oh  !  that  is  anoth- 
er affair,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer,  smiling  in  her  turn.  a  One 
must  not  in  all  cases  have  recourse  to  the  same  expedients* 
Besides,  if  we  produce  our  proofs  on  one  occasion,  we  shall 
depend  upon  having  our  word  taken  on  trust  another  time. 
And  it  would  be  too  much  to  make  a  practice  of  showing  gen- 
tlemen's letters.  It  is  not  what  I  should  always  do— certainly 
not  with  regard  to  a  man  of  Count  A lten berg's  rank  and  pre- 
tensions, who  taerits  to  be  treated  with  somewhat  more  con- 
sideration surely,  than  a  man  who  hazards  such  a  proposal 
&s  this.  I  merely  produced  it  to  show  you,  that  Georgiana  is 
in  no  absolute  distress  for  admirers.  And  now,  my  dear,  I 
must  trouble  you  .  .  .  those  public  singers  are  terribly  ex- 
pensive,— yet  at  a  concert  we  must  have  them,  and  one  cdn- 
not  have  them  without  coming  up  to  their  price.  1  must 
trouble  you  to  sign  this  draught — for  our  concert  last  week." 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Falconer,  I  have  signed  it,"— cried  the  Com- 
missioner,— u  and  it  is  the  last,  for  a  similar  purpose,  1  ever 
will  sign— Upon  my  honour." — *  I  have  invited  every 
body  to  a  concert  here  next  week,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer,— 
44  What  can  1  do  ?"  u  Do  as  others  do,"  said  the  Commis- 
sioner,— u  let  these  musical  professors  give  a  concert  at  your 
house, — then,  instead  of  paying  them,  you  share  their  profits, 
and  you  have  the  best  company  at  your  bouse  into  the  bar- 
gain." u  Such  things  are  done,  1  know,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer, 
44  and  by  people  of  rank  ;  but  Lady  Jane  Granville  would  not 
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do  it,  when  she  Was  more  distressed  for  money  than  we  are, 
and  I  know  many  say  k  is  what  they  would  not  do."  "  It 
must  be  done  by  you,  Mrs.  Falconer,  or  you  must  give  up 
having  ronoerta  altogether," — said  the  Commissioner,  leaving 
the  room. 

To  give  up  concerts  was  auite  impossible,  especially  as 
French  Clay  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  passionately  fond  of 
music,  and  it  was  at  her  musical  parties,  that  be  never  failed 
to  attend  assiduously*  The  next  concert  was  given  by  a  cel- 
ebrated performer  at  Mrs.  Falconer's  house,  and  she  and  the 
singers  shared  the  profit.  To  such  meanness  can  the  slaves 
of  fashion  condescend  !— At  this  concert  it  happened,  that 
there  was  a  new  and  remarkably  handsome,  graceful  female 
Italian  ringer,  who  was  much  admired  by  all  the  gentlemen 
present,  and  particularly  by  French  Clay,  who  had  set  up 
with  little  ear,  and  less  taste,  for  a  great  judge  of  music.  He 
was  ambitious  of  appearing  as  the  patron  of  this  young  per- 
former. He  went  about  every  where  talking  of  her  in  rap- 
tures, and  making  interest  for  her  with  all  the  great  people  of 
his  acquaintance.  Her  own  voice,  and  her  own  charms  need- 
ed not  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Clay  ;  from  the  night  she  was 
first  produced  at  Mrs.  Falconer's,  she  became  at  once  the 
fashion,  and  the  height  of  the  fashion.  Every  body  was 
eager  to  have  her  at  their  parties,  especially  as  she  had  nev- 
er yet  been  upon  the  stage.  Admirers  crowded  round  her, 
and  among  them  were  many  of  rank  and  fortune  ;  an  old 
earl  and  a  young  baronet,  were  of  the  number.  The  ardour 
of  fashion  and  competition  so  much  increased  the  zeal  of 
French  Clay,  that,  what  was  at  first  only  affectation,  became 
real  enthusiasm.  He  was  resolved  to  win  the  lady  from  all 
his  rivals.  He  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  her  at 
Mrs.  Falconer's,  where  he  appeared  always  in  glory  as  her 
patron.  Serapbina,  the  fair  Italian,  considering  Mrs.  Falcon- 
er as  her  first  patroness,  made  it  a  point  of  gratitude  to  hold 
her  concerts  frequently  at  her  house.  Mrs.  Falconer  was 
proud  of  the  distinction.  Fresh  eclat  was  thrown  upon  her, 
and  upon  her  daughters. 

French  Clay  was  always  near  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer, 
or  near  Serapbina  ;  and  be  applauded  each  by  turns  with  all 
the  raptures  of  an  amateur.  Mrs.  Falconer  saw,  that  rival- 
ship  with  the  old  earl  and  the  young  baronet  had  worked 
Mr.  Clay  into  a  passion  for  Serapbina;  but  she  thought  she  knew 
bow  a  passion  for  a  singer  must  end,  and  as  this  did  not  interfere 
with  her  matrimonial  designs,  it  gave  her  little  inquietude- 
Bets  ran  high  in  the  fashionable  world  upon  the  three  candi- 
dates. Mrs.  Falconer  had  no  doubt,  that  the  old  earl  would 
carry  off  the  prize,  as  be  was  extremely  rich,  and  was  ready 
to  make  any  settlement  and  any  establishment— Her  prophe- 
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cy  would,  probably,  have  been  accomplished,  but  that  French 
Clay,  strongly  urged  by  the  immediate  danger  of  losing  the 
lady,  and  flattered  by  Seraphina's  mother,  who,  in  another 
style  of  life,  was  equal  to  Mrs.  Falconer  in  address  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  was  drawn  in  to  offer  what  alone 
could  balance  the  charms  of  the  Baronet's  youth,  and  of  the 
Earl's  wealth — He  offered  marriage — A  week  after  the  offer 

was  made,  Seraphina  became  Mrs.  French  Clay Upon 

this  marriage  Commissioner  Falconer  hastened  immediately 
to  reproach  his  wife.  u  There  !  Mrs.  Falconer,  I  told  you  it 
would  never  do — There  is  another  son-in-law  who  has  escap- 
ed you." 

Never  did  Mrs.  Falconer's  genius  appear  so  great  as  in  cir- 
cumstances, which  would  have  confounded  one  of  inferior  re- 
source. It  is  true,  she  had  been  thrown  into  surprise  and 
consternation  by  the  first  news  of  this  marriage  ;  but  by  an 
able  stroke  she  had  turned  defeat  to  victory.  With  a  calm 
air  of  triumph  she  replied  to  her  husband  :  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mr.  Falconer,  French  Clay  was  only  my  ostensible 
object — I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  had  him  for 
my  son-in-law,  for,  though  it  is  a  secret,  I  know  that  he  is 
overwhelmed  with  debt — The  son-in-law  I  really  wished  for 
has  not  escaped  me,  Sir— The  elder  brother,  English  Clay — 
Clay,  of  Clay-Hall,  I  apprehend,  you  will  allow,  is  rather  a 
better  match  for  your  daughter — and  his  proposal  for  Geor- 
giana,  his  relation,  Lady  Trant,  was,  last  night,  authorized 

to  make  to  me  in  form And  now,  Commissioner,  there  is 

an  end  of  your  fears  that  your  daughter  should  be  left,  at 
last,  upon  your  hands — And  now,  I  flatter  myself,  you  will 
acknowledge,  that  1  always  knew  what  I  was  about — Mistress 
of  Clay-Hall,  and  of  seven  thousand  a  year — I  think  that  is 
doing  pretty  well  for  a  girl  who  has  nothing."  The  Commis- 
sioner was  so  much  delighted,  that  he  willingly  permitted  his 
lady  to  enjoy  her  triumph  over  him* 

"  Now  only  consider,  Commissioner,"  she  pursued — "  If  I 
had  huddled  up  that  match  with  Petcalf  !— Petcalf,  I'll  an- 
swer for  it  in  case  of  necessity,  that  is,  in  case  of  any  difficul- 
ty on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Percy,  I  can  turn  over  to  Bell — 
Poor  Petcalf  !"  added  she  with  a  smile — "  I  really  have  a 
regard  for  that  everlasting  partner,  and  wish  to  leave  him  a 
chance  of  being  partner  for  life  to  one  of  my  daughters — 1  am 
sure  he  has  reason  to  be  excessively  obliged  to  me  for  think- 
ing of  him  at  this  moment — I  must  go  to  Georgiana  and  talk 
about  wedding-  clothes— Laces,  jewels,  equipages — Mr.  Clay, 
of  Clay-Hall,  piques  himself  upon  having  every  thing  the 
best  of  its  kino,  and  in  the  highest  style — Happy  !  Happy 
girl !"  "  Happy  !  Happy  father,  who  has  got  her  off  his 
hands,"  cried  the  Commissioner.    "  Twas  my  doing— 'Twas 
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all  my  doing  "  said  Mrs.  Falconer.  "  It  was,  my  dear — And 
how  was  it  brought  about  ?"  said  Mr.  Falconer  ;  "  stay  one 
minute  from  the  wedding  clothes,  and  tell  me.19  Mrs.  Falcon- 
er returned,  and  in  the  pride  of  successful  intrigues  explained 
all — that  is,  all  she  chose  that  her  husband  should  know. 

Lady  Trant  was  Mr.  Clay's  near  relation,  and  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner's intimate  friend — how  she  had  engaged  her  Ladyship 
so  zealously  in  her  cause,  was  the  point  which  Mrs.  Falcon- 
er did  not  choose  to  explain,  and  into  which  the  Commission- 
er never  thought  of  inquiring.  There  are  moments,  in  which 
the  most  selfish  may  be  betrayed  into  a  belief,  that  others 
act  from  generous  motives  ;  and  the  very  principles,  which 
they  hold  infallible  applied  to  all  other  cases,  they  think  ad- 
mit in  their  own  of  an  exception — So  Commissioner  Falconer, 
notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  himself,  took  it  for  granted,  that,  in  this  instance,  La- 
dy Trant  acted  from  the  impulse  of  disinterested  friendship. 
This  point  happily  admitted  without  question,  all  the  rest  Mrs. 
Falconer  could  satisfactorily  explain — Lady  Trant  being  a 
friend  she  could  trust  entirely.  Mrs.  Falconer  had  opened 
her  mind  to  her  Ladyship,  and,  by  her  suggestion,  Lady 
Trant  had  seized  the  happy  moment,  when  English  Clay  was 
enraged  against  his  brother  for  his  strange  marriage,  and  had 
deplored,  that  Clay-Hall,  and  the  fine  estate  belonging  to  it, 
should  go  to  the  children  of  an  Italian  singer — English  Clay 
took  fresh  fire  at  this  idea,  and  swore,  that  much  as  he  bated 
the  notion  of  a  wife  and  children,  he  had  a  great  mind  to  mar- 
ry on  purpose  to  punish  his  brother,  and  to  cut  him  off,  as  he 
deserved,  forever  from  Clay-Hall— Lady  Trant  commended 
his  spirit,  and  urged  him  to  put  his  resolution  into  execution 
— English  Clay,  however,  baulked  a  little  at  this — "  Women 
now  a  days,"  he  said, "  were  so  cursed  expensive,  that  scarce 
any  fortune  could  suffice  for  a  wife,  and  horses,  and  all  in 
style  ;  and  as  to  taking  a  wife,  who  would  not  be  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest  of  his  establishment,  that  was  what  he  was  not 
the  man  to  do." — Lady  Trant  answered,  "That  of  course  he 
would  wish  to  have  a  fashionable  wife,  that  was  the  only 
thing  that  was  wanting  to  make  Clay-Hall  complete." 

"  But,  then,  an  establishment  that  was  quite  correct,  and  in 
the  first  style  for  a  bachelor,  would  be  quite  incorrect  for  a 
married  man,  and  every  thing  to  do  over  again." 

"  True,  but  then,  to  grow  into  an  old  bachelor,  and  to  hear 
every  body  saying,  or  to  know  that  every  body  is  saying  be- 
hind your  back — 4  He  will  never  marry,  you  know  ;  and  all 
his  estate  will  go  to  his  brother,  or  the  children  of  Seraphina, 
the  singer/"  There  are  some  men  who  might  feel  tired  of 
having  the  same  idea  repeated,  and  the  self-same  words  reit- 
erated ;  but  English  Clay  was  not  of  the  number ;  on  the 
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contrary,  repetition  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  gire 
bis  mind  time  to  take  in  an  idea  -f  and  afterwards*  reiteration 
was  agreeable,  as  it  impressed  him  with  a  sense  of  convict* 
tion  without  the  trouble  of  thought.  After  Lady  Trant  had 
reiterated  a  sufficient  time,  he  assented,  and  declared,  tt  what 
her  Ladyship  observed  was  d  d  true"— — but  after  a  si- 
lence of  several  minutes,  he  added—"  There's  such  a  cursed 
deal  of  danger  of  being  taken  in  by  a  woman,  especially  by 
one  of  those  fashionable  girls,  who  ere  all  in  the  catch-match 
line."  Lady  Trant,  who  had  been  well  tutored  and  prepared 
with  replies  by  Mrs.  Falconer,  answered,  u  that  as  Mr.  Clay v 
of  Clay-Hall,  had  a  fortune  that  entitled  him  to  ask  any  wo- 
man ;  so  be  was,  for  the  same  reason,  at  full  liberty  to  please 
himself ;  and  though  family  connexion  and  fashion  would  of 
course  be  indispensable  to  biro,  yet  money  could  be  no  object 
to  a  man  of  his  fortune— be  was  not  like  many  needy  young 
men,  obliged  to  sell  themselves  for  a  wife's  fortune,  to  pay  old 
debts — No,"  Lady  Trant  said,  a  she  was  sure  her  relation 
and  friend,  Mr.  Clay,  of  Clay-Hall,  would  never  bargain  for 
a  wife,  and  of  course,  where  there  was  no  bargaining  there 
could  be  no  fear  of  being  taken  in." 

English  Clay  had  never  considered  the  matter  in  this  point 
of  view  before  ;  but  now  it  was  pointed  out,  he  confessed  it 
struck  him  as  very  fair~-very  fair :  and  his  pride,  of  which 
he  had  a  comfortable  portion,  being  now  touched,  be  asserted 
both  his  disinterestedness  and  his  right  to  judge  and  choose 
in  this  business,  entirely  for  himself— Who  had  a  right  to 
blame  him  ?  his  fortune  was  bis  own,  and  he  would  marry  a 
girl  without  sixpence,  if  she  struck  his  fancy.  Lady  Trant 
supported  him  in  his  humour,  and  he  began  to  name  some  of 
the  youhg  ladies  of  his  acquaintance-— one  would  look  well  in 
a  curricle  ;  another  would  do  the  honours  of  his  house  hand- 
$omely  ;  another  danced  charmingly,  and  would  be  a  credit 
to  him  in  a  ball-room  ;  another  would  make  a  sweet  tempered 
nurse  when  he  should  have  the  gout — But  Lady  Trant  found 
some  objection  to  every  one  he  mentioned,  till,  at  last,  when 
he  had  named  all  he  could  think  of  in  remainder  to  bis  heart, 
Lady  Trant  proposed  Miss  Georgians. 

u  But  she  was  intended  for  his  brother." 

"  Oh  !  no" — Lady  Trant  had  very  particular  reasons  for 
being  positive,  that  neither  Mrs.  or  Miss  Falconer  bad  ever 
such  an  idea,  however  they  might  have  let  it  go  abroad,  per- 
haps, to  conceal  their  real  wishes — Miss  Georgiana  Falconer 
had  refused  so  many  gentlemen.  •  •  •  •  Count  Altenberg,  re- 
port said,  among  others,  and  it  was  plain  to  Lady  Trant,  that 
the  young  lady  could  not  be  easily  pleased — that  her  affec- 
tions were  not  to  be  engaged  very  readily — Yet  she  had  a 
notion,  she  owned,  that  if But  she  was  not  at  liber- 
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ty  to  *av  more— -*-She  was  only  convinced,  that  no  girl  was 
more  admired  than  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer,  and  no  woman 
would  do  greater  credit  to  the  taste  of  a  mad  of  fashion.  She 
had  all  the  requisites  Mr.  Clay  had  named.  She  would  look 
well  in  a  curricle  ;    she  would  do  the  honours  of  his  house 

charmingly — she  sung  and  danced  divinely And  Lady 

Trant  summed  up  all  by  reiterating,  that  Miss  Georgia na  Fal- 
coner never  would  have  married  his  brother. 

This  persuasive  flattery,  combining  with  English  Clay's  an- 
jer  against  his  brother,  had  such  effect,  that  he  protested, 
f  it  was  not  for  the  trouble  of  the  thing,  he  did  not  care  if  he 
married  next  week-  But  the  making  the  proposal,  and  all 
that,  was  an  awkward,  troublesome  business,  to  which  he 
could  not  bring  himself— Lady  Trant  kindly  offered  to  take 
all  trouble  of  this  Sort  off  his  hands— undertook  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Falconer,  if  she  had  his  authority  for  so  doing,  and  en- 
gaged that  he  should  be  married  without  any  kind  of  awk- 
wardness or  difficulty.  In  consequence  of  this  assurance, 
Lady  Trant  was  empowered  by  Mr.  Clay  to  make  the  propo- 
sal, which  was  received  with  so  much  joy  and  triumph  oy 
Mrs.  Falconer  and  by  her  Georgians. 

But  their  joy  and  triumph  wei*e  not  of  long  duration.  In 
this  family,  where  none  of  the  members  of  it  acted  in  con- 
cert, or  well  knew  what  the  others  were  dome;,  where  each 
had  some  separate  interest,  vanity*  or  vice  to  be  pursued  or 
indulged,  it  often  happened,  that  one  individual  counteracted 
the  other,  and  noft6  were  willing  to  abandon  their  selfish  pur- 
pose, whether  of  interest  or  pleasure.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, by  a  curious  concatenation  of  circumstances,  it  happen*1 
ed,  that  Buckhurst  Falconet*,  who  had  formerly  been  the 
spoiled  darling  of  his  mother,  was  the  person  whose  interest 
immediately  crossed  bers  ;  and  if  be  pursued  his  object,  it 
must  be  at  the  risk  of  breaking  off  his  sister  Georgiana's  mar- 
riage tffth  English  Clay — It  is  necessarv  to  go  back  a  few 
steps  to  trace  the  progress  of  Buckhurst  Falconer's  history—* 
It  is  a  painful  task  to  recapitulate  arid  follow  the  gradual  de- 
terioration of  a  disposition  such  as  his  ;  to  mark  the  ruin  and 
degradation  of  a  character,  which,  notwithstanding  its  faults, 
had  a  degree  of  generosity  and  openness,  with  a  sense  of  hon- 
our* and  Quick  feeling  ;  which  early  in  life  promised  well ; 
and  which,  but  for  parental  weakness  and  mistaken  system, 
might  have  been  matured  into  4Very  thing  good  and  great* 
After  his  mother  had,  by  introducing  him  early  to  fashkmabte 
company,  and  to  a  lift  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  disgusted 
him  with  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  which,  with  talents  such 
as  his,  he  might,  with  application  and  perseverance,  hfavtf 
risen  to  wealth  and  eminence  :  After  his  father  had,  by  du- 
47 
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jplicity  and  tyranny,  forced  biro  into  that  sacred  profession,  for 
which  the  young  man  felt  himself  unfit,  and  which  his  con- 
science long  refused  to  consider  merely  as  the  means  of 
worldly  provision,  the  next  step  was  to  send  him,  with  a  profli- 
gate patron,  as  chaplain  to  a  regiment  notorious  for  gambling 
— The  first  sacrifice  of  principle  made,  his  sense  of  honour, 
duty,  and  virtue,  once  abandoned,  his  natural  sensibility  only- 
hastened  his  perversion*  He  had  a  high  idea  of  the  clerical 
character  ;  but  his  past  habits  and  his  present  duties  were  in 
direct  opposition.  Indeed,  in  the  situation  in  which  be  was 
placed,  and  with  the  society  into  which  he  was  thrown,  it 
would  have  required  more  than  a  common  share  of  civil  cou- 
rage, and  all  the  steadiness  of  a  veteran  in  virtue,  to  have 
withstood  the  temptations  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Even  if  he  had  possessed  sufficient  resolution  to  change  his 
former  habits,  and  to  become  a  good  clergyman,  his  compan- 
ions and  bis  patron,  instead  of  respecting,  would  have  shun- 
ned him  as  a  censor.  Unwilling  to  give  up  the  pleasures  of 
conviviality,  and  incapable  of  sustaining  the  martyrdom  of 
ridicule,  Buckhurst  Falconer  soon  abjured  all  the  principles 
to  which  he  could  not  adhere.  He  soon  gloried  in  the  open 
defiance  of  every  thing  that  he  had  once  held  right — Upon 
all  occasions,  afraid  of  being  supposed  to  be  subject  to  any 
restraint  as  a  clergyman,  or  to  be  influenced  by  any  of  the 
prejudices  of  his  profession,  he  strove,  continually,  to  show  his 
liberality  and  spirit  by  daring,  both  in  words  and  actions,  be- 
yond what  others  dared. He  might  have  been  checked 

and  stopped  in  his  career  of  extravagance  by  the  actual  want 
of  money  and  of  credit,  had  be  not  unluckily  obtained,  at 
this  early  period,  a  living,  as  a  reward  for  saving  Bishop  Clay 
from  being  choked — This  preferment,  obtained  in  circumstan- 
ces so  ludicrous,  afforded  him  matter  of  much  temporary 
amusement  and  triumph  ;  and  confirmed  him  in  the  idea  his 
father  had  long  laboured  to  inculcate,  that  merit  was  unneces- 
sary to  rising  in  the  world  or  in  the  church.  But  however 
he  might  endeavour  to  blind  himself  to  the  truth,  and  however 
general  opinion  was  shut  out  from  him  for  a  time  by  those 
profligate  persons  with  whom  he  lived,  yet  he  could  not  help 
now  and  tnen  seeing  and  feeling,  that  he  had  lost  respectabili- 
ty :  and  in  the  midst  of  noisy  merriment,  he  was  often  to  him- 
self an  object  of  secret  and  sad  contempt. 

Soon  after  he  was  separated  for  a  time  from  Colonel  Hau- 
ton  and  his  companions,  by  going  to  take  possession  of  his 
living,  he  made  an  effort  to  regain  bis  self-complacency.  He 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  eloquent  preacher. 
Ashamed  of  avowing  to  his  associates  better  motives,  by 
which  he  was  partly  actuated,  he  protested,  that  he  preached 
only  for  fame  and  a  deanery — His  talents  were  such  as 
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soon  accomplished  half  his  wish,  and  ensured  him  celebrity 
— he  obtained  opportunities  of  preaching  in  a  fashionable 
chapel  in  London — he  was  prodigiously  followed — his  the- 
atrical manner,  perhaps,  increased  the  effect  of  his  elo- 
quence upon  a  certain  class  of  his  auditors  ;  but  the  more 
sober  ana  nice-judging  part  of  his  congregation  objected  to 
this  dramatic  art  and  declamatory  style,  as  tending  to  draw 
the  attention  from  the  doctrine  to  the  preacher,  and  to  obtain 
admiration  from  man,  more  than  to  do  honour  to  God.  This, 
however,  might  have  passed  as  a  matter  of  speculative  opin- 
ion or  difference  of  taste  ;  provided  the  preacher  is  believed 
to  be  in  earnest,  the  style  of  bis  preaching  is  of  little  compar- 
ative consequence.  But  the  moment  he  is  suspected  of  being 
insincere,  the  moment  it  is  found,  that  he  does  not  practise 
what  he  preaches,  his  power  over  the  rational  mind  ceases  ; 
and  to  moral  feeling  such  a  clergyman  becomes  an  object,  not 
only  of  contempt,  but  of  disgust  and  abhorrence.  Murmurs 
were  soon  heard  against  the  private  conduct  of  the  celebrat- 
ed preacher — Perhaps  envy  for  his  talents  and  success  ming- 
led her  voice  with  the  honest  expressions  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion. The  murmurs  grew  louder  and  louder  ;  and  Buckhurst 
Falconer,  to  avoid  having  inquiries  made,  and  irregularities 
brought  to  light,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  a  rival  preacher  of 
far  inferior  talents,  but  of  more  correct  conduct. 

Commissioner  Falconer  was  dad,  that  his  son  was  disap- 
pointed in  this  manner,  as  he  thought  it  would  make  him 
more  attentive  than  he  had  been  of  Tate  to  Colonel  Hauton  ; 
and  the  living  of  Chipping-Friars  was  better  worth  looking 
after,  than  the  fleeting  fame  of  a  popular  preacher.  Buck- 
hurst, however,  still  held  fame  in  higher  estimation  than  it  had 
ever  been  held  by  his  father,  who  never  valued  it  but  as  sub- 
ordinate to  interest.  But  the  love  of  fame,  however  superior 
to  mercenary  habits,  affords  no  security  for  the  stability  of 
conduct ;  on  the  contrary,  without  good  sense  and  resolution, 
it  infallibly  accelerates  the  degeneracy  of  character.  Buck- 
hurst's  hopes  of  obtaining  literary  celebrity  being  lost,  lie 
sunk  another  step,  and  now  contented  himself  with  the  kind 
of  notoriety  which  can  be  gained  by  a  man  of  talents,  who 
condescends  to  be  the  wit  of  private  circles  and  of  public 
dinners.  Still  he  met  with  many  competitors  in  this  line.  In 
the  metropolis,  the  mendicants  for  fame,  like  the  professional 
beggars,  portion  out  the  town  among  them,  and  whoever  ven- 
tures to  plv  beyond  his  allotted  walk  is  immediately  jostled 
and  abused,  and  the  false  pretensions  of  the  wit,  and  all  the 
tricks  to  obtain  admiration,  are  as  sure  to  be  exposed  by 
some  rivals  of  the  trade,  as  the  false  legs,  arms,  and  various 
impostures  of  the  beggar  are  denounced  by  the  brother-beg- 
gar, on  whose  monoply  he  has  infringed Our  wit  was  soon 
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compelled  to  confine  himself  to  his  own  set,  and  gradually  he 
degenerated  from  being  the  wit,  to  being  the  good  story-teller 
of  the  company.  A  man  who  lives  by  pleasing,  must  become 
whatever  the  society,  m  which  he  lives,  desire.  Colonel  Hau- 
ton  and  his  associates  had  but  little  taste  for  pure  wit — low 
humour  and  facetious  stories  were  more  suited  to  their  capac- 
ities— slang  and  buffoonery  were  their  delight.  Buckhurst 
had  early  become  a  proficient  in  all  these  :  the  respect  due 
to  the  clerical  character  had  not  restrained  him  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  arts  for  his  own  amusement,  which  new  he  found  in- 
dispensably requisite  for  the  entertainment  of  others,  and  to 
preserve  favour  with  his  patron.  Contrary  to  all  calculation, 
and,  as  the  Commissioner  said,  to  all  reasonable  expectation, 
the  old  paralytic  incumbent  had  continued  to  live,  and  so 
many  years  had  passed  since  the  promise  had  been  made  to 
Buckhurst  of  this  living,  the  transaction,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  was  promised,  was  now  so  completely  forgotten,  that 
the  Commissioner  feared  that  Colonel  Hauton,  no  longer  un- 
der the  influence  of  shame,  might  consider  the  promise  as 

merely  gratuitous,  not  binding. Therefore  the  cautious 

father  was  solicitous  that  his  son  should  incessantly  stick  close 
to  the  Colonel,  who,  as  it  was  observed,  never  recollected  his 
absent  friends.  Buckhurst,  though  he  knew  him  to  be  selfish 
and  silly,  yet  had  no  suspicion  of  his  breaking  his  promise, 
because  he  piqued  himself  on  being  a  man  of  honour  ;  and 
little  as  he  cared,  in  general,  for  any  one  but  himself,  Colonel 
Hauton  had  often  declared,  that  he  could  not  live  without 
Buckhurst  Falconer.  He  was  always  driving  with  the  Colo- 
nel, riding,  betting  with  him,  or  relieving  him  from  the  sense 
of  his  own  inability,  by  making  a  jest  of  some  person. 
Buckhurstfs  talents  for  mimickry  were  an  infallible  resource. 
In  particular  he  could  mimick  the  two  Clays  to  perfection, 
could  take  off  the  affected  tone,  foreign  airs,  and  quick  talka- 
tive vanity  of  French  Clay  ;  and  represent  the  slow,  surly  re* 
serve,  supercilious  silence,  and  solemn  self-importance  of  Eng- 
lish Clay.  Buckhurst  used  to  imitate  not  only  their  manners, 
gesture,  and  voice,  but  could  bold  conversations  in  their  char- 
acters, fall  naturally  in  their  train  of  thinking  and  their  modes 
of  expression.  Once  a  week,  at  least,  the  two  Clays  were  in- 
troduced for  the  amusement  of  their  friend  Colonel  Hauton, 
who,  at  the  hundredth  representation,  was  as  well  pleased  s*s 
at  the  first,  and  never  failed  to  "  witness  his  wonder  with  an 
idiot  laugh"— -quite  unconscious  that,  the  moment  afterwards, 
when  he  had  left  the  room,  this  laugh  was  mimicked  for  thq 
entertainment  of  the  remainder  of  the  band  of  friends. 

It  happened  one  night,  that  Buckhurst  Falconer,  immediately 
after  Colonel  Hauton  had  quitted  the  party,  began  to  set  tbq 
table  in  a  roar,  by  mimicking  his  laugh,  snuffling  voice,  and 
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silly  observations  ;  when,  to  bis  utter  confusion,  bis  patron) 
who  be  thought  had  left  the  room,  returned  from  behind  a 
screen,  and  resumed  bis  place  opposite  to  Buckhurst*  Not 
Banquo's  ghost  could  have  struck  more  terror  into  the  heart 
of  the  guilty.  Buckburst  grew  pale  as  death,  and  sudden 
silence  ensued.  Recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  he  thought 
that  it  was  possible  the  Colonel  might  be  such  a  fool  as  not  to 
have  recognised  himself;  so  by  a  wink  to  one  of  the  compa- 
ny, and  a  kick  under  the  table  to  another,  be  endeavoured  to 
make  them  join  in  his  attempt  to  pass  off  the  whole  as  mm* 
ickry  of  a  Colonel  Hallertoa.  His  companions  supported 
him  as  be  continued  the  farce,  and  the  laughter  recommenced. 
Colonel  Hauton  filled  his  glass, and  said  nothing;  by  degrees, 
however,  he  joined  or  pretended  to  join  in  the  laugh,  and  left 
the  company  without  Buckhurst's  being  able  exactly  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  bad  duped  him  or  not. After  the  Colonel 

was  fairly  gone-— for,  this  time,  Buckhurst  took  care,  not  only 
to  look  behind  the  screen,  but  even  to  shut  the  doors  of  the 
anticbamber,  and  to  wait  till  he  beard  his  parting  wheels— 
they  held  a  conference  upon  the  question — duped  or  not  dwp- 

ed  ? All  agreed  in  flattering  Buckhurst,  that  be  had  com* 

pletely  succeeded  in  giving  the  Colonel  the  ehangt,  and  he  was 
particularly  complimented  en  bis  address  by  a  Mr*  Skttk, 

chaplain  to  a  nobleman  who  was  one  of  the  company. 

There  was  something  of  a  hypocritical  tone  in  Sloaro  voice 
— -something  of  a  doubtful  cast  in  his  eyes,  whkh>  for  a  mo* 
meat,  raised  in  Buckhurst's  mind  a  suspicion  of  hiou  But 
the  next  day,  Colonel  Hauton  appeared  as  wsaal,  Buckhurst 
rode,  drove,  and  jested  with  him  as  before,  and  the  whole 
transaction  was,  on  his  part,  forgotten. A  month  after- 
ward* the  rector  of  Cbippisg-Friars  actually  died — Commis- 
sioner Falconer  despatched  an  express  to  Bockburst,  who 
stood  beside  bis  bed  with  the  news,  the  instant  he  opened  bis 
eyes  in  the  morning.-— Buckkurst  sent  the  messenger  oa  to 
Colonel  Hautoft's  at  the  barracks,  and  before  Buckkwst  was 
dressed,  the  Colonel's  groom  brought  him  an  invitation  to 
meet  a  large  party  at  dinner—"  the  Colonel  would  be  woe* 
void&bly  engaged,  by  regimental  business,  aD  the  morning." 
Buckhurst's  friends  and  acquaintance  now  flocked  to  con- 

Sttuleto  him,  sndy  by  dinner-time,  he  had,  in  imagination, 
posed  of  the  second  year's  tithes,  and  looked  oat  for  a  cu- 
rate to  do  the  duty  of  Chipping-Friare.  The  company  assem- 
bled al  dinner,  and  the  Colaaet  seemed  in  uncommonly  good 
spirits.— Buckbwst*  jovial  and  triumphaat— notlunr  was 

said  of  the  living*  but  every  thing  was  taken  for  granted. 

hi  the  middle  of  dinner  the  Colonel  cried  "  Come,  gentlemen, 
fill  your  glasses,  a«d  drink  with  me,  to  the  health  of  the  new 
rector  of  Chipping-Friars."     The  glasses  were  fitted  instant- 
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ly,  all  but  Buckhurst  Falconer's,  who,  of  course,  thought  be 
should  not  drink  his  own  heath. 

44  Mr*  Sloak,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  drink  jour  health ; 
Mr.  Sloak,  Rector  of  Chipping-Friars"— — cried  the  patron, 
raising  his  voice  ;  "  Buckhurst,"  added  he  with  a  malicious 
smile—"  Yod  do  not  fill  your  glass."    Buckhurst  sat  aghast — 

u  Colonel,  is  this  a  jest  f"     "A  jest— by  G ,  no,"  said 

the  Colonel,  u  I  have  had  enough  of  jests  and  jesters." 

44  What  can  this  mean  ?"  "  It  means,"  said  the  Colonel, 
coolly,  "  that  idiot  as  you  take  me,  or  make  me  to  be,  I'm  not 
fool  enough  to  patronise  a  mimtck  to  mimick  myself— And 
moreover,  I  have  the  good  of  the  church  too  much  at  heart, 
to  make  a  rector  of  one  who  has  no  rectitude — I  can  have  my 
pun  too."  The  laugh  was  instantly  turned  against  Buckhurst. 
— — Starting  from  table,  he  looked  alternately  at  Colonel 
Hauton  and  «t  Mr.  Sloak,  and  could  scarcely  find  words  to 

express  his  rage u  Hypocrisy  !  Treachery !  Ingratitude  ! 

Cowardice  !— If  my  cloth  did  not  protect  you,  you  would 

not  dare Oh  !   that  I  was  not  a  clergyman  !" -cried 

Buckhurst.  "  It's  a  good  time  to  wish  it,  faith," — said  the 
Colonel,  "  but  you  should  have  thought  better  before  you  put 
on  the  cloth."  Cursing  himself,  his  patron,  and  his  father, 
Buckhurst  struck  his  forehead,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room — 
An  insulting  laugh  followed  from  Colonel  Hauton,  in  which 

Mr.  Sloak  and  all  the  company  joined Buckhurst  heard 

it  with  feelings  of  powerless  desperation — He  walked  as  fast 
as  possible— he  almost  ran  through  the  barrack-yard  and 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  to  get  as  far  as  he  could  from 
this  scene — from  these  people.  He  found  himself  in  the  open 
fields,  and  leaning  against  a  tree — his  heart  almost  bursting — 
for  still  he  had  a  heart,  "  Oh  !    Mr.  Percy  !"    he  exclaimed 

aloud — u  once  I  had  a  friend  ! A  good,  generous  friend 

And  I  left  him  for  such  a  wretch  as  this  ! Oh  !   if  I 

had  followed  his  advice  ! He  knew  me — knew  my  better 

self ! And  if  he  could  see  me  at  this  moment,  he  would 

pity  me  ...  Oh  !  Caroline  !  you  would  pity  •  •  •  No,  you 

would  despise  me,  as  I  despise  myself f,  a  clergyman  ! 

— — Oh !  father !  father !  wnat  have  you  to  answer  for  !" 

To  this  sudden  pang  of  conscience  and  feeling,  succeeded 
the  idea  of  the  reproaches  which  his  father  would  pour  upon 
him — the  recollection  of  his  debts,  and  the  impossibility  of 
paying  them— his  destitute,  hopeless  condition — anger  against 
the  new  rector  of  Cbippin^-Fnars,  and  against  his  cold,  ma- 
licious patron,  returned  with  increased  force  upon  his  mind. 
——The  remainder  of  that  day,  and  the  whole  of  the  night, 
were  passed  in  these  fluctuations  of  passion.  Whenever  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  began  to  dose,  he  heard  the  voice  of 
Colonel  Hauton  drinking  the  health  of  Mr.  Sloak  ;  and  twice 
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he  started  from  his  sleep,  after  having  collared  both  the  rec- 
tor and  his  patron — The  day  brought  nim  no  relief— The  mo- 
ment his  creditors  heard  the  facts,  he  knew  he  should  be  in 
immediate  danger  of  arrest — He  hurried  to  town  to  his  father 
—his  father  must  know  his  situation,  sooner  or  later,  and 
something  must  be  done.  We  spare  the  reader  a  shocking 
scene  of  filial  and  parental  reproaches.  They  were  both,  at 
last,  compelled  to  return  to  the  question,  What  is  to  be  done  ? 

The  father  declared  his  utter  inability  to  pay  his  son's 

debts,  and  told  him,  that  now  there  remained  but  one  way  of 
extricating  himself  from  his  difficulties To  turn  to  a  bet- 
ter patron  .  .  .  "  Oh !  Sir,  I  have  done  with  patrons,"  cried 
Buckhurst — "  Never  more  will  I  look  back  to  patronage." 

"  What  then  will  you  do,  Sir  ? Live  in  a  jail  the  re- 
mainder of  your  life  P      Buckhurst  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and, 

after  a  pause,  said,  "  Well,  Sir Go  on Who  is  to  be 

my  new  patron  ?"      "  Your  old  friend,  Bishop  Clay." 

u  I  have  no  claim  upon  him.  He  has  done  much  for  me 
alreadv." 

"  Therefore  he  will  do  more." 

44  Not  pay  my  debts and  that  is  the  pressing  difficulty. 

He  cannot  extricate  me,  unless  he  could  give  me  a  good  liv- 
ing immediately,  and  he  has  none  better  than  the  one  I  have 
already,  except  Dr.  Leicester's— His  deanery,  you  know,  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  Besides,  the  good  dean  is  likely  to 
live  as  long  as  1  shall."  "  Stay — you  do  not  yet,  auick  Sir, 
see  my  scheme — a  scheme  which  would  pay  your  aebts  and 
put  you  at  ease  at  once — Miss  Tammy  Clay,  the  Bishop's 
sister."  "  An  old,  ugly,  cross,  avaricious  devil !"  cried  Buck- 
hurst. tt  Rich !  passing  rich  !  and  well  inclined  toward  you, 
Buckhurst,  as  you  know."  Buckhurst  said,  that  she  was  his 
abhorrence — that  the  idea  of  a  man's  selling  himself  in  mar- 
riage, was  so  repugnant  to  bis  feelings,  that  he  could  never 
think  of  it — that  he  would  rather  die  in  a  jail. 

His  father  let  him  exhaust  himself  in  declamation,  certain 
that  he  would  be  brought  to  think  of  it  at  last,  by  the  neces- 
sity to  which  he  was  reduced.  The  result  was,  what  the 
Commissioner  saw  it  must  be.  Creditors  pressed.  A  jail  in  im- 
mediate view — no  resource  but  Miss  Tammy  Clay.  He  went 
down  to  the  country  to  the  bishop's,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
his  creditors,  and — to  consider  about  it. He  found  no  diffi- 
culty likely  to  arise  on  the  part  of  the  lady.  The  bishop  old, 
and  almost  doating,  governed  by  his  sister  Tammy,  who  was 
an  admirable  housekeeper,  and  kept  his  table  exquisitely,  was 
brought,  though  very  reluctantly,  to  consent  to  their  marriage. 

Not  so  acquiescent,  however,  were  Miss  Tammy's  two  neph- 
ews, French  and  English  Clay.  They  had  looked  upon  her 
wealth  as  their  indefeasible  right  and  property.     The  possi- 
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bility  of  her  marrying  bad  for  years  been,  as  they  thought, 
out  of  the  question  ;  and  of  all  the  young  men  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, Buckburst  Falconer  was  the  very  last*  whom 
they  would  have  suspected  to  have  any  design  upon  aunt 
Tammy — she  had  long  and  oft  been  the  subject  of  his  ridi- 
cule— French  Clay,  though  he  had  just  made  an  imprudent 
match  with  a  singer,  was  the  more  loud  and  violent  against 
the  aunt ;  and  English  Clay,  though  he  was  not  in  want  of 
her  money,  was  roused  by  the  idea  of  being  duped  by  the 
Falconers.  This  was  just  at  the  time  he  had  commissioned 
Lady  Trant  to  propose  for  Miss  Georgians.  Aunt  Tammy 
had  promised  to  give  him  six  thousand  pounds  whenever  be 
should  marry,  he  did  not  value  her  money  a  single  sixpence, 
but  he  would  not  be  tricked  out  of  his  rights  by  any  man  or 
woman  breathing*  Aunt  Tammy,  resenting  certain  words 
that  had  escaped  him  derogatory  to  her  youth  and  beanty, 
and  being  naturally  unwilling  to  give — any  thing  but  herself 
—refused  to  part  with  the  six  thousand  pounds*  "  In  tbelf 
hard  times,  and  when  she  was  going  to  marry  an  expensive 
husband,"  she  laughing  said,  u  that  all  she  had  would  be  lit- 
tle enough  for  her  own  establishment."  Buckburst  would 
willingly  have  given  up  the  sum  in  question,  but  English  Clay 
would  not  receive  it  as  a  consequence  of  his  intercession* 
His  pride  offended  Buckhurst,  they  came  to  high  words,  and 
high  silence.  English  Clay  went  to  his  relation,  Lady  Trant, 
and  first  reproaching  her  with  having  been  too  precipitate  id 
executing  his  first  commission,  gave  her  a  second,  in  which  be 
begged  she  would  make  no  delay*  He  requested  her  Lady- 
ship would  inform  Mrs*  Falconer,  tbat  a  double  alliance  witb 
her  family  was  more  than  he  had  looked  for— and  in  one 
word,  that  either  her  son  Buckhurst's  marriage  with  has  aunt 
Tammy,  or  bis  own  marriage  with  Miss  Georgians  most  be 
given  up*  He  would  not  have  his  aunt  at  her  age  make  her- 
self ridiculous,  and  he  would  not  connect  himself  with  a  fam- 
ily, who  could  uphold  a  young  man  in  duping  an  old  woman. 
— — Lady  Trant  might  shape  his  message  as  she  pleased,  but 

this  was  to  be  its  substance. ■ 

In  consequence  of  Lady  Trant's  intimation,  wbkb  of 
course  was  made  with  all  possible  delicacy,  Georgian*  and 
Mrs*  Falconer  wrote  to  Buckhurst  in  the  strongest  terms,  urg- 
ing him  to  give  up  his  intended  marriage*  There  were,  as 
tbey  forcibly  represented,  so  many  other  old  women  with 
large  fortunes,  who  could  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  be 
found,  who  would  be  quite  as  good  matches  for  him  :  that  it 
would  argue  a  total  insensibility  to  the  interests  and  entreaties 
of  his  beloved  mother  and  sister,  if  be  persisted  in  his  present 
preposterous  design. Buckhurst  answered-—- 
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u  My  dear  Mother  and  Georgy, 
"  I  was  married  yesterday,  and  am  sorry  for  it  to-day,  as 

you  can  be 

"  Yours  truly,  "  B.  F.» 

"  P.  S.  There  are  other  young  men,  with  as  good  fortunes 
as  English  Clay  in  the  world/' 

The  letter  and  the  postscript  disappointed  and  enraged 
Mrs*  Falconer  and  Georgians  beyond  description. 

English  Clay  left  his  D.  I.  O.  at  Mrs.  Falconer's  door,  and 
banged  down  to  Clay-Hall. — — Georgiana,  violent  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  disappointment,  would  have  exposed  herself 
to  Lady  Trant,  and  to  half  her  acquaintance  ;  but  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner, in  the  midst  her  mortification,  retained  command  of 
temper  sufficient,  to  take  thought  for  the  future.  She  warned 
Lady  Trant  to  be  silent,  and  took  precautions  to  prevent  the 
affair  from  being  known  ;  providently  determining,  that,  as 
soon  as  her  daughter  should  recover  from  the  disappointment 
of  losing  Clay-Hall,  she  would  marry  her  to  Petcalf,  and  set- 
tle her  at  once  at  the  lodge  in  Asia  Minor." 

"  Till  Georgiana  is  married,"  said  she  to  herself,  u  the 
Commissioner  will  never  let  me  have  peace — if  English  Clay's 
breaking  off  the  match  gets  wind,  we  are  undone — for  who 
will  think  of  a  rejected  girl — beautiful  or  fashionable  though 
she  be.  So  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  marry  her 
fenmediatelv  to  Petcalf. — I  will  have  it  so— and  the  wedding- 
clothes  will  not  have  been  bought  in  vain." 

The  bringing  down  the  young  lady's  imagination,  however, 
from  Clay-Hall  to  a  Lodge,  was  a  task  of  much  difficulty  ; 
and  Mrs.  Falconer  often  in  the  bitterness  of  ber  heart  ex- 
claimed, that  she  had  the  most  ungrateful  children  in  the 
world.  It  seems  that  it  is  a  tacit  compact  between  mothers 
and  daughters  of  a  certain  class,  that  it  the  young  ladies  are 
dressed,  amused,  advertised,  and  exhibited  at  every  fashiona- 
ble public  place,  and  private  party,  their  hearts,  or  hands  at 
least,  are  to  be  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  their  parents. 

It  was  just  when  Mrs.  Falconer  was  exasperated  by  Geor- 
gian^ ingratitude,  that  her  son  Buckhurst  was  obliged  to 
come  to  London  after  his  marriage,  to  settle  with  his  credit- 
ors. His  bride  insisted  upon  accompanying  him,  and  chose 
this  unpropitious  time  for  being  introduced  to  his  family. 

And  such  a  bride  ! Mrs.  Buckhurst  Falconer  !— Such  an 

introduction !— Such  a  reception ! — His  mother  cold  and  civil, 
merely  from  policy  to  prevent  their  family-quarrels  from  be- 
coming public — his  sisters  •  •  •  But  enough.  Here  let  us 
turn  from  the  painful  scene,  and  leave  this  house  divided 
against  itself. 
48 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

Letter  from  Alfred  to  his  Father. 

"  My  dear  Father, 

44  I  send  you  two  pamphlets  on  the  causes  of  the  late  chan- 
ges in  the  ministry,  one  by  a  friend,  the  other  by  an  enemy 
of  Lord  Oldborough's.  Temple  I  should  have  thought  the 
author  of  the  first,  but  that  I  know  be  has  not  time  to  write, 
and  that  there  does  not  appear  any  of  that  behind  the  scene 
knowledge,  which  his  situation  affords.  All  the  pamphleteers 
and  newspaper  politicians  write  as  if  they  knew  the  whole- 
some confident  that  ministry  split  on  one  question — some  on 
another ;  longdeclamations  and  abuse  follow  as  usual  on  each 
side,  but  WISE  people,  and  of  course  myself  among  that  num- 
ber, suspect  4  that  all  that  we  know  is,  that  we  know  nothing.1 
That  there  was  some  private  intrigue  in  the  cabinet,  which 
has  not  yet  transpired,  1  opine  froih  Temple's  reserve,  when* 
ever  1  have  mentioned  the  subject.  This  morning,  when  I 
asked  him  to  frank  these  pamphlets,  he  laughed,  and  said, 
that  I  was  sending  coals  to  Newcastle— what  this  meant  be 
refused  to  explain,  or  rather  he  attempted  to  explain  it  away  by 
observing,  that  people  of  good  understanding  often  could 
judge  better  at  a  distance  of  what  was  passing  in  the  political 
wood,  than  those  who  were  close  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
subject  to  bear  the  contradictory  reports  of  the  dav— there- 
fore, he  conceived  that  I  might  be  sending  materials  for  think- 
ing  to  one,  who  could  judge  better  than  I  can.  I  tormented 
Temple  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  cross-examination  so 
able,  that  it  was  really  a  pity  to  waste  it  out  of  the  courts 
but  I  could  get  nothing  more  from  him.  Is  it  possible,  my 
dear  father,  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  ? 

"  Lord  Old  borough  certainly  told  me  the  other  day,  and  in 
a  very  significant  manner ;  and,  as  I  now  recollect,  fixing 
his  inquiring  eye  upon  me,  as  he  said  the  words—4  that  be 
not  only  felt  esteem  and  regard  for  Mr.  Percy,  but  gratitude 
— gratitude  for  tried  friendship.9  t  took  it  at  the  time  as  a 
general  expression  of  kindness,  now  I  recollect  the  look,  and 
the  pause  after  the  word  gratitude,  I  put  this  with  Temple's 
coals  to  Newcastle. ^— But,  if  it  is  a  secret,  I  must  not  in- 
quire, and  if  it  is  not,  you  will  tell  it  to  me.  So  I  shall  go  on 
to  my  own  aflairs. 
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u  The  other  day  I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  at  my  chambers 
from  an  East-India  director*  Lord  Old  borough,  1  find,  re* 
commended  it  to  bim  to  employ  me  in  a  very  important  cause, 
long  pending,  for  a  vast  sum  of  money*  The  whole,  with  all 
its  accumulated  and  accumulating  interest,  depending  on  a 
point  of  law*  Heaven  send  me  special  sense,  or  special  non- 
sense sufficient  to  avoid  a  nonsuit.  Of  which  there  have  been 
already  no  less  than  three  in  this  cause.  What  do  you  think 
of  Lord  Oldborough's  kindness  ?  This  is  only  one  of  many 
instances,  in  which  1  have  traced  his  desire  to  serve  me.  It 
is  not  common  with  politicians,  thus  to  recollect  those,  who 
have  no  means  of  serving  them,  and  who  have  never  remind- 
ed  them  even  of  their  existence  by  attendance  at  levees,  or  by 
paying  court  in  any  way  actively  or  passively.  The  Falcon- 
ers are  all  discontented  with  his  Lordship  at  this  moment,  be- 
cause he  has  disposed  of  a  sinecure  place,  on  which  the  Com- 
missioner had  long  had  his  eye.  His  Lordship  has  given  it 
to  an  old  disabled  sea-captain,  whom  he  knew  only  by  repu- 
tation. The  accounts  you  have  heard  of  Buckhurst's  mar* 
riage  are,  alas  !  too  true  ;  and  what  you  have  been  told  of 
the  lady's  age  and  ugliness  is  not  exaggerated.  As  to  her 
temper  and  her  avarice,  I  am  afraid  that  what  you  have 
heard  of  them  is  also  true ;  for  a  brother  lawyer  of  mine,  who 
was  employed  to  draw  the  settlements,  says,  she  has  taken 
care  to  keep  every  penny  she  could  in  her  own  power ;  and 
that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  practice  he  never  saw  so  hard 
a  battle  between  love  and  parsimony.  Poor  Buckhurst !  who 
could  have  foreseen  that  this  would  be  his  fate !  I  met  him  in 
the  street  yesterday  with  his  bride,  and  he  looked  as  if  he 
would  rather  be  hanged,  than  receive  my  congratulations ;  I 
passed  without  seeming  to  have  seen  them. 

44 1  have  just  received  Mr.  Barclay's  letter,  and  am  going 
to  work  upon  his  settlements.  So  Caroline's  wishes  for  Lady 
Mary  Pembroke  will  be  accomplished.  1  asked  Temple, 
whether  Lord  Oldborough  had  heard  any  thing  of  Count  Al- 
tenberg  since  his  return  to  bis  own  country.  Yes, — one  pri- 
vate letter  to  Lord  Oldborough — from  which  nothing  nad 
transpired  but  one  line  of  general  thanks  for  civilities  receiv- 
ed in  England.  Temple,  who  seems  to  have  formed  the 
same  notion,  and  the  same  wishes,  that  we  had,  told  me  yes- 
terday, without  my  questioning  him,  that  Lord  Oldborough 
had  written  with  his  own  hand  an  answer  to  the  Count,  which 
none  of  the  secretaries  have  seen.  Temple  in  sealing  up  the 
packet,  ventured  to  ask,  whether  there  was  any  chance  of 
seeing  Count  Akenberg  again  in  England, — "  None  that  he 
knew,"  Lord  Oldborough  answered.  Temple,  who  of  all 
men  is  least  like  Commissioner  Falconer  in  circumlocutory 
address,  at  once  blurted  out,  4  Is  Count  Altenberg  going  to  be 
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married  V  Ldrd  Oldborough  turned  and  looked  upon  him 
with  surprise,  .  .  .  whether  surprise  at  his  curiosity,  or  at  the 
improbability  of  the  Count's  making  his  Lordship  the  confi- 
dent oT  his  love  affairs,  Temple  declares  be  was  in  too  much 
confusion  to  be  able  to  decide*  Lord  Oldborough  made  no  reply, 
but  took  up  an  answer  to  a  memorial,  which  he  had  ordered 
Temple  to  draw,  pointed  out  some  unlucky  mistakes  in  it,  and 
finished  by  saying  to  him, 4  Mr.  Temple,  your  thoughts  are  not 
in  your  business.  Sir,  /  do  believe  you  are  in  lovtf  which  sen- 
tence Temple  declares  his  Lordship  pronounced  with  a  look 
and  accent,  that  would  have  suited — 4  Sir,  1  do  believe  you  havo 
the  plague.  And  if  so,  do  me  the  justice  to  let  me  employ 
Mr.  Shaw  Co  do  your  business  till  you  are  married.5  Temple 
says,  that  Lord  Oldborough  is  proud  of  showing  himself  a  foe 
to  love,  which  he  considers  as  the  bane  of  ambition,  and  as 
one  of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  to  which  a  great  man 
ought  to  be  superior. 

u  Whether  the  secretary  be  right  or  wrong  in  this  opinion 
of  bis  Lordship,  I  have  not  seen  enough  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine ;  and  I  suspect,  that  Temple  is  not  at  present  a  perfect- 
ly calm  observer.  Ever  since  his  visit  to  the  country,  he 
seems  not  to  be  entirely  master  of  himself :  his  heart  is  still 
hovering  round  about  some  absent  object.  What  object  I  do 
not  know,  for  though  he  does  not  deny  my  charge,  he  will  not 
tell  me  the  name  of  his  fair  one.  1  suspect  Lady  Frances 
Arlington  of  having  stolen  his  heart.  I  am  very  sorry  for  it 
— for  I  am  clear  she  is  only  coquetting  with  him.  Temple 
says,  that  he  is  too  poor  to  marry.  He  is  so  amiable,  that  I 
am  sure  he  will  make  any  woman  he  marries  happy,  if  it  be 
not  her  own  fault,  and  if  they  have  but  enough  to  live  upon. 
It  grieves  me  to  hear  his  unavailing  daily  regrets  for  having 
quitted  the  bar.  Had  he  continued  in  his  original  profession, 
he  might,  and  in  all  probability  would  have  been  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  his  competitor,  a  man  much  his  inferior  in  talent,  ac- 
tually is,  in  the  receipt  of  4000  good  pounds  per  annum,  in- 
dependent of  all  men  ;  and  might  have  married  any  woman 
in  any  rank — Besides,  even  with  such  a  patron  as  Lord  Old- 
borough, Temple  feels  dependence  grievous  to  his  spirit. 
He  is  of  a  very  good  family,  and  was  not  early  used  to  a  sub- 
servient situation.  His  health  too  will  be  hurt  by  his  close 
confinement  to  the  business  of  office — and  he  has  no  time  for 
indulging  his  literary  tastes — no  play  for  his  genius — That 
was  his  original  grievance  at  the  bar,  but  his  present  occupa- 
tions are  less  congenial  to  bis  taste  than  law  ever  was.  His 
brother-secretary,  Mr.  Shaw,  is  a  mere  matter-of-fact  man, 
who  is  particularly  unsuited  to  him, — an  objector  to  ey/cry 
thing  new,  a  curtailer  and  contemner  of  all  eloquence — poor 
Temple  is  uneasy  and  discontented,  he  would  give  up  his  situa- 
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lion  to  morrow,  but  that  he  cannot  quit  Lord  Oldborough— 
He  says,  that  he  has  a  hundred  times  resolved  to  resign — 
that  he  has  had  bis  letter  written,  and  the  words  on  his  Tips  ; 
but  he  never  could,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  present  the  let- 
ter, or  pronounce  the  words  to  Lord  Oldborough.  Wonder- 
ful the  ascendancy  this  man  has  over  the  mind  ! — Extraordi- 
nary bis  power  of  attaching,  with  manners  so  little  concilia- 
tory ! Adieu,  my  dear  father,  I  have  indulged  myself  too 

long  in  writing  to  you — But  I  will  work  double  tides  for  it  the 
rest  of  the  morning.  I  have  to  read  over  the  late  Mr.  Pan- 
ton's  will,  and  to  give  our  friend  Mr.  Gresham  an  opinion  up- 
on it — Notwithstanding  Rosamond's  cruelty  to  him,  he  is  as 
much  our  friend,  and  her  friend,  as  ever — Panton's  will  is  on 
ten  skins  of  parchment ;  and  then  I  have  a  plea  in  rejoinder 
to  draw  for  Lady  Jane  Granville  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  to 
read  and  answer  four  of  her  Ladyship's  notes  now  on  my  ta- 
ble  By  the  by,  I  would  rather  carry  on  a  suit  for  any  four 

men,  than  for  one  such  woman  of  business  as  poor  Lady  Jane 
—She  is  never  at  rest  one  momeut ;  never  can  believe,  that 
either  lawyer  or  solicitor  knows  what  he  is  about — Always 
thinks  her  letters  and  notes  can  do  more  than  bills  in  chance- 
ry, or  than  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself.  She  frets  incessant- 
ly.    I  must  request  Erasmus  to  medicine  her  to  repose  ;  she 

has  absolutely  a  law  fever Erasmus  is  at  Richmond — sent 

for  by  some  grandee — He  is  in  high  practice — he  told  me  he 
began  last  week  to  write  to  Rosamond,  from  the  bedside  of 
some  sleeping  patient,  a  full  and  true  answer  to  all  her  ques- 
tions about  Miss  Panton — Constance,  1  should  say — But  the 
sleeper  awakened,  and  the  Doctor  had  never  time  to  finish  bis 
story. 
"  Adieu — for  I  must  finish — Love  to  all. 

"  Dear  Father,  yours  affectionately, 

Alfred  Percy." 
"  Just  as  I  began  the  second  skin  of  Panton's  will,  a  note 
was  brought  to  me  from  •  •  •  whom  do  you  think  ?    Lord 

Oldborough,  requesting  to  see  me  at  four  o'clock. What 

can  bis  Lordship  want  with  me  ?  I  must  send  this  frank  be- 
fore I  can  satisfy  my  own  curiosity  on  this  point — or  yours, 
Rosamond." 

After  finishing  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Panton's  long-winded  will, 
writing  an  opinion  upon  it  for  Mr.  Gresham,  and  penning  a 
quieting  note  for  poor  Lady  Jane  Granville,  Alfred,  eager  to 
be  punctual  to  the  appointed  hour,  went  to  the  minister.  He 
need  not  have  looked  at  his  watch  so  often,  or  have  walked 
so  fast,  for  when  he  arrived,  it  wanted  five  minutes  of  the 
time  appointed,  and  his  Lordship  had  not  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  Duke  of  Greenwich.    Alfred  was  told  however 
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that  orders  bad  been  given  lor  bU  admittance  ;  and  be  was 
shown  into  an  apartment,  where  he  had  leisure,  daring  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour,  to  admire  his  own  punctuality.  At  last  be 
heard  a  noise  of  loud  huzzas  in  the  street,  and  looking  out 
of  the  window,  he  saw  a  crowd  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
street ;  and  as  it  moved  nearer,  perceived  that  the  populace 
had  taken  the  horses  from  Lord  Old  borough's  carriage,  and 
were  drawing  him  to  his  own  door,  with  loud  acclamations* 
His  Lordship  bowed  to  the  multitude  as  be  got  out  of  his  car- 
riage rather  proudly  and  coldly,  yet  still  the  crowd  threw  up 
their  hats  ana  huzzaed.  He  apologized  to  Alfred,  as  he  en- 
tered the  room,  for  having  been  later  than  his  appointment* 
Commissioner  Falconer  and  Mr*  Temple  were  with  him,  and 
the  Commissioner  immediately  began  to  tell  how  they  bad 
been  delayed  by  the  zeal  of  the  people*  Lord  Old  bor- 
ough took  a  paper  from  bis  pocket,  and  walked  to  the  window 
to  read  it,  without  seeming  to  hear  one  word  that  the  Com- 
missioner was  saying,  and  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude  below,  which  were  again  re- 
peated on  their  seeing  him  at  the  window*  When  his  Lord- 
ship bad  finished  looking  over  the  paper,  he  called  upon  Al- 
fred to  witness  it,  and  then  presenting  it  to  Mr*  Falconer,  he 

said,  in  his  haughtiest  manner "  An  equivalent,  Sir,  for 

that  sinecure  place  which  you  asked  for,  and  which  it  was 
out  of  my  power  to  obtain  for  you.  Thai  was  given  as  the 
just  reward  of  merit,  and  of  public  services*  My  private 
debts"  .  •  •  Alfred  Percy  observed,  that  his  Lordship  did  not 
use  the  word,  obligation,  "  My  private  debts  to  your  family, 
Mr*  Falconer,  could  not  be  paid  from  the  public  fund  with 
which  I  am  intrusted  ;  but  you  will  not,  I  hope,  find  me  the 
less  desirous,  that  they  should  be  properly  acknowledged* 
The  annuity,91  continued  he,  putting  his  finger  on  the  amount, 
which  the  Commissioner  longed  to  see,  but  at  which  he  had 
not  dared  yet  to  look*-"  the  annuity  is  to  the  full  amount  of 
that  place,  which,  I  think  you  assured  me,  would  satisfy  your 
and  Mrs.  Falconer's  expectations." 

"  Oh  !  my  Jj6rd,  more  than  satisfy  •  •  •  but  from  your 
Lordship's  private  fortune — from  your  Lordship's  own  emolu- 
ments of  office,  I  cannot  possibly  think  •  •  •  Mrs*  Falconer 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  excessively  distressed."  .  .  •  **  Do  me 
the  favour,  Sir,  to  let  no  more  be  said  upon  this  subject," — in* 
terrupted  Lord  Oldboroogh.— — "  As  you  return  home,  wiH 
you  apeak  to  those  poor  people  whom  I  still  hear  in  the  street, 
and  advise  them  now  to  return  peaceably  to  their  homes. 
My  man  Rodney,  I  am  afraid,  has  thought  it  for  my  honour, 
to  be  too  liberal  to  these  good  people — But  you  will  speak  to 
them,  Commissioner*" 
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The  Commissioner,  who  never  completely  felt  Lord  Old- 
borough's  character,  imagined  that  at  this  moment  his  Lord- 
ship secretly  enjoyed  the  clamour  of  popular  applause,  and 
that  this  cold  indifference  was  affected — —Mr.  Falconer 
therefore  protested,  with  a  smile,  "  that  he  would  do  his  best 
to  calm  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  but  that  it  was  a  hard, 
if  not  impossible  task,  to  stem  the  tide  of  Lord  Oldborough's 

popularity Enjoy  your  popularity,  my  Lord  !"  concluded 

Mr.  Falconer — a  Enjoy  it ! — No  minister  in  my  memory  ever 
was  so  popular  !" As  soon  as  the  Commissioner,  after  say- 
ing these  words,  bad  left  the  room,  Lord  Oldborough,  in  a 
tone  of  sovereign  contempt,  repeated  the  word,  u  Popularity  ! 
— — There  goes  a  man  now,  who  thinks  roe  fit  to  be  a  fool  to 

popularity !" u  Popularity ,"  said  Mr*  Temple,  tt  is  a  bad 

master,  but  a  good  servant.  A  great  man  will,"  as  Burke 
says,  "  disdain  to  veer  like  the  weathercock  on  the  temple  of 

fashion  with  every  breath  of  popularity But  may  he  not^ 

my  Lord,  •  •  •  say,  for  you  know  ?  .  •  .  May  be  not  wisely 
take  advantage  of  the  gale,  and  direct  this  great  power,  so  as 
to  work  the  state-machinery  to  good  purpose  ?" 

"  A  dangerous  power" — replied  Lord  Oldborough,  turning 
from  his  secretary  to  Alfred,  as  if  he  was  impatient  to  speak 

6f  business. Temple,  who  had  more  of  the  habits  of  a  man 

of  letters,  than  of  a  man  of  business,  or  of  a  courtier,  was  apt 
unseasonably  to  pursue  a  discussion,  and  to  pique  himself 
upon  showing  sincerity  by  declaring  a  difference  of  opinion 
from  his  patron.  Utterly  repugnant  as  this  was  to  the  minis- 
ter's habits  and  temper,  yet  in  admiration  of  the  boldness  of 
the  man,  and  in  consideration  for  his  true  attachment,  Lord 
Oldborough  bore  it  with  magnanimous  patience — when  he  had 
time — and,  when  he  had  not,  would  cut  it  short  at  once.  u  In 
a  mixed  government,  popularity,  philosophically  speaking,  if 
I  may  presume  to  differ  from  ^our  Lordship,"  Temple  be- 
gan, . .  . u  Permit  me,  Sir,  first,"  interrupted  Lord  Oldborough, 
u  to  settle  my  business  with  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  who,  being  a 
professional  man,  and  in  high  practice,  probably  sets  a  just 
value  upon  his  time." 

Mr.  Temple,  who  was  a  man  of  quick  feelings,  felt  a  word 
or  glance  of  reproof  from  Lord  Oldborough  with  keen  sensi- 
bility. Alfred  could  not  fix  his  own  attention  upon  what  his 
Lordship  was  now  beginning  to  say.  Lord  Oldborough  saw 
reflected  in  Alfred's  countenance  the  disturbance  in  his 
friend^  :  and  immediately  returning,  and  putting  a  key  into 
Mr.  Temple's  hand,  tt  You  will  do  me  a  service,  Sir,"  said 
he,  u  by  looking  over  my  father's  papers  marked  private  in 
red  letters.  They  may  be  necessary  in  this  business — They 
are  papers,  which  I  could  trust  only  to  one  who  has  my  inter- 
ests at  heart."    Mr.  Temple's  face  brightened  instantly,  and 
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bowing  much  lower  than  usual,  he  received  the  key  with 
great  respect,  and  hurried  away  to  search  for  the  papers* 

"  For  a  similar  reason,  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,"  said  Lord  Old- 
borough,  "  they  shall,  if  you  please,  be  put  into  your  hands." 
His  Lordship  moved  a  chair  towards  Alfred,  and  seated  him- 
self. "  My  law-agent  has  not  satisfied  me  of  late.  A  suit, 
into  which  1  have  been  plunged  by  those  who  had  the  direc- 
tion of  my  business,  has  not  been  carried  on  with  ability  or 
vigour.  1  had  not  leisure  to  look  into  any  affairs  that  merely 
concerned  myself.  Circumstances  have  just  wakened  me  to 
the  subject,  and  to  the  perception,  that  my  private  fortune  has 
sufferea,  and  will  suffer  yet  more  materially,  unless  I  am  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  united  in  the  same  person  a  lawyer  and 
a  friend.  I  have  looked  round,  and  see  many  older  barristers 
than  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  but  none  so  likely  to  be  interested  in 
my  affairs  as  the  son  of  my  earliest  friend,  and  few  more  ca- 

Eable  of  conducting  them  with  diligence  and  ability.  May  I 
ope,  Sir,  for  hereditary  kindtffess  from  you,  as  well  as  for 
Erofessional  services  f  No  one  knew  better  than  Lord  Old- 
orough  how  to  seem  receiving,  whilst  he  conferred  a  favour ; 
and  if  ever  he  appeared  harsh,  it  was  only  where  he  knew, 
that  the  people  to  whom  be  spoke  had  not  feelings  worthy  of 
his  consideration.  His  Lordship  was  as  much  pleased  by  the 
manner  in  which  this  trust  was  accepted,  as  our  young  law- 
yer could  be  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  offered. 

"  My  papers  then  shall  be  sent  to  you  directly,"  said  Lord 
Oldborougb.  "  Look  over  them,  and  if  you  are  of  opinion, 
that  my  case  is  a  bad  one,  I  will  stop  where  I  am.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  you  find  that  justice  and  law  are  on  my  side,  pro- 
ceed, persist.  I  shall  trust  the  whole  to  you,  Sir,  without  a 
further  question." 

Lord  Old  borough  next  spoke  of  a  steward  of  his  at  Cler- 
mont-Park, who,  as  he  had  reason  to  suspect,  was  leagued 
with  a  certain  attorney,  Sbarpe,  in  fraudulent  designs ;  his 
Lordship  hoped,  that  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  during  his  vacations, 
when  spent  in  that  neighbourhood,  might,  consistently  with 
his  professional  duties,  find  time  to  see  into  these  affairs ;  and,  in 
his  Lordship's  absence,  might  supply  the  want  of  the  master's 
eve.  Alfred  assured  his  Lordship,  that  no  effort  or  care 
should  be  wanting  on  his  part,  to  justify  the  high  confidence 
with  which  he  was  honoured.  "  Since  you  are  going  to  take 
charge  of  my  business,  Sir,"  pursued  Lord  Oldborougb,  u  it  is 
fit  you  should  know  my  views  relative  to  my  affairs.  In  my 
present  situation,  with  the  favour  I  enjoy,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties I  command,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  my  fortune  what- 
ever I  pleased.  Avarice  is  not  ray  passion.  It  is  my  pride 
not  to  increase  the  burdens  of  my  country.  Mine  is  a  gener- 
ous country,  ever  ready  to  reward  her  public  servants,  living 
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or  dying*  But,  whilst  I  live,  never  will  I  speculate  upon  her 
generality,  and,  when  1  die,  never  shall  my  heirs  appeal  to 
Eer  compassion.  My  power  at  its  zenith,  and  my  character 
being  known,  I  can  afford  to  lay  aside  much  of  that  adventi- 
tious splendour,  which  add9  nothing  to  true  dignity.  Econo- 
my and  dignity  are  compatible— essential  to  each  other.  To 
preserve  independence,  and,  consequently,  integrity,  economy 
is  necessary  in  all  stations.  Therefore,  Sir,  1  determine  *  •  * 
for  I  am  not  stringing  sentences  together  that  are  to  end  in 
nothing,  1  determine,  at  this  moment,  to  begin  to  make  re-* 
trencbments  in  my  expenditure.  The  establishment  at  Cler« 
mont-Park,  whither  I  have  no  thoughts  of  returning,  may  be 
reduced.     I  commit  that,  Sir,  to  your  discretion." 

Mr.  Temple  returned  with  the  papers,  on  which  Lord  Old- 
borough  put  his  seal,  and  said  his  solicitor  should,  with  all 
others  that  were  necessary,  deliver  them  the  next  morning  to 
Mr*  Percy.  Alfred,  careful  never  to  intrude  a  moment  ort 
the  time  of  the  minister,  rose,  and,  without  repeating  his 
thanks,  made  his  bow.  "  I  consider  this  law-suit  as  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance,"  said  Lord  Old  borough,  "  since  it  affords 
me  means  at  last  of  engaging  Mr.  Alfred  Percy  in  my  service, 
in  a  mode  which  cannot,"  added  his  Lordship,  smiling,  "  in- 
terfere wkh  his  family  horror  of  ministerial  patronage." 

Alfred  said  something  respectfully  expressive  of  his  sense 
of  the  professional  advantage  he  must  derive  from  being  em- 
ployed by  Lord  Oldborough— a  species  of  patronage,  by 
which  he  felt  himself  most  highly  honoured,  and  for  which  he 
was  sure  his  whole  family  would  feel  properly  grateful. 

u  Sir,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  following  him  to  the  door, 
"  if  I  had  ever  doubted  it,  you  would  convince  me  that  perfect 
propriety  of  manner  is  consistent  with  independence  of  mind* 
As  to  the  rest,  we  all  know  the  difference  between  a  client  and 
a  patron."    Bows— and  not  a  word  more. 

The  management  of  Lord  Old  borough's  business  necessari- 
ly led  to  an  increase  of  intercourse  between  his  Lordship  and 
Alfred,  which  was  peculiarly  agreeable  to  our  young  barrister, 
not  only  as  it  gave  him  opportunities  of  seeing  more  of  the, 
character  of  this  minister,  but  as  it  put  it  into  his  power  to  be 
of  service  occasionally  to  bis  friend  Mr.  Temple.  Chained 
to  a  desk,  his  genius  confined  to  the  forms  of  office,  and  with, 
a  master  too  high,  and  an  associate  too  low,  to  afford  him  any 
of  the  pleasures  of  society,  he  had  languished  for  want  of  a* 
o6mpanion.  A  few  minutes  at  a  time  of  Alfred's  conversation, 
waa  a  delightful  cordial  to  him,  and  restored  the  vivacity  and 
energy  of  his  mind*  Alfred  encouraged  him  by  example  to 
submit  to  the  drudgery  of  business,  showed  him,  that  a  man  of 
letters  may  become  a  man  of  business,  and  that  the  habits  of 
49 
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both  may  be  rendered  compatible.  When  Temple  recurred 
to  bis  regret  for  having  abandoned  the  certain  resource  of  a 
profession,  and  envied  Alfred  his  independence,  Alfred  still 

Cointed  out  to  him,  that  his  literary  talents  might  yet  ransom 
im  from  slavery,  and  ensure  him  fame  and  fortune.  Temple 
now  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  with  all  that  regularity, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  dulness.  In  the  intervals 
of  business,  in  that  leisure  which  order  afforded  him,  he  em- 
ployed and  concentrated  bis  powers  on  a  political  question  of 
considerable  importance ;  and  when  he  was  completely 
master  of  the  subject,  he  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
made  a  speech,  which  from  all  parties,  obtained  deserved  ap- 
plause. The  speech  was  published.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
Mr.  Temple  happened  to  be  earlier  than  the  usual  hour  of 
levee,  and,  on  entering  Lord  Oldboroogh's  cabinet,  he  found 
his  lordship  reading ;  and  reading  wkh  so  much  attention,  that 
he  did  not  observe  him — be  bean)  his  Lordship's  quick  and 
decided  pencil  mark  paee  after  page.  At  length,  rising  and 
turning  to  throw  the  book  on  the  table,  Lord  Oldborougb  saw 
Mr.  Temple  copying  a  letter.  u  An  excellent  speech,  to  the 
purpose,  Sir," — said  Lord  Oldbgyough.  u  It  had  its  effect  on 
the  house,  1  understand  ;  and  flhank  your  friend,  Mr.  Alfred 
Percy,  for  putting  it  into  my  hands  at  a  moment  when  I  could 
read  it."  Lord  Oldborougb  thought  for  some  moments,  then 
looked  over  some  official  papers,  which  he  had  ordered  Mr. 
Temple  to  draw  up. 

"  Very  well,  Sir — Very  well.  A  roan  of  genius.  I  see,  can 
become  a  man  of  business."  His  Lordship  signed  the  pa- 
pers, and,  when  that  was  finished,  turned  again  to  Mr.  Tem- 
ple. "Sir,  some  time  ago  a  place  was  vacant,  which,  I  know, 
you  had  reason  to  expect.  It  was  given  to  Mr.  Shaw,  be- 
cause it  was  better  suited  to  him  than  to  you.  The  manner 
in  which  you  took  your  disappointment  showed  a  confidence 
in  my  justice.  Have  you  any  objection,  Mr.  Temple,  to  the 
diplomatic  line  V9  .  .  .  tt  I  fear,  or  I  should  say,  I  hope,  my 
Lord,  that  I  have  not  the  habits  of  dissimulation,  which,  as  I 
have  always  understood,  are  necessary  to  success  in  the  di- 
plomatic line."  "  You  have  understood  wrongly,  Sir,"— repli- 
ed Lord  Oldborough.  "  I  who  have  seen  something  of 
courts,  and  know  something  of  diplomacy,  am  of  opinion,  that 
a  man  of  sense,  who  knows  what  he  is  about,  who  says  the 
thing  that  is,  who  will  tell  at  once  what  he  can  do,  and  what 
he  cannot,  would  succeed  better  as  a  negotiator  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  than  could  any  diplomatist  with  all  the  simu- 
lation and  dissimulation  of  Chesterfield,  or  with  the  tart  of 
Mazarin." — "  Indeed  !  my  Lord  !"  said  Mr.  Temple,  look- 
ing up  with  an  air  of  surprise  that  almost  expressed,  "  Then 
why  did  you  choose  Cunningham  Falconer  for  an  Envoy  P 
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u  Pray 1"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  taking  a  long  inspiration 
with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  "  pray  !  with  that  despatch  this  morn- 
ing from  Mr.  Cunningham  Falconer  were  there  any  private 
letters  ?"    "  One  for  Commissioner  Falconer,  my  Lord." 

44  None  from  Count  Altenberg  to  me  ?"    "  None,  my  Lord." 

The  minister  took  a  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  and  then 
returning  to  Mr.  Temple,  said — "  His  Majesty  thinks  proper, 
Sir,  to  appoint  you  Envoy  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Cunningham 
Falconer,  who  is  recalled."  u  I  thank  you,  my  Lord — his 
Majesty  does  me  great  honour,"  cried  Mr.  Temple,  with  sud- 
den gratitude — then,  his  countenance  and  tone  instantly  chang- 
ing from  joy  to  sorrow,  he  added,  "His  Majesty  does  me 
great  honour,  my  Lord,  but,"  ..."  But  not  great  pleasure 
it  seems,  Sir,"  said  Lord  Oldborough.  u  I  thought,  Mr.  Tem- 
ple, you  had  trusted  to  me  the  advancement  of  your  fortune." 

44  My  fortune !— — My  Lord,  I  am  struck  with  surprise  and 
gratitude  by  your  Lordship's  goodness  in  taking  thought  for 
the  advancement  of  my  fortune.  But  I  have  other  feelings" 
.  .  .  u  And  may  I  ask,  what  is  the  nature  of  your  other  feel- 
ings, Sir?"  "  My  Lord — excuse  me  ...  I  cannot  tell  them 
to  you."  u  One  word  more,  Sir.  Do  you  hesitate,  from  any 
motives  of  delicacy,  with  respect  to  the  present  Envoy  ?"  u  No, 
my  Lord,  you  look  too  high  for  my  motive  •  •  •  and  the 
higher  I  am  sensible  that  I  stand  in  your  Lordship's  opinion, 
the  greater  is  my  fear  of  falling.  I  beg  you  will  excuse  me  ; 
the  offer  that  your  Lordship  has  had  the  goodness  to  make, 
would  be  the  height  of  my  ambition — but  when  opposing  mo- 
tives draw  the  will  in  contrary  directions"  .  .  .  44  Sir,  if  you 
are  going  into  the  bottemless  pit  of  metaphysics,  excuse  me," 

said  Lord  Oldborough,—*4  there  I  must  leave  you. 1 

protest,  Sir,  you  are  past  my  comprehension."  4t  And  past 
my  own,"  cried  Mr.  Temple,  "  for,"  with  effort  he  uttered 
the  words,  "  unfortunately  1  have  formed  an  ...  I  have  be- 
come attached  to"  ..."  In  short,  Sir,  you  are  in  love,  I  think," 
said  Lord  Oldborough  coolly.  u  I  think  I  told  you  so,  Sir, 
more  than  a  month  ago."  u  1  have  said  it !  and  said  it  to 
Lord  Oldborough  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Temple,  looking,  as  one 
uncertain  whether  he  were  dreaming  or  awake.  "  It  is  un- 
doubtedly uncommon  to  select  a  minister  of  state  for  the  con- 
fident of  a  love-affair,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  with  an  air  of 
some  repressed  humour.  u  I  knew  I  should  expose  myself  to 
your  Lordship's  derision,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Temple.  He  was 
too  much  engrossed  by  his  own  feelings,  as  he  pronounced 
these  words,  to  observe  in  his  Lordship's  countenance,  an  ex- 
traordinary emotion.    It  was  visible  but  for  one  instant. 

With  a  look  more  placid,  and  a  tone  somewhat  below  his 
usual  voice,  Lord  Oldborough  said,  u  You  have  misjudged 
me  much,  Mr.  Temple,  if  you  have  conceived,  that  your  feel- 
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ings,  that  such  feelings  would  be  matter  of  derision  to  me. 
But  since  you  have  touched  upon  this  subject,  let  me  give 
you  ont?  hint — Ambition  wears  better  than  Love."  Lord 
Old  borough  sat  down  to  write,  and  added,  u  one  fortnight, 
during  this  recess,  I  can  spare  you,  Mr.  Temple — Mr.  Shaw 
will  undertake  your  part  of  the  business  of  office.  At  the  end 
of  the  ensuing  fortnight,  I  trust  you  will  let  me  have  your  an- 
swer/9   Full  of  gratitude,  Mr.  Temple  could  express  it  only 

by  a  bow — and  retired. The  antichamber  was  now  filling 

fast  for  the  levee — there  was  no  possibility,  the  secretary  saw, 
of  making  his  way  through  it,  no  possibility  of  his  thoughts 
escaping,  for  a  moment,  to  his  own  affairs. 

One  person  after  another  stopped  him  ;  all  had  some  press- 
ing business,  or  some  business  which  they  thought  of  conse- 
quence, either  to  the  nation  or  themselves.  u  Mr.  Temple,  1 
must  trouble  you  to  look  over  these  heads  of  a  bill."  4'  Mr. 
Temple  !  .  .  .  My  memorial  .  .  .  just  give  me  your  advice" 
•  •  •  u  Sir,  ...  1  wrote  a  letter,  three  weeks  ago,  to  Lord 
Old  borough,  on  the  herring-fishery,  to  which  1  have  not  had 
the  honour  of  an  answer."  u  Mr.  Temple  .  .  the  address 
from  Nottingham  .  .  Where's  the  reply?"  u  Mr.  Temple, 
-may  I  know  whether  his  Lordship  means  to  see  us  gentlemen 
from  the  City  about  the  loan  ?"  "  Sir— Pray,  Sir !  .  .  * 
My  new  invention  for  rifling  cannon— ^Ordnance  department! 
— Sir,  I  did  apply — War  office  too,  Sir!— Its  very  hard  I 
can't  get  an  answer — bandied  about ! — Sir,  I  can't  think  my- 
self well  used  .  .  .  Government  shall  hear  more."— — u  One 
word,  Mr.  Temple,  if  you  please,  about  tithes  •  •  •  I've  an 
idea  .  ."  "  Temple,  don't  forget  the  Little  ford  turnpike 
bill — "  u  Mr.  Temple,  who  is  to  second  the  motion  on  In- 
dian affairs  ?" 4C  Temple,  my  good   friend,  did  you  speak 

to  Lord  Old  borough   about  my   little  affair  for  Tom  ?" 

44  Mr.  Temple,  a  word  in  your  ear,  the  member  for  the  boiv 
ough,  you  know,  is  dead  ;  letters  must  be  written  directly  to 
the  corporation." u  Temple,  my  dear   friend,  before  you 

f;o,  give  me  a  frank." "  A  very  full  levee,  Mr.  Temple  !— 
'11  just  make  my  bow  and  retire" — said  an  idle  gentleman. 
Mr.  Temple  wished  that  he  could  do  the  same.  Levee  over 
at  last — and  never  did  levee  appear  so  long.  Mr.  Temple  got 
away  from  memorialists,  petitioners,  grievances,  men  of  busi- 
ness, idle  men,  newsmen,  and  dear  friends,  then  hastened  to 
Alfred  to  unburden  his  mind — and  to  rest  his  exhausted 
spirits. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Thc  moment  that  Mr.  Temple  reached  his  friend's  cham- 
bers, he  threw  himself  into  a  chair.  u  What  repose  !  What 
leisure  !  What  retirement  is  here !"  cried  he — u  A  man  can 
think  and  feel  a  moment  for  himself/'  u  Not  well,  I  fear,  ki 
the  midst  of  the  crackling  of  these  parchments,"  said  Alfred, 
folding  up  the  deeds  at  which  he  had  been  at  work — u  And  I 
wonder  you  don't  complain,  as  you  used  to  do,  of  their  mu«- 
ty  apell ;  for  my  part,  I  think  I  am  like  that  good  lawyer 
who  acquired  a  special  love  for  the  smell  of  old  deeds — How- 
ever, I  have  now  done  my  business  for  this  day,  and  I  am 
your  man  for  what  you  please — If  you  are  not  engaged  by 
some  of  your  great  people,  we  cannot  do  better  than  dine  to- 
gether,'1 u  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Temple.  u  And 
where  shall  we  dine  ?"  said  Alfred.  "  Any  where  you  please 
—But  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you,  Alfred,  don't  think 
of  dining  yet."    "  At  the  old  work !"  cried  Alfred. 

"  Too  think  of  convtnciog,  while  I  think  of  dining." 

But,  as  he  spoke,  Alfred  observed  his  friend's  agitated  coun- 
tenance, and  immediately  becoming  serious,  he  drew  a  chair 
beside  Mr.  Temple,  and  said  :  "  I  believe,  Temple,  you 
have  something  to  say  that  you  are  anxious  about.  You 
know,  that  if  there  is  any  thing  I  can  do,  head,  hand,  and 
heart,  are  at  your  service."  "  Of  that  I  am  quite  sure,  else  I 
should  not  come  here  to  open  my  heart  to  you,"  replied  Mr. 
Temple.  Then  he  related  all  that  had  iust  passed  between 
Lord  Oldborough  and  himself,  and  ended  by  asking  Alfred, 
u  whether  he  thought  there  was  any  chance  of  success  for  his 
love  ?"  "  You  have  not  told  me  who  the  lady  is,"  said  Al- 
fred. "  Have  not  I  ? — but  surely  you  can  guess  ?"  "  I  have 
guessed — but  I  wish  to  be  mistaken — Lady  Frances  Arling- 
ton ?"  "  Quite  mistaken — Guess  again — and  nearer  home." 
u  Nearer  home ! — One  of  piy  sisters?— Not  Caroline,  I  hope?" 
«  No." — u  Then  it  must  be  as  I  once  hoped  .  .  .  But  why  did 
you  never  mention  it  to  me  before  ?" 

*  Mr.  Temple  declared,  that  he  had  thought  there  was  so 
little  chance  of  his  ever  being  in  circumstances  in  which  he 
could  marry,  especially  a  woman  who  had  not  a  large  fortune 
of  her  own,  that  he  had  scarcely  ventured  to  avow,  even  to 
himself,  his  attachment.  "  I  thought  my  love  would  wear  it- 
self out,"  added  he.    "  Indeed  I  did  not  know  how  serious  a 
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business  it  was,  till  this  sudden  proposal  was  made  to  me  of 
leaving  England  :  theif  I  felt,  that  I  should  drag,  at  every  step, 
a  lengthening  chain.    In  plain  prose,  I  cannot  leave  Eng- 
land without  knowing  my  fate.    But  don't  let  me  make  a 
fool  of  myself,  Alfred.     No  man  of  sense  will  do  more  than 
hazard  a  refusal :  that  ever?  man  ought  to  do,  or  he  sacrifices 
the  dignity  of  the  woman  he  loves  to  his  own  false  pride.     I 
x  know,  that  in  these  days  gentleman-suitors  are  usually  ex- 
pert in  sounding  the  relations  of  the  lady  they  wish  to  ad- 
dress.   To  inquire,  whether  the  lady  is  engaged  or  not,  is,  I 
think,  prudent  and  honourable  :  but  beyond  this,  I  consider 
it  to  be  treacherous  and  base  to  endeavour,  by  any  indirect 
means,  to  encage  relations  to  say,  what  a  lover  should  learn 
only  from  the  lady  herself.    Therefore,  my  dear  friend,  all 
I  ask,  is,  whether  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  your  sister 
Rosamond's  heart  is  pre-engaged  ;  or  if  you  think,  that  there 
is  such  a  certainty  of  my  being  rejected,  as  ought,  in  common 
prudence,  to  prevent  m  v  hazarding  the  mortification  of  a  refu- 
sal f    Alfred  assured  his  friend  that  to  the  best  of  bis  be- 
lief, Rosamond's   heart  was  disengaged — "  And,"  continued 
he,  "  as  a  witness  is  or  ought  to  be  prepared  to  tell  his  cause 
of  belief,  I  will  give  you  mine — Some  time  since  I  was  coon- 
missioned  by  a  gentleman,  who  wished  to  address  her,  to 
make  the  previous  inquiry,  and  the  answer  was,  quite  disen- 
gaged.   Now  as  she  did  not  accept  of  this  gentleman,  there 
is  reason  to  conclude,  that  he  did  not  engage  her  affections." 
tt  Was  he  rich  or  poor,  may  I  ask  f    interrupted  Mr.  Tem- 
ple.   uThat  is  a  leading  question,91  said  Alfred. 

44 1  do  not  want  you  to  tell  me  who  the  gentleman  was,  I 
know  that  would  not  be  a  fair  question,  and  I  trust  I  should 
be  as  far  from  asking,  as  you  from  answering  it.  But  there 
are  so  manj  rich,  as  well  as  so  many  poor  men  in  the  world, 
that  in  answering  to  the  inquiry,  rich  or  poor  ?  what  city  or 
court  roan  do  you  name  ? — I  want  only  to  draw  a  general  in- 
ference, as  to  your  sister's  taste  for  wealth." 

u  Her  taste  is  assuredly  not  exclusively  for  wealth,  for  her 
last  admirer  was  a  gentleman  of  very  large  fortune." 

"  I  am  happy,  at  least  in  that  respect,  in  not  resembling 
him,"  said  Mr.  Temple.  tt  Now  for  my  other  question — 
What  chance  .  .  for  myself  P*  tt  Of  that,  my  good  friend, 
you  must  judge  for  yourself.  By  your  own  rule,  all  you 
have  a  right  to  hear  is,  that  I,  Rosamond's  brother  •  •  •  have 
no  reason  for  believing  that  she  has  such  a  repugnance  to  you, 
as  would  make  a  refusal  certain.  And  that  you  may  not  too 
much  admire  my  discretion,  I  must  add,  that  if  I  had  a  mind 
to  tell  you  more,  1  could  not.  All  I  know  is  that  Rosamond, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  my  family,  in  their  letters,  spoke  of 
you  with  general  approbation,  but  1  do  not  believe  the  idea  of 
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considering  you  as  her  lover  ever  entered  into  her  head  or 
theirs."  "  But  now  the  sooner  it  enters  the  better,"  cried  Mr. 
Temple.  "  Will  you  .  .  .  can  you  .  .  .  Have  not  you  bus- 
iness to  do  for  Lord  Oldborough  at  Clermont-Park  f  u  Yes 
— and  I  am  glad  of  it,  as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging myself  in  going  with  you,  my  dear  Temple  •  •  •  I 
am  ready  to  set  out  at  any  moment."  "  God  bless  you  ! — 
The  sooner  the  better  then.    This  night  in  the  mail  if  you 

E  lease.  I'll  run  and  take  our  places,"  said  he,  snatching  up 
is  hat.  "  Better  send,"— cried  Alfred,  stopping  him,  "  my 
man  can  run  and  take  places  in  a  coach  as  well  as  you,  though 
he  is  not  in  love.  Do  you  stay  with  me.  We  will  go  to  the 
coffee  house,  dine,  and  be  ready  to  set  off."  Mr.  Temple  ac- 
ceded. "  In  the  mean  time,"  said  Alfred,  M  you  have  rela- 
tions and  connexions  of  your  own,  who  should  be  consulted." 
Temple  said  he  was  sure,  that  all  bis  relations  and  connex- 
ions would  highly  approve  of  an  alliance  with  the  Percy  fam- 
ily. "  But  in  fact,"  added  he,  "that  is  all  they  will  care 
about  the  matter.  My  relations,  though  high  and  mighty 
people,  have  never  been  of  any  service  to  me  ;  they  are  too 
grand,  and  too  happy,  to  mind  whether  a  younger  son  of  a 
younger  son  sinks  or  swims  ;  whether  I  live  in  single  wretch- 
edness, or  double  blessedness.  Not  one  relation  has  nature 
given,  who  cares  for  me  half  as  much  as  the  friend  1  have 
made  for  myself."  Sincerely  as  Alfred  was  his  friend,  and 
warmly  interested  for  his  success,  yet  he  did  not  let  this  friend- 
ship interfere  with  the  justice  due  to  his  sister,  of  leaving  her 
sole  arbitress  of  a  question,  which  most  concerned  her  hap- 
piness. "  You  understand,  Temple,"  said  he,  u  before  we 
set  out,  that  my  wishes  in  your  favour  are  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. Much  as  I  should  like  to  have  you  for  my  brother-in- 
law,  if  love  and  fortune  permit,  yet  observe,  1  shall  use  no  in- 
fluence with  my  sister,  direct  or  indirect.  Indeed,  my  being 
conscious  of  my  own  attachment  to  you  will  make  me  pecu- 
liarly delicate  and  careful  not  to  interfere  or  bias  her  in  any 
degree,  by  telling  my  wishes."  Mr.  Temple  understood  and 
approved  of  this,  declaring,  that  it  was  precisely  what  he  desir- 
ed, and  what  he  should  do  by  any  friend  and  sister  in  simi- 
lar circumstances.  His  pride  and  reason,  be  said,  would 
equally  revolt  from  the  idea  of  interference  of  friends  in  his 
favour.  "  Luckily  there  is  no  probability  of  this,  for  I  am 
too  poor  for  any  prudent  friend  to  interfere  in  my  favour. 
And  were  I  as  rich  as  Croesus,  your  sister's  family  I  know 
practically,  as  well  as  theoretically,  would  leave  her  entirely 
to  her  own  decision." 

All  these  preliminary  delicacies — but  not  false  delicacies, 
settled,  the  two  friends  set  out  on  their  journey.  During  the 
last  stage  they  were  lucky  enough  to  have  the  coach  to  them* 
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selves,  and  Mr.  Temple  made  himself  amends  for  tbe  restraint 
under  which  he  had  laboured  during  the  preceding  part  of 
the  journey,  whilst  he  had  been  oppressed  by  tbe  presence 
of  men,  whose  talk  was  of  the  lower  concerns  of  life.  After  he 
had  descanted  for  some  time  on  the  perfections  of  his  mis- 
tress, he  ended  with  expressing  his  surprise,  that  his  friend* 
who  had  often  of  late  rallied  bun  upon  his  being  in  love,  had 
not  guessed  sooner  who  was  the  object  of  bis  passion.  Alfred 
said,  that  the  idea  of  Rosamond  had  occurred  to  him,  be* 
cause  his  friend's  absence  of  mind  might  be  dated  from  the 
time  of  his  last  visit  to  Clermont-Park  ;  but,  said  Alfred,  as 
Lady  Frances  Arlington  was  there,  and  as  I  had  formerly 
fancied,  that  her  Ladyship's  wish  to  captivate  or  dazzle  you 
had  not  been  quite  without  effect,  I  was  still  in  doubt,  and 
thought  even  your  praises  of  Rosamond's  disposition  and  tem- 
per, compared  with  her  Ladyship's,  might  only  be  a  ruse  de 
guerre,  or  ruse  d'amour.  "  There  was  no  rust  in  the  case,* 
said  Mr.  Temple  ;  "  I  confess,  that  when  I  first  emerged  from 
my  obscurity  into  all  the  light  and  life  of  tbe  world  of  fash* 
ion,  my  eyes  were  dazzled,  and  before  I  recovered  the  use  of 
them  sufficiently  to  compare  the  splendid  objects  by  which  I 
found  himself  surrounded,  1  was  wonderfully  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  Lady  Frances  Arlington,  and  did  not  measure, 
as  I  ought,  tbe  immense  difference  between  Lord  Oldborougb's 
secretary,  and  the  neice  of  the  Duke  of  Greenwich.  Lady 
Frances,  from  mere  gaiil  de  emir,  likes  to  break  hearts  ;  and 
she  wished  to  add  one,  however  insignificant,  to  the  number  of 
her  conquests.  I,  a  simple  man  of  literature,  unskilled  in  the 
wicked  ways  of  the  fair,  was  charmed  by  the  innocent  naivet£ 
and  frank  gaiety  of  Lady  Frances,  and  all  that  was 

"  Strangely  wild,  or  madly  gay, 

UI  call'd  It  only  pretty  Fanny*!  way." 

"  Fortunately,  just  as  I  was  in  imminent  danger  of  exchang- 
ing true  sighs  tor  false  smiles,  I  became  acquainted  with  your 
sister  Rosamond.  In  the  country,  and  under  circumstances 
more  favourable  for  the  development  of  character,  than  any 
which  might  occur  for  months  or  years  in  a  town-life,  where 
all  the  men  and  women  are  merely  actors,  I  had  leisure  to  see 
and  mark  the  difference  and  the  resemblance  between  Lady 
Frances  Arlington's  character,  and  that  of  your  sister. — 
They  resembled  each  other  in  natural  quickness  of  intellect, 
and  of  feeling  ;  in  wit,  sprigbtliness,  and  enthusiasm,  they 
were  also  to  a  certain  degree  alike.  I  was  amused  by  Lady 
Frances  Arlington's  lively  nonsense,  till  I  heard  your  sister's 
lively  sense.  Her  Ladyship  hazards  saying  every  thing  that 
occurs  to  her,  and  often  makes  happy  hits;  but  you  sister's  style 
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of  wit  is  far  superior,  and  far  more  agreeable,  because  it  has 
the  grace,  elegance,  and,  above  all,  the  infinite  variety,  which 
literary  allusion  supplies.  1  found  myself  pleased,  not  only 
with  what  she  said,  but  with  the  trains  of  ideas,  that,  by  a 
single  word,  she  often  suggested.  Conversing  with  her,  my 
mind  was  kept  always  active,  without  ever  being  over-exerted 
or  fatigued.  1  can  look  back,  and  trace  the  whole  progress  of 
my  attachment.  I  began  in  this  way,  by  finding  her  conver- 
sation most  delightful— but,  soon  discovered  that  she  was  not 
only  more  entertaining  and  more  cultivated,  but  far  more  amia- 
ble than  my  idol,  Lady  Frances,  because  she  had  never  been 
an  idol,  and  did  not  expect  to  be  adored.  Then  she  was  more 
interesting,  because  more  capable  of  being  interested.  Lady 
Frances  requires  much  sympathy,  but  gives  little  ;  and,  for 
that  enthusiasm  of  temper  which  had,  at  first,  charmed  me  in 
her  Ladyship,  1  began  to  lose  my  taste,  when  I  observed  that 
it  was  always  excited  by  trifles,  and  by  trifles  that  concerned 
herself  more  than  any  one  else.— 1  used  to  ti^iok  her— -  what 
every  body  calls  her— a  perfectly  natural  character,  and  so, 
perhaps,  she  is-—but  not  the  better  for  thaU— since  she  is  what, 
I  am  afraid,  we  all  arc  naturally— selfish.  Her  Ladyship,  if 
1  may  use  the  expression,  is  enthusiastically  selfish*  Your 
sister— enthusiastically  generous.  Lady  Frances1  manners  are 
caressing,  yet,  I  douht,  whether  she  feels  affeption  for  any 
one  living,  except  just  at  the  moment  when  they  are  minister* 
ing  to  her  fancies.  It  was  Miss  Percy's  warm  affection  for 
her  sister  Caroline,  which  first  touched  my  heart.  1  saw 
each  in  her  awn  family*  The  contrast  was  striking — In  short, 
by  the  joint  effect  of  contrast  and  resemblance,  my  love  for 
one  lady  decreased  as  fast  as  it  increased  for  the  other — and 
1  had  just  wit  and  judgment  enough  to  escape  from  snares, 
that  could  not  have  held  me  long,  to  chains  that  have  power 
to  bold  me  for  ever." 

To  this  history  of  the  birth  and  progress  of  his  love,  Mr. 
Temple  added  many  expressions  of  \p&  hopes,  fears,  and  re* 
ffrets,  that  he  bad  not  five  thousand  a  year  instead  of  five  hun- 
dred, to  offer  his  mistress  ;  he  at  length  became  absolutely  si* 
lent.  They  were  within  view  of  the  HiUs,  and  too  many 
feelings  crowded  upon  his  mind,  to  be  expressed  in  worqls. 

And  now  we  might  reasonably  contrive  to  fiU 

"  Twelre  vast  French  romance*  neatly  fiU" 

with  the  history  of  the  following  eventful  fortnight— including 
the  first  surprise  at  the  arrival  of  the  travellers— the  declpra* 
tioo  pf  Mr.  Temple's  love— the  astonishment  of  Rosaipond  on 
(^covering  that  she  was  the  abject  of  this  passion— of  a  p$h 
WW  80  generous  .and  ardent— the  consequent  and  ra,pid4i?- 
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covery  of  a  hundred  perfections  in  the  gentleman,  which  had 
before  escaped  her  penetration — the  strong  peculiar  tempta- 
tion to  marry  him,  because  he  had  not  enough  to  live  upon — 
the  re-action  of  generosity  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
which  forbade  to  ruin  her  lover's  fortune.  The  fluctuations 
of  sentiment  and  imagination,  the  delicacies  of  generosity, 
gratitude,  love,  and  finally  the  decision  of  common  sense,  rea- 
son, and  prudence.  It  was  fortunate  for  Rosamond,  not  only 
that  she  had  prudent  friends,  but  that  they  had  not  made  her 
in  the  least  afraid  of  their  superior  wisdom,  so  that  she  had, 
from  the  time  she  was  a  child,  told  them  every  idea,  as  it 
rose  in  her  vivid  imagination,  and  every  feeling  of  her  sus- 
ceptible heart ;  imprudent  as  she  might  appear  in  her  confi- 
dential conversation,  that  imprudence  never  passed  from 
words  to  actions*  And  now,  when  she  was  called  upon  in  an 
important  event  of  life,  to  decide  for  herself ;  she  acted  with 
consummate  discretion.  Mr.  Temple's  character  and  man- 
ners peculiarly  pleased  her,  and  his  being  a  man  of  birth  and 
family  certainly  operated  much  in  his  favour.  Her  parents 
now,  as  in  Mr.  Gresham's  case,  did  not  suffer  their  own  tastes 
or  prepossessions  to  interfere  with  her  happiness.  They  had 
never  urged  her  to  accept  of  Mr.  Gresham,  because  he  was 
rich  ;  nor  did  they  influence  her  to  reject  Mr.  Temple,  be- 
cause he  was  poor ;  but,  without  leaning  too  much  to  the 
worldly  or  to  the  romantic  side  of  the  question,  they  placed 
before  her  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  marrying 
a  man  of  Mr.  Temple's  confined  circumstances,  and  they  left 
her  understanding  and  feelings,  to  determine  what  ought  to 
be  done. 

Caroline,  grateful  for  the  sympathy  which  Rosamond  had 
always  shown  her,  took  the  warmest  interest  in  this  affair. 
Caroline  was  the  most  excellent,  indulgent,  yet  safe  confident ; 
and  as  a  hearer,  she  was  absolutely  indefatigable.  Rosa- 
mond never  found  her  too  busy,  too  lazy,  or  too  sleepy  to  list- 
en to  her — late  at  night,  early  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  most 
hurried  moment  of  the  day,  it  was  all  the  same,  Caroline 
seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  hear,  think,  and  feel  for 
Rosamond,  "  Mv  dear  Caroline,"  cried  Rosamond,  "  I  must 
marry  Mr.  Temple  at  once,  on  purpose  to  pay  you  for  your 
patience  in  listening  to  me." 

u  And  how  will  your  marrying  him  pay  me  f 
u  Why  you  know  if  I  marry  him  next  week,  the  week  af- 
terwards I  shall  accompany  him  on  his  embassy  to  that 
Court,  where  1  shall  see  your  Count  Altenberg  ...  I  beg 
your  pardon  •  •  •  Really,  my  dear  Caroline,  I  did  not  think 
that  name  would  crimson  your  face  so  deeply.  You  have 
been  so  completely  intent  on  my  affairs,  that  I  thought  you 
had  forgotten  your  own." 
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Caroline  turned  tbe  conversation,  and  spoke  of  Mr.  Temple, 
reminding  Rosamond,  "  that  it  Was  absolutely  necessary  she 
should  come  to  some  decision,  as  the  fortnight  allowed  by 
Lord  Old  borough  had  now  nearly  elapsed.  Mr.  Temple's  un- 
derstanding, temper,  disposition,  and  manners,  Rosamond  al- 
lowed to  be  excellent — his  conversation  was  particularly 
agreeable.  In  short,  after  searching  in  vain  for  an  objection, 
she  was  obliged  to  confess  that  she  liked  him.  Indeed,  be- 
fore she  had  allowed  this  in  words,  her  mother  and  sister  had 
made  the  discovery,  and  had  seen  the  struggle  in  her  mind 
between  love  and  prudence.  Mr.  Temple's  fortune  was  not 
sufficient  for  them  to  live  upon,  and  she  knew  that  a  wife  in 
bis  present  circumstances  must  be  a  burden  to  him  ;  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  all  that  his  passion,  and  all  that  her  own 
partiality  could  urge,  she  decidedly  refused  his  proposal  of 
an  immediate  union,  nor  would  she  enter  into  any  engagement, 
or  suffer  him  to  bind  himself  by  any  promise  for  the  future ; 
but  he  obtained  permission  to  correspond  with  her  during  bis 
absence  from  England,  and  with  the  hope  that  she  was  not 
quite  indifferent  to  him,  he  took  leave  of  her — returned  to 
town — waited  upon  Lord  Oldborough — accepted  of  the  em- 
bassy, and  prepared  for  his  departure  to  tbe  Continent. 

"  How  I  shall  like  to  read  his  first  letter  from  abroad !" 
said  Rosamond — looking  at  Caroline — u  not  for  my  own  sake, 
or  his,  my  dear,  but  just  that  we  may  satisfy  our  curiosity 
about  the  person  who  must  not  be  named-" 

Now  that  there  was  an  approaching  possibility  and  proba- 
bility of  bearing  of  Count  Altenberg,  Caroline  felt  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  adhere  to  her  resolution  of  never  thinking  of 
him,  especially  as  her  mind,  which  had  been  actively  occupi- 
ed and  deeply  interested  in  her  sister's  concerns,  was  now  left 
to  return  upon  itself  in  all  the  leisure  of  retirement.  Fortu- 
nately for  ner,  about  this  time,  she  was  again  called  upon  for 
that  sympathy  which  she  was  ever  ready  to  give  to  her  friends. 
She  received  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Hungerford. 

Letter  from  Mrs*  Hungerford  to  Miss  Caroline  Percy. 

u  Come,  my  beloved  Caroline,  my  dear  young  friend,  friend 
of  my  family,  and  of  all  who  are  most  near  and  dear  to  me  ; 
come,  and  enjoy  with  me  and  them,  that  happiness,  which 
your  judicious  kindness  long  since  foresaw,  and  your  pru- 
dence promoted.  Had  you  any  of  that  mean  spirit  of  co- 
quetry, which  1  see  in  so  many,  you  might,  with  cnarms  and 
talents  such  as  yours,  have  entangled  Mr.  Barclay  in  a  hope* 
less  passion,  and  have  wasted  the  best  years  of  bis  life  in  a 
fruitless  pursuit.  But  you  at  once  knew  your  own  mind,  con- 
vinced him  that  you  knew  it,  and  restored  him  to  himself* 
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You  might  have  exhibited  hhn  a  captive  in  your  chains — 
honourable  he  would  have  thought  them,  and  so  would  any 
othet*  man  of  taste  and  sense — but  you  preferred  to  the  grati- 
fication of  vanity  the  certainty  of  not  wounding  the  feelings 
of  a  friend,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  you  have  in  that 
friend  one,  who  loves  and  admires  you  as  warmly  as  I  do— I 
cannot  say  more.  My  niece,  Lady  Mary  Pembroke,  is  at 
last  convinced,  that  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  make  Mr.  Bar- 
clay permanently  happy.  Mr.  Barclay  has  been  obliged  to 
take  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  convince  her  of  the 
steadiness  of  his  attachment.  Indeed,  her  objection — that  he 
had  been  charmed  by  such  a  coquet  as  the  lady  by  whom  we 
first  tow  hhn  captivated,  appeared  to  me  strong ;  and  I 
thought  my  niece  right  for  adhering  to  it,  more  especially  as  I 
believed,  that  at  the  time  her  affections  pleaded  against  her 
reason  in  his  favour,  and  that,  if  she  had  been  convinced  long 
ago,  ft  would  not  have  been  against  her  will. 

"  Mr.  Barclay  has  behaved  tike  a  man  of  sense  and  hon- 
our. Without  disguise  he  told  her  of  his  former  attachment 
to  you.  She  instantly  made  an  answer,  which  raised  her  high 
in  my  estimation.  She  replied,  that  Mr.  Barclay's  being  de- 
tached from  Lady  Angelica  Headingham  by  your  superior 
merit,  was  to  her  the  strongest  argument  in  his  favour.  She 
must,  she  said,  have  felt  insecure  in  the  possession  of  a  heart, 
Which  had  been  transferred  directly  from  Lady  Angelica  to 
herself,  because  she  was  conscious,  that  her  own  disposition 
was  fto  different  from  her  Ladyship's  ;  but  in  succeeding  to 
the  affection  which  he  had  felt  for  a  woman  of  your  charac- 
ter, she  Would  feel  perfect  security,  or  at  least  reasonable 
hope,  that  by  similar,  though  certainly  inferior  qualities,  she 
might  ensure  his  happiness  and  her  own.  They  are  to  be 
married  next  Week — Lady  Marv  particularly  wishes  that  you 
should  be  one  of  her  bride-maids — Come  then,  my  love,  and 
bring  all  my  Percys.  I  shall  not  perfectly  enjoy  my  own  and 
my  niece's  happiness,  till  you  share  it  with  me — My  daughter 
Mortimer  insists  upon  signing  this  as  well  as  myself. 

u  Mart-Elizabeth  HuifGERroRD. 

"  Kate  Mortimer." 

Caroline  and  all  Mrs.  HungerforcPs  Percys  obeyed  her 
summons  with  alacrity.  Lady  Mary  Pembroke's  marriage 
with  Mr.  Barclay  was  solemnized  under  the  happiest  auspi- 
ces, and  in  the  midst  of  approving  and  sympathizing  frienas. 
As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  she  had  embraced 
and  congratulated  her  niece,  Mrs*  Hungerford  turned  to 
Mrs.  Percy,  and  m  a  low  voice  said,  "  If  it  were  not  too  much 
for  one  so  happy  as  1  am,  so  rich  in  blessings,  to  ask  one  bles- 
sing more,  1  should  ask  to  be  permitted  to  live  to  see  the  day 
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when  our  dear  Caroline  .  .  ."  Mrs.  Hungerford  pressed 
Mrs.  Percy's  hand,  but  could  say  no  more  ;  the  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks  as  she  looked  up  to  Heaven.  Some  minutes 
afterwards,  following  Caroline  with  her  eyes,  "  Look  at  her, 
Mrs.  Percy  !"  said  Mrs.  Hungerford.  u  Did  ever  selfish  co- 
quet, in  the  height  of  triumph  over  lover  or  rival,  enjoy  such 
pleasure  as  you  see  sparkling  at  this  moment  in  that  dear  girl's 
countenance  ?" 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  set  off  immediately  for  Mr. 
Barclay's  seat  in  Berkshire.  Lady  Florence  accompanied 
her  sister  ;  and  Mrs.  Hungerford,  after  parting  from  both  her 
nieces,  entreated  that  Caroline  might  be  left  with  her.  "  It 
is  a  selfish  request  I  know,  my  dear,  but  at  my  age  I  cannot 
afford  to  be  generous  of  the  society  of  those  1  love.  Allow 
me  to  plead  my  age,  and  my  •  •  •  Well,  I  will  not  say  more, 
since  I  see  it  gives  you  pain,  and  since  I  see  you  will  grant 
the  prayer  of  my  petition,  rather  than  hear  my  claims  to 
your  compassion.", 

Caroline  liked  particularly  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Hungerford 
at  this  time,  when  there  was  not  any  company  at  the  Castle, 
no  one  but  Mrs.  Hungerford  and  her  daughter,  so  that  she 
had  the  full  and  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  society.  At  this 
time  of  her  life,  and  in  the  state  of  her  tnind  at  this  period, 
no  society  could  have  been  more  agreeable,  soothing,  and 
useful  to  Caroline,  than  that  of  such  a  friend  as  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford. One,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  passions  of  youth ; 
who  could  give  at  once  sympathy  and  counsel ;  who  was 
willing  to  allow  to  love  its  full  ana  exquisite  power  to  exalt 
the  happiness  of  human  life,  yet  appeared  herself,  in  advanc- 
ed ana  serene  old  age,  a  constant  example  of  the  falsehood  of 
the  notion,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  passion  is  essential  to  felic- 
ity. An  elegant  and  just  distinction  has  been  made  by  a  phi- 
losophical writer  between  delicacy  ef  passion  and  delicacy  of 
taste.  One  leading  to  that  ill-governed  susceptibility,  which 
transports  the  soul  to  ecstacy,  or  reduces  it  to  despair  on 
every  adverse  or  prosperous  change  of  fortune ;  the  other  en- 
larging our  sphere  of  happiness,  by  directing  and  increasing 
ow  sensibility  to  objects  of  which  we  may  command  the  en- 
joyment, instead  of  wasting  it  upon  those  over  which  we  have 
no  control.  Mrs.  Hungerford  was  a  striking  example  of  the 
advantage  of  repressing  delicacy  of  passion,  and  cultivating 
delicacy  ef  taste. 

At  an  advanced  age,  she  showed  exquisite  perception  of 
pleasure  in  every  work  of  genius  ;  in  conversation,  no  stroke 
of  wit  or  humour  escaped  her  quick  intelligence,  no  shade  of 
sentiment  or  politeness  was  lost  upon  her  ;  and  on  hearing  of 
any  trait  of  generosity  or  greatoess  of  soul,  her  whole  coun- 
tenance beamed  with  delight ;   yet  wkh  all  this  quickness  of 
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feeling  she  was  quite  free  from  fastidiousness,  and  from  that 
irritability  about  trifles,  into  which  those  who  indulge  the  deUr 

eacy  of  passion  in  youth  are  apt  to  degenerate  in  age. 

Caroline  felt,  every  day,  increasing  affection  as  well  as  admi- 
ration for  Mrs.  Hungerford,  and  found  time  pass  delightfully 
in  her  company,  beside  that  general  and  well  chosen  ac- 
quaintance with  literature,  which  supplied  her  with  perpetual 
resources,  she  had  that  knowledge  of  life  and  of  tne  world, 
which  mixes  so  well,  in  conversation,  with  the  knowledge  of 
books.  She  had  known,  intimatel  v,  most  of  the  celebrated 
people  of  the  last  century,  and  had  store  of  curious  and  in- 
teresting anecdotes,  which  she  produced  with  so  much  taste 
and  judgment,  and  told  so  well,  as  never  to  fatigue  attention. 
Caroline  found  that  her  mind  was  never  passive  or  dormant  in 
Mrs.  Hungerford's  company ;  she  was  always  excited  to  fol- 
low some  train  of  thought,  to  discuss  some  interesting  ques- 
tion, or  to  reflect  upon  some  new  idea.  There  was,  besides, 
in  the  whole  tenor  of  her  conversation  and  remarks,  such  a 
charm  of  benevolence,  such  an  indulgence  for  human  nature, 
with  all  its  faults  and  follies,  as  left  the  most  pleasing  and  en- 
couraging impression  on  the  mind,  and  inspired  hope  and  con- 
/  fidence.  Her  anecdotes  and  her  philosophy  all  tended  to 
j  prove,  that  there  is  more  virtue  than  vice,  more  happiness 
{  than  misery,  in  life  ;  and,  above  all,  that  there  is  a  greater 
(  probability  that  the  world  should  improve,  than  that  it  should 

,  degenerate. Caroline  felt  pleased,  continually  to  find  her 

own  favourite  opinions  and  hopes  supported  and  confirmed  by 
the  experience  and  judgment  of  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Hun- 
gerford ;  and  there  was  something  gratifying  to  her,  in  being 
thus  distinguished  and  preferred  by  one,  who  had  read  so 
much  and  thought  so  deeply.  Mrs.  Mortimer's  sprightly  con- 
versation and  constant  cheerfulness,  joined  to  her  fondness 
for  her  mother  and  for  Caroline,  and  the  peculiar  charm  of 
good  breeding,  added  to  all  the  rest,  contributed  now  to  make 

Caroline  happy  at  Hungerford-Castle almost  as  happy  as 

she  had  ever  been  in  her  life. 

As  Mrs.  Hungerford  had  heard  nothing  more  of  Count  Al- 
tenberg,  she  wisely  forbore  to  touch  upon  the  subject,  or  ever 
to  mention  his  name  to  Caroline  ;  and  she  saw,  with  satisfac- 
tion, the  care  with  which  her  young  friend  turned  her  mind 
from  every  dangerous  recollection.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
remembrance  of  the  Count  was  unavoidably  recalled  ;  once, 
in  particular,  in  turning  over  the  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
there  was  a  passage  copied  in  his  hand,  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
which  had  accidentally  been  left  in  the  book. 

u  Algernon  Sidney,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  says  that,  in  the 
whole  of  his  life,  he  never  knew  one  man,  of  what  condition 
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soever,  arrive  at  any  degree  of  reputation  in  the  world,  who 
made  choice  of,  or  delighted  in  the  company  or  conversation 
of  those,  who  in  their  qualities  were  inferior,  or  in  their  parts 
not  much  superior  to  himself." 

"  What  have  you  there,  my  love  ?  Something  that  pleases 
and  interests  you  particularly,  1  see,"  said  Mrs.  Hungerford, 
not  knowing  what  it  was  that  Caroline  was  reading — "  Show 
it  me,  my  dear,  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  it.7' 

Caroline,  deeply  blushing,  gave  her  the  paper, — the  mo- 
ment Mrs.  Hungerford  saw  the  hand-writing,  she  was  sorry 
she  had  asked  for  it.  After  reading,  she  folded  it  up,  and 
putting  it  into  her  pocket-book,  said,  "  I  knew  I  should  be 
pleased — It  is  an  observation  that  I  wish  I  could  write  in  let- 
ters of  gold,  for  the  advantage  of  all  the  young  men  in  the 
world  in  whom  I  take  any  interest." 

The  energetic  warmth  with  which  Mrs.  Hungerford  spoke, 
relieved  Caroline,  as  it  seemed  to  justify  the  delight  she  had 
involuntarily  expressed— even  to  her  own  mind  ;  the  senti- 
ment for  the  individual  seemed  now  enveloped  in  general  ap- 
probation and  benevolence.  She  never  loved  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford better  than  at  this  instant. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  observed,  that  none  of  the  common  senti- 
mental passages,  either  in  poetry  or  novels,  ever  seemed  to 
affect  Caroline  ;  and  to  the  romantic  descriptions  of  love  she 
was  so  indifferent,  that  it  might  have  appeared  to  a  common 
observer,  as  if  she  was,  and  ever  would  be,  a  stranger  to  the 

passion. With  many  young  ladies  Mrs.  Hungerford  bad 

remarked,  that  the  description  of  one  charming  man  will  im- 
mediately awaken  the  recollection  of  another.  By  the  help 
of  the  active  and  plastic  powers  of  the  imagination,  any  and 
every  hero  of  a  novel  could  be  made,  at  pleasure,  to  appear 

the  exact  resemblance  of  each  lady's  different  lover. 

Some,  indeed,  professed  a  peculiar  and  absolute  exclusive  at- 
tachment, founded  on  unintelligible  or  indescribable  merits  or 
graces,  but  these  ladies,  she  had  found,  were,  of  all  others, 
most  liable  to  change  ;  and  on  further  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  to  discover,  on  generalising  their  notions,  similar  or 
superior  attractions  in  new  models  of  perfection.  In  Caro- 
line, Mrs.  Hungerford  saw  none  of  these  capricious  fancies  ; 
but  she  perceived,  that  Count  Altenberg  was  associated  in 
Caroline's  mind  strongly,  and  justly,  with  her  highest  ideas 
of  excellence  ;  and  that  it  was  not  her  imagination,  but  her 
reason,  which  gave  him  the  exalted  place  he  held  in  her 
opinion. 

Mrs.  Mortimer,  though  as  fond  of  Caroline  as  her  mother 
was,  either  did  not  penetrate  so  deeply  into  her  character,  or 
willingly  flattered  herself,  that  a  scheme  which  she  had  form- 
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ed  might  succeed.  A  scheme  of  marrying  Caroline  to  Cap- 
tain Hungerford,  her  younger  brother. His  last  letter  an- 
nounced, that  he  was  returning  with  the  fleet  to  England,  and 
he  was  expected  home  immediately* 

44  Think  no  more  of  it,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Hungerford — 
44  I  once  formed  a  wish  of  this  sort  for  Caroline — her  own 
prudence  .  •  .  But — Think  no  more  of  it,  much  as  1  should 
wish  to  have  her  for  my  daughter,  I  know  it  cannot  be." 

u  I  would  lay  my  life  upon  it,  that  mv  brother  Frederick 
will  be  charmed  with  her  ;  she  is  all  that  I  have  heard  him 
describe  as  most  amiable,  and  her  style  of  beauty  exactly 

what  will  enchant  him He  will  lose  his  heart  to  her,  as 

sure  as  he  has  a  heart — and  a  noble  heart  it  is." 

44  If  you  thinly  so,"  said  Mrs.  Hungerford,  "  I  should  be 
sorry  that  Caroline  were  here  when  he  returns  to  us." 

44  Sorry  !"  u  Yes,  my  dear,  why  should  I  prepare  for  his 
noble  heart  .  •  •  disappointment."  "  Trust  to  him,"  said 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  smiling,  tt  Frederick  will  make  his  own  way 
in  such  a  heart  as  Caroline's."  Mrs.  Hungerford  was  si* 
lent.  u  Of  Count  Altenberg  we  hear  nothing,"  continued 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  44  and  if  he  should  not  return  to  this  country, 
we  may  hope  that,  in  time,  my  brother  may  deserve  and  ob- 
tain the  place,  which  the  faithless  Count  will  have  forfeited  in 
her  affections."  Mrs.  Hungerford  was  persuaded,  on  the 
contrary,  that  if  Caroline  did  not  marry  Count  Altenberg, 
she  would  never  marry  any  other  man.  u  We  shall  see,  my 
dear  mother,"  cried  Mrs.  Mortimer—44  My  brother,  1  hope, 
will  be  here  in  a  few  days." 

But  before  Captain  Hungerford  arrived,  Caroline  was 
obliged  to  leave  her  friends  at  Hungerford-Castle. 

A  letter  from  her  brother  Erasmus  informed  her,  that  poor 
Lady  Jane  Granville  was  ill  of  a  nervous  fever  ;  that  she  had 
no  companion — no  one  to  attend  her  but  a  maid-servant  $  and 
that  she  was  much  in  want  of  some  judicious  friend,  who 
could  raise  her  spirits,  and  tranquillize  her  mind,  which  was 
in  a  state  of  continual  agitation  about  her  lawsuit.  Caroline, 
remembering  Lady  Jane's  former  kindness,  thought  this  a  fit 
opportunity  to  show  her  gratitude  ;  and,  happy  as  she  was 
with  her  friends  at  Hungerford-Castle,  she  hesitated  not  a 
moment  to  sacrifice  her  own  pleasure.  She  withstood  all 
Mrs.  Mortimer's  urgent  entreaties  to  stay  44  one  week,  only 
one  week  longer"— —Her  father  and  mother  approved  of 
Caroline's  determination,  and  her  brother  Alfred  carried  her 
to  London. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIH. 

In  these  days,  people  travel  with  do  much  safety,  ease,  and 
celerity,  that  heroines  have  little  chance  of  adventures  on1 
the  road  ;  and  a  journey  is  now  so  common  a  thing,  that,  as 
Rosamond1  observed,  die  most  brilliant  imagination  has  no* 
hope  of  having  wonders  to1  relate.  To*  Rosamond's  mortiSca* 
tion,  Caroline  and  her  brother  reached  London  Without  any 
event  having  occurred  better  worth  recording  than1  the  loss  of 
an  Umbrella.    They  drove  into  town  when  if  Was  neatly  dUrky 

{'list  before  the  lamps  were  lighted  ;  Caroling,  therefore,3  had) 
tale  satisfaction  from  the  first  view  of  the  Metropolis— She* 
found  Lady  Jane  Granville  in  a  small  lodging  in  Clkrges  Street 
— The  room  dark— *  smell  of  smoke — the  tea*  equipage  pre- 
pared— Lady  Jane  lying  on  a'shabby-looking  sofa— drops'  and 
a  smelling-bottle  on  a  little  tablb  beside  her.  She  raked1  hei^ 
self  as  Caroline  entered,  looked  half  pleased,  half  ashamed1 
to  see  her  ;  and  stretching  out  her  hand,  said,  in  aComplaiti- 
ing  voice  : 

rt  Ah !  my  dear  Carolina,  arfe  you  really  coma?  •» .  •  This1 
is  too  good  !  .  .  .  Sadly  changed  you  find— atid1  eVety  things 
afoout  me— Sit  down,  my  dear— Keppel,  do*  letf  us?  hfcW 
tea  as  soon*  as  you  can."—"  As  soon  as  ever  Eufctfcce  Coteesf  ittj  • 
my  lady,''  answered  Keppel;  peevishly,  "  In  tM  mearrtkbe, 
for  Heaven's  sate,  allow  Us  a  little  more  light .  •  .  I' cannot 
live  without  light — Come  ne&rei4  to  me,  my  dfeat*  Catbline. 
and  tell  me,  bow  did  you  leave  all  oof  fridnds  at  the  Hills  P 

Whilst  Caroline  was  answering"  her  Ladyship,  m&M  can- 
dles were  brought,  and;  Lady  Jane  irioved  th^ra  on  the  tattf<V 
till  she  threw  the  light  full  on  Carblirt£Vfacet 

"  Handsomer  than  eVer!— And  alto^tb&-,so%t*te&  0flfe; 
would  not  think,  Alfred,  she  had  betehbiiried'all  this  tin**  itf1 
the  country— Ah  !  perverse  child,  Why  would  not  you  comfc 
when  I  coold  have  been  of  some  u*e  to  you  .  .  .  When;  at 
least,  1  could  have  received  you  as  l'ou|fht— T*hfe  is  riot  a* 
fit  place,  you  seer;  nor  art  hnow  in  circuffistttiCeb,  <>**  in  a' 
style  of  life.- — ^Hfeij|fh^  !— — DM  Percy  i*  not  Cote*  y^9 
resutoed  she.  "  ThinVhfc  usual  hour— and  I  Wrtrte  tf *ridte* 
to  tell  him'that  be  would  m£et  hVsteier'CatMiiftftO' night;9 

In  all  her  Ladyship  said,  in1  every  loo*  and'itfoXlbn,  theflf 
was^  the  samer  nerVotr*  hurry  and'  iriqai&ude;    Dri  Ftfrty  a**' 
rived,  and  for  amowentLady  Jane  forgot  toerscflf  in  syhnlj^ 
thy  with  the  affectionate  pleasure  the?  brothst'afid  ste^tf  show- 
5! 
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ed  at  meeting.  Soon,  however,  she  would  have  relapsed  into 
melancholy  comparisons,  but  that  Dr.  Percy  checked  the 
course  of  her  thoughts  ;  and  with  the  happy  art,  by  which  a 
physician  of  conversational  powers  can  amuse  a  nervous  pa- 
tient, he,  without  the  aid  of  poppy  or  mandragora,  medicined 
her  to  rest — though  not  to  sleep. 

When  Erasmus  was  alone  with  his  sister,  he  observed,  that 
no  permanent  amendment  could  be  expected  in  Lady  Jane's 
health,  till  her  mind  should  be  at  ease  about  her  law-suit. 
While  this  was  undecided,  her  imagination  vacillated  between 
the  horror  of  neglected  poverty,  and  the  hopes  of  recovering 
her  former  splendour  and  consideration.  The  lawsuit  was 
not  to  be  decided  for  some  weeks,  and  Caroline  saw,  that  all 
that  could  be  done  in  the  meantime  was  as  much  as  possible 
to  sooth  and  amuse  her  patient ;  however  tiresome  and  diffi- 
cult the  task,  she  went  through  it  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness 
and  sweetness  of  temper — Day  after  day  she  passed  alone 
with  Lady  Jane,  hearing  her  complaints,  bodily  and  mental, 
and  listening  to  the  eternally  repeated  history  of  her  law-suit. 
But  Caroline's  patience  was  ensured  by  a  sense  of  gratitude 
which,  in  her,  was  not  a  sentimental  phrase,  but  a  strong 
principle  of  action,  a  motive  for  long  endurance,  still  more 
difficult  than  active  exertion. 

One  half  hour  in  the  day,  however,  she  was  sure  of  being 
happy — the  half  hour  when  her  brother  Erasmus  paid  his 
visit — Of  Alfred  she  saw  little,  for  he  was  so  much  engaged 
with  business,  that  had  accumulated  during  his  absence  from 
town,  that  a  few  minutes  now  and  then  were  all  he  could  pos- 
sibly spare  from  his  professional  duties.  Mr.  Temple  called 
upon  Caroline — she  was  surprised  to  see  him,  for  she  thought 
he  had  been  on  his  way  to  the  Continent ;  but  he  told  her 
that  difficulties  had  occurred,  chiefly  through  the  manoeuvres 
of  Cunningham  Falconer,  and  that  he  did  not  know  when 
there  would  be  an  end  of  these — that  Lord  Oldborough  was 
glad  of  the  delay  at  present,  because  he  wanted  Mr.  Tem- 
ple's assistance,  as  the  other  secretary  had  been  taken  ill,  and 
his  Lordship  had  not  yet  fixed  upon  a  confidential  person  to 

supply  his  place Of  course,  in  these  circumstances,  Mr. 

Temple  was  so  much  occupied,  that  Caroline  saw  very  little 
of  him ;  and  she  experienced  what  thousands  have  experien- 
ced, that,  however  people  may  wish  to  meet  in  great  towns,  it 
is  frequently  impracticable,  from  small  difficulties  as  to  time, 
distance,  and  connexions.  Of  Mr.  Gresham,  Caroline  had 
hoped  that  she  should  see  a  great  deal — her  brother,  Eras- 
mus, had  long  since  introduced  him  to  Lady  Jane  Granville  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  being  a  merchant,  her  Ladyship 
liked  him.  He  was  as  much  disposed  as  ever  to  be  friendly 
to  the  whole  Percy  family  ;   and  the  moment  he  heard  of 
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Caroline's  being  in  town,  he  hastened  to  see  her,  and  showed 
all  his  former  affectionate  regard  in  his  countenance  and  man- 
ner. But  his  time  and  bis  thoughts  were  now  engrossed  by 
an  affair  very  near  his  heart,  which  he  was  impatient  to  bring 
to  a  termination.  As  soon  as  this  should  be  accomplished  he 
was  to  set  out  for  Amsterdam,  where  the  concerns  of  his  late 
partner,  old  Mr.  Panton,  as  his  correspondents  wrote,  imperi- 
ously demanded  his  presence. 

This  affair,  which  was  so  near  Mr.Gresham's  heart,  related 
to  his  dear  Constance.    Alfred  had  alluded  to  jt  in  one  of  bis 
letters,  and  Erasmus  had  begun  to  write  the  particulars  to 
Rosamond  ;    but  he  had  not  at  the  time  leisure  to  finish  the 
letter,  and  afterwards  burnt  it,  being  uncertain  how  the  ro- 
mance, as  Alfred  called  it,  might  end.     He  therefore  thought 
it  prudent  to  say  nothing  about  it.    The  whole  story  was  now 
told  to  Caroline,  and,  briefly,  was  this — After  Old  Panton's 
rage  against  Dr.  Percy,  in  consequence  of  the  suspicion  that 
his  daughter  was  in  love  with  him,  after  the  strange  wig-scene, 
and  the  high  words  that  followed,  had  driven  Erasmus  from 
the  house ;   Constance  went  to  her  father,  and  intent  upon  do- 
ing justice  to  Erasmus, at  whatever  hazard  to  herself,  protested, 
that  he  had  not  been  the  cause  of  her  refusal  of  Lord  Road- 
ster.   To  convince  her  father  of  this,  she  confessed  that  her 
heart  was  not  entirely  disengaged — No  threats,  no  persuasion 
could,  however,  draw  from  her  the  name  of  the  person  whom 
she  preferred  ;    she  knew  that  to  name  him  would  be  only  to 
ruin  his  fortune — that  her  father  never  would  consent  to  her 
marrying  him ;  nor  had  the  object  of  her  preference  ever  giv- 
en her  reason  to  think,  that  he  felt  any  thing  more  for  her 
than  regard  and  respect — Old  Panton,  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  understand  any  delicacies,  thought  her  whole  con- 
fession "  nonsense" — the  agitation  and  hesitation  with  which 
it  was  made,  and  her  eagerness  to  clear  Dr.  Percy's  credit,  to 
prevent  his  practice  from  being  injured,  and  to  re-instate  him 
in  her  father's  favour,  conspired  to  convince  the  old  man,  that 
his  "  own  first  original  opinion  was  right."      Of  this,  indeed, 
he  seldom  needed  any  additional  circumstances  to  complete 

the  conviction,  on  any  occasion During  the  remainder  of 

his  life  he  continued  obstinate  in  his  error — "  If  she  likes  any 
body  else,  why  can't  the  girl  name  him  T — Nonsense — that 
cursed  Dr.  Percy  is  the  man,  and  he  never  shall  be  the  man." 
In  this  belief  Old  Panton  died,  and,  what  is  of  much  more 
conseauence,  in  this  belief  he  made  his  will.  On  purpose  to 
exclude  Dr.  Percy,  and  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  his  fa- 
vourite purpose  of  ennobling  his  descendants,  be,  in  due  legal 
form,  inserted  a  clause  in  his  will,  statins,  "  that  he  bequeath- 
ed his  whole  fortune  (save  his  wife's  dower)  to  bis  beloved 
daughter,  upon  condition,  that  within  the  twelve  calendar 
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months  next  ensuing,  after  hi*  decease,  she,  the  said  Can- 
stance,  should  marry  a  man  wK  below  the  rank  of  the  son  of 
a  baron.  But,  in  case  she,  the  said  Constance,  should  not 
marry  within  the  said  twelve  calendar  months,  or  should  mar- 
Xf  any  man  below  the  rank  of  a  baron,  then,  and  after  the  ex- 
piration of  said  twelve  calendar  months,  the  said  fortune  to 
go  to  his  bejoved  wife,— except  an  annuity  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  to  be  paid  thereout  to  his  daughter  Constance^ 

Mr.  Gresham  was  appointed  sole  executor  to  this  will. As 

soon  as  it  was  depeptfy  possible,  after  Old  Panton's  decease, 
Lord  Roadster  repewed  his  suit  to  Constance,  and  was  civilly 
but  yerv  steadily  refund*    Many  other  suitors,  coming  with- 
in the  description  of  persons  favoured  by  the  will,  presented 
themselves,  but  without  success.    Some  making  their  applica- 
tion to  Constance  fierself,  some  endeavouring  to  win  her  favour 
through  the  intercession  of  her  guardian,  Sir.  Gresham— all 
in  vain.      Month  after  month  had  passed  away,  and  Mr. 
Gresbam  beg^p  to  be  much  in  dread,  and  Mrs.  Panton,  the 
mother-in-law,  somewhat  in  hopes,  that  the  twelve  calendar 
months  would  elapse  without  the  young  lady's  having  fulfilled 
the  terms  prescribed  by  the  will.      Mr.  Gresbam,  one  morn* 
jpg,  took  his  fair  wan)  apart,  and  began  to  talk  to  her  serious- 
ly upon  the  subjppt*     f)e  told  her,  that  he  thought  it  impossi- 
ble she  sboulfl  act  from  mere  perversity  or  caprice,  especially 
as  from  her  childhood  upwards,  he  had  never  seen  in  her  any 
Symptoms  of  an  obstinate  or  capricious  disposition ;  therefore 
be  was  well  ppnvinced,  that  she  had  some  good  reason  for  re- 
fusing sp  maqy  offers  seemingly  unexceptionable ;    be  was 
grieved  to  find,  that  he  bad  not  sufficiently  won  or  deserved 
er  confidence,  to  be  trusted  with  the  secret  of  her  heart. 
Constance,  wbp  revered  and  loved  him  with  the  most  grateful 
tenderness,  knelt  before  him  ;  and,  clasping  his  hand  in  hers, 
^hile  te^rs  ro|led  pver  her  blushing  cheeks,  endeavoured  to 
speak,  but  could  not  foj  some  moments.    At  last,  she  assured 
l^im,  that  delicacy,  and  the  uncertainty  in  which  she  was, 
whether  she  vyas  belpved,  were  the  only  causes,  which  had 
hitherto  prevented  her  from  speaking  on  this  subject,  even  to 
hini,  who  now  stood  in  the  place  of  her  father,  and  who  had 
ever  (reaped  her  with  more  than  a  father's  kindness. 

Mr.  Gresbam  named  Erasmus  Percy  f  u  No.*  "  Mrw 
Henry  ?"  *♦  Yes— how  was  it  nos&ibte  that  Mr.  Gresham 
had  uever  thought  pf  him  V  Mr.  Gresbam  bad  thought  of 
h,im— had  suspected,  that  Mr.  Henry^s  love  for  Constance 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  quitting  England — had  admired  the 

Joung  man's  honourable  silence  and  resolution— had  recalled 
im  from  Amsterdam,  and  he  was  now  in  London. 
But  young  Henry,  who  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  G  res  ham's  fa- 
vpuxable  disposition,  towards  him,  who  had  only  commercial 


correspondence  with  Mr.  Gresharo,  and  knew  little  of  his 
character,  considered  him  merely  as  the  executor  of  Mr* 
Panton,  and,  with  this  idea,  obeyed  his  summons  home  to 
settle  accounts.  When  they  tpet,  he  was  much  surprised  by 
Mr.  Gresham's  speaking,  net  of  accounts,  but  of  Constance. 
When  Mr.  Gresham  told  him  the  terms  of  Mr.  Panton's  will, 
far  from  appearing  disappointed  or  dejected,  Mr.  Henry's 
face  flushed  with  hope  and  joy.  He  instantly  confessed  to 
her  guardian,  that  he  loved  Constance  passionately ;  and  that 
now,  when  it  could  not  be  supposed  he  had  mercenary  views ; 
now,  when  do  duty,  no  honour  forbade  him,  he  would  try  his 
fate.  He  spoke  with  a  spirit  given  by  strong  passion,  lone  re- 
pressed, and  with  a  decision  of  character,  which  his  modesty 
and  reserve  of  manner  had,  till  now,  prevented  from  appear- 
ing. u  Did  he  consider,9'  Mr.  Gresham  rfsked,  u  what  he 
expected  Miss  Panton  to  sacrifice  for  him." 

*  Yes,  fortune — not  duty — duty  he  could  never  have  asked 
her  to  sacrifice — he  could  not  have  esteemed  her,  if  she  had 
sacrificed  duty.  As  to  the  rest," — added  he  proudly,  "  Miss 
Panton  is  now  to  decide  between  love  and  fortune." 

"  This  from  the  modest  Mr.  Henry  (  from  whom,  till  this 
moment,  I  never  heard  a  syllable  that  savoured  of  presump- 
tion f"  said  Mr.  Gresham.  Mr.  Henry  was  silent — and  stood 
not  with  an  air  of  presumption,  but  of  proud  determination- 
Regardless  of  the  surprise  and  attention  with  which  Mr. 
Gresham  considered  him  during  this  silence,  he  thought  for  a 
few  moments,  and  asked,  u  May  I,  Sir,  now,  or  when  may  I 
see  Miss  Panton  P*  "  And  would  you,"  said  Mr.  'Gresham, 
u  if  it  were  in  your  power,  Sir,  reduce  the  woman  you  love 
from  opulence  to  poverty— to  distress  VJ 

"  I  have  four  hundred  a  year,  Miss  Panton  has  two,  six 
hundred  a  year  is  not  poverty,  Sir.  Distress— -the  woman  I 
marry  shall  never  know  whilst  I  have  life  and  health.  No, 
Sir,  this  is  not  romance.  Of  my  perseverance  in  whatever  I 
undertake,  even  when  least  congenial  to  my  habits,  you  have 
had  proofs.  Mr.  Gresham,  if  Miss  Panton  approves  me,  and 
if  love  can  make  her  happy,  I  fear  not  to  assert  to  you,  her 

guardian,  that  I  will  make  her  happy. If  she  love  me  not, 

or," — added  he,  his  whole  countenance  changing  from  the  ex- 
pression  of  ardent  love,  to  that  of  cold  disdain,  u  or,  if  love 
be  not  in  her  mind  superior  to  fortune,  then  I  have  little  to 
regret.  Wealth  and  honours  wait  her  command.  But,11  re- 
sumed he,  "  the  trial  I  will  make — the  hazard  I  will  run.  If 
I  am  mistaken— if  I  am  presumptuous — the  humiliation  be 
mine — the  agony  all  my  own,  my  heart  will  bear  it — or — 
break——" 

*  Heroics  !"— said  Mr.  Gresham.    "  Now  let  me  ask . .  /v 
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"  Let  me  ask,  Sir  .  .  .  pardon  me,"  interrupted  Mr.  Hen- 
ry ...  "  Let  me  be;  to  see  Miss  Panton." 
"  Stay,  listen  to  me,  young  man  •  .  ." 
"  Young  gentleman,  Sir,  if  you  please." 
"  Young  gentleman,  Sir,  if  you  please,"   repeated   Mr. 
Gresbam,  mildly ;    "  I  can  make  allowance  for  all  this — you 
were  bred  a  soldier,  jealous  of  honour.      But  listen  to  me  ; 
there  is  one  thing  I  must  tell  you,  before  you  see  Miss  Pan- 
ton,  though  I  apprehend  it  may  somewhat  mortify  you,  as  it 
will  interfere  with  your  boast  of  disinterestedness,  and  your 
vow  of  poverty.      Miss  Panton  I  have  from  her  cradle  been 
in  the  habit  of  considering  partly  as  my  own — my  own  child 
•  •  •  and,  as  such,  1  haye  left  her  in  my  will  ten  thousand 
pounds.      As  she  will  want  this  money  before  my  death,  if 
she  marries  you,  I  must  convert  my  legacy  into  a  marriage- 
portion,  and  you  shall  not,  Sir,  have  love  without  fortune, 
whatever  your   heroics  may  think  of  it.      Now,  go  to  your 
mistress,  and  keep  my  secret."    Young  Henry  was  evidently 
more  touched  by  the  generosity  than  by  the  bounty  of  Mr. 
Gresham  ;    tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  with  a  gentleness 
and  humility  the  most  feeling,  he  said,  "  How  shall  1  thank 
you,  Sir,  for  bearing  with  me  as  you  did  f    "  Oh !"  said  Mr. 
Gresham,  "  Old  as  I  am,  1  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  love,  and 
can  conceive  too  what  it  is  to  fear  that  a  guardian,  might  be 
cross,  and  that  the  executor  and  partner  of  Mr.  Panton  might 
act  like  Mr.  Panton  himself — Say  no  more,  I  understand  it  all, 
you  see — Go  to  your  mistress." 

Even  in  the  haughtiness  and  spirit  this  young  man  had 
shown,  Mr.  Gresham  saw  the  sincerity,  strength,  and  disinter- 
estedness of  his  affection  for  Constance ;    and  in  Mr.  Gresh- 

am's  estimation  these  were  no  trifling  merits. We  pass 

over  .  .  .  shall   we  be  forgiven — the  love-scenes  between 

Mr.  Henry  and  Constance In  these  cases  it  is  well  when 

there  is  some  sober  friend  to  look  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
thing,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  exaltation  to  do  the  necessary 
business  of  life — Mr.  Gresham  laid  Mr.  Pan  ton's  will  before 
counsel  learned  in  the  law,  took  opinions  from  two  different 
counsel ;  from  Alfred  Percy,  whose  friendship  for  the  parties 
concerned  was  likely  to  quicken  his  attention,  and  from  an- 
other barrister  of  long-standing,  who,  being  totally  unconnect- 
ed with  the  parties,  might  probably  give  a  perfectly  unbiassed 
and  dispassionate  advice.  Both  agreed,  that  there  was  no 
avoiding  the  clause  in  the  will ;  that  Miss  Panton,  if  she  mar- 
ried a  man  below  the  rank  of  a  Baron's  son,  must  give  up  her 
fortune  to  her  mother-in-law  at  the  end  of  twelve  calendar 
months,  from  the  time  of  her  father's  decease  ;  but  both  bar- 
risters gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  income  during  those 
twelve  months  belonged  to  Constance — This  was  a  consider- 
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able  sum,  which,  by  Mr.  Gresham's  advice,  was  to  be  vested 
with  the  rest  of  Mr.  Henry's  capital  in  the  firm  of  the  house 
of  Panton  and  Co.  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Gresham's  earn- 
est recommendation,  and  of  his  own  excellent  conduct  and 
ability,  Mr.  Henry  was  from  this  time  joined  in  the  firm,  and 
as  one  of  the  partners  had  a  secure  income  proportioned  to 
his  part  of  the  capital,  besides  a  share  in  the  very  advanta- 
geous speculations  in  which  the  house  was  engaged.  Mr. 
Gresham  undertook  to  supply  Mr.  Henry's  place  at  Amster- 
dam, whither  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  going.  His 
house  he  would  leave  to  Constance  during  his  absence.  She 
had  best  begin  by  taking  possession  of  it,  and  establish  her- 
self there,  he  observed,  that  she  might  not  have  the  inconven- 
ience and  mortiOcation  of  being  turned  out  of  her  own  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  "  And  if,"  said  he,  "  I  should  be  able, 
when  I  return,  to  make  Mr.  Henry's  residence  with  me  agree- 
able to  him,  I  shall  hope  he  will  not,  while  I  live,  take  my 
Constance  quite  away  from  me.  I  look  to  her  as  my  chief 
happiness  in  life." 

"  Jf  Rosamond  had  heard  the  sigh,  which  closed  this 
speech,"  thought  Caroline,  "  and  if  she  had  seen  the  simplic* 
ity  and  delicacy  of  Mr.  Gresham's  generosity  on  this  occa- 
sion, she  would  have  reproached  herself  for  refusing  him, 
and  would  almost  have  reasoned  herself  into  the  belief  that 
she  had  done  very  wrong  not  to  marry  him — But  this  belief 
would  only,  .  .  .  could  only,  have  lasted  till  she  should  see 
Mr.  Temple  again — So  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  best  for 
poor  Mr.  Gresham  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  matter." 

All  things  being  arranged  thus  in  the  kindest  and  most  con- 
venient manner  by  this  excellent  Mr.  Gresham,  and  the  day 
being  fixed  for  the  marriage  of  Constance  and  Mr.  Henry — 
Caroline  was  asked  to  be  bride's-maid,  and  the  honour  of 
Lady  Jane  Granville's  company  was  requested. It  is  in- 
conceivable how  much  importance  Lady  Jane  attached  to  the 
idea  of  her  accepting  or  refusing  this  request,  and  the  quanti- 
ty she  talked  about  it  was  wonderful !— notwithstanding  the 
habitual  theme,  of  her  "  being  of  no  consequence  now,  to 
any  one ;  of  her  being  utterly  forgotten,  and  out  of  the 
world," — yet  she  had  still  a  secret,  very  secret  belief,  that  all 
she  did  would  be  known  and  commented  upon ;  and  she  work- 
ed herself  up  to  think  also,  that  the  honour  to  be  conferred, 
or  the  offence  that  would  be  taken,  in  consequence  of  her  de- 
cision, would  be  immortal.  Every  five  minutes  for  two  hours 
after  the  first  reading  of  Mr.  Gresham's  note,  she  took  it  up, 
laid  it  down,  and  argued  the  matter  pro  and  con  to  Caroline. 

A  long  and  loud  rapping  at  the  door — came  to  Caroline's 

relief— It  was  repeated  with  imperious  impatience '*  Who 

is  it,  my  dear — look  out  of  the  window,  but  don't  let  yourself 
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fce  seen."  Caroline  did  not  know  any  of  the  fashionable 
equipages,  which  to-  Lady  Jane  appeared  a  great  want  ot  com* 
moo  sense,  or  rather  a  great  defect  in  her  educatitw-^Upon 
this  occasion,  however,  she  thought  sfae  recoHectod  the  livery 
to  be  Mrs.  Falconer's^  u  Oh  !  nov  m  y  dear,  quite  impossible 
—the  Falconers  hwve  not  been  near  me  this  age— I  will  teH 
you  whose  livery  it  is  .  »  .  There  is  a  resemblance,  but  it  is 
astonishing  to  me  a  girl  of  your  sense  cannot  lean*  the  differ- 
ence •  .  .  It  is  old  Lady  Brangie's  livery." 

"  It  might  very  possibly  be  %o?  Caroline  allowed. 

The  servant  however  brought  in  cards,  and  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Falconer — The  note  was  to  announce  to  Lady  June 
Granville  the  approaching  marriage  of  Miss-  Falconer  with 
Sir  Robert  Percy— The  day  was  named,  and  the  honour  of 
Lady  Jane  Granville's  company  was  requested  at  the  wed* 
ding— Lady  Jane  knew  that  this  communication  was<  made; 
not  in  the  least  in  the  kindness,  but  in  the  pride  of  Mvst  Fal- 
coner's heart ;  and  precisely  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it 
was  written,  Lady  Jane  thought  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  re* 
ceive  and  answer  it.  Her  Ladyship  was  really  warm  and 
honest  in  her  friendships,  and  very  grateful  to  h*r  branch  of 
the  Percy  family,  for  the  kindness  they  had  shown  her  in  adi 
Tersity.  "  I  think  it  extremely  ill-judged,  and  ill*bred>of  Mrs* 
Falconer,  to  invite  me  to  this  wedding— Does  she  think  I  have 
no  feeling — My  owt*  near  relations  and  best  friend*,  deprived 
of  their  birthright,  by  this  Sir  Robert  Percy  .  .  .  does  she 
conceive  it  possible,  that  I  could  go  to  such  a  wedding  7— No 
— nor  did  she  wish  or  expect  it,— she  only  wrote  from  vanity, 
and  I  shall  answer  her  with  pride,  which*  at  least,  is  somewhat 
superior  to  that  mean  passion  ;  and  I  shall  go,  I  am  now  de« 
termined*  to  Mr.  GreshamV~-I!  do  nothing'  by  halves." 

Her  Ladyship  immediately  wrote  answers  to  both  the  invi- 
tations. Nothing  for  months  had  done  her  so  much  gfcod,  ad 
the  exertion,  interest,  and  imaginary  self-importance  these  two 
notes  created — At  Mr.  Greebam'son  the  day  of  the  wedding 
her  Ladyship  appeared  with  great  dignity,  and  was  Satisfied 
that  she  bad  conferred  honour  and  serious  obligation.'  Could 
she  have  seen  into  the  minds  of  all  the  company,  she  woold 
have  been  astonished  to  find  how  little  she  occupied' their 

thoughts It  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  whether  if  iff 

more  for  the  happkies  or  mifcery  of  man' and  womankind,  that* 
politeness  should  cherish)  or  trdth  destroy  these  little  delu- 
sions of  self-love; 

Presently  there  appeared  in  the  newspapers  a 'splendid  ac- 
count of  the  marriage  at  St.  George's  church,  Hanover- 
square,  of  Sir  Robert  Percy  of  Percy-Hallr  with:  Arabella, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  J.  Falconer,  Esquire,— present  at  the 
ceremony  was  a  long  list  of  fashionabUJHmdt~~(*ho,a# 
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Lady  Jane  Granville  observed,  "  would  not  have  cared  if  tbe 
bride  had  been  hanged  the  next  minute.")  The  happy  pair 
after  partaking  of  an  elegant  collation,  set  out  in  a  barouche 
and  four  for  Percy-Hall,  tbe  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Percy. 

44  So  !"  cried  lidy  Jane,  throwing  down  the  paper,  u  Mrs. 
Falconer  has  accomplished  that  match  at  last,  and  has  got 
one  of  her  daughters  well  off  her  hands — the  ugly  one  too— 
Upon  my  word  she  is  amazingly  clever — But,  after  all,  the 

man  has  a  horrid  temper,  and  a  very  bad  character Now 

it  is  over,  my  dear  Caroline,  I  must  tell  you,  that  long  ago, 
before  I  was  so  well  aware  of  what  sort  of  man  be  was,  I  had 
formed  the  plan  of  marrying  him  to  you,  and  so  uniting  the 
two  branches,  and  bringing  the  estate  into  your  family — But 
we  have  often  reason  to  rejoice  that  our  best  concerted 
schemes  don't  succeed — I  give  Mrs.  Falconer  jov — For  worlds 
1  would  not  have  such  a  man  married  to  any  relation  or  friend 
of  mine  Oh  !  if  I  recover  my  fortune,  Caroline,  I  have 

hopes !" 

Her  Ladyship  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Gres- 
ham,  who  came  to  take  leave,  as  he  was  just  setting  out  for 
Holland.  He  was  a  man  who  said  less,  and  did  more  for  his 
friends,  as  Caroline  observed,  "  than  almost  any  person  she 
knew."  On  seeing  his  gallery  of  paintings,  she  had  noticed 
some  beautiful  miniatures  ;  he  now  brought  all  those  which 
she  had  admired,  and  begged  to  leave  them  with  her  during 
his  absence,  that  she  might  at  her  leisure  copy  any  of  them 
she  liked.  He  knew  she  painted  in  miniature,  for  he  had 
long  ago,  when  at  the  Hills,  seen  her  copy  of  M.  de  Tour- 
ville's  picture  of  Euphrosyne.  "  If,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  ob- 
serving that  Caroline  scrupled  to  take  charge  of  so  many 
precious  pictures — *'  If  you  are  too  proud  to  receive  from  me 
the  slightest  kindness  without  a  return,  1  am  willing  to  put 
myself  under  an  obligation  to  you.     While  I  am  away,  at 

Jrour  leisure,  make  me  a  copy  of  that  Euphrosyne — I  shall 
ove  it  for  your  sake,  and  as  reminding  me  of  the  time  when 
I  first  saw  it — the  happiest  time  perhaps  of  my  life,"  added 
he,  in  a  lew  voice.  u  Oh  !  Rosamond,"  thought  Caroline, 
44  if  you  had  heard  that ! — and  if  you  know  how  generously 
kind  be  has  been  to  your  brothers  !" 

At  parting  from  Alfred  and  Erasmus,  he  said  to  them, — 
44  My  good  young  friends,  why  don't  either  of  you  marry  ? . . 
to  be  sure  you  are*  young  enough,  but  think  of  it  in  time,  and 
don't  put  off  ...  put  off  .  .  .  till  you  grow  into  old  bache- 
lors—I know  young  men  generally  in  these  days_  say,  they 
find  it  too  expensive  to  marry — Some  truth  in  that,  but  more 
selfishness.  Here's  young  Mr.  Henry  has  set  you  a  good  ex- 
ample— your  practice  in  your  professions,  I  suppose,  puts  you 
52 
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as  much  at  ease  in  the  world  by  this  time,  as  he  is.  Malthas 
you  know  •  •  •  whom  J  saw  you  studying  the  other  day,  ob- 
jects only  to  people  marrying  before  they  can  maintain  a  tomily 
—-Alfred,  when  1  was  at  the  Hills,  1  heard  of  a  certain  Miss 
Leicester  .  .  •  If  you  shall  think  of  marrying  before  1  come 
back  again,  you'll  want  a  house,  and  I've  lent  mine  already — 
But  money  you  know  can  place  one  in  any  part  of  the  Town 
you  might  like  better — 1  have  a  sum  lying  idle  at  my  banker's, 
which  I  have  just  had  transferred  to  the  account  of  Alfred 
and  Erasmus  Percy — Whichever  of  you  marry  before  1  come 
back,  must  do  me  the  favour  to  purchase  a  good  bouse  . . .  I 
must  have  it  at  the  polite  end  of  the  town,  or  I  shall  be  worse 
than  an  old  bachelor — Let  me  find  it  well  furnished  and  aired 
—Nothing  airs  a  bouse  so  well  as  a  warm  friend — Then  you 
know,  if  1  should  not  fancy  your  purchase,  I  leave  it  on  your 
band,  and  you  pay  me  the  purchase-money  year  by  year,  at 
your  leisure — if  you  can  trust  that  I  will  not  throw  you  into 
jail  for  it."  The  warmth  of  Alfred's  thanks  in  particular 
showed  Mr.  Gresham  that  he  had  not  been  mistaken  about 
Miss  Leicester.  u  I  wish  I  had  thought,  or  rather  I  wish  I 
had  spoken  of  this  sooner,"  added  Mr.  Gresham,  "  perhaps  I 
might  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  married  before  my 
leaving  England,  but — no— it  is  best  as  it  is — I  might  have 
hurried  things — and  in  these  matters  every  body  likes  to  go 
their  own  pace,  and  their  own  way.  So  fare  ye  well — God 
bless  you  both,  and  give  y<?u  good  wives,  I  can  ask  nothing 
better  for  you  from  Heaven." 

No  man  could  be  more  disposed  than  Alfred  felt  himself  at 
this  instant,  to  agree  with  Mr.  Gresham,  and  to  marry  imme- 
diately— Visions  of  beauty  and  happiness  floated  before  his 
imagination,  but  a  solicitor  knocking  at  the  door  of  his  cham- 
bers recalled  him  to  the  sense  of  the  sad  necessity  of  finishing 
some  law-papers,  instead  of  going  into  the  country,  to  see  his 

fair  mistress His  professional  duty  absolutely  required  his 

remaining  in  Town  the  whole  of  this  term — Lady  Jane  Gran- 
ville's business  in  particular  depended  upon  him — He  gave  his 
mind  to  it — She  little  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  him  at  this 
time,  to  fix  his  attention  ;  or  how  much  temper  it  required  in 
these  circumstances,  to  bear  with  her  impatience.— — The 
week  before  her  cause  was  expected  to  come  to  trial,  her 
Ladyship's  law-fever  was  at  its  height — Alfred  avoided  her 
presence,  and  did  her  business. 

The  day  arrived — her  cause  came  on— -Alfred's  exertions 

S roved  successful— and  hot  from  the  courts  he  brought  the 
ret  joyful  news A  decree  in  her  favour !    Laoy  Jane 

started  up,  clasped  her  hands,— embraced  Alfred, — embraced 
Caroline — returned  thanks  to  Heaven— again  and  again,  in 
broken  sentences,  tried  to  express  her  gratitude  to  Alfred — A 
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flood  of  tears  came  to  her  relief.  "  Oh  !  Alfred,  what  pleas- 
ure your  generous  heart  must  feel !"  Yes — all  the  labour, 
all  the  vexations  of  bis  first  professional  life  were  repaid—  at 
this  instant — A  barrister  must  submit  to  dull  labour  and  fre- 

auent  disappointments,  but  there  are  delicious  moments  when 
le  feelings  of  benevolence  and  sympathy,  and  the  honest 
pride  of  success,  repay  years  of  toil  and  disappointment. 

It  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  Lady  Jane,  who  had  regained 
her  fortune,  or  Alfred,  by  whom  it  had  been  recovered,  was 
the  most  joyful.  Caroline,  who  sympathized  with  the  pleas- 
ure felt  by  both,  was,  perhaps,  as  happy  as  either. 

From  this  day — from  this  hour,  Lady  Jane's  health  rapid- 
ly recovered  ;  and,  as  Erasmus  observed,  her  lawyer  had  at 
last  proved  her  best  physician.  Happy  for  brothers,  that 
play  thus  into  each  other's  hands.  Happier  for  those  who 
play  thus  into  each  other's  hearts. 

Caroline,  when  she  saw  Lady  Jane  restored  to  her 
strength,  and  in  excellent  spirits,  preparing  to  take  possession 
of  a  handsome  house  in  Cavendish  Square,  thought  she  might 
now  be  spared  to  return  to  her  own  family.  But  Lady  Jane 
would  not  part  with  her  ;  she  insisted  upon  keeping  her  the 
remainder  of  the  winter,  promising  to  carry  her  back  to  the 
Hills  in  a  few  weeks.  It  was  plain,  that  refusing  this  request 
would  renew  the  ire  of  Lady  Jane,  and  render  irreconcilable 
the  quarrel  between  her  Ladyship  and  the  Percy  family. 
Caroline  felt  extremely  unwilling  to  offend  one  whom  she 
had  obliged,  and  one  who  really  showed  such  anxiety  for  her 
happiness. 

u  I  know,  my  dear  Lady  Jane,"  said  she,  smiling,  u  that  if 
I  stay  with  you,  you  will  form  a  hundred  kind  schemes  for 
my  establishment ;  but  forgive  me  when  1  tell  you,  that  it  is 
in  the  probability  that  they  will  none  of  them  be  accomplish- 
ed, that  I  consent  to  accept  your  Ladyship's  invitation." 

"  Perverse  !  provoking,  and  incomprehensible, — but  since 
you  consent  to  stay,  my  dear,  1  will  not  quarrel  with  your  mo- 
tives. I  will  let  them  rest  as  philosophically  unintelligible  as 
you  please.  Be  satisfied,  I  will  never  more  accuse  you  of  per- 
versity in  refusing  me  formerly  ;  nor  will  I  convict  you  of 
inconsistency  for  obliging  me  now.  The  being  convicted  of 
inconsistency  I  know  is  what  you  people,  who  pique  your- 
selves upon  being  National,  are  so  afraid  of.  Now  we  every- 
day people,  who  make  no  pretensions  to  be  reasonable,  have 
no  character  for  consistency  to  support — you  cannot  conceive 
what  delightful  liberty  we  enjoy.  In  lieu  of  whole  tomes  of 
casuistry,  the  simple  phrase,  "  I've  changed  my  mind,"  does 
our  business.  Do  let  me  hear,  if  you, could  prevail  on  your- 
self to  say  so." a  I've  changed  my  mind,"  said  Caroline, 

playfully. 
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"That's  candid — now  I  love  as  well  as  admire  you." 

u  To  be  entirely  candid  then,"  said  Caroline, "  I  must,  my 
dear  Lady  Jane,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  tell  you  more." 

"  As  much  as  you  please,"  said  Lady  Jane,  "  for  I  am  nat- 
urally curious,  particularly  when  young  ladies  blush." 

Caroline  thought,  that  however  Lady  Jane  and  she  might 
differ  on  some  points,  her  Ladyship's  anxiety  to  promote  bar 
happiness,  in  the  way  she  thought  most  advantageous,  deserv- 
ed not  only  her  gratitude,  but  her  confidence.  Besides,  it 
would  be  the  most  effectual  way,  she  hoped,  of  preventing 
Lady  Jane  from  forming  any  schemes  for  her  establishment, 
to  confess  at  once,  that  she  really  believed  it  was  not  Kkely 
she  should  meet  with  any  person,  whose  character  and  merits 
were  equal  to  those  of  Count  Altenberg,  and  any  one  inferior 
to  him  she  was  determined  never  to  marry.— --She  added  a 
few  words,  as  delicately  as  she  could,  upon  the  dread  she 
felt  of  being  presented  in  society  as  a  young  lady  wishing 
for  an  establishment. 

Lady  Jane  heard  all  she  said  upon  this  subject  with  much 
attention, — but  when  she  had  finished,  her  Ladyship  said  to 
herself,  tt  Nonsense  ! — Every  young  lady  thinkB  one  lover 
perfect  till  she  has  seen  another.  Before  Caroline  has  pass- 
ed a  month  in  fashionable  society,  provided  she  has  a  fash- 
ionable admirer,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  this  Count  Alten- 
berg. Well,  my  dear,"  said  she,  holding  out  her  hand  to 
Caroline, — "  I  will  give  you  my  word,  I  will,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  comply  with  all  your  conditions.  You  shall  not 
be  advertised  as  a  young  lady  in  search  of  a  husband,— but 
just  as  if  you  were  a  married  woman,  you  will  give  me  leave 
to  introduce  my  acquaintance  to  you ;  and  if  they  should  find 
out,  or  if  in  time  you  should  find  out,  that  you  are  not  mar- 
ried, you  know,  I  shall  not  be  to  blame." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Behold  Lady  Jane  Granville  re-instated  in  her  fortune,: 
occupying  a  fine  house,  in  a  fashionable  Sqtfare,  with  suitable 
equipage  and  establishment !  carriages  rolling  to  her  door; 
tickets  crowding  her  servant's  hands  ;  and  influx,  and  afflu- 
ence of  frienu\  and  congratulations  such  as  quite  astonished 
Caroline.  "  Where  were  these  people  all  the  time  I  lived  in 
Clarges  Street  ?"  thought  she.  Lady  Jane,  though  she  knew 
from  experience  the  emptiness  and  insincerity  of  such  demon- 
strations of  regard,  was,  nevertheless,   habitually  pleased  by 
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them,  and  proud  to  be  in  a  situation  where  numbers  found  it 
worth  while  to  pay  her  attentions.  Her  Ladyship,  notwith- 
standing her  foibles,  was  not,  like  a  mere  fashionable  friend, 
forgetful  of  favours,  and  incapable  of  gratitude.  Warm  in  her 
affection  to  Caroline,  she  was  eager  to  do  every  thing  that 
could  contribute  to  her  pleasure  and  advantage.  The  dress- 
ing, the  producing  her  young  friend  was  her  prime  object. 

The  pretensions  of  individuals  are  often  cruelly  mortified, 
when  tbey  come  to  encounter  the  vast  competition  of  a  capi- 
tal city.  As  King  James  said  to  the  country-gentleman  at 
court, — "  The  little  vessels,  that  made  a  figure  on  the  lake, 
appear  insignificant  on  the  ocean  !"  Caroline  bad  neither  the 
pretensions  of  a  provincial  wit,  nor  of  a  country  beauty  ;  hap- 
pily for  her,  she  nad  not  formed  high  expectations  of  pleasure, 
any  hope  of  producing  effect,  or  even  sensation,  upon  her  first 
appearance  in  the  fashionable  world.  As  she  said  in  her  let- 
ters to  her  friends  at  home,  nothing  could  be  more  dull,  or 
tiresome,  than  the  first  experience  of  a  young  lady's  introduc- 
tion into  life  ;  nothing,  as  she  assured  Rosamond,  could  be  less 
like  the  reality,  than  the  delightful  representations  in  novels, 
where  every  day  produces  new  scenes,  new  adventures,  and 
new  characters.  "  She  was  ashamed,"  as  she  said, "  to  write 
such  stupid  letters  from  London  ;  but  unless  she  were  to  have 
recourse  to  invention,  she  literally  had  not  any  thing  enter- 
taining to  tell.  She  would,  if  Rosamond  was  in  despair,  in- 
vent a  few  conquests  ;  and,  like  great  historians,  put  in  some 
fine  speeches  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  by  celebrated 
characters." 

In  reality,  Caroline's  beauty  had  not  passed  so  completely 
unobserved  as  her  modesty  and  inexperience  imagined.  She 
did  not  know  the  signs  of  the  times.  On  her  first  entrance 
into  a  public  room,  eyes  turned  upon  her,  the  eyes  of  moth- 
ers with  apprehension,— of  daughters,  with  envy.  Some  gen- 
tlemen looked  with  admiration,  others  with  curiosity.  "  A 
new  face  ! — Who  is  she  ?"  "  A  relation  of  Lady  Jane  Grant 
ville's."  u  What  has  she  ?"  "  I  dou't  know— nothing,  I  be- 
lieve." "  Nothing,  certainly, — a  daughter  of  the  Percy,  who 
lost  his  fortune." 

All  apprehensions  ceased  on  the  part  of  the  ladies — and 
generally  all  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen.  Ope- 
ra-glasses turned  another  way.  Pity  succeeding  to  envy,  a 
few  charitably  disposed,  pdded,  "  Ah  !  poor  thing  I  unprovid- 
ed for  .  •  What  a  pity  !"  "Do  you  dance  to  night?" 
"  Does  our  quadrille  come  next  ?"  Some  gentleman,  an  ab- 
stract admirer  of  beauty,  perhaps,  asked  the  honour  of  her 
hand — to  dance*  But  there  the  abstraction  generally  ended. 
A  few,  indeed,  went  farther,  and  swore  that  she  was  a  fine 

E'rl,  prophesied  that  she  would  take,  and  declared  they  would 
i  d — d  if  they  would  not  think  of  her,  if  they  cpuld  afford  it. 
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From  their  prophecies  or  their  oaths  nothing  ensued,  and 
even  the  civilities  and  compliments  she  received  from  Ladj 
Jane's  particular  friends  and  acquaintance,  though  in  a  more 
polite  style,  were  equally  unmeaning  and  unproductive*  Tea 
days  passed  without  leaving  a  trace  behind. 

Unluckily  for  Caroline,  her  brother  Alfred  was  about  this 
time  obliged  to  leave  town.  He  was  summoned  to  the  coun- 
try by  Mr  Leicester.  Dr.  Percy  was  so  continually  employ- 
ed, that  she  could  scarcely  have  a  few  minutes  in  a  week  of 
his  company,  now  that  Lady  Jane's  health  no  longer  required 
his  professional  attendance.  Caroline,  who  had  always  been 
used  to  domestic  society  aod  conversation,  was  thus  compel- 
led to  live  completely  in  public,  without  the  pleasures  of 
home,  and  without  the  amusement  young  people  generally  en- 
joy in  company,  when  they  are  with  those  of  their  own  age, 
to  whom  they  can  communicate  their  thoughts.  Lady  Jane 
Granville  was  so  much  afraid  of  Caroline's  not  appearing  fash- 
ionable, that  she  continually  cautioned  her  against  expressing 
her  natural  feelings  at  the  sight  of  any  thing  new  and  surpris- 
ing, or  at  the  perception  of  the  tiresome  or  ridiculous.  Her 
Ladyship  would  never  permit  her  protegee  to  ask  the  name  of 
any  person  in  public  places,  or  at  private  parties — because 
not  to  know  certain  people  "  argues  yourself  unknown." 

"  I'll  tell  you  who  every  body  is,  when  we  go  home"— 
When  she  was  at  home,  Lady  Jane  was  generally  too  much 
tired  to  explain  or  to  comprehend  the  description  of  these 
nameless  bodies.  And  even  when  her  Ladyship  was  able  to 
satisfy  her  curiosity,  Caroline  was  apt  to  mistake  afterwards 
the  titles  and  histories  of  the  personages,  and  by  the  misno- 
mers of  which  she  was  guilty,  provoked  Lady  Jane  past  en- 
durance— Whether  it  was  from  want  of  natural  genius  in  the 
scholar,  or  interest  in  the  study,  or  from  the  teacher's  thus 
unphilosophically  separating  the  name  and  the  idea,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  Caroline  made  but  slow  progress  in  acquiring  her 
fashionable  nomenclature.  She  was  nearly  in  despair  at  her 
own  want  of  memory,  when  fortunately,  a  new  instructress 
fell  in  her  way,  who  was  delighted  with  her  ignorance,  and  de- 
sired nothing  better  than  to  tell  ber  who  was  who  ; — in  every 
private  party  and  public  place,  to  point  out  the  ridiculous  or 
notorious,  and  at  the  moment  the  figures  were  passing,  wheth- 
er they  heard  or  not,  to  relate  anecdotes  characteristic  and 
illustrative.  This  new,  entertaining  preceptress,  was  Lady 
Frances  Arlington.  Her  Ladyship  having  quarrelled  with 
Miss  Georgiana  Falconer,  hated  to  go  out  with  Mrs.  Falconer, 
hated  still  more  to  stay  at  home  with  the  old  tapestry-work- 
ing Duchess,  her  aunt,  and  was  delighted  to  have  Lady  Jane 
Granville  to  take  her  everywhere — She  cared  little  what  any 
person  thought  of  herself,  much  less  what  they  thought  of  Car- 
oline— therefore  free  from  all  the  delicacies  and  anxieties  of 
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Lady  Jane's  friendship  and  systems — Lady  Frances,  though 
from  different  premises,  coming  to  the  same  conclusion — 
agreed,  that  thinking  of  Caroline's  advantage — was  stuff!  and 
that  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  amuse  herself  in  town.  Caro- 
line was  the  most  convenient  companion  to  go  out  with,  for 
she  never  crossed  her  Ladyship  about  partners,  or  admirers, 
never  vied  with  her  for  admiration,  or  seemed  to  mind  her 
flirtations,  but  quietly  suffering  her  to  draw  off  all  the  fashion- 
able beaux,  whom  Lady  Jane  stationed  upon  duty — she  let 
Lady  Frances  Arlington  talk,  or  dance,  to  her  heart's  content, 
and  was  satisfied  often  to  sit  still  and  be  silent.  The  variety 
of  words  and  ideas,  facts  and  remarks,  which  her  lively  and 
practised  companion  poured  into  her  mind,  Caroline  was  left 
to  class  for  herself,  to  generalize,  and  to  make  her  own  con* 
elusions.  Now  she  had  means  of  amusement,  she  took  pleas- 
ure in  observing  all  that  was  going  on,  and  she  knew  some- 
thing of  the  characters  and  motives  of  the  actors  in  such  dif- 
ferent scenes.  As  a  spectator,  she  was  particularly  struck  by 
the  eagerness  of  all  the  players,  at  their  different  games  of 
love,  interest,  or  ambition.  And  in  various  sets  of  company, 
she  was  diverted  by  observing  how  each  thought  themselves 
the  whole  world Here  a  party  of  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, practising,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  cotillon  steps  for 
their  quadrille.  And  while  they  are  dancing  the  quadrille, 
jockey  gentlemen  ranged  against  the  wall  in  the  ball-room, 

talking  of  their  horses -grave  wigs  and  snuffboxes  in  a 

corner  settling  the  fate  of  Europe,  proving  that  they  were, 
are,  or  ought  to  be  behind  the  scenes.  At  the  card-tables 
sharpened  (aces  seeing  nothing  in  the  universe  but  their  cards. 
At  the  piano,  a  set  of  signors  and  signoras,  and  ladies  of 
quality,  mingled  together,  full  of  duets,  solos,  overtures,  ca- 
vatinas,  expression,  execution,  and  thorough  bass — mothers 
in  agonies,  daughters  pressed  or  pressing  forward  ;  some 
young  and  trembling  with  shame  ;  more,  though  young,  yet 
confident  of  applause  ;  others,  and  these  the  saddest  among 
the  gay,  veteran  female  exhibitors,  tired  to  death,  yet  forced 
to  continue  the  unfruitful  glories.  In  one  grand  party,  si- 
lence and  state;  in  another  group,  rival  matrons  chasing 
round  the  room  the  heir  presumptive  to  a  dukedom,  or  wedg- 
ing their  daughters  closer  and  closer  to  that  door- way,  through 
which  Lord  William must  pass.  Here  a  poet  acting  en- 
thusiasm with  a  chapeau  bras there  another  dying  of  en- 

*ui  to  admiration here  a  wit  cutting  and  slashing  right  or 

wrong- there  a  man  of  judgment  standing  by,  silent  as  the 

grave — all  for  notoriety.  Whilst  others  of  high  rank,  birth, 
or  wealth,  without  effort  or  merit,  secure  of  distinction,  look- 
ed down  with  sober  contempt  upon  the  poor  stragglers  and 
wranglers  for  fame. 
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Caroline  bad  aa  yet  seen  but  few  of  the  literary  candidate! 
for  celebrity  ;  only  those  privileged  few,  who,  combining  the 
pretensions  of  rank  and  talent,  bad  a  natural  right  to  be  in 
certain  circles  ;  or  those  who,  uniting  superior  address  to 
superior  abilities,  had  risen  or  forced  their  way  into  fine  com- 
pany. Added  to  these  were  two  or  three,  who  were  invited 
to  parties  as  being  the  wonder  and  show  of  the  season.  Per- 
sons whom  the  pride  of  rank  found  it  gratifying  to  have  at 
command,  and  who  afforded  to  them  a  most  happy  relief  from 
the  dulness  of  their  habitual  existence.  Caroline,  though 
pitying  the  exhibitors,  whenever  she  met  any  of  this  descrip- 
tion, had  great  curiosity  to  see  more  of  literary  society.  But 
Lady  Jane  systematically  hung  back  on  this  point,  and  evaded 
her  promises. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  did  promise  to  take  you  to  Lady  Angeli- 
ca Headiogham's  and  Lady  Spilsbury's,  but  there's  time 
enough — not  yet  •  •  •  not  till  I  have  established  you  in  a 
higher  society  •  •  •  Not  for  your  advantage  to  get  among  the 
blue-stockings— the  blue  rubs  off— and  the  least  shade  might 

ruin  you  with  •  •  •  some  people If  you  were  married,  I 

should  introduce  you  to  that  set  with  pleasure  ...  for  they 
entertain  me  vastly,  and  it  is  a  great  privation  to  me  this  win** 
ter — A  long  fast — But  even  this  abstinence  from  wit  I  can  en- 
dure for  your  sake,  my  dear  Caroline — you  are  my  first  ob- 
ject, ...  If  you  would  take  the  bel  esprit  line  decidedly.  Tal- 
ents you  have,  but  not  courage  sufficient— And  even  if  you 
bad,  you  are  scarce  old  enough — With  your  beauty  and  grace 
•  •  •  you  have  a  better  chance  in  the  circle  you  are  in,  my 
dear."  But  Lady  Frances  Arlington,  who  thought  only  of 
her  own  chance  of  amusement,  seconded  Caroline's  wish  to 
see  the  literary  set.  Nothing  could  be  more  stupid,  her  La- 
dyship said,  than  running  round  always  in  the  same  circle — 
for  her  part,  she  loved  to  see  clever  odd  people, — And  though 
aunt-duchess  would  not  let  her  go  to  Lady  Spilsbury's,  yet 
Lady  Frances  was  sure,  that,  with  Lady  Jane  Granville  for 
her  chaperon,  she  could  get  a  passport  for  Lady  Angelica 
Headingham's,  "  because  Lady  Angelica  is  a  sort  of  cousin, 
1  can't  tell  you  bow  many  times  removed,  but  just  as  many  as 
will  serve  my  present  purpose — A  connexion  quite  near 
enough  to  prove  her  fashionable,  and  respectable,  and  all  that 
— So,  my  dear  I-ady  Jane— —I'll  ask  leave,"  concluded  Lady 
Frances,  "  and  we  will  go  next  conversazione  day."  No, 
— Lady  Jane  was  firm  to  what  she  believed  to  be  for  Caro- 
line's interest,  and  she  refused  to  take  Caroline  into  thai  stt, 
and  therefore  declined  the  honour  of  chaperoning  her  Lady- 
ship to  Lady  Angelica  Headinffham's. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Lady  Jane !  you  couldn't,  you  wouldn't  be 
so  cruel  ?  When  I  am  dying  with  impatience  to  see  my  cousin 
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make  herself  ridiculous  as  I  hear  she  does  more  and  more 
©very  day  with,  that  Baron  Wilhelmberg— Wilhelmberg,  I 
mid,  not  Aiteoberg— —  Miss  Caroline  Percy  need  not  have 
turned  her  head  so  quickly.  Lady  Angelica's  man  is  a  Ger- 
man, and  your*s  was  a  Pole,  or  Prussian,  was  not  he  ? — Do 
you  know  the  ugliest  man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  the  hand- 
somest, were  both  Poles, — but  they  are  all  well  bred." 

"  But  about  Lady  Angelica's  German  Baron,"  interrupted 
Lady  Jane.  "  Yes,  what  sort  of  a  person  is  he  ?"  said  Caro- 
line. "  As  unlike  your  Count  Altenberg  as  possible — An 
oddish  looking  genius— oldish  too— like  one's  idea  of  an  al- 
ehymist,  or  a  professor,  or  a  conjuror— like  any  thing,  rather 
{ban  a  man  of  fashion — but,  nevertheless,  since  he  has  got  in* 
to  fashion,  the  ladies  have  all  found  out,  that  he  is  very  like  a 
Roman  Emperor— —And  so  he  ib — like  any  head  on  an  old 
coin*"  "  But  how  comes  there  to  be  such  a  value  set  on  this 
bead  ? — How  came  he  into  fashion  ?"  said  Lady  Jane*  "  Is 
it  possible,  you  don't  know  ?'  Qh  !  it  was  when  you  were 
out  of  the  world  he  first  made  the  great  noise — by  dreaming 
—yes,  dreaming — dreaming  himself;  and  making  every  body 
else  dream  as  he  pleases  ;  he  sported  last  season  a  new  theo- 
ry of  dreaming— jetns  practice  to  theory  too — Very  extraordi- 
nary—interprets  all  your  dreams  to  your  satisfaction  they  say 
—and.*  .quite  on  philosophical  principles*  can  make  you 
dream  whatever  he  pleases.,    True — upon  my  veracity." 

"  Did  your  Ladyship  ever  try  hia  skill  ?"  said  Lady  Jane. 

°  Not  I ;  for  the  Duchess  would  not  hearof  him, — but  I  long 
the  more  to  know  what  he  could  make  me  dream.  He  cer- 
tainly is  very  clever,  for  he  was  asked  last  winter  everywhere. 
All  the*  world  ran  mad— Lady  Spilsbury,  and  my  wise  oousin* 
I  understand;  came  to  pulling  wigsr  for  him.  Angelica- con* 
quered  at  last ;  you  know  Angelica  was  always  a  little  bit  of 
a  coquet  • .  •  not  a  little  bit  neither*  At.  first,  to  be  .sure,  she 
thought  no  more  of  love  for  the  German  Emperor,  than  I  do 
thia  minute — But  he  knew  how  to  coquet  also.  •  •  •  Who 
would  have  thought  it  ? — So  there  were  notes,  and  verses*  and 
dreams,  and  interpretations,  and- 1  can't  tell  you  what — But, 
aofar,  the  man  is  <  no  charlatan);  he  baa  made  Lady  Angelica 
dreanvtbe  very  dream  he  chose— the  strangest  too  imaginable 
—that  she  it  in  love  with  him*  And  the  interpretation  is,  that 
she  will  take  him  '  for  better  for  worse.'"  "  That  is  your 
own  interpretation*  hi  not  it^  Lady  Frances?"  said  Caroline. 
"  Is  it  possible  there  is>any truth  in  it?"  said  Lady  Jane. 

"  All  true— positively— If  heir.     And  of  all  things,  I  should 

like  to  see  Lady  Angelica  and  the  Baron  faoe  to  face— tfite  a 

tdte— «r  profile  by  profile,  in  the  true  Roman  Emperor  and 

Empress-  medal  style,"    "  So  should  I,  I  confess,"  said  Lady 
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Jane,  smiling.  "The  best,  or  the  worst  of  it  is,"  continued 
Lady  Prances,  "  that,  after  all,  this  baron  bold  is,  I've  a  no- 
tion, no  better  than  an  adventurer  ;  for  I  heard  a  little  bird 
sing,  that  a  certain  ambassador  hinted  confidentially,  that  the 
Baron  de  Wilhelmberg  would  find  it  difficult  to  prove  bis  six- 
teen quartering*.  But  now,  upon  both  your  honours,  promise 
me  you'll  never  mention  this— Never  give  the  least  confiden- 
tial hint  of  it  to  man,  woman,  or  child ;  because  it  might  get 
round,  spoil  all  our  sport,  and  never  might  I  have  the  dear 
delight  of  drawing  the  caricature." 

"  Now  your  Ladyship  is  not  serious,  I  am  sure,"  said  Car- 
oline. "  Never  more  serious — never  so  serious  in  my  life — 
and,  I  assure  you,"  cried  Lady  Frances,  speaking  very  earn- 
estly and  anxiously,  "  If  you  give  the  least  hint,!  will  never 
forgive  you  while  1  live — for  I  have  set  my  heart  on  doing 
the  caricature."  "  Impossible  !  that,  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  drawing  a  caricature,  you  would  let  your  own  cousin  ex- 
pose herself  with  an  adventurer,"  said  Caroline. 

"  La !  Lady  Angelica  is  only  my  cousin  a  hundred  re- 
moves. I  can't  help  her  being  ridiculous — Every  body,  I 
dare  say,  has  ridiculous  cousins — and  laugh  oue  must.  If  one 
'was  forbid  to  laugh  at  one's  relatives,  it  would  be  sad  indeed 
for  those  who  have  extensive  connexions.  Well,  Lady  Jane, 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  don't  pique  yourself  on  being  too 
good  to  laugh.     So  I  may  depend  on  jou.    Our  party  for  Lady 

Angelica's  is  fixed  for  Monday." No— Lady  Jane  had, 

it  is  certain,  some  curiosity  and  some  desire  to  laugh  at  her 
neighbour's  expense.  So  far,  Lady  Frances  had,  with  ad- 
dress, touched  her  foible  for  her  purpose  ;  but  Lady  Jane's 
affection  for  Caroline  strengthened  her  against  the  temptation. 
She  was  persuaded,  that  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  Caro- 
line to  go  to  this  conversazione.  She  would  not  upon  any  ac- 
count have  Miss  Percy  be  seen  in  the  blue-stocking  set  at 
present — she  had  her  reasons.  To  this  resolution  her  Lady- 
ship adhered,  though  Lady  Frances  Arlington,  pertinacious  to 
accomplish  any  purpose  she  took  into  her  fancy,  returned 
morning  after  morning  to  the  charge.  Sometimes  she  would 
come  with  intelligence  from  her  fetcher  and  carrier  of  news, 
as  she  called  him,  Captain  Nuttall.  One  day,  with  a  very 
dejected  countenance,  her  Ladyship  came  in,  saying — "  It's 
off— It's  all  off— Nuttall  thinks  it  will  never  be  a  match." 

The  next  day,  in  high  spirits,  she  brought  word — "  It's  on 
— It's  on  again — Nuttall  thinks  it  will  certainly  be  a  match,— 
and  Angelica  is  more  delightfully  ridiculous  than  ever  !  Now, 
my  dear  Lady  Jane,  Tuesday  ? — next  week  ?— the  week  af- 
terwards t  In  short,  my  dearest  Lady  Jane,  once  for  all,  will 
jrou  ever  take  me  to  her  conversazione  f  "  Never, — my 
dear  Lady  Frances,  till  Miss  Caroline  Percy  is  married" — said 
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Lady  Jane — "  1  have  my  own  reasons."  "  Then  I  wish  Miss 
Caroline  Percy  was  to  be  married  to-morrow — I  hare  my  own 
reasons.  But,  after  all,  tell  me,  is  there  any,  the  least  chance 
of  Mies  Percy's  being  married  ?"  "  Not  the  least  chance,91 
said  Caroline.  "  That  is  her  own  fault/'  said  Lady  Jane, 
looking  mortified  and  displeased.  "  That  cannot  be  said  of 
me,  there's  one  comfort,"  cried  Lady  Frances.  "  If  I'm  not 
married,  'tis  not  my  fault ;  but  my  papa's,  who,  to  make  an 
eldest  son,  left  me  only  a  poor  &>000  portion.  What  a 
shame  to  rob  daughters  for  sons,  as  the  grandees  do  !  1  wish 
it  had  pleased  Heaven  to  have  made  me  the  daughter  of  an 
honest  merchant,  who  never  thinks  of  this  impertinence — 
then,  with  my  plum,  or  plums,  I  might  have  chosen  the  first 
spendthrift  Lord  in  the  land,  or  may  be,  I  might  have  been 
blessed  with  an  offer  from  that  paragon  of  perfection,  Lord 
William.  Do  you  know  what  made  him  such  a  paragon  of 
perfection  ? — His  elder  brother's  falling  sick,  and  being  like 
to  die.  Now,  if  the  brother  should  recover,  adieu  to  my 
Lord  William's  perfections."  "  Not  in  the  opinion  of  all," 
said  Lady  Jane,  "  Lord  William  was  a  favourite  of  mine,  and 
I  saw  his  merit  long  ago,  aod  shall  see  it,  whether  his  elder 
brother  dies  or  recovers."  "  At  all  events,"  continued  La- 
dy Frances,  "  he  will  be  a  paragon,  you  will  see,  only  till  he 
is  married,  and  then, — 

u  How  shall  I  your  troo  lore  know 
From  any  other  maaP 

"  By  the  by,  the  other  day,  Lord  William,  in  flying  from 
the  chase  of  matrons,  in  his  fright  • .  •  (he  always  looks  like  a 
frightened  hare,  poor  creature ! )  •  •  •  took  refuge  between 
you  two  ladies.  Seriously,  Lady  Jane,  do  you  know,  I 
think  you  manage  vastly  well,  for  your  protegee— You  are 
not  so  broad  as  Mrs.  Falconer."  "  Broad  !  I  beg  your  Lady- 
ship's pardon  for  repeating  your  word,"  cried  Lady  Jane,— 
looking  quite  angry,  and  feeling  too  angry  to  parry,  as  she 
usually  did,  with  wit "  1  really  don't  understand  your  La- 
dyship." "  Then  I  must  wish  your  Ladyship  a  good  morning, 
for  I've  no  time  or  talents  for  explanation,"  said  Lady  Fran- 
ces, running  off,  delighted  to  have  produced  a  sensation. 

Lady  Jane  rang  for  her  carriage,  and  made  no  observations 
on  what  had  passed.  But  in  the  evening  she  declared,  that 
she  would  not  take  Lady  Frances  Arlington  out  with  her  any 
more,  that  her  Ladyship's  spirits  were  too  much  for  her, — 
"  Besides,"  my  dear  Caroline,  "  when  she  is  with  you,  I  nev- 
er hear  you  speak  a  word,  you  leave  it  entirely  to  her  Lady- 
ship. After  all,  she  is,  if  you  observe,  a  perfectly  selfish 
creature."  Lady  Jane  recollected  various  instances  of  this 
selfishness.    "  She  merely  makes  a  tool  of  me — my  carriage, 
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my  servants,  my  time,  myself,  always  to  be  at  far  -service, 
whenever  the  aunt-duchess  cannot,  or  will  not,  do  her  Lady* 
ship's  behests*  For  the  slightest  errand  she  could  devise,  she 
would  send  me  to  the  antipodes ;  bid  me  fetch  her  a  tooth- 
pick from  the  farthest  inch  of  the  city.  Well !  I  could  pardon 
all  the  trouble  she  gives  for  her  fancies,  if  she  would  take  any 
trouble  for  others  in  return*  No— Ask  her  to  do  the  least 
thing  for  you, .  •  .  and,  she  tells  you*  sheU  be  very  glad  .  .  • 
but  she  does  not  know  how  or,  she  would  do  it  this  minute 
— but  that  she  has  not  time  or, -she  would  have  remember- 
ed it  certainly,  but  that  she  forgot  it."— —Caroline  admitted, 
that  Lady  Frances  was  thoughtless  and  giddy,  but  she  hoped 
not  incurably  selfish,  as  Lady  Jane  now  seemed  to  suppose. 

"  Pardon  me,  she  is  incurably  selfish— Her  childishness 
made  me  excuse  ber  for  a  great  while  ;  I  fancied  she  was  so 
giddy,  that  she  could  not  remember  any  thing ;  but  1  find  she 
never  forgets  any  thing,  on  which  she  has  set  ber  own  foolish 
head.— Giddy  !  1  can't  bear  people,  who  are  too  giddy  to 
think  of  any  body  but  themselves."  Caroline  endeavoured 
to  excuse  her  Ladyship,  by  saying,  that,  by  all  accounts,  she 
had  been  educated  in  a  way  that  must  make  her  selfish.  •  •  • 
"  Idolized,  and  spoilt,  I  think  you  told  me  she  was  ?" 

"  True,  very  likely  ;  let  her  mother,  or  her  grandmother, 
settle  that  account — 1  am  not  to  blame,  and  1  will  not  suffer 

for  it. You  know,  if  we  entered  like  your  father  into  the 

question  of  education,  we  might  go  back  to  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  find  nobody  to  blame  but  them.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will 
not  take  Lady  Frances  Arlington  out  with  me  any  more  ;  on 
this  point  I  am  determined.  For,  suppose  I  forgave  her  sel- 
fishness and  childishness,  and  all  that,  why  should  I  be  subject 
to  her  impertinence  f — She  has  been  suffered  to  say  whatever 
comes  into  her  head,  and  to  think  it  wit.  Now,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  will  teach  her  better." 

Caroline,  who  always  saw  the  best  side  of  characters,  said 
something  in  favour  of  Lady  Frances,  and  pleaded  her  free- 
dom from  art  and  dissimulation.  "  My  dear  Caroline,  she  is 
not  half  so  free  from  dissimulation,  as  you  are  from  envy  and 

1'ealousy.  She  is  always  in  your  way,  and  you  never  see  it. 
can't  bear  to  hear  you  defend  her,  when  I  know  she  would 
and  does  sacrifice  you  at  any  time  and  all  times,  to  her  own 
amusement.  But  she  shall  not  stand  in  your  light— for  you 
are  a  generous,  unsuspicious  creature.  Lady  Frances  shall 
never  go  out  with  me  again — and  I  have  just  thought  of  an 
excellent  way  of  settling  that  matter.  I'fl  change  my  coach 
for  a  vis-a-vis — which  will  carrv  only  two." 

This  Lady  Jane,  Quick  and  decided,  immediately  accom- 
plished ;  she  adhered  to  her  resolution,  and  never  did  take 
Lady  Frances  Arlington  out  with  her  more.    Returning  from 


the  party  this  evening— -a  party  where  tkey  met  Lord  Wil. 
Ham,  who  had  sal  beside  Caroline  at  supper,  Lady  Jane  be- 
gan to  reproach  her  with  having  been  unusoalhr  reserved  and 
silent.    Caroline  said  she  was  not  conscious  of  this. 

"  1  hope  and  trust,  I  am  not  too  broad,"  continued  Lady 
Jane,  with  a  very  |>roud  and  proper  look—44  but  I  own,  I  think 
there  is  as  much  indelicacy  in  a  young  lady's  hanging  back 
too  much,  as  in  her  coming  too  forward.  Am  gentlemen  are 
apt  to  over-rate  their  consequence  as  much,  if  they  find  you 
are  afraid  to  speak  to  them,  as  if  you  were  to  talk,  .  •  •  like 
Miss  Falconer  herself."  Caroline  assented  fuHy  to  the 
truth  of  this  remark  ;  assured  Lady  Jane,  that  she  had  not 
intentionally  hong  hac|c,  or  been  reserved  ;  that  she  bad  no 
affectation  of  this  sort.  In  a  word,  she  promised  to  exert 
herself  more  in  conversation,  since  Lady  Jane  desired  it. 

44 1  do  wish  it,"  my  dear — u  You  don't  get  on— there's  no 
getting  you  on*  You  certainly  do  not  talk  enough  to  gentle- 
men when  they  sit  beside  you.    It  will  be  observed." 

44  Then,  Ma'am,  I  hope  it  will  be  observed  too,"  said  Caro- 
line, smiling,  u  that  the  gentlemen  do  not  talk  to  me." 

44  No  matter — you  should  find  something  to  say  to  them-* 

Jou  have  plenty  of  gold,  but  no  ready  change  about  you. 
[ow,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  tells  us,  you  know,  that  will  never 
do."  Caroline  was  perfectly  sensible  of  this — she  knew  she 
was  deficient  in  the  sort  of  conversation  of  the  moment  requi- 
site for  fine  company  and  public  places.  "  But  when  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  is  not  it  better  for  me  to  say  nothing,  Ma'am  f* 

44  No,  my  dear— Half  the  world  are  in  that  predicament ; 
but  would  it  njend  our  condition  to  reduce  our  parties  to  qua- 
kers'  silent  meetings  t — My  dear,  you  must  condescend  to 
talk  without  saying  any  thing — And  you  must  bear  to  hear 
and  say  the  same  words  a  hundred  times  over — and  another 
thing,  my  dear  Caroline,  I  wish  you  would  cure  yourself  of 
looking  fatigued.  You  will  never  be  thought  agreeable,  un- 
less you  can  endure,  without  showing  that  you  are  tired,  the 
most  stupid  people  extant " 

Caroline  smiled,  and  said,  she  recollected  her  father's  tell- 
ing her,  "  that  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  the  most  agreeable  man 
of  his  day,  declared,  that  his  secret  depended  not  on  his  wit 
or  talents  for  conversation,  but  on  his  power  of  concealing 
the  ennui  he  felt  in  stupid  company." 

44  Well,  my  dear,  /  tell  you  so,  as  well  as  the  Prince  de 
Ligne,  and  let  me  see  that  you  profit  by  it  to-morrow." 

The  next  night  they  went  to  a  large  party,  at  a  very  fine 
lady's.  It  was  dull,  but  Caroline  did  her  best  to  look  happy, 
and  exerted  herself  to  talk  to  please  Lady  Jane,  who,  trora 
her  card-table,  from  time  to  time,  looked  at  her,  nodded,  and 
smiled*     When  they  got  into  their  carriage,  Lady  Jane,  be- 
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fore  she  had  well  drawn  up  the  glass*  began  to  praise  her  for 
her  performance  this  evening.  tt  Really,  my  dear,  jou  got 
on  very  well  to-night.  And  I  hear  Miss  Caroline  Percy  is 
very  agreeable.    And,  shall  1  tell  you  who  told  me  so  ? — No  ; 

that  would  make  you  too  vain. But  I'll  leave  you  to  sleep 

upon  what  has  been  said— to-morrow  you  shall  hear  more." 

The  next  morning,  Caroline  had  stolen  away  from  visiters, 
and  quietly  in  her  own  room  was  endeavouring  to  proceed  in 
her  copy  of  the  miniature  for  Mr.  Gresham,  when  Lady  Jane 
came  into  her  apartment,  with  a  letter  and  its  cover  in  her 
hand. u  A  letter,  in  which  you,  Caroline,  are  deeply  con- 
cerned." A  sudden  hope  darted  across  Caroline's  imagina- 
tion, and  illuminated  her  countenance.  As  suddenly  it  van- 
ished, when  she  saw  on  the  cover  of  the  letter  no  foreign 
post-mark,  no  foreign  hand— but  a  band  unknown  to  her. 

"  Deeply  concerned  !— how  can  1  •  •  •  bow  •  •  •  how  am  I 
. . .  concerned  in  this,  Ma'am  r — she  asked— with  difficulty 
commanding  her  voice,  to  articulate  the  words. 

"  Only  a  proposal  for  vou,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Jane, 
smiling — "  Not  a  proposal  for  which  you  need  blush — as 

you'll  see— if  you'll  read "    But  observing  that  Caroline 

was  not  at  this  moment  capable  of  reading, — without  seeming 
to  notice  the  tremor  of  her  hand — and  that  she  was  holding 
the  letter  upside  down  before  her  eyes,  Lady  Jane,  with  kind 
politeness  passed  on  to  the  picture  at  whicb  her  young  friend 
Lad  been  at  work,  and  stooping  to  examine  the  miniature  with 
her  glass,  made  some  observations  on  the  painting,  and  gave 
Caroline  time  to  recover.  Nor  did  ber  Ladyship  look  up  till 
Caroline  exclaimed,  "  John  Clay  ! — English  Clay  ! — " 

44  Yes — Clay,  of  Clay-Hall,  as  Mrs.  Falconer  would  say. 
You  see,  my  love,  I  told  you  truly,  it  was  no  blushing  matter. 
I  am  sorry  1  startled  you  by  my  abruptness.  Surprises  are 
generally  ill-iudsed — and  always  ill-bred.  Acquit  me,  I  be- 
seech you,  of  all  but  thoughtlessness," — said  Lady  Jane,  sit- 
ting down  by  Caroline,  and  kindly  taking  her  hand — u  I  hope 
you  know  I  am  not  Mrs.  Falconer."  u  I  do,  indeed,"  said 
Caroline,  pressing  her  band,  "  I  feel  all  your  kindness,  all 
your  politeness."  "  Of  course,  1  knew  that  a  proposal  from 
Clay,  of  Clay-Hall,  would  be  to  you  . . .  just  what  it  is  to 
roe,"  said  Lady  Jane.  "  I  hope  you  cannot  apprehend  that, 
for  the  sake  of  bis  seven  or  ten  thousand,  whatever  he  has  per 
annum,  I  should  press  such  a  match  upon  you,  Caroline.  No, 
no,  you  are  worth  something  much  better." 

44  Thank  you,  my  dear  Lady  Jane,"  cried  Caroline,  em- 
bracing ber  with  warm  gratitude. 

44  Why,  child,  you  could  not  think  me  so  • . .  merely  mer- 
cenary. No — touch  me  upon  family — or  fashion  . . .  any  of 
my  aristocratic  prejudices,  as  your  father  calls  them,  and  I 
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might,  perhaps,  be  a  little  peremptory.  But  John  Clay  is  a 
man  just  risen  from  the  ranks  . .  .  lately  promoted  from  being 
a  manufacturer's  son,  to  be  a  subaltern  in  good  company  .  .  • 
looking  to  rise  another  step  by  purchase  •  • .  No,  no — a  Per- 
cy could  not  accept  such  an  oner,  no  loss  of  fortune  could 
justify  such  a  misalliance.  Such  was  my  first  feeling,  and  I 
am  sure  yours,  when  you  read  at  the  bottom  of  this  awkward- 
ly folded  epistle,  *  Your  Ladyship's  most  devoted,  &c.    John 

Clay.'  " "  1  believe  I  bad  no  feeling,  but  pure  surprise," 

said  Caroline.  "  I  scarcely  think  Mr.  Clay  can  be  in  earnest 
— for,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  never  spoke  five 
words  to  me  in  his  life !" 

"  English  Clay,  my  dear.  Has  not  he  said  every  thing  in 
one  word  ? — I  should  have  been  a  little  surprised,  but  that  I 

have  been  seeing  this  good  while  the  dessous  des  cartes. 

Don't  flatter  yourself,  that  love  for  you  offers  Clay- Hall. 
No  ;  but  hatred  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Falconer.  There  have 
been  quarrels  upon  quarrels,  and  poor  Lady  Trant  in  the 
middle  of  them,  unable  to  get  out — and  John  Clay  swearing 
he  is  not  to  be  taken  in — and  Miss  Falconer  buffeting  Lady 
Trant  with  the  willow  he  left  on  her  brows — and  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner smiling  through  the  whole,  and  keeping  the  secret, 
which  every  body  knows.  In  short,  my  dear,  'tis  not  worth 
explaining  to  you-*— but  John  Clay  certainly  hopes  to  com- 
plete the  mortification  of  the  Falconers,  by  giving  himself  to 
you.  Besides,  you  are  in  fashion.  Too  much  has  been  said 
about  him — I'm  tired  of  him.      Write  your  answer,  my  dear 

—or  I'm  to  write,  am  I  ? Well,  give  me  some  gilt  paper — 

let  us  do  the  thing  properly."  Properly  the  thine  was  done 
— The  letter  folded,  not  awkwardly,  was  sealed  and  sent, 
Caroline  delighted  with  Lady  Jane,  and  Lady  Jane  delighted 
with  herself. 

"  So  there's  an  end  of  that  matter,"  said  Lady  Jane.  u  I 
saw  how  it  would  be  long  ago  ;  but  1  was  glad  you  saw  noth- 
ing of  it,  lest  you  should  not  have  let  it  come  to  a  declaration. 
A  refusal  is  always  creditable  ;  therefore,  I  own,  I  should 
"have  been  mortified,  if  the  season  had  passed  without  your 
having  one  proposal.  But  now  you  have  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of— you've  killed  your  man — and  I  hope  and  trust  I 
shall  live  to  see  you  kill  another"  Caroline  laughed,  but 
said  she  was  glad  Lady  Jane  was  not  one  of  those  who  count 
refusals  as  so  many  proofs  of  a  young  lady's  merit ;  for  her 
own  part,  she  acknowledged  she  was  inclined  to  think,  that 
they  were  sometimes  proofs  rather  of  coquetry  and  duplicity. 

Lady  Jane  hesitated,  and  said  she  did  not  see  this — she 
could  not  agree  to  this. 

The  conversation  went  on,  till  her  Ladyship  and  Caroline 
came  to  a  complete  opposition  of  opinion  on  a  principle, 
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which,  though  it  was  only  stated  in  general*  and  in  the  ab- 
stract, her  Ladyship  defended  with  an  urgency,  and  Caroline 
resisted  with  a  steadiness,  which  are  seldom  shown  about  any 
merely  speculative  point,  unless  there  is  some  secret  appre- 
hension of  their  being  soon  reduced  to  practice* 

Lady  Jane  asserted,  that  u  a  woman  should  always  let  an 
attachment  come  to  a  declaration,  before  she  permits  a  man  to 
see  her  mind,  even  though  determined  upon  a  refusal." 

Caroline  thought  this  would  be  using  the  man  ill. 

Lady  Jane  maintained,  that  it  would  be  using  him  much 
worse,  to  refuse  him  before  he  asked.  "  But  without  refus- 
ing^ Caroline  said,  that  u  a  gentleman  might  be  led  to  per- 
ceive when  be  was  not  likely  to  be  accepted,  and  thus  would 
be  saved  the  pain  and  humiliation  of  a  rejected  proposal." 

u  It  was  not  a  young  lady's  first  business  to  think  of  that — 
her  first  duty  was  to  do  what  was  right  and  proper  for  her- 
self— Lady  Jane  said. 

u  Certainly  ;  but  the  very  question  is,  what  is  right  and 
proper  f"  u  To  give  a  distinct  answer  when  a  distinct  ques- 
tion is  asked,  neither  more  nor  less,"  said  Lady  Jane.  u  Car- 
oline, on  these  subjects  you  must  trust  to  one  who  knows  the 
world,  to  tell  you  the  opinion  of  the  world.  A  woman  is  safe, 
and  cannot  be  blamed  by  friend  or  foe,  if  she  adhere  to  the 
plain  rule  '  Stay  till  you  art  asktdS  Tilt  a  gentleman  thinks 
proper,  in  form,  to  declare  his  attachment,  nothing  can  be 
more  indelicate  than  for  a  lady  to  see  it." 

u  Or,  in  some  cases,  more  disingenuous,  more  cruel,  than  to 
pretend  to  be  blind  to  it." 

u  Cruel ! — Cruel  is  a  word  of  the  last  century,  or  the  cen- 
tury before  the  last.  Cruelty  is  never  beard  of  now,  my 
dear— Gentlemen's  hearts  don't  break  in  these,  our  days — 
Or  suppose  an  odd  heart  should  break  ;  if  the  lady  is  treat- 
ing it  according  to  rule,  she  is  not  to  blame. Why  did  not 

the  proud  tongue  speak? Whatever  happens,  she  is  acquit- 
ted by  the  world." 

44  And  by  her  own  conscience  f  Surely  not,  if  she  deceive, 
and  injure  by  deception." 

Lady  Jane  warmly  repeated,  that  u  she  knew  the  world 
•  •  •  that  at  her  time  of  life  she  ought  to  know  the  world,  and 
that  she  was  certain  any  line  of  conduct  but  that  which  she 
had  pointed  out,  would  expose  a  woman  to  the  charge  of  in- 
delicacy, and  perhaps,  of  impertinence."  These  were  heavy 
charges,  Caroline  felt,  but  she  thought  that,  when  not  deserv- 
ed, they  could  be  borne  better  than  self-reproaches  for  the 
want  of  candour  and  truth.  Lady  Jane  observed,  that,  in 
the  catalogue  of  female  virtues,  delicacy  must  have  the  fore- 
most place*  Caroline  made  a  distinction  between  real  deli- 
cacy and  punctilio.     Lady  Jane  was  inclined  to  call  it  a  dfs- 
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Unction  without  a  difference.  She,  however,  more  prudently 
said,  that  punctilio  was  necessary  as  the  guard  of  female  del- 
icacy.    Undoubtedly.      But  the  greater  virtue  should  not  be 

sacrificed  to  the   less— Truth  and  sincerity,  Caroline 

thought,  must  be  classed  among  the  highest  virtues  of  woman, 
as  well  as  of  man,  and  she  hoped  they  were  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  the  utmost  feminine  modesty  and  delicacy.  She  ask- 
ed whether,  after  all,  the  plea  of  delicacy  and  punctilio  was 
not  sometimes  used  to  conceal  the  real  motives.  Perhaps  la- 
dies, in  pretending  to  be  too  delicate  to  see  a  gentleman's  sen- 
timents, were  often,  in  fact,  gratifying  their  own  vanity,  and 
urging  him  to  that  declaration,  wnich  was  to  complete  the  fe- 
male triumph. 

Lady  Jane  grew  angry— but  fearing  lest  Caroline  should 
perceive  that  she  had  some  particular  object  in  view  •  •  • 
doubtful  whether  Caroline  knew,  or  did  not  know,  ber  aim — 
and  further,  having  a  secret  hope,  that,  like  other  young  la- 
dies who  support  fine  sentiments  about  love  and  generosity, 
,  in  conversation,  she  might,  when  it  came  to  the  test,  forget 
them,  her  Ladyship  urged  ber  opinion  no  further.  Indeed 
she  candidly  acknowledged,  that  much  might  be  said  on  Car- 
oline's side  of  the  question— and  there  the  matter  ended. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

The  object  that  Lady  Jane  had  in  view,  was  to  prevent 
Caroline  from  discouraging  by  premature  candour  a  passion, 
which  she  saw  rising  in  the  heart  of  a  young  nobleman. 

Lord  William    *    *    *    * 

«  Well  pleas'd  to  'scape  from  flattery  to  wit," 

had  always  preferred  Lady  Jane  Granville's  company  to  the 
society  of  those  who  courted  him  more,  or  with  less  delicacy. 
Since  Miss  Caroline  Percy's  arrival  and  appearance  in  town, 
Lady  Jane  had,  to  do  ber  justice,  preserved  with  his  Lord- 
ship exactl  v  the  same  even  tenor  of  conduct ;  whatever  her 
wishes  might  be,  she  had  too  much  proper  pride  to  compro- 
mise her  own,  or  her  young  friend's  dignity.  Moreover,  ber 
Ladyship  had  sense  and  knowledge  of  character  sufficient  to 
perceive,  that  such  a  sacrifice,  or  the  least  appearance  of  a 
disposition  to  make  it,  would  be  not  only  degrading,  but  vain  : 
it  would,  she  knew,  for  ever  disgust  and  ruin  them  in  the 
opinion  of  a  man,  who  had  infinitely  more  penetration  and 
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feeliafc,  than  those  who  ftattefrcd  htm  were  aware  that  he  pos- 
sessed. Lord  William  had  excellent  abilities,  knowledge,  and 
superior  qualities  of  every  sort,  all  depressed  by  excessive 
timidity,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  almost  useless  to  himself 
and  to  others.  Whenever  be  was  either  far  the  business*  or 
pleasure  of  Hfe,  to  meet  or  mix  with  numbers,  the  whole  man 
wbs,  as  it  were,  snatched  fa*b  himself.  He  was  subject  to 
that  night-mare  of  the  sevi,  wha  seats  herself  upon  the  fan- 
maa  breast,  oppresses  the  heart,  palsies  the  will,  and  raises 
spectres  of  dismay,  which  the  tofferer  tombats  in  vain — that 
Cruel  enchantress,  who  hurls  her  speH  eve*  upon  child* 
hood  ;  and,  when  she  makes  the  youth  her  victim,  proaOuo- 
ces,  "  Henceforward  you  shall  never  appear  in  your  natural 
character.  Innocent,  you  shall  look  guilty*  Wise,  you  shall 
look  silly.  Never  shall  you  have  the  esc  of  your  natural  fac- 
ulties. That  which  you  wish  te  say,  you  shall  not  say — that 
which  you  wfeh  to  do,  you  shall  not  dos — you  shall  appear  re- 
served, when  you  fetre  enthusiastic,  insensible  when  year 
heart  sinks  into  melting  tenderness.  In  the  presence  of  those 
you  most  wish  to  please,  you  shall  be  most  awkward, — and 
when  approached  by  her  you  love,  you  shall  become  lifeless 
as  a  statue,  under  the  irresistible  spell  of  m&wtaise  fonfe*" 

Strange  thot  France  should  give  a  name  to  that  malady  oi 
the  mind,  which  she  never  knew,  or  of  which  she  knows  less 
than  any  other  nation  upon  the  surface  of  the  civilized  globe ! 

Under  the  spell  of  mauvaise  honte  poor  Lord  William — la* 
bou red— fast  bound — and  bound  the  faster  by  all  the  efforts 
made  for  his  relief  by  the  matrons  and  young  damsels,  who 
crowded  round  bim  continually.  They  were  astonished  that 
all  their  charms,  and  ftH  the  encouragement  they  held  out, 
failed  to  free  this  young  nobleman  from  his  excessive  timidity, 

"  What  a  pitv  f  k  was  his  oaty  fault,  tbev  were  sure  !"— 
u  Ten  thousand  pities  he  could  not  be  made  to  speak,  they 

were  certain  he  had  a  vast  deal  to  say." tt  Ana  he  could 

be  so  agreeable,  they  were  confident,  if  he' would.  Most  ex* 
traordinary  that  a  man  of  his  rank  and  fortune,  whom  every 
creature  admired,  should  be  so  timid." 

True — but  the  timid  Lord  William  all  the  time  esteemed 
himself  more  highly,  than  these  ladies  affected  to  admire  him* 
Mixed  with  his  apparent  timidity,  there  was  a  secret  pride. 
Conscious  of  the  difference  between  what  he  was,  and  what 
he  appeared  to  be,  he  was  at  once  mortified  and  provoked, 
and  felt  disdain  and  disgust  for  those  who  pretended  to  ad* 
mire  his  outward  man,  or  who  paid  to  his  fortune  that  tribute, 
which  he  thought  due  to  his  merit.  With  some  few,  some 
very  few,  by  whom  he  was  appreciated,  his  pride  and  his  tim* 
idity  were  equally  at  ease,  his  reserve  vanished  in  an  aston* 
ishing  manner,  and  the  man  came  out  of  the  marble*    Of  this 
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small  Dumber  in  Us  confidence  Lady  Jane  Granville  was  one. 
Even  from  bis  boyish  years  she  had  discerned  the  worth  and 
value  of  Lewd  William,  and  he  now  distinguished  bet  by  his 
grateful  and  eoafttant  regard.  But  Lady  Jane  Granville* 
though  a  woman  of  considerable  talents,  could  not  be  a  judge 
of  the  whale  of  his  qaind,  or  the  extent  of  bis  powers, — bee 
talent  was  chiefly  wit, — her  knowledge,  knowledge  of  the 
world, — her  mind  cultivated  but  slightly,  and  for  embellish- 
ment,— bis  deeply,  extensively,  and  with  large  views.  When 
he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Caroline  Percy,  hesooa 
found,  that  to  her  all  this  appeared,  and  by  her  was  justly 
valued*  His  assiduity  in  cultivating  his  friend  Lady  Jane's  ac- 
quaintance increased;  and  his  taste  for  the  conversation  at  her 
house  became  so  great,  thai  he  was  always,  the  Aral,  and 
usually  the  last  at  bar  parties.     His  morning  visits  were  fire* 

Sient  and  long, — he  knew,  by  instinct,  the  hours  when 
e  two  ladies  were  disengaged,  but  not  always  so  exactly  the 
time  when  he  ought  to  take  leaver  His  ear  never  informed 
him  when  Lady  Jane's  carriage  came  to  the  door,  nor  did  he 
always  hear  the  servant  announce  its  being  in  readiness* 
Her  Ladyship  might  fidget  as  much  as  her  pofteness.  would 
permit  without  danger  of  Us  being  observed.  His  Lordship 
never  was  wakened  ta  the  sense  of  its  being  necessary  to  stir, 
till  Miss  Caroline  Percy,  by  some  strong  indication,  such  an 
putting  away  her  drawing  and  the  books,  or  by  plainly  say- 
mg,  "  We  must  go  out  now," — made  it  manifest  to  him  thai 
he  must  depart.  For  thi*  Caroline  was  regularly  repsoved 
afterwards  by  Lady  Jant-r-but  sbe  never  found  that  it  gave 
Lord  William  any  offence ;  nor  did  sbe  for  some  time  obr 
serve,  that  it  caused  him  much  disquietude.  He  seemed  t* 
her  to  stay  from  mere  habitual  absence  of  mind,  and  uawilb 
ingness  to  remove  from  a  retreat  where  he  was  safe  and  cootr 
fortable,  to  some  place  where  be  wad  liable  to  be  annoyed  by 
his  fair  persecutors.  That  he  liked  her  company  and  conver- 
sation, she  did  not  affect  to  deny,  nor  could  she  doubt  that  he 
felt  for  her  esteem  and  regard,-— he  expressed  both,  and  he 
was  not  a  man  to  express  more  than  he  felt,  or  the  Hrath  of 
whose  professions  could  be  suspected*  But  she  thought,  that 
his  regard  for  her,  and  for  Lady  Jane,  were  both  of  the  same 
aoture,  and  equally  free  from  any  mixture  of  more  tender 
sentiments.  She  thought  biro  a  frimdy  n«*  0  Iqvtr.  This  was 
not  with  Caroline  a  mere  eomapQr^plaee  phrase*  She  believ- 
ed this  to  be  true, — and  at  the  time  she  believed  it,  sbe  was 
right.  But  constantly  in  the  society  of  an  amiable,  sensible, 
aiui  beautiful  young  woman,  a  man  of  feeling,  taste,  and  un- 
derstanding, whose  heart  is  disengaged,  usually  Snds  the  pas- 
sage from  friendship  to  love  so  easy  and  rapid,  as  to  be  scarce- 
ly perceptible.    And  to  this,  which  generally  happen*  in  sip.- 
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ilar  circumstances,  Lord  William  was  peculiarly  liable.  For 
though,  from  the  crowds  who  courted  bis  attention,  it  might 
seem,  that  his  liberty  of  choice  was  unlimited,  yet,  in  fact,  his 
power  of  choosing  was  contracted  and  reduced  to  the  few, 
"  whom  choice  and  passion  both  approve."  Among  these 
few  bis  fastidious  judgment,  and  his  apprehensions  of  domes- 
tic disquietude,  saw  frequently,  and  sometimes  too  justly,  ob- 
jection to  the  family  connexion  of  the  young  lady.  Some 
want  of  union  in  it — want  of  principle,  or  train  of  dissipation, 
which  be  dreaded, — or  some  tolly  he  disliked, — so  that  among 
the  numbers  of  his  own  rank  who  sought  his  alliance,  it  was 
not  easy  for  him  to  satisfy  himself,  even  as  to  connexion. 
Still  more  difficult  to  satisfy  him  as  to  Love,  "  the  modern 
fair  one's  jest,"  or,  what  is  worse,  her  affectation.  His 
Lordship  was  well  aware,  that  among  the  numbers  of  young 
ladies  who  were  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  marry  him, 
not  one  of  these  would  love  bim  for  his  own  sake.  Now  in 
common  with  Marmontel's  Alcibiades,  and  with  most  men  of 
rank,  who  have  any  superiority  of  character,  Lord  William 
had  an  anxious  desire  to  be  loved  for  his  own  sake, — for 
though,  in  the  opinion  of  most  people  of  the  world,  and  of 
some  philosophers,  the  circumstances  of  rank  and  fortune 
form  a  part  of  personal  merit ;  yet  as  these  are  not  indis- 
solubly  associated  with  the  individual,  his  Lordship  rather 
preferred  affection  and  esteem  arising  from  merit,  of  which  he 
could  not  be  deprived  by  any  revolution  of  fate,  or  turn  of 
fancy.  Whatever  signs  of  esteem  or  regard  be  could  obtain 
from  Miss  Caroline  Percy,  he  knew  to  be  perfectly  sincere  ; 
if  he  was  ever  loved  by  her,  he  knew  it  would  be  for  his  own 
sake  :  and  of  the  constancy  of  her  affection,  if  once  obtained, 
the  whole  tenor  of  her  character  and  conduct  gave  bim  the 
most  secure  pledge. 

Miss  Percy's  education,  manners,  talents,  and  beauty, 
were  all  such  as  would  honour  and  grace  the  highest  rank 
of  life.  She  had  no  fortune, — but  that  was  of  no  conse- 
quence to  him — he  was  likely  to  have  a  princely  income — he 
had  no  debts,  he  had  at  present  all  that  satisfied  his  wishes, 
and  that  could  enable  him  to  live  married,  as  well  as  single, 
in  a  manner  that  suited  his  station.  His  friends,  eager  to 
have  him  marry,  and  almost  despairing  of  bis  complying,  in 
this  point,  with  their  wishes,  left  him  entirely  at  liberty  in  his 
choice.  And  his  reason  and  passion  now  both  determined  on 
that  choice,  just  about  the  time  when  English  Clay  proposed 
for  Caroline,  and  when  the  conversation  about  declarations  and 
refusals  had  passed  between  her  and  Lady  Jane.  That  con- 
versation, instead  of  changing  or  weakening  the  opinions  Car- 
dine  then  expressed,  had  confirmed  her  in  her  own  sentiments 
by  drawing  out  more  fully  the  strength  of  the  reasons,  and 
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the  honourable  nature  of  the  feelings,  on  which  they  were 
founded.  Some  slight  circumstances,  such  as  she  could 
scarcely  state  in  words,  occurred  about  this  time,  which  first 
gave  ber  the  idea,  that  Lord  William  felt  for  her  more  than 
esteem.  Tbe  tender  interest  he  showed  one  day  when  she 
had  a  slight  indisposition, — the  extreme  alarm  he  expressed 
one  night,  when  there  happened  an  embarrassment  between 
their  carriages  at  the  door  of  the  opera-house,  by  which  Lady 
Jane's  vis-a-vis  was  nearly  overturned, — an  alarm  much  great- 
er than  Caroline  thought  the  occasion  required,  was  succeed- 
ed by  anger  against  his  coachman,  so  much  more  violent  and 
vehement,  than  the  error  or  offence  justified,  or  than  his 
Lordship  bad  ever  before  been  seen  to  show  •  •  •  These  things, 
which  in  a  man  of  gallantry  might  mean  nothing  but  to  show 
his  politeness,  from  Lord  William  seemed  indicative  of  some- 
thing more.  Caroline  began  to  see  that  the  friend  might  be- 
come a  lover,  and  now,  for  the  first  time  questioned  her  own 
heart.  She  thought  highly  of  Lord  William's  abilities  and 
character — She  saw,  as  she  had  once  said  to  Lady  Jane, 
"  signs  which  convinced  her,  that  this  volcano  covered  with 
snow,  and  often  enveloped  in  clouds,  would  at  some  time  burst 
forth  in  torrents  of  fire.79  Little  indication  as  Lord  William 
now  showed  to  common  observers  of  being  or  of  becoming 
an  orator,  Caroline  perceived  in  him  the  soul  of  oratory  ; 
and  she  foresaw,  that  on  some  great  occasion,  from  some 

treat  motive,  he  would  at  once  vanquish  his  timidity,  and 
urst  forth  upon  the  senate.  She  felt  convinced  that,  wheth- 
er eloquent  or  silent,  speaking  or  acting,  in  public  or  private 
life,  Lord  William  would,  in  every  situation,  in  every  circum- 
stance of  trial,  fill  and  sustain  the  character  of  an  upright, 
honourable,  enlightened  English  nobleman.  Notwithstanding 
that  Caroline  thought  thus  highly  of  him,  Count  Altenberg,  in 
her  opinion,  far  surpassed  him  in  tbe  qualities  they  both  pos- 
sessed, and  excelled  in  many,  in  which  Lord  William  was  de- 
ficient— in  manner  especially  ;  and  manner  goes  a  great  way 
in  Love,  even  with  people  of  the  best  understanding.  Besides 
all  the  advantages  of  manner,  Count  Altenberg  had  far  supe- 
rior talents,  or  at  least  far  superior  habits  of  conversation — 
he  was  altogether  as  estimable,  and  more  agreeable  than  his 
rival.  He  also  had  had  the  advantage  of  finding  Caroline's 
mind  disengaged — he  had  cultivated  her  society  in  the  coun- 
try, where  he  had  time  and  opportunity  to  develop  his  own 
character  and  hers.  In  one  word,  he  bad  made  the  first  im- 
pression on  Caroline's  heart — and  such  an  impression,  once 
made  on  a  heart  like  hers,  cannot  be  easily  effaced.  Though 
there  seemed  little  chance  of  his  returning  to  claim  his  place 
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hi  her  affection*— though  she  had  made  the  meal  laudable  ef- 
forts to  banish  him  from  her  recollection,  yet 


"  On  •'«•  ■•orient* 

— Aod  now  she  found,  that  not  only  all  others  compared  with 
him  were  inferior,  and  indifferent  to  ber,  but  that  any,  whom 
she  was  forced  to  put  in  comparison  and  competition  with 
Count  Altenberg,  immediately  sunk  in  her  opinion. 

Thus  distinctly  knowing  her  own  mind,  Caroline  was  how- 
ever still  in  doubt  as  to  Lord  William's,  and  afraid  of  mistak- 
ing the  nature  of  his  sentiments.  She  well  remembered  Lady 
Jane's  cautions  ;  and  though  she  was  fully  resolved  to  spare 
by  her  candour  the  suspense  and  pain,  which  coquetry  might 
create  and  prolong,  yet  it  was  necessary  to  be  certain  that  she 
read  aright,  and  therefore  to  wait  for  something  more  decisive, 
by  which  to  interpret  his  meaning.  Lady  Jane  wisely  for- 
bore all  observations  on  the  subject,  and  never  said  or  looked 
a  word,  that  could  recall  the  memory  of  her  former  debate. 
With  the  most  scrupulous,  almost  haughty  delicacy,  and  the 
most  consummate  prudence,  she  left  things  to  take  their 
course,  secure  of  what  the  end  would  be. 

One  night  Lady  Jane  and  Caroline  were  to  be  at  a  party. 
When  they  arrived,  they  descried  Lord  William,  in  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  the  fair  and  fashionable,  looking  as  if  he  was 
suffering  martyrdom.  His  eye  caught  Caroline  as  she  pass- 
ed, and  his  colour  changed.  The  lady  next  bim  put  up  her 
glass,  to  look  for  the  cause  of  that  change  of  colour — but  the 

5 lass  was  put  down  again,  and  no  apprehensions  excited.  By 
egrees  Lord  William  worked  his  way  towards  Caroline — 
No,  not  towards  Caroline,  but  to  Lady  Jane  Granville.  The 
company  near  her  were  talking  of  a  proposal,  which  a  gen- 
tleman had  lately  made  for  a  celebrated  beauty — His  suit  had 
been  rejected.  Some  said,  that  the  lady  must  have  seen  that 
he  was  attached  to  her,  and  that  she  had  been  to  blame,  in 
allowing  him  so  long  to  pay  her  attentions,  if  she  was  deter- 
mined to  refuse  him  at  last — Others  defended  the  lady,  say- 
ing, that  the  gentleman  bad  never  made  a  distinct  declaration, 
and  that  therefore  the  lady  was  quite  correct^  in  not  appearing 
to  know  that  his  attentions  meant  any  thing  more  than  was 
avowed — Lord  William  listened,  perfectly  silent,  and  with  an 

Spearance  of  some  anxiety.  Lady  Jane  Granville  support- 
warmly  the  same  side  of  the  question,  which  she  had  taken 
in  a  similar  conversation  with  Caroline.  Hiss  Percy  was  ap- 
pealed to  for  her  opinion,  "  Would  it  not  be  strange  indeed,  if 
a  lady  were  to  reject  a  gentleman  before  she  was  asked  f 
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Lord  William  with  increasing  anxiety  listened,  but  dared 
not  look  at  Caroline,  who  with  becoming  modesty,  but  with 
firmness  in  what  she  believed  to  be  right,  answered,  "  that  if 
a  woman  saw  that  a  gentleman  loved  her,  and  felt  that  she 
could  not  return  his  attachment,  she  might,  without  any  rude 
or  premature  rejecting,  simply  by  a  certain  ease  of  manner, 
which  every  man  of  sense  knows  bow  to  interpret,  mark  the 
difference  between  esteem  and  tenderer  sentiments;  and 
might,  by  convincing  him  that  there  was  no  chance  of  his  ob» 
taining  any  further  interest  in  her  heart,  prevent  his  ever  hay* 
ing  the  pain  of  a  decided  refusal." 

The  discussion  ended  here*  Fresh  company  joined  them  ; 
other  subjects  were  started— Lord  William  continued  silent, 
he  did  not  take  any  share  in  any  conversation,  but  was  so 
absent  and  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  that  several  times 
he  was  spoken  to,  without  his  being  able  to  give  a  plausible 
answer— —Then  he  stood  covered  with  confusion — contusion 
increasing  from  the  sense  that  it  was  observed,  and  could  not 
be  conquered.  The  company  moved  different  ways,  but  his 
Lordship  continued  fixed  near  Caroline.  At  last  the  atten- 
tion of  all  near  him  was  happily  diverted  and  drawn  away 
from  him  by  the  appearance  of  some  new  and  distinguished 
person — He  seized  the  moment,  and  summoned  courage  suf- 
ficient to  address  some  slight  question  to  Caroline— —She  an- 
swered him  with  an  ease  of  manner,  which  he  felt  to  be 
unfavourable  to  his  wishes.  The  spell  was  upon  him,  and  he 
could  not  articulate — a  dead  silence  might  have  ensued,  but 
that  Lady  Jane  happily  went  on  saying  something  about 
pine-apple  ice.  Lord  William  assented  implicitly,  without 
Knowing  to  what,  and  replied, 

"  Just  so — exactly  so'* — to  contradictory  assertions  ;  and 
if  he  had  been  asked  at  this  instant,  whether  what  he  was  eat- 
ing was' hot  or  cold,  be  could  not  have  been  able  to  decide. 
Lady  Jane  composedly  took  a  biscuit,  and  enjoyed  the  pass- 
ing scene,  observing,  that  this  was,  u  the  pteasantest  party  she 
had  been  at  this  season."  Mrs.  Crabstock  came  up,  and  La- 
dy Jane,  with  wit  at  will,  kept  the  pattern-lady  in  play  by  an 
opportunely  recollected  tale  of  scandal ;  with  ears  delighted, 
eyes  rivetted,  stood  Mrs.  Crabstock,  while  Lord  William, 
again  relieved  from  the  fear  of  observation,  breathed  once 
more ;  and,  partly  recovering  his  senses  through  the  mist 
that  hung  over  him,  looked  at  Caroline,  in  hopes  of  drawing 
some  encouraging  omen  from  her  countenance.  He  had 
come  to  this  party,  determined  to  say  something  that  should 
explain  to  her  his  sentiments.  He  thought  he  could  speak  to 
her  better  in  a  crowd  than  alone.  Now  or  Never !  said  he 
to  himself.  With  desperate  effort,  and  with  an  oppressed 
voice,  he  said  ...  the  very  thing  he  did  not  mean  to  say. 
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"  Miss  Percy,  I  never  was  so  inclined  in  all  my  life  to 
quarrel  with  ease  of  manner  in  any  body  as  in  you."  Then, 
correcting  himself,  and  blushing  deeply,  he  added,  "  I  don't 
mean  that  1  don't  admire  your  ease  of  manner  in  general — but 
.  .  .  in  short,  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  that  with  your  penetra- 
tion, you  can  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  my  sentiments.  If  I 
thought  .  •  •"  He  stopped  short — he  felt  as  if  his  life  hung 
upon  a  thread — as  if  the  first  look,  the  first  sound  of  her  voice, 
the  next  word  spoken,  must  decide  bis  fate.  He  longed  yet 
feared  to  see  that  look,  and  to  hear  that  word. 

"And  I  think  it  is  impossible,  that,  with  your  Lordship's 
penetration,  you  should  mistake  mine,"  said  Caroline. 

There  was  an  ingenuous  sweetness  in  her  look  and  voice,  a 
fear  of  giving  pain,  yet  a  resolution  to  be  sincere.  Lord  Wil- 
liam felt  and  understood  it  all.  He  saw  there  was  no  hope* 
Caroline  heard  from  him  a  deep  sigh.  With  great  and  pain- 
ful emotion,  in  the  most  calm  voice  she  could  command,  but 
in  the  kindest  tone,  she  added,  "  For  the  sentiments  of  re- 
gard and  esteem  your  Lordship  has  expressed  for  me,  believe 
me,  I  am  truly  grateful  •  •  •"  Mrs.  Crabstock  moved  to- 
wards them,  and  Caroline  paused.  "Are  you  to  be  at  Lady 
Arrowsmith's  concert  to-morrow,  my  Lord  ?"  said  Mrs.  Crab- 
stock,  who  was  now  at  liberty  to  ask  questions  ;  for  even 
scandal  will  not  hold  curiosity  in  check  for  ever.  "  Are  you 
to  be  at  Lady  Arrowsmith's,  my  Lord,  to-morrow  night  ?"  re- 
peated she,  for  her  first  attack  was  unheard.  "  1  do  not 
know,  indeed,"  said  he,  starting  from  his  fit  of  absence.  Mrs. 
Crabstock  persisted.  "  Were  you  at  the  opera  last  night,  my 
Lord  ?"  "  I  really,  Ma'am,  do  not  recollect."  "  Bless  me  !w 
cried  Mrs.  Crabstock.  And  "  Bless  me  !"  cried  Lady  Jane 
Granville,  "  we  are  to  be  at  the  Duchess  of  Greenwich's 
ball ;  Caroline,  my  dear — time  for  us  to  move.  My  Lord, 
might  I  trouble  your  Lordship  to  ask  if  our  carriage  is  to  be 
had  ?"  Lord  William,  before  she  had  completed  the  request, 
obeyed.  As  they  went  down  the  staircase,  Lady  Jane  laugh- 
ing said,  "  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  as  impertinently  curious  as 
Mrs.  Crabstock — I  was  going  to  ask  your  Lordship  whether 
you  are  engaged  to-morrow,  or  whether  you  can  come  to  us 
...  to  me  ?" 

"  Unhappily?-— the  accent  on  the  word  showed  it  was  no 
expression  of  course.  "  Unhappily  I  cannot — I  am  engaged 
— I  thank  your  Ladyship."  Lady  Jane  looked  back  at  Car* 
oline,  who  was  a  little  behind  her.  "  Though  I  could  not  re- 
collect in  time  to  tell  Mrs.  Crabstock  where  I  was  last 
night,  or  where  I  am  to  be  to-morrow,"  continued  his  Lord 
ship,  making  an  effort  to  smile,  u  yet  I  can  satisfy  your  La- 
dyship  1  shall  be  at  Tunbridge."     "  Tunbridge  !"— cried 

Liady  Jane,  stopping  short,  and  turning  to  Lord  William,  as 
the  light  shone  full  on  his  face — "  Tunbridge  at  this  season  ?" 
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"  All  seasoris  are  alike  to  me — all  seasons  and  their  change," 
replied  Lofri  William,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  answered— 
the  powers  of  bib  mind  and  body  engrossed  in  suppressing 
emotion. 

They  had  now  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs — a  shawl 
of  Lady  Jane's  was  not  to  be  found  ;  and  while  the  servants 
were  searching  for  it,  she  and  Caroline,  followed  by  Lord 
William,  went  into  one  of  the  Supper-rooms,  which  was  open. 

"  To  Tunbridge  1"  re^e&ted  Lady  Jane.  a  No,  my  Lord, 
you  must  not  leave  us."  "  What  is  there  to  prevent  me  P* 
said  Lord  William,  hastily,  almost  harshly  ;  ftn%  though  at 
the  time  he  felt  her  kindness^  yet,  irresistibly  under  the  pow- 
er of  hifc  demon,  he  said  the  thine  he  did  not  mean  ;  his  voice 
and  look  expressed  the  reverse  of  what  his  heaH  felt.  u  Nay, 
if  there  is  riothing  to  prevent  your  Lordship,"  said  Lady 
Jane,  walking  away  with  dignity,  u  1  have  only  to  wish  your 
Lordship  a  good  journey."  u  I  would  stay,  if  1  could  se6 
any  thing  to  keep  me,"  said  Lord  William — impelled  contra- 
ry to  his  better  judgment,  to  appeal  once  more  to  Carbline's 
countenance.  Then  cursed  himself  for  his  weakness.  Lady 
Jane,  turning  back,  s4\v  his  Lordship's  look  ;  and  now,  con- 
vinced that  Caroline  was  to  blame  for  all,  reproached  herself 
for  misinterpreting  his  words  and  manner.  "  Well,  my  Lord," 
cried  she,  "  you  will  not  be  in  such  haste  to  set  out  for  Tun- 
bridge 1  am  sure,  as  to  go  before  you  hear  from  me  in  the  morn- 
ing. Perhaps  t  may  trouble  your  Lordship  with  some  com- 
mands." His  Lordship  bowed,  and  said  h£  should  do  him- 
self the  honour  of  waiting  ner  Ladyship's  commands.  She 
passed  oh  quickly  towards  the  half.  Lord  William  ottered 
his  arm  to  Caroline.  <l  Lady  Jane  is  ihy  friend — she  Witt  n6t 
think  of  cereihony,  when  .  ;  .  I  must  speak  to  you,  Mfes  Pet- 
cy  .  .  .  and  have  but  a  moment  .  .  ." 

Caroline  walked  more  slowly.    u  I  thank  Vou  Madam 

Yes,  I  do  thank  you.     Much  pain  you  have  given — 6ut  as  lit- 
tle as  you  could.     Belter  now  than  later. Like  yourself— 

and  I  thank  you  for  preserving  the  ided  of  excellence  in  my 
mind  in  all  its  integrity — in  all  •  •  •  1  shall  delaln  you  but  a 
moment  .  .  .  You  are  ndt  impatient."  u  No,"  said  Caroline, 
in  a  tremulous  voice,  yet,  for  his  sak6,  is  Well  as  for  the  safcfe 
of  her  own  consistency,  trying  'to  skippte'ss  emotion,  which 
she.  thought  he  might  misinterpret.  u  Feat  not — I  shall  not 
misinterpret — I  know  too  well  what  love  is.  Speak  freely  df 
my  sentiments  to  Lady  Jane,  when  1  am  gorSe — her+  friend- 
ship deserves  it  frorp  me."  He  stopped — he  was  silent— they 
came  within  view  of  the  servants— he  Walked  qiiietlV  td  the 
carriage — assisted  her  into  it,  pressed  her  hand —  and  said  ih 
a  low  voice — u  Farewell— for  ever." 
55 
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The  carriage  door  was  shot.      "  Where  to,  my  Lady  P9 
said  the  footman.    The  Duchess  of  Greenwich's,  or  home, 
Caroline  !"    u  Oh  !  home,  if  I  may  choose,"  said  Caroline. 
^      "  Home,19  said  Lady  Jane.    And  the  moment  the  glass  was 
^  up,  "  Caroline,  my  dear,  tell  me  this  instant,  what  is  all  this 
between  you  and  Lord  William  f — Is  it  as  I  hope  ? — or,  is  it 
as  I  fear  ? — speak."    Caroline  could  not — she  was  in  tears. 
"  What  have  you  done  ? — If  you  have  said  any  thing  irre- 
vocable, and  without  consulting  me,  I  never  .  .  .  never  will 

forgive  you,  Caroline. Speak  at  all  events."    Caroline 

,   tried  to  obey  her  Ladyship.    u  What  have  you  done  ? — What 

^    have  you  said  f"     u  I  have  said  the  truth— I  have  done — 

1  hope  what  I  ought,"  said  Caroline, u  but  I  have  given 

Seat  pain  .  .  ."      Lady  Jane  now  perceiving  by  her  voice 
at  she  was  in  sorrow,  spoke  no  more  in  anger  ;  but,  check- 
,.  ing  herself,  and  changing  ber  tone,  said,    u  It  is  not  irremedi- 
(   able,  my  dear.    Whatever  pain  you  may  have  given,  you 
\  know  the  power  to  give  pleasure  is  still  in  your  own  hands." 
Caroline  sighed — "  Alas  !  no,  Madam,  it  is  nou" 
44  Why  so,  my  love  ?    He"  will  not  leave  town  in  the  morn- 
ing without  my  commands.    And  I  am  at  your  command.    A 
note,  a  line,  a  word,  will  set  all  to  rights. 
"  But  that  word  I  cannot  say." 
,.      "  Then  let  me  say  it  for  you.    Trust  your  delicacy  to  me, 
I  will  be  dignity  itself.      Can  you  doubt  it  ? — Believe  me, 
.   much  as  I  wish  to  see  you  what  •  •  •  and  where  you  ought 
to  be  in  society,  I  would  not  •  •  •  there  it  is,  begging  Lady 
Frances  Arlington's  pardon,  that  Mrs.  Falconer  and  I  differ 
in  character  essentially,  and  dt  fond  en  comblt.    I  would  nev- 
er yield  a  point  of  real  delicacy,  I  would  not  descend  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  degree  from  proper  dignity,  to  make  you 
— any  more  than  to  make  myself— a  Princess.    Come,  let  me 
see  you  smile — and  now,  without  reserve,  open  your  heart, 
and  tell  me  what  you  wish  to  have  done  or  said." 
u  Nothing,  my  dear  Lady  Jane."    "  Nothing !  my  dear 
''  Caroline  ! — nothing  can  come  of  nothing,  speak  again." 
"  I  have  no  more  to  say — I  have  said  all  I  can  say."    The 
carriage  stopped  at  their  own  door.     "  We  are  all  in  the 
dark,"  said  Lady  Jane  ;     "  when  I  have  more  light,  I  shall 
be  able  better  to  tell  what  we  are  about.    Now  I  can  see  as 
well  as  bear,"   continued  she,  as  her  woman  met  her  with 
lights.    u  Keppel,  you  may  go  to  bed,  we  shall  not  want  you 
to  night.    Now,  Caroline,  take  care— remember  your  counte- 
'   nance  is  open  to  me-      if  not  your  heart." 

"  Both,  both  are  open  to  you,  my  dear  friend,"  cried  Caro- 
line. "  And  Lord  William,  who  said  you  deserved  it  from 
him,  desired  me  to  speak  as  freely  for  him,  as  for  myself." 
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11  He's  a  noble  creature  . . .  There's  the  difference  between  \ 
reserve  of  character,  and  reserve  of  manner — I  always  said   ! 
so.    Go  on,  my  dear."      Caroline  related  every  thing  that 
had  passed  ;  and  Lady  Jane,  when  she  had  finished,  said, 
44  A  couple  of  children  ! — But  a  couple  of  charming  children. 
Now  I,  that  have  common  sense,  must  set  it  all  to  rights,  and 
turn  no  prettily  into  yes."    "  It  cannot  be  done" — said  Caro- 
line.   u  Pardon  me,  solemn  fair  one,  it  can."    "  Pardon  me, 
my  dear  Lady  Jane,  it  mist  not  be  done."  "  Children  should 
not  say  must*"  cried  Lady  Jane,  in  a  playful  tone  ;  for  never 
did  she  feel  in  more  delightful  spirits  than  at  this  moment, 
when  all  her  hopes  for  Caroline,  as  she  thought,  were  realiz- 
ed ;  4<  and  to  complete  4  the  pleasing  history,  no  obstacle  re- 
mained," she  said,  "  but  the  Chinese  mother-of-pearl  curtain 
of  etiquette  to  be  withdrawn,  by  a  dexterous  delicate  hand,  | 
from  between  Shuey-Ping-Sin  and  her  lover.1'     Lady  Jane,  * 
late  as  it  was  at  night,  took  up  a  pen,  to  write  a  note  to  Lord 
William.     **  What  are  you  going  to  do  .  •  •  may  I  ask,  my^ 
dear  Madam  P  cried  Caroline. 

~  "  My  dear  Madam,  I  am  going  my  own  way — let  me 
alone.*  "  But  if  you  mean  to  write  for  me* . . .  "  For  you  ! 
— Not  at  all — for  myself,  I  beg  to  see  Lord  William  in  the 
morning,  to  trouble  him  with  my  commands."  "  But  serious* 
hr,  my  dear  Lady  Jane,  do  not  give  him  unnecessary  pain—  r 
for  my  mind  is  decided."    "  So  every  young  lady  says — It  is 

a  ruled  case — for  the  first  three  days." -Lady  Jane  wrote 

on  as  fast  as  she  could.    "  My  dear  Lady  Jane,"  cried  Caro- 
line, stopping  her  Ladyship's  band — "  I  am  in  earnest." 

tt  So,  then,"  cried  Lady  Jane,  impatiently—44  You  will  not     ' 
trust  me — You  will  not  open  your  heart  to  me,  Caroline." 

44 1  do  ...  I  have  trusted  you  entirely,  my  dear  friend — 
My  heart ...  I  opened  to  you  long  ago."  i 

A  dead  pause— and  blank  consternation  in  Lady  Jane's 
countenance.  "  But  surely  •  •  •  since  then  it  must  have  chang- 
ed P  "  Not  in  the  least."  a  But  it  will  change  ...  let  Lord 
William  try  to  change  it,"  Caroline  shook  her  head — u  It 
will  not — I  cannot — "  u  And  you  won't  do  this,  when  I  ask  it 
as  a  favour  for  my  friend,  my  particular  friend  P  u  Excuse  ( 
me,  dear,  kind  Lady  Jane,  1  know  you  wish  only  my  happi- 
ness, but  this  would  make  me  unhappy — It  is  the  only  thing 
you  could  ask  with  which  I  would  not  comply."  u  Then  I'll 
never  ask  any  thing  else,  while  I  live,  from  you,  Miss  Percy," 
cried  Lady  Jane,  rising  and  throwing  her  pen  from  her —  , 
44  You  are  resolved  to  throw  your  happiness  from  you— do  so 

Wish  your  happiness ! — yes,  I  have  wished  it  anxiously 

—ardently — but  now  I  have  done— You  are  determined  to  be 

Jerverse  and    philosophical—Good   night    to  you."    Lady 
ane  snatched  up  her  candle,  and,  in  haste,  retired— Caro- 
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line,  sensible  that  all  ber  Ladyship's  anger  at  this  moment 
arose  from  warm  affection,  was  the  more  sorrjf  to  have  occa- 
sioned it,  and  to  feel  that  she  could  not,  by  yielding,  allay  it 
instantly A  sleepless  night. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Keppel,  half-dressed  and  not  half 
awake,  came,  with  her  Ladyship's  love,  and  begged  to  speak 
a  word  to  Miss  Percy.  "  Love  /"  repeated  Caroline,  as  she 
went  to  Lady  Jane's  apartment — "  how  kind  she  is  !"    u  My 

dear,  you  have  not  slept,  I  see nor  I  neither but  I  am 

sure  you  have  forriven  ray  hastiness" .  .  •  said  Lady  Jane, 
raising  herself  on  ner  pillow.  Caroline  kissed  ber  affection- 
ately. "  And  let  these  tears,  my  dearest  Caroline,"  continu- 
ed Lady  Jane,  "  be  converted  into  tears  of  joy — for  my  sak$ 
— for  your  whole  family — for  your  awn  sake,  my  sweet  girl, 
be  advised,  and  don't  throw  away  your  happiness  for  life 

Here's  a  note  from  Lord  William- he  waits  my  command* 

that's  all Let  me  only  desire  to  see  hun"- — "  Oq 

my  account  ?  1  cannot,"  said  Caroline — the  tears  streaming 
down  her  face,  though  she  spoke  calmly.  "  Then  it  is  your 
pride  to  refuse  the  man,  for  whom  every  other  young  woman 
is  sighing*"     "  No,  believe  me  that  I  do  not  act  from  pride — 

I  feel  none — I  have  bo  reason  to  feel  any" "  No  reason  to 

feel  pride !  Don't  you  know  •  •  •  ves,  you  know  as  well  aq 
I  do,  that  this  is  the  man  of  men — tie  man  on  whom  every 
mother's — every  daughter's  eve  is  fixed — The  first  unmar* 
ried  nobleman  now  in  England — th?  prize  of  prizes.  •  • .  The 
most  excellent  man  you  allow,  apd  universally  allowed  to  be 
the  most  agreeable." 

"  But  if  he  be  not  so  to  me,"  said  Caroline. "  That  can 

only  be  because  •  •  •  you  are  conscious  of  the  cause,  Carch 
line  ...  It  is  your  own  fault."  "  And  therefore  I  said,  that  I 
felt  I  had  no  reason  to  be  proud,"  said  Caroline.  "  Then 
fyave  reason  to  be  proud  ;  conauer  this  weakness,  and  then 
you  may  have  cause  to  be  proua— You  pique  yourself  on  be- 
ing reasonable  ;  is  it  reasonable  to  leave  your  affection  in 
the  possession  of  a  man,  of  whom,  m  all  human  probability, 
you  will  never  hear  more  ?"  M  Too  probable,"  said  Caro- 
line. "  And  will  vou,  you,  Caroline  Percy,  like  Lady  Angel- 
ica Headingham,  leave  your  heart  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign, 
adventurer  f1  u  Oh !  stop,  Ma'ain,"  cried  Caroline,  putting 
ber  hajad  before  Lady  Jane's  mouth — t4  don't  sa^r  that  word, 
any  thine  eke  I  cQuld  bear But  if  you  knew  him  •  •  •  edu- 
cation, character,  manners  . . ,  ao,  you  would  not  be  so.  on* 
jjist." — a  You  know  . . .  vou  told  me  you  were  sensible  you. 
ought  not  to  indulge  such  a  weakness,  Caroline." — "  I  did, 
I  am  sensible  of  it ...  Oh !  you  see  I  am  •  •  •  and  my  best 
...  my  very  best  hf^ve  I  done  to  drive  him  frpm  my  me^ijory 
— And  never,  till  1  was  forced  to  make  this  comparison,  did  I 
recollect ...  did  I  feel . . . Weak  I  may  be,"  said  Car- 
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oline,  changing  from  great  agitation  to  perfect  decision—"  but 
wicked  I  will  not  be — I  will  never  marry  one  man,  and  love 
another — My  own  happiness  if  1  sacrifice,  mine  be  the  conse- 
quence—but I  wijl  never  injure  the  happiness  of  another— 
Do  notj  Madam,  keep  that  noble  heart,  this  excellent  Lord 
William  in  suspense — Wfcajt  are  your  commands  1"    u  Mjr 

comtfantU  !" cried    Lady    Jane,  raising  her   voice « . » 

trembling  with  anger — u  Then  this  is  your  gratitude  .  .  .  this 
your  generosity  !" 

" 1  must  be  just— I  qannQt  be  generous*" "  And  this 

your  affection  for  all  your  friends,  all  who  wish  for  your  hapr 
piness  ? — You  would  sacrifice  nothing  . .  .  nothing — bo,  not 
the  slightest  farycy,  disgraced  fancy  of  your  own,  to  please 

tbero when  you  know  bow  ardently  too  they  wish  to  set 

you  happily  married." 

u  To  marry  to  please  others,  against  my  own  inclination 
•  .  •  against  my  own  conscience,  mu6t  be  weakness  indeed— ? 
self-deception— for  if  my  friends  wish  my  happiness,  and  I 
make  myself  miserable,  hpw  can  that  please  them  I— - — Any 
sacrifice  I  could  make*  except  that  of  principle,  1  would  i  ■  > 
But  that  I  never  will  make,  nor  will  my  friends,  nor  do  they 
desire  it .  .  .  Forgive  me,  dear  Lady  Jane."    "  1  never  will  for- 

five  you,"  interrupted  Lady  Jane — "  Ring  ! — yes,  ring  the 
ell— And  when  rune,  never  expect  my   forgiveness."      It 

must  be  done,  thought  Caroline,  sooner  or  later c<  My 

compliments,  Keppel,  to  Lord  William,"  said  Lady  Jane,  "  I 
have  no  commands  to  trouble  him  with  •  .  •  Stay,  I  must  find 
something  •  •  •  that  parcel  for  Mra.  Baggot,  Tunbridge— — 1 
must  write  .  • .  1  cannot  write."  With  great  difficulty  in  the 
agitation  of  her  mind  and  band,  Lady  Jane  wrote  a  few  lines, 
and  holding  the  note  up,  looked  at  Caroline— ^- a  last  appeal 
i.in  vein. 
"  Take  it,  Keppel— Pm  sorry  Lord  William's  servant  has  v 
been  kept  waiting1'— cried  her  Ladyship,  and  suddenly  clos- 
ed the  curtain. Caroline  retired  softly,  hoping  that  Lady 

Jane  might  sleeps  and  sleep  off  her  anger— -But  do— the 
morning  past — the  day  past — and  the  sun  went  down  upon 
her  wrath.  At  night  she  would  not,  she  could  oot  go  out  any 
where.— ^Caroline,  alone  with  her,  endured  a  terrible  t&e  4 
tete.  Lady  Jane  never  spoke,  Caroline  tried  all  she  could, 
by  affectionate  kindseea  of  look  and  voice,  and  by  contrite 
gentleness,  to  sooth  her  perturbed  spirit.  Lady  Jane's  anger 
admitted  of  no  alleviation,  her  disappointment  increased  the 
more  she  reflected,  and  the  more  she  thought  of  what  others 
would  think,  if  they  could  know  it  And  that  they  did  not 
know,  might  never  know  it . . .  (for  Lady  Jane  was  too  hon- 
ourable to  betray  Lord  William's  secret)  •  •  •  was  an  addi- 
tional mortification — ■ — It  was  not  till  alter  ninety-six  hours, 
that  Caroline  perceived  in  her  Ladyship  any  change  for  the 
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better.  The  first  favourable  symptom  was  her  giving  vent  to 
her  natural  feelings  in  the  following  broken  sentences — a  After 
all  my  pains !  • .  .  When  I  was  just  thinking  of  writing  to 
your  father  •  •  •  When  1  might  have  carried  you  home  in  tri- 
umph, Lady  William A  duke  in  all  human  probability 

—A  duchess  • .  •  absolutely  a  duchess  you  might  have 
been  •  •  •  And  such  a  well-informed — such  an  amiable  man  ! 

every  thing  your  own  family  could  have  wished And 

Rosamond !— An !  poor  Rosamond — Rosamond,  you  little 
know  !  • . .  And  nobody  will  ever  know — No  creature  will 

ever  be  a  bit  the  wiser If  you  would  have  let  him  even 

come  to  a  declaration — properly,  decently  to  a  declaration 
Let  him  attend  you  in  public  once  or  twice,  your  declar- 
ed admirer  . . •  What  harm  could  it  possibly  have  done  him, 

you,  or  any  body  ? Then  there  would  have  been  some 

credit  at  least — and  some  comfort  to  me  But  now,  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  just  where  we  were  before.  The  sea- 
son over,  under  Lady  Jane  Granville's  chaptronage^  the  beau- 
tiful Miss  Caroline  Percy  has  received  one  proposal  and  a 
quarter  ! No,  while  I  live,  I  will  never  forgive  it.* 


CHAPTER  XXXVI- 

No  less  an  event  than  Alfred's  marriage — no  event  calling 
less  imperatively  upon  her  feelings,  could  have  recovered 
Lady  Jane's  sympathy  for  Caroline.  But  Alfred  Percy,  who 
had  been  the  restorer  of  her  fortune,  her  friend  in  adversity, 
what  pain  it  would  give  him  to  find  her,  at  the  moment  when 
he  might  expect  her  congratulations,  quarrelling  with  his  sis- 
ter— that  sister,  too,  who  had  left  her  home,  where  she  was 
so  happy,  and  Hungerford  Castle,  where  she  was  adored,  on 
purpose  to  tend  Lady  Jane  in  sickness  and  obscurity ! 

Without  being  put  exactly  into  these  words,  or  perhaps,  in- 
to any  words,  thoughts  such  as  these,  with  feelings  of  grati- 
tude and  affection,  revived  for  Caroline  in  Lady  Jane's  mind 
the  moment  she  heard  of  Alfred's  intended  marriage. 

u  Good  young  man  ! — Excellent  friend !— Well ! — tell  me 
all  about  it,  my  dear." It  was  the  first  time,  that  her  Lady- 
ship had  said  my  dear  to  Caroline  since  the  day  of  the  fatal 
refusal.  Caroline  was  touched  by  this  word  of  reconciliation 
— and  the  tears  it  brought  into  her  eyes  completely  overcame 

Lady  Jane, — who  hastily  wiped  her  own. "  So,  my  dear 

Caroline, .  • .  where  were  we  f tell  me  about  your  broth- 
er's marriage  •  •  •  when  is  it  to  be  1 — How  has  it  been  brought 
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about  ?— the  last  I  heard  of  the  Leicesters  was  the  good 

Dean's  death  ...  I  remember  pitying  them  verj  much 

Were  they  not  left  in  straitened  circumstances,  too  ?  Will  Al- 
fred have  any  fortune  with  Miss  Leicester  ? — Tell  me  every 
thing  •  •  .  Read  me  his  letters." 

To  go  back  to  Doctor  Leicester's  death.  For  some  months 
his  preferments  were  kept  in  abeyance.  Many  were  named, 
or  thought  of,  as  likely  to  succeed  him.  The  Deanery  was 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and,  as  it  was  imagined  that  the  vic- 
arage was  also  at  the  disposal  of  government,  applications  had 
poured  in,  on  all  sides,  for  friends,  and  friends'  friends,  to  the 

remotest  link  of  the  supporters  of  ministry But — to  use 

their  own  elegant  phrase — The  bands  of  government  were 
tied. 

It  seems,  that  in  consequence  of  some  parliamentary  inter* 
est,  formerly  given  opportunely,  and  in  consideration  of  cer- 
tain arrangements  in  his  diocese,  to  serve  persons  whom  min- 
isters were  obliged  to  oblige,  a  promise  had  long  ago  been 
given  to  Bishop  Clay, — that  his  recommendation  to  the  Dean- 
ery should  be  accepted  on  the  next  vacancy.  The  Bishop, 
who  had  promised  the  living  to  his  sister's  husband,  now  pre- 
sented it  to  ftlr.  Buckhurst  Falconer,  with  the  important  addi- 
tion of  Dr.  Leicester's  deanery. 

To  become  a  dean,  was  once  the  height  of  Buckhurst's  am- 
bition, that,  for  which,  in  a  moment  of  elation,  he  prayed, 
scarcely  hoping  that  his  wishes  would  ever  be  fulfilled — yet 
now  that  his  wish  was  accomplished,  and  that  he  had  attained 
this  height  of  his  ambition,  was  he  happy  f — No  ! — far  from 
it ;  farther  than  ever.  How  could  he  be  happy — dissatisfied 
with  his  conduct,  and  detesting  his  wife.  In  the  very  act  of 
selling  himself  to  this  beldam, — he  abhorred  his  own  mean- 
ness ;  but  he  did  not  know  how  much  reason  he  should  have 
to  repent,  till  the  deed  was  done.  It  was  done  in  a  hurry, 
with  all  the  precipitation  of  a  man  who  hates  himself  for  what 
he  feels  forced  to  do.  Unused  to  bargain  and  sale  in  any 
way,  in  marriage,  never  having  thought  of  it  before,  Buckhurst 
did  not  take  all  precautions  necessary  to  make  his  sacrifice 
answer  his  own  purpose.  He  did  not  fully  know,  he  could 
not  conceive,  the  avaricious  temper  and  habits  of  his  lady,  till 
he  was  hers  past  redemption.  Whatever  accession  of  income 
he  obtained  from  his  marriage  he  lived  up  to  ;    immediately, 

his  establishment,  his  ezpences  surpassed  his  revenue. His 

wife  would  not  pay  or  advance  a  shilling  beyond  her  stipula- 
ted (juota  to  their  domestic  expences.  He  could  not  bear  the 
parsimonious  manner  in  which  she  would  have  had  him  live, 
or  the  shabby  style  in  which  she  received  his  friends.  He 
was  more  profuse  in  proportion  as  she  was  more  niggardly  • 
and  whilst  she  scokka  and  grudged  every  penny  she  paid,  he 
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ran  in  debt  magnanimously  for  hundred*.     When  Ibe  Itting 
and  the  deanery  came   into  his  possession  the  second  year's 
fruits  had  been  eaten  beforehand*    Money  he  rirti&t  hate,  ami 
money  his  wife  would  net  gite — t*it  a  lltigiouft  agent  suggest- 
ed to  him  a  plan  for  raising  it,  by  demanding  a  considerable 
sum  from  the  executors  of  the  late  Dr.  Leicester,  for  what  is 
called  dtiapidtttiotu      The  parsortage-bbose  seetaed  to  be  in 
good  repair  ;  but  to  make  out  charges  of  dilapidation  toas  not 
difficult  to  those  who  understood  the  business — and  fifteen  hun- 
dred pouftfc  were  the  charge  presently  made  out  against  the 
executors  of  the  late  incumbent.      It  was  invidious,  it  was 
odious  for  the  new  vicar,  in  the  face  of  his  parishioners,  of  all 
those  who  loved  and  respected  his  predecessor,  to  bfegin  by 
making  such  a  demand.      Especially  as  it  was  well  known, 
that  the  late  Dean  had  not  saved  any  of  the  incofne  df  bis 
preferment,  but  had  disposed  of  it  amongst  his  pdrisbidners 
as  a  steward  for  the  poor.     He  had  left  his  family  in  narrow 
circumstances.      They  were  proud  of  his  virtues,  and  not 
asbaihed  of  the  consequences.      With  dignity  and  ease  they 
retrenched  their  expences  ;  and  after  having  lived  as  became 
the  family  of  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  on  quitting  the  par^- 
sonag e,  the  widow  and  her  niece  retired  to  a  small  habitation, 
suited  to  their  altered  circumstances,  and  lived  with  respect- 
able and  respected  economy.     The  charge  brought  against 
them  by  the  new  Dean  was  an  unexpected  blow.      It  was  an 
extortion,  to  which  Mrs.  Leicester  would  not  submit— coald 
not  without  injury  to  her  niece,  from  whose  fortune  the  sutri 
claimed,  if  yielded,  must  be  deducted. 

Alfred  Percy,  from  the  first  moment  of  their  distress,  frorii 
the  time  of  good  Dr.  Leicester's  death,  had  been  assiduous  in 
bis  attentions  to  Mrs.  Leicester  ;  and  by  the  most  affectionate 
letters,  and  whenever  he  could  get  away  from  London  by  his 
visits  to  her  and  to  his  Sophia,  had  proved  the  warmth  and 
constancy  of  his  attachment.  Some  months  had  now  passed, 
he  urged  his  suit,  and  besought  Sophia  no  longer  to  delay  bis 
happiness.  Mrs.  Leicester  wished,  that  her  niece  should  notf 
give  herself  a  protector  and  friend,  who  might  console  her  fbr 
the  uncle  she  nad  lost*  Jt  was  dt  this  period  the  dikipidtttum 
thdrge  was  made.  Mrs.  Leicester  laid  the  whole  statement 
before  Alfred,  declaring  that  for  his  sake,  as  well  as  for  her 
niece's,  she  was  resolute  to  defend  herself  agamfct  injustice. 
Alfred  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  believe  that  Btfckfaufet 
Falconer  had  acted  in  the  manner  represented,  tf  hh  a4  Opaci- 
ty, harshness,  and  cruelty,  so  opposite  to  his  natfrral  disposi- 
tion. Faults,  Alfred  well  knew  that  Buck  hurst  had ;  btft 
they  were  all,  he  thought,  bf  quite  a  different  sdrt.fktth  thbse 
of  Which  be  now  stood  accused.  What  wild  to  bfe  d«te  !— 
Alfred  was  extremely  averse  from  going  to  taw  tvith  a  man 
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who  was  his  relation,  for  whom  he  had  early  felt,  and  still  re- 
tained a  considerable  regard.  Yet  he  could  not  stand  by  and 
see  the  woman  he  loved  defrauded  of  nearly  half  the  small 
fortune  she  possessed*  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  employed 
as  a  professional  man,  called  upon  to  act.  He  determined, 
however,  before  he  should,  as  a  last  resource,  expose  the 
truth  and  maintain  the  right  in  a  court  of  justice,  previously 
to  try  every  means  of  conciliation  in  his  power.  To  all  his 
letters  the  new  Dean  answered  evasively  and  unsatisfactorily, 
by  referring  him  to  his  attorney,  into  whose  hanflPhe  said  he 
had  put  the  business,  and  he  knew  and  wished  nothing  more 
about  it.  The  attorney,  Solicitor  Sharpe,  was  impracticable 
— Alfred  resolved  to  see  the  Dean  himself.  Ana  this  after 
much  difficulty  he  at  length  effected.  He  found  the  Dean  and 
his  lady  tete-a-Uhe.  Their  raised  voices  suddenly  stopped 
short  as  he  entered.  The  Dean  gave  an  angry  look  at  his 
servant  as  Alfred  came  into  the  room. 

"  Your  servants,"  said  Alfred,  "  told  me,  that  you  were  not 
at  home,  but  I  told  them  that  1  knew  the  Dean  would  be  at 
home  to  an  old  friend."  a  You  are  very  good,  (said  Buck- 
hurst) — you  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour,"  said  the  Dean. 

Two  different  manners  appeared  in  the  same  person  :  one 
natural — belonging  to  his  former ;  the  other  assumed,  proper, 
as  he  thought,  for  his  present  self— or  rather  for  his  present 
situation. 

"  Won't  you  be  seated  ?  .  .  .  I  hope  all  our  friends  .  . ." 
Mrs.  Buckhurst,  or  as  she  was  called,  Mrs.  Dean  Falconer, 
made  divers  motions,  with  a  very  ugly  chin,  and  stood  as  if 
she  thought  there  ought  to  be  an  introduction.  The  Dean 
knew  it,  but  being  ashamed  to  introduce  her,  determined 
against  it.  Alfred  stood  politely  in  suspension,  watting  their 
mutual  pleasure.  "  Won't  you  sit  down,  Sir  ?"  repeated  the 
Dean.  Down  plumped  Mrs.  Falconer  directly,  and  taking 
out  her  spectacles,  as  if  to  shame  her  husband,  by  heighten- 
ing the  contrast  of  youth  and  age,  deliberately  put  them  on  ; 
then  drawing  her  table  nearer,  settled  herself  to  her  work. 

Alfred,  who  saw  it  to  be  necessary,  determined  to  use  his 
best  address  to  conciliate  the  lady.  u  Mr.  Dean,  you  have 
never  yet  done  me  the  honour  to  introduce  me  to  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner." 

"  I  thought ...  I  thought  we  bad  met  before  . . .  since—— 
Mrs.  Falconer — Mr.  Alfred  Percy."  The  lady  took  off  her 
spectacles,  smiled,  and  adjusted  herself,  evidently  with  an  in- 
tention to  be  more  agreeable.  Alfred  sat  down  by  her  work- 
table,  directed  his  conversation  to  her,  and  soon  talked,  or 
rather,  induced  her  to  talk  herself  into  fine  humour.  Pre- 
sently she  retired  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  u  hoped  Mr.  Alfred 
56 
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Percy  bad  no  intention  of  running  away — she  bad  a  well-aired 
bed  to  offer  him."  The  Dean,  though  he  cordially  hated  bis 
lady,  was  glad  for  his  own  sake,  to  be  relieved  from  her  fits  of 
crossness  ;  and  was  pleased  by  Alfred's  paying  attention  to 
her,  as  this  was  a  sort  of  respect  to  himself,  and  what  be  sel- 
dom met  with  from  those  young  men  who  had  been  bis  com- 
panions before  his  marriage.  They  usually  treated  bis  lady 
with  a  neglect  or  ridicule  which  reflected  certainly  upon  her 
husband. 

Alfred  njter  ret  had  touched  upon  his  business,  and  Buck- 
burst  began  to  think  this  was  merely  a  friendly  visit.  Upon 
Alfred's  observing  some  alteration  wbkb  bad  been  lately 
made  in  the  room  in  which  they  were  silting,  the  Dean  took 
him  to  see  other  improvements  in  the  house  ;  in  pointing  out 
these,  and  all  the  conveniences  and  elegances  about  the  Par- 
sonage, Buckhurst  totally  forgot  the  dilapidation  suit ;  and 
every  thing  he  showed  and  said  tended  unawares  to  prove, 
that  the  house  was  in  the  most  perfect  repair,  and  best  condi- 
tion possible.  Gradually,  whatever  solemnity,  and  beneficed 
pomp,  there  had  at  first  appeared  in  the  Dean's  manner,  wore 
off,  or  was  laid  aside ;  and,  except  bis  being  somewhat  more 
corpulent  and  rubicund  than  in  early  years,  he  appeared  like 
the  original  Buckhurst.  His  gaiety  of  heart,  indeed,  was 
gone,  but  some  sparkles  of  bis  former  spirits  remained. 

44  Here,"  said  he,  showing  Alfred  into  bis  study,  u  Here, 
as  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Blank  said,  when  be  showed  us  his 
study,  '  Here  is  where  I  read  all  day  long — quite  snug— and 
nobody's  a  bit  the  wiser  for  it.'  " 

The  Dean  seated  himself  in  his  comfortable  arm-chair. 

"  Try  that  chair,  Alfred,  excellent  for  sleeping  in  at  one's 
ease* 

"  To  re*  tke  ewhlon  Md  toft  Don  larte." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Alfred,  u  often  have  1  sat  in  this  chair  with 
my  excellent  friend  Dr.  Leicester  !" 

The  new  Dean's  countenance  suddenly  changed— but  en- 
deavouring to  pass  it  off  with  a  jest,  he  said,  u  Ay,  poor  good 
old  Leicester,  he  sleeps  for  ever— that's  one  comfort — to  me 
— if  not  to  you."  But  perceiving  that  Alfred  continued  to 
look  serious,  the  Dean  added  some  more  proper  reflections  in 
a  tone  ofsecclesiastical  sentiment,  and  with  a  sigh  of  decorum ; 
then  rose,  for  he  smelt  that  the  dilapidation  suit  was  coming. 

44  Would  not  you  like,  Mr.  Percy,  to  wash  your  hands  be- 
fore dinner  P  u  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Dean,  I  must  detain  you 
a  moment  to  speak  to  you  on  business." 

Black  as  Erebus  grew  the  face  of  the  Dean — he  had  no  re- 
source but  to  listen,  for  he  knew  it  would  come  after  dinner, 
if  it  did  not  come  now  ;  and  it  was  as  well  to  have  it  alone  in 
the  study,  where  nobody  might  be  a  bit  the  wiser. 
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When  Alfred  bad  stated  the  whole  of  what  he  had  to  say, 
which  he  did  in  as  few,  and  strong  words  as  possible,  appeal- 
ing to  the  justice  and  feelings  of  Buckhurst— to  the  fears, 
which  the  Dean  roust  have  of  being  exposed,  ancTultimalely 
defeated  in  a  court  of  justice—"  Mrs.  Leicester,"— concluded 
he—"  is  determined  to  maintain  the  suit,  and  has  employed 
me  to  carry  it  on  for  her."      "  I  should  very  little  have  ex* 

Sected,"  said  the  Dean,  u  that  Mr.  Alfred  Percy  would  have 
een  employed  in  such  a  way  against  me." 

"  Still  less  should  1  have  expected,  that  1  could  be  called 
upon  in  such  a  way  against  you," — replied  Alfred — "  No  one 
can  feel  it  more  than  I  do.  The  object  of  my  present  visit 
is,  to  try  whether  some  accommodation  may  not  be  made, 
which  will  relieve  us  both  from  the  necessity  of  going  to  law, 
and  may  prevent  me  from  being  driven  to  the  performance  of 
this  most  painful  professional  duty." 

u  Duty  !  professional  duty  !"  repeated  Buckhurst—"  as  if 
I  did  not  understand  all  those  cloak-word*,  and  know  how  easy 
it  is  to  put  them  on  and  off  at  pleasure  !" 

u  To  some  it  may  be,  but  not  to  me,"  said  Alfred  calmly. 

Anger  started  into  Buck  hurst's  countenance — but  conscious 
bow  inefficacious  it  would  be,  and  how  completely  he  had  laid 
himself  open — the  Dean  answered,  "  You  are  the  best  judge, 
Sir.  But  I  trust— though  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  the 
honour  of  lawyers — I  trust  a»  a  gentleman,  you  will  not  take 
advantage  against  me  in  this  suit,  of  any  thing  my  openness 
has  shown  you  about  the  Parsonage."  u  You  trust  rightly, 
Mr.  Dean,"— replied  Alfred,  in  his  turn,  with  a  look  not  of 
anger,  but  of  proud  indignation—"  You  trust  rightly,  Mr. 
Dean,  and  as  ^  should  have  expected,  that  one  who  has  had 
opportunities  of  knowing  me  so  well  ought  to  trust." 

"That's  a  clear  answer,"  said  Buckhuist— **  But  how 
could  I  tell  ?— so  much  jockeying  goes  on  in  every  profession 
—how  could  I  tell,  that  a  lawyer  would  be  more  conscientious 
than  another  man  ?— But  now  yon  assure  me  of  it— I  take  it 
upon  your  word,  and  believe  it  in  your  case.  About  the  ac- 
commodation— accommodation  means  money,  does  not  it  ?— 
frankly  1  have  not  a  shilling.  But  Mm.  Falconer  is  all  accom- 
modation.    Try  what  you  can  do  with  her— and  by  the  way 

m  began,  I  should  hope  y  oil  would  do  a  great  deal,"— added 

,  laughing. 

Alfred  would  not  undertake  to  speak  to  Ms*  lady,  unless  the 
Dean  would,  in  the  first  instance,  make  some  sacrifice.  He 
represented  that  he  wa»  not  asking  for  money,  but  for  a  relfiH 

Suishment  of  a  claim,  which  he  apprehended  not  to  be  justly 
ue  -"  And  the  only  use  I  shall  ever  make  of  what  you  have 
shown  me  here,  is  to  press  upon  your  f*  lings,  a*  I  do  at  this 
moment,  the  perception  and  conviction  of  the  injustice  of  that 


ne< 
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claim,  which  I  am  persuaded  your  lawyers  only  instigated, 
and  that  you  will  abandon."  Buckhurst  begged  him  not  to 
be  persuaded  of  any  such  thing.  The  instigatiompf  an  attor- 
ney, be  laughing  said,  was  not  in  law  counted  the  instigation 
of  the  devil — at  law  no  man  talked  of  feelings.  In  matters 
of  property  judges  did  not  understand  them,  whatever  figure 
they  might  make  with  a  jury  in  criminal  cases— with  an  elo- 
quent advocate's  hand  on  his  breast. 

Alfred  let  Buckhurst  go  on  with  his  vain  wit  and  gay  rhet- 
oric, till  he  had  nothing  more  to  say,  knowing  that  he  was 
hiding  consciousness  of  unhandsome  conduct.  Sticking  firm- 
ly to  his  point,  Alfred  showed  that  his  client,  though  gentle, 
was  resolved,  and  that,  without  Buckhurst  yielded,  law  must 
take  its  course — that  though  he  should  never  give  any  bint, 
the  premises  must  be  inspected,  and  disgrace  and  defeat  must 
follow. 

Forced  to  he  serious,  fretted  and  hurried,  for  the  half  hour 
bell  before  dinner  had  now  rung,  and  the  Dean's  stomach  be* 
gan  to  know  canonical  hours,  he  exclaimed,  tt  The  upshot  of 
the  whole  business  is,  that  Mr.  Alfred  Percy  is  in  love,  I  un- 
derstand, with  Miss  Sophia  Leicester,and  this  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  which  he  pushes  me  to  the  bare  wall  to  relinquish,  is 
eventually  as  part  of  her  fortune  to  become  his.  Would  it 
not  have  been  as  fair  to  have  stated  this  at  once  ?" 

"  No —because  it  would  not  have  been  the  truth." 

"  No  ! — You  won't  deny  that  you  are  in  love  with  Miss 
Leicester  f" 

44  I  am  as  much  in  love  as  man  can  be,  with  Miss  Leicester, 
— but  her  fortune  is  nothing  to  me,  for  1  shall  never  touch  it." 

44  Never  touch  it — Docs  the  aunt — the  widow — the  cunning 
widow,  refuse  consent  ?" 

"  Far  from  it,  the  aunt  is  all  the  aunt  of  Miss  Leicester 
should  be — all  the  widow  of  Dr.  Leicester  ought  to  be.  But 
her  circumstances  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  .  .  • 
by  the  liberality  of  a  friend,  who  lends  me  a  house,  rent  free, 
and  by  the  resources  of  my  profession,  1  am  able,  better  able 
than  Mrs.  Leicester  is,  to  spare  fifteen  hundred  pounds — there- 
fore, in  the  recovery  of  this  money  I  have  no  personal  inter- 
est at  present.     1  shall  never  receive  it  from  her." 

a  Noble  !  Noble  !— just  what   I  could  have  done  myself— 

once — what  a  contrast ! "     Buckhurst  laid  his  head  down 

upon  his  arms  flat  on  the  table,  and  remained  for  some  mo- 
ments silent Then,  starting  upright,    u  HI  never  claim  a 

penny  from  her Pll  give  it  all  up  to  you  ! 1  will  if  I 

sell  mv  band  for  it,  by  Jove." 

44  On  !  what  has  your  father  to  answer  for,  who  forced  you 
into  the  church  !"  thought  Alfred.  "  My  dear  Buckhurst,1? 
said  he,  "  my  dear  Dean  .  .  ." 
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u  Call  me  Buckhurst,  if  you  love  me." 

"  1  do  love  you,  it  is  impossible  to  help  it,  in  spite  of " 

"  All  my  jj^its — Say  it  out — Say  itouU in  spite  of  your 

conscience,"  added  Buckhurst,  trying  to  laugh.  "  Mot  in 
spite  of  my  conscience,  but  in  favour  of  yours,"  said  Alfred, 
"  against  whose  better  dictates  you  have  been  compelled  all 
your  life  to  act."  "  I  have  so,  but  that's  over. What  re- 
mains to  be  done  at  present  ?  1  am  in  real  distress  for  five 
hundred  pounds.  Apropos  to  your  being  engaged  in  this  di- 
lapidation suit,  you   can  speak   to   Mrs.   Falconer  about  it. 

Tell  her  1  have  given  up  the  thing  : And  see  what  she 

will  do." 

Alfred  promised  he  would  speak  to  Mrs.  Falconer.  "  And, 
Alfred,  when  you  see  your  sister  Caroline,  tell  her  that  1  am 
not   in   one  sense  such   a   wretch    •  •  •  quite,  as  •  •  •  she 

thinks  me. But  tell  her  that  I  am  yet  a  greater  wretch 

•  •  •  infinitely  more  miserable  than  she,  1  hope,  can  conceive 

beyond  redemption — beyond  endurance  miserable." 

He  turned  away  hastily  in  an  agony  of  mind.  Alfred  shut 
the  door  and  escaped,  scarcely  able  to  bear  his  own  emotion. 

When  they  met  at  dinner,  Mrs.  Dean  Falconer  was  an  al- 
tered person — her  unseemly  morning  costume  and  well-worn 
shawl  being  cast  aside,  she  appeared  in  bloom-coloured  gossa- 
mer gauze,  and  primrose  ribbons,  a  would-be-young  lady. 
Nothing  of  that  curmudgeon  look,  or  old  fairy  cast  of  face 
and  figure,  to  which  he  had  that  morning  been  introduced, 
but  in  their  place  smiles,  and  all  the  false  brilliancy  which 
rouge  can  give  to  the  eyes,  proclaimed  a  determination  to  be 
charming.  The  Dean  was  silent,  and  scarcely  eat  any  thing ; 
though  the  dinner  was  excellent,  for  his  lady  was  skilled  in 
the  culinary  department,  and  in  favour  of  Alfred  had  made 
a  more  hospitable  display  than  she  usually  condescended  to 
make  for  her  husband's  friends.  There  were  no  other  guests, 
except  a  young  lady,  companion  to  Mrs.  Falconer.  Alfred 
was  as  agreeable  and  entertaining  as  circumstances  permit- 
ted ;  and  Mrs.  Buckhurst  Falconer,  as  soon  as  she  got  out  of 
the  dining-room,  even  before  she  reached  the  drawing-room, 
pronounced  him  to  be  a  most  polite  and  accomplished  young 
man ;  very  different  indeed  from  the  common  run,  or  the  usual 
style  of  Mr.  Dean  Falconer's  dashing  bachelor  beaux,  who  in 
her  opinion  were  little  better  than  brute  bears. 

At  coffee,  when  the  gentlemen  joined  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing-room,  as  Alfred  was  standing  beside  Mrs.  Falconer, 
meditating  how  and  when  to  speak  of  the  object  of  his  visit, 
she  cleared  the  ground  by  choosing  a  topic  of  conversation, 
which  at  last  fairly  drove  her  husband  out  of  the  room.  She 
judiciously,  maliciously,  or  accidentally,  began  to  talk  of  the 
proposal  which  she  had  heard  a  near  relation  of  hers  had  not 
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long  since  made  to  a  near  relation  of  Mr.  Alfred  Percy** — 
Mr.  Clay  of  Clay  Hall,  ber  nephew,  had  proposed  for  Mr. 
Alfred's  sister,  Miss  Caroline  Percy. She  *as  really  sor- 
ry the  match  was  not  to  take  place,  for  she  had  heard  a  very 
high  character  of  the  young  lady  in  every  way,  and  ber 
nephew  was  rich  enough  to  ao  without  fortune— Not  but  what 
that  would  be  very  acceptable  to  all  men — especially  young 
men,  who  are  now  mostly  all  for  money  instead  of  all  for  love 
Except  in  the  case  of  very  first-rate  extraordinary  beau- 
ty, which  therefore  making  a  woman  a  prey  just  as  much  one 
as  the  other,  might  be  deemed  a  misfortune  as  great,  though 
hardly  <juiu^  Mrs.  Buckhurst  said,  as  she  had  found  a  great 
fortune  in  her  own  particular  case.  The  involution  of  mean- 
ing in  these  sentences  rendering  it  not  easy  to  be  comprehen- 
ded, the  Dean  stood  it  pretty  well,  only  stirring  his  coffee, 
and  observing  that  it  was  cold  ;  but  when  his  lady  went  on 
to  a  string  of  interrogatories  about  Miss  Caroline  Percy— on 
the  colour  of  her  eyes  and  hair — size  of  her  mouth  and  nose 
— requiring  in  short  a  complete  full  length  portrait  of  the 
young  lady,  poor  Buckhurst  set  down  his  cup,  and  pleading 
business  in  his  study,  left  the  field  open  to  Alfred. 

44  Nearsighted  glasses  !  Do  you  never  use  them,  Mr.  Per- 
cy f1  said  Mrs.  Dean  Falconer,  as  she  thought  Alfred's  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  spectacles,  which  lay  on  the  table. 

44  No  !  he  never  used  them  he  thanked  her,  he  was  rather 
far-sighted  than  short-sighted."  She  internally  commended 
his  politeness  in  not  taking  them  up  to  verify  her  assertion, 
and  put  them  into  her  pocket  to  avoid  all  future  danger. 

He  saw  it  was  a  favourable  moment,  and  entered  at  once 
into  this  business — beginning  by  observing,  that  the  Dean  was 
much  out  of  spirits. The  moment  money  was  touched  up- 
on, the  curmudgeon  look  returned  upon  the  lady  ;  and  for 
some  time  Alfred  had  great  difficulty  in  making  himself  heard : 
she  poured  forth  such  complaints  "  against  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  Dean,  with  lists  of  the  debts  she  had  paid,  the 
sums  she  had  given,  and  the  vow  she  had  made  never  to  go 
beyond  the  weekly  allowance  she  had  at  the  last  settle- 
ment agreed  to  give  her  husband."  Alfred  pleaded 
strongly  the  expense  of  law,  and  the  certainty  in  his  opin- 
ion, of  ultimate  defeat,  with  the  being  obliged  to  pay  all  the 
costs,  which  would  fall  upon  the  Dean.  The  Dean  was  will- 
ing to  withdraw  his  claim — he  had  promised  to  do  so,  in  the 
most  handsome  manner,  and  therefore  Alfred  said,  he  felt  par- 
ticularly anxious,  that  he  should  not  be  distressed  for  five 
hundred  pounds,  a  sum  for  which  be  knew  Mr.  Falconer  was 
immediately  pressed He  appealed  to  Mrs.  Falconer^  gen- 
erosity. He  had  been  desired  by  the  Dean  to  speak  to  her 
on  this  subject,  otherwise  he  should  not  have  presumed — and 
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it  was  as  a  professional  man,  and  a  near  relation,  that  he  now 
took  the  liberty  : — This  was  the  first  transaction  he  had  ever 
had  with  her,  and  he  hoped  he  should  leave  the  vicarage  im- 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  ner  generosity,  and  enabled  to  do  her 
justice  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  did  not  know  her. 

"  That  was  very  little  to  her,"  she  bluntly  said — "  She 
acted  only  up  to  her  own  notions — She  lived  only  for  herself.* 

44  And  for  her  husband.  Love,"  Alfred  Percy  said,  tt  he 
was  assured  was  superior  to  money  in  her  opinion.  And  af- 
ter all,  my  dear  Madam,  you  set  me  the  example  of  frank- 
ness, and  permit  me  to  speak  to  you  without  reserve.  What 
can  you,  who  have  no  reason,  you  say,  to  be  pleased  with 
either  of  your  nephews,  do  better  with  your  money,  than 
spend  it  while  you  live,  and  for  yourself,  in  securing  happiness 
in  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  a  husband,  who,  generous 
himself,  will  be  peculiarly  touched  and  attached  by  gen* 
erosity." 

The  words,  /eve,  generosity  generous,  sounded  upon  the 
lady's  ear,  and  she  was  unwilling  to  lose  that  high  opinion 
which  she  imagined  Alfred  entertained  of  her  sentiments  and 
character.  Besides,  she  was  conscious,  that  he  was  in  fact 
nearer  the  truth,  than  all  the  world  would  have  believed. 
Avaricious  in  trifles,  and  parsimonious  in  those  every-day  hab- 
its, which  brand  the  reputation  immediately  with  the  fault  of 
avarice,  this  woman  was  one  of  those  misers  who  can  be  gen- 
erous by  fits  and  starts,  and  who  have  been  known  to  give 
hundreds  of  pounds,  but  never  without  reluctance  would  part 
with  a  shilling.  She  presented  the  Dean,  her  husband,  with 
an  order  on  her  banker  for  the  money  he  wanted,  and  Alfred 
had  the  pleasure  of  leaving  his  unhappy  friend  better,  at  least 
than  he  found  him.  He  rejoiced  in  having  compromised  this 
business  so  successfully,  ana  in  thus  having  prevented  the  liti- 
gation, ill  will,  and  disgraceful  circumstances,  which,  without 
his  interference^must  have  ensued. 

The  gratitude  of  Mrs.  Leicester  and  her  niece  was  delight* 
ful.  How  much  more  gratifying  this  success,  than  any  pro- 
fessional victory  unmixed  with  feelings  of  benevolence  and 
affection  ! — The  aunt  urged  him  to  accept  what  he  had  been 
the  means  of  saving,  as  part  of  her  niece's  fortune,  but  this 
he  absolutely  refused,  and  satisfied  Mrs.  Leicester's  delicacy, 
by  explaining,  that  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  now  yield  to 
her  entreaties,  as  he  had  actually  obtained  the  money  from 
poor  Buckhurst's  generous  repentance,  upon  the  express  faith, 
that  be  had  no  private  interest  in  the  accommodation. 

"  You  would  not,"  said  Alfred,  "  bring  me  under  the  act 
against  raising  money  upon  false  pretences  ?" 

What  Alfred  lost  in  money  he  gained  in  love.  His  So- 
phia's eyes  beamed  upon  him  with  delight.    The  day  was  fix* 
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ed  for  their  marriage,  and  at  Alfred's  suggestion,  Mrs.  Leice- 
ster consented,  painful  as  it  was,  in  some  respects,  to  her  feel- 
ings, that  they  should  be  married  by  the  Dean  in  the  parish 
church. 

Alfred  brought  his  bride  to  town,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
established  in  their  own  bouse,  or  rather  in  that  house  which 
Mr.  Gresham*  insisted  upon  their  calling  their  own,  Lady  Jane 
Granville  was  the  first  person  to  offer  her  congratulations — 
congratulations  very  different  from  those  unmeaning  compli- 
ments, which,  in  the  fashionable  world,  her  Ladyship  had  so 
often  heard  upon  similar  occasions.     Alfred  begged  his  sister 
Caroline  from  Lady  Jane,  as  he  had  already  obtained  his 
father's  and  mother's  consent.     Lady  Jane  was  really  fond  of 
Caroline's  company,  and  had  forgiven  her,  as  well  as  she 
could  ;   yet  her  Ladyship  bad  no  longer  a  hope  of  being  of 
use  to  her,  and  felt  that  even  if  any  other  offer  were  to  occur, 
and — none  such  as  had  been  made  could  ever  more   be  ex- 
pected— it  would  lead  only  to  fresh  disappointment  and  alter- 
cation ;    therefore  she,  with  the  less  reluctance,  relinquished 
Caroline  altogether. 

Caroline's  new  sister  had  been,  from  the  time  they  were  . 
first  acquainted,  her  chosen  friend,  and  she  rejoiced  in  seeing 
all  her  hopes  for  her  brother's  happiness  accomplished  by 
this  marriage.  He  bad  long  looked  forward  to  this  time,  when 
he  could  have  the  comforts  of  a  home,  and  the  pleasures  of 
domestic  society,  to  solace  him  in  the  midst  of  his  profession- 
al labours.  His  Sophia  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  make 
his  home  agreeable :  She  had  those  habits  of  independent  oc- 
cupation, which  are  essential  to  the  wife  of  a  professional 
man,  who  must  have  many  hours  to  spend  alone,  or  to  pass  at 
least  without  the  company  of  her  husband.  She  had  also 
that  cheerfulness  of  temper,  readiness  to  converse,  or  to  be  si- 
lent, which  are  necessary  to  a  man  whose  mind  is  alternately 
engrossed  with  serious  business,  and  in  want  of  relaxation  af- 
ter tiresome  exertion.  On  his  return  home  every  evening,  he 
was  sure  to  find  a  smiling  wife,  a  sympathizing  friend,  a  cheer- 
ful fireside.  Sophia  had  musical  talents,  her  husband  was 
fond  of  music.  She  did  not  lay  aside  the  accomplishments 
which  had  charmed  the  lover,  but  made  use  of  them  to  please 
and  attach  him  she  had  chosen  as  her  companion  for  life. 
Her  voice,  her  harp,  her  utmost  skill,  were  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment for  her  husband  ;  and  she  found  far  more  delight  in  de- 
voting her  talents  to  him,  than  she  had  ever  felt  in  exhibiting 
them  to  admiring,  but  perhaps  indifferent  auditors.  This  was 
the  domestic  use  of  accomplishments  which  Caroline  loved, 
to  which  she  had  always  been  accustomed  ;  and  in  joining  in 
her  new  sister's  occupations  and  endeavours  to  make  Alfred's 
evenings  pass  pleasantly,  she  felt  at  once  as  much  at  home,  as 
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if  she  had  been  in  the  country — for  the  mind  is  its  own  place, 
and  domestic  happiness  may  be  naturalized  in  a  capital  city* 

At  her  brother's  bouse,  Caroline  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing a  society  that  was  new  to  her,  that  of  the  professional 
men  of  the  first  eminence,  both  in  law  and  medicine,  the  men 
of  science,  and  of  literature,  with  whom  Alfred  and  Erasmus 
had  been  for  years  assiduously  cultivating  acquaintance. 
They  were  now  happy  to  meet  at  Alfred's  house,  for  they 
liked  and  esteemed  him,  and  they  found  his  wife  and  sister 
sensible,  well  informed  women,  to  whom  their  conversation 
was  of  real  amusement  and  instruction  ;  and  who,  in  return, 
knew  bow  to  make  them  feel  at  ease  in  their  society,  and  to 
enliven  their  leisure  hours  by  female  sprightliness  and  ele- 
gance. Caroline  now  saw  the  literary  and  scientific  world  to 
the  best  advantage.  Not  the  amateurs,  or  the  mere  show  peo- 
ple, but  those  who,  really  excelling  and  feeling  their  own  su- 
periority, had  too  much  pride,  and  too  little  time  to  waste  up- 
on idle  flattery,  or  what  to  them  were  stupid,  uninteresting 
parties.  Those  who  refused  to  go  to  Lady  Spilsbury's,  or  to 
Lady  Angelica  Headingbam's,  or  who  were  seen  there,  per- 
haps, once  or  twice  in  a  season  as  a  great  favour  and  honour, 
would  call  three  or  four  evenings  every  week  at  Alfred's,  and 
spend  there  as  much  time  as  their  business  would  permit. 

Thus  Caroline  found  herself  at  once  in  the  midst  of  every 
thing  literary  and  scientific,  by  means  of  her  two  brothers 
and  their  friends.  The  first  news,  the  first  hints  of  discove- 
ries, inventions,  and  literary  projects,  she  heard  from  time  to 
time  discussed.  Those  men  of  talents,  who  she  had  heard 
were  to  be  seen  at  conversaziones,  or  of  whom  she  had  had  a 
glimpse  in  fine  society,  now  appeared  in  a  new  point  of  view, 
and  to  the  best  advantage  ;  without  those  pretensions  and  ri- 
valsbips,  with  which  they  sometimes  are  afflicted  in  public  ; 
or  those  affectations  and  singularities,  which  they  often  are 
supposed  to  assume,  to  obtain  notoriety  among  persons  infe- 
rior to  them  in  intellect,  and  superior  in  fashion.— Instead 
of  playing,  as  they  sometimes  did,  a  false  game  to  amuse  the 
multitude,  tbey  were  obliged  now  to  exert  their  real  skill,  aud 
play  fair  with  one  another. 

Sir  James  Harrington  tells  us,  that  in  his  days  the  cour- 
tiers, who  played  at  divers  games  in  public,  had  a  way  of  ex- 
citing the  admiration  and  amazement  of  the  commoner  sort  of 
spectators,  by  producing  heaps  of  golden  counters,  and  seem- 
ing to  stake  immense  sums,  when  all  the  time  they  had  pre- 
viously agreed  among  one  another,  that  each  guinea  should 
stand  for  a  shilling,  or  each  hundred  guineas  for  one.  So 
that  in  fact,  two  modes  of  calculation  were  used  for  the  initia- 
ted and  uninitiated  ;  and  this  exoteric  practice  goes  on  con- 
57 
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tinually  to  this  hour  among  literary  performers  in  the  intellect- 
ual, as  well  as  among  courtiers  in  the  fashionable  world. 

All  this,  from  the  conversation  which  she  now  heard  be- 
hind the  scenes,  Caroline  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  ;  and 
she  was  much  edified  and  amused.  Besides  the  pleasure  of 
studying  celebrated  characters,  and  persons  of  eminent  merit, 
at  their  ease  and  at  her  own,  Caroline  had  now  opportunities 
of  seeing  most  of  those  objects  of  rational  curiosity,  which 
with  Lady  Jane  Granville  had  been  prohibited  as — mauvais 
ton*  With  men  of  sense  she  found  it  was  not  mauvais  ton  to 
use  her  eves  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  or  entertainment. 

When  her  brothers  were  too  much  engaged  to  go  with  her 
any  where  she  wished,  some  of  their  friends  were  generally 
ready  to  attend  her.  With  Mrs.  Alfred  Percy  she  saw  every 
thing  in  the  best  manner  ;  in  the  company  of  well  informed 
guides,  who  were  able  to  point  out  what  was  essential  to  be 
observed  ;  ready  to  explain,  and  to  illustrate  ;  to  procure  for 
them  all  those  privileges  and  advantages  as  spectators,  which 
common  gazers  are  denied,  but  which  liberal  and  enlightened 
men  are  ever,  not  onljr  ready  to  allow,  but  eager  to  procure 
for  intelligent  unassuming  females. 

Among  the  gentlemen  of  learning,  talents,  and  eminence  in 
Alfred's  own  profession,  whom  Caroline  had  the  honour  of 
seeing  at  her  brother's,  were  Mr.  Friend,  the  friend  of  his 
early  years  at  the  bar  ;   and  that  great  luminary,  who  in  a 

higher  orbit  had  cheered  and  guided  him  in  his  ascent. It 

was  heartfelt  pleasure  to  Caroline,  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  her  brother  was  considered  and  treated  by  his  inferi- 
ors, equals,  and  superiors  in  his  profession — for  each,  in  bis 
different  way,  gave  testimony  to  Alfred's  talents,  candour,  or 
generosity.  It  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  see  him  distin- 
guished, not  only  by  the  approbation,  but  something  more,  by 
the  regard  of  such  a  man  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  was 
impossible  for  a  woman  like  Caroline,  not  to  be  struck  with 
his  superiority  of  intellect,  good  breeding,  and  character ; 
and  equally  impossible  that  ner  merit,  even  had  it  not  been 
recommended  by  so  much  beauty,  should  escape  his  penetra- 
tion and  benevolence.  He  saw  the  genuine  affection  she 
bore  her  brother,  and  was  pleased  to  gratify  her  by  the 
praises  of  Alfred.  The  Chief  Justice  was  in  a  station,  and 
of  an  age,  where  praise  can  be  conferred  without  improprie- 
ty, and  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  delicacy  or  pride.  He 
knew  how  to  praise — a  difficult  art,  but  he  excelled  in  it.  As 
Caroline  once,  in  speaking  of  him,  said,  "  Common  compli- 
ments, compared  to  praise  from  him,  are  as  common  coin 
compared  to  a  medal  struck  and  appropriated  for  the  occa- 
sion." 
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About  this  time  Mr.  Temple  cane  to  tell  his  friends,  that  a 
sJjyip  was  actually  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  carry  him  on 
his  intended  embassy  ;  that  Mr.  Shaw  had  recovered  ;  that 
Cunningham  Falconer  had  no  more  excuses  or  pretences  for 
delay  ;  despatches,  the  last  Lord  Oldborongh  said  he  should 
ever  receive  from  him  as  envoy,  had  now  arrived,  and  Tem- 
ple was  to  set  out  immediately.  So  far  for  his  own  business  ; 
when  he  had  finished  this,  he  took  Alfred  aside,  and  told  him, 
that  with  the  despatches  from  Germany,  Lord  Oldborough  had 
received  a  letter  from  Count  A  ken  berg,  giving  an  account  of 
alarming  revolutionary  symptoms,  which  had  appeared  in  the 
capital,  and  in  the  provinces,  in  the  dominions  of  his  sover- 
eign.  Lord  Oldborough  had  shown  Mr.  Temple  what  re- 
lated to  public  affairs,  but  had  not  put  the  whole  letter  into 
his  hands.  All  that  Mr.  Temple  could  judge  from  what  he 
read  was,  that  the  Count's  mind  was  most  seriously  occupied 
with  the  dangerous  state  of  public  affairs  in  his  country — "  I 
should  have  thought,"  added  Mr.  Temple,  "  that  the  whole 
of  this  communication  was  entirely  of  a  political  nature,  but 
that  in  the  last  page  which  Lord  Oldborough  put  into  my 
hand,  the  catch  words  at  the  bottom  were  Countess  Christinas 

Alfred  observed,  "  that,  without  the  aid  of  Rosamond's  im- 
agination to  supply  something  more,  nothing  could  be  made 
of  this.  However,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  have  had  direct 
news  of  Count  Altenberg." 

The  next  dav  Mr.  Temple  came  for  Alfred. Lord  Old 

borough  desired  to  see  him.  u  Whatever  his  business  may 
be,  1  am  sure  it  is  important  and  interesting,"  said  Mr.  Tem- 
ple ;  "  by  this  time  1  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Lord 
Oldborough,  1  know  the  signs  of  his  suppressed  emotion,  and 
I  have  seldom  seen  him  put  such  force  upon  himself  to  ap- 
pear calm,  and  to  do  the  business  of  the  day,  before  he  should 
yield  his  mind  to  what  pressed  on  his  secret  thoughts.  In  my 
opinion  you  will  now  hear  more,  and  all  that  can  be  heara, 
about  Count  Altenberg." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


Lord  Oldborough  was  engaged  with  some  gentlemen  from 
the  city  about  a  loan  when  Alfred  arrived.  His  Lordship's 
attention  was  given  entirely  to  the  business.  By  the  length 
of  time  which  the  negociators  staid,  they  tried  Alfred's  pa- 
tience, but  the  minister  sat  with  immoveable  composure,  till 
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they  knew  their  own  minds,  and  till  they  departed.—— Then, 
the  loan  at  once  dismissed  from  his  thoughts,  he  was  ready 
for  Alfred. "  Vou  have  married,  I  think,  Mr.  Alfred  Per- 
cy, since  1  saw  you  last— 1  congratulate  you." 

His  Lordship  was  not  in  the  habit  of  noticing  such  com- 
mon events ;  Alfred  was  surprised  and  obliged  by  the  interest 
in  private  affairs,  which  this  congratulation  denoted. 

44  1  congratulate  you,  Sir,  because  1  understand  you  have 
married  a  woman  ot  sense.  To  marry  a  fool — to  form — or 
to  have  any  connexion  with  a  fool,19  continued  his  Lordship, 
bis  countenance  changing  remarkably  as  he  spoke-r-44  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  greatest  evil,  the  greatest  curse  that  can  be  in- 
flicted on  a  man  of  sense." 

He  walked  across  the  room  with  long,  firm,  indignant 
strides — then  stopping  short,  he  exclaimed,  u  Ltttrts  dt  cachet! 
—Dangerous  instruments  in  bad  hands  !  .  . .    As  what  are 

not  ?- But  one  good  purpose  they  answered — They  put  it 

in  the  power  of  the  head  of  every  noble  house  to  disown,  and 
to  deprive  of  the  liberty  to  disgrace  his  family,  any  member 
who  should  manifest  the  will  to  commit  desperate  crime,  or 
desperate  folly."  Alfred  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  join 
in  praise  even  of  this  use  of  a  kttre  dt  cachet,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  a  proper  time  to  argue  the  point,  as  he  saw  Lord  Old- 
borough  was  under  the  influence  of  some  strong  passion. 
Alfred  waited  in  silence  till  be  should  explain  himself  further. 

His  Lordship  unlocked  a  desk,  and  produced  a  letter. 

u  Pray,  Mr.  Percy  •  •  .  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  have  you  heard 
any  thing  lately  of  the  Marchioness  of  Twickenham  ?" 

44  No,  my  Lord — "  Alfred,  at  this  instant,  recollected  the 
whisper  which  be  bad  once  heard  at  chapel,  and  he  added — 
44  Not  of  late,  my  Lord."  "  There,"  said  Lord  Oldborougb, 
putting  a  letter  into  Alfred's  hands — *  There  is  the  sum  of 
what  1  have  heard."  The  letter  was  from  the  Duke  of  Green- 
wich, informing  Lord  Oldborough,  that  an  unfortunate  discove- 
ry had  been  made  of  an  affair  between  the  Marchioness  of 
Twickenham  and  a  certain  Captain  Bellamy,  which  rendered 
an  immediate  separation  necessary. 

44  So  !"  thought  Alfred,  u  my  brother  Godfrey  had  a  fine 
escape  of  this  fair  lady."  4t  I  have  seen  her  once  since  I  re- 
ceived that  letter,  and  1  never  will  see  her  again,"  said  Lord 
Oldborough — 44  that's  past — all  that  concerns  her  is  past  and 
irremediable — Now  as  to  the  future,  and  to  what  concerns 

myself.      I  have  been  informed how  truly  I  cannot  say 

that  some  time  ago  a  rumour,  a  suspicion  of  this  intrigue, 

was  whispered  in  what  they  call  the  fashionable  world." 

44 1  believe  that  your  Lordship  has  been  truly  informed," 
said  Alfred — And  he  then  mentioned  the  whisper  he  had 
heard  at  the  chapel. 
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a  Ha  ! — Further,  it  has  been  asserted  to  me,  that  a  hint 
was  given  to  the  Marquis  of  Twickenham,  of  the  danger  of 
suffering  that . .  .  what  is  the  man's  name — Bellamy — to  be 
so  near  his  wife — And  that  the  hint  was  disregarded/9 

44  The  Marquis  did  very  weakty,  or  verj  wickedly,"  said 
Alfred. 

44  All  wickedness  is  weakness,  Sir,  you  know  ■      but  to  our 

point 1  have  been  assured,  that  the  actual  discovery  of 

the  intrigue  was  made  to  the  Marauis  some  months  previous 
to  the  birth  of  his  child — And  that  he  forbore  to  take  any  no- 
tice  of  this,  lest  it  might  affect  the  legitimacy  of  that  child* 
After  the  birth  of  the  infant — a  boy — subsequent  indiscretions 
on   the   part  of  the  Marchioness,  the  Marquis  would  make  it 

appear,  gave  rise  to  his  first  suspicions. Now,  Sir,  these 

are  the  points,  of  which,  as  my  friend,  and  as  a  professional 
man,  I  desire  you  to  ascertain  the  truth.  If  the  facts  are  as 
I  have  thus  heard,  1  presume  no  divorce  can  be  legally  ob- 
tained." 

44  Certainly  not,  my  Lord." 

44  Then  I  will  direct  you  instantly  to  the  proper  channels  for 
information."  Whilst  Lord  Old  borough  wrote  directions,  Al- 
fred assured  him  be  would  fulfil  his  commission  with  all  the 
discretion  and  celerity  in  his  power. 

44  The  next  step,"  continued  Lord  Oldborough—44  for,  on 
such  a  subject,  1  wish  to  say  all  that  is  necessary  at  once, 
that  it  may  be  banished  from  my  mind — Your  next  step,  sup- 
posing the  facts  to  be  ascertained,  is  to  go  with  this  letter — my 

answer  to  the  Duke  of  Greenwich See  him — and  see  the 

Marquis.     In  matters  of  conseauence  have  nothing  to  do  with 

secondary  people— deal  with  the  principals. Show  in  the 

first  place,  as  a  lawyer,  that  their  divorce  is  unattainable — 
Next,  show  the  Marquis,  that  he  destroys  his  son  and  heir 

by  attempting  it. The  Duke,  I  believe,  would  be  glad  of  a 

pretext  for  dissolving  the  political  connexion  between  me  and 
the  Greenwich  family.  He  fears  me,  and  he  fears  the  world ; 
he  dares  not  abandon  me  without  a  pretence  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  friendship.  He  is  a  weak  man,  and  never  dares  to 
act  without  a  pretext ;  but  show  him  that  a  divorce  is  not 
necessary  for  his  purpose — a  separation  will  do  as  well — 
Or  without  it,  1  am  reaay  to  break  with  him  at  council,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  a  hundred  political  points;  and  let  him 
shield  himself  as  he  may  from  the  reproach  of  desertion,  by 
leaving  the  blame  of  quarrel  on  my  impracticability,  or  on 
what  he  will,  I  care  not — so  that  my  family  be  saved  from  the 
ignominy  of  divorce." 

As  he  sealed  bis  letter,  Lord  Oldborough  went  on  in  abrupt 
sentences.  u  1  never  counted  on  a  weak  man's  friendship 
1  can  do  without  his  Grace Woman  !  Woman  !  The 
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same— ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world !"  Then  turning 
to  Alfred  to  deliver  the  letter  into  bis  hand,  "  Your  brother. 
Major  Percy,  Sir  . . .  1  think  I  recollect .  • .  He  was  better  in 
the  West  Indies."  "  1  was  just  thinking  so,  my  Lord,"  said 
Alfred. 

"  Yes — Better  encounter  the  plague  than  a  fool." 

Lord  Oldborough  bad  never,  before,  distinctly  adverted  to 
his  knowledge  of  his  niece's  partiality  for  Godfrey,  but  his 
Lordship  now  added,  "  Major  Percy's  honourable  conduct 
is  not  unknown  ;  I  trust  honourable  conduct  never  was,  and 
never  will  be,  lost  upon  me. This  to  the  Duke  of  Green- 
wich •  •  •  and  this  to  the  Marquis Since  it  was  to  be,  I  re- 
joice that  •  •  •  this  Captain  Bellamy  is  the  gallant Had  it 

been  your  brother,  Sir,  could  there  have  been  any  love  in  the 
case  • .  •  not,  observe,  that  I  believe  in  love,  much  less  am  I 
subject  to  the  weakness  of  remorse— but  a  twinge  might  have 
seized  my  mind — 1  might  possiblv  have  been  told,  that  the 

Marchioness  was  married  against  her  inclination But  1  am 

at  ease  on  that  point — My  judgment  of  her  was  right. 

You  will  let  me  know,  in  one  word,  the  result  of  your  nego- 
tiation without  entering  into  particulars.  Divorce,  or  no  di- 
vorce, is  all  1  wish  to  hear." 

Alfred  did  not  know  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Marchion- 
ess of  Twickenham's  marriage,  nor  the  peremptory  manner 
in  which  it  bad  been  insisted  upon  by  her  uncle,  otherwise 
he  would  have  felt  still  greater  surprise,  than  that  which  he 
now  felt,  at  the  stern  unbending  character  of  the  man — Pos- 
sessed as  Lord  Oldborough  was  by  the  opinion,  that  he  had 
at  the  time  judged  and  acted  in  the  best  manner  possible,  no 
after-events  could  make  him  doubt  the  justice  of  his  own  decis- 
ion, or  could  at  all  shake  him  in  his  own  estimation. 

Alfred  soon  brought  bis  report,  "  In  one  word, — no  divorce, 
my  Lord."     u  That's  well— 1  thank  you,  Sir." 

His  Lordship  made  no  further  inquiries — not  even  whether 
there  was  to  be  a  separation* 

Alfred  was  commissioned  by  the  Duke  of  Greenwich  to  de- 
liver a  message,  which,  like  the  messages  of  the  Gods  in  Ho- 
mer, he  delivered  verbatim,  and  without  comment :  "  His 
Grace  of  Greenwich  trusts  Lord  Oldborough  will  believe,  that 
notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  circumstances,  which  dis- 
solved in  seme  degree  the  family  connexion,  it  was  the  far- 
thest possible  from  his  Grace's  wish  or  thoughts,  to  break  with 
Lord  Oldborough,  as  long  as  private  feelings,  and  public  prin- 
ciples, could  be  rendered  by  any  means  compatible." 

Lord  Oldborough  smiled  in  scorn — and  Alfred  could  scarce- 
ly command  his  countenance. 

Lord  Oldborough  prepared  to  give  his  Grace  the  opportu- 
nity, which  he  knew  be  desired,  of  differing  with  him  on  />rtn- 
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oipk :  his  Lordship  thought  his  favour  and  power  were  now 
sufficiently  established,  to  be  able  to  do  without  the  Duke  of 
Greenwich  ;  and  his  pride  prompted  him  to  show  this  to  his 
Grace,  and  to  the  world.  He  carried  it  with  a  high  hand  for 
a  short  time,  but  even  whilst  he  felt  most  secure,  and  when 
all  seemed  to  bend  and  bow  before  his  genius  and  bis  sway, 
many  circumstances  and  many  persons  were  combining  to 
work  the  downfall  of  his  power*  One  of  the  first  slight  cir- 
cumstances which  shook  his  favour,  was  a  speech  he  had 
made  to  some  gentleman  about  the  presentation  of  the  Dean- 
ery to  Buckhurst  Falconer.  It  had  been  supposed  by  many 
who  knew  the  court  which  Commissioner  Falconer  paid  to  Lord 
Oldborough,  that  it  was  through  his  Lordship's  interest  that 
this  preferment  was  given  to  the  son  ;  but  when  some  person, 
taking  this  for  granted,  spoke  of  it  to  his  Lordship,  be  indig- 
nantly disclaimed  all  part  in  the  transaction,  and  it  is  said, 
that  he  added,  "  Sir,  1  know  what  is  due  to  private  regard  as 
a  man— and  as  a  minister  what  must  be  yielded  to  parliamen- 
tary influence ;  but  1  never  could  have  advised  the  bestowing 
ecclesiastical  benefice  and  dignity  upon  any  one,  whose  con- 
duct was  not  his  first  recommendation." 

This  speech,  made  in  a  moment  of  proud  and  perhaps  un- 
guarded indignation,  was  repeated  with  additions,  suppres- 
sions, variations,  and  comments.  Any  thing  will  at  court  serve 
the  purpose  of  those  who  wish  to  injure,  and  it  is  inconceiva- 
ble what  mischief  was  done  to  the  minister  by  this  slight  cir- 
cumstance— In  the  first  place,  the  nobleman  high  in  office, 
and  the  family-connexions  of  the  nobleman,  who  had  made 
the  exchange  of  livings,  and  given  the  promise  of  the  Dean- 
ery to  Bishop  Clay,  were  offended  beyond  redemption, — be- 
cause, they  were  in  the  wrong.  Then,  all  who  had  done,  or 
wished  to  do  wrong  in  similar  instances,  were  displeased  by 
reflection  or  by  anticipation — But  Lord  Oldborough  chiefly 
was  injured  by  misrepresentation  in  the  quarter  where  it  was 
of  most  consequence  to  him  to  preserve  his  influence.  It  was 
construed  by  the  highest  authority  into  disrespect,  and  an  im- 
perious desire  to  encroach  on  favour,  to  control  prerogative, 
and  to  subdue  the  mind  of  bis  sovereign.  Insidious  arts  had 
long  been  secretly  employed  to  infuse  these  ideas  ;  and  when 
once  the  jealousy  of  power  was  excited,  every  trifle  confirm- 
ed the  suspicion,  which  Lord  Oldborough's  uncourtier-like 
character  was  little  calculated  to  dispel.  His  popularity  now 
gave  umbrage,  and  it  was  hinted,  that  he  wished  to  make  him- 
self the  independent  minister  of  the  people. 

The  affairs  of  the  country  prospered  however  under  his 
administration ;  there  was  trouble,  there  was  hazard  in 
change.  It  was  argued,  that  it  was  best  to  wait  at  least  for 
some  reverse  of  fortune  in  war,  or  some  symptom  of  domestic 
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discontent,  before  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  displace  this 
minister,  formidable  by  his  talents,  and  by  the  awe  his  com- 
manding character  inspired.  The  habit  of  confidence  and 
deference  for  his  genius  and  integrity  remained,  and  to  him 
no  difference  for  some  time  appeared,  in  consequence  of  the 
secret — decay  of  favour. 

Commissioner  Falconer,  timid,  anxious,  restless,— was  dis- 
posed by  circumstances  and  by  nature,  or  by  second  nature, 
Co  the  vigilance  of  a  dependant's  life  ;  accustomed  to  watch 
and  consult  daily  the  barometer  of  court-favour,  be  soon  felt 
the  coming  storm  ;  and  the  moment  he  saw  prognostics  of  the 
change,  he  trembled,  and  considered  how  he  should  best  pro- 
vide for  his  own  safety  before  the  hour  of  danger  arrived. 
Numerous  libels  against  the  minister  appeared,  which  Lord 
Old  borough  never  read,  but  the  Commissioner,  with  his  best 
spectacles,  read  them  all.  For  he  well  knew,  and  believed 
what  the  sage  Selden  saith,  that,  "  Though  some  make  slight 
of  libels,  yet  you  may  see  by  them  how  tne  wind  sets." 

After  determining  by  the  throwing  up  of  these  straws 
which  way  the  wind  set,  the  Commissioner  began  with  all 
possible  skill  and  dexterity  to  trim  his  boat.  But  dexterous 
trimmer  though  he  was,  and  "  prescient  of  change,"  he  did 
not  yet  foresee  from  what  quarter  the  storm  would  come. 

While  the  Commissioner  was  foreseeing  and  preparing  for 
the  downfall  of  his  patron,  Lord  Oldborough  was  silently  col- 
lecting proofs  of  the  duplicity  of  Cunningham  Falconer,  of 
the  intrigues  he  had  been  carrying  on  abroad  and  at  home, 
to  have  himself  appointed  embassador  to  Denmark  by  the 
Greenwich  influence,  in  case  of  a  change  of  ministry ;  or  at 
all  events,  in  despite  of  Lord  Oldborough,  by  whom  he  had 
been  recalled.  Count  Altenberg's  letters  had  unveiled  com- 
pletely the  Envoy's  treachery  as  far  as  it  related  to  his  in- 
trigues abroad,  and  other  friends  detected  some  of  his  manoeu- 
vres with  politicians  at  home,  to  whom  he  had  endeavoured 
to  pay  court,  by  betraying  confidence  reposed  in  him  re- 
specting the  Tourville  papers.  Much  of  the  mischief  Cun- 
ningham had  done  this  great  minister  still  operated,  unknown 
to  his  unsuspicious  mind :  but  sufficient  was  revealed  to  deter- 
mine Lord  Oldborough  to  dismiss  him  from  all  future  hopes 
of  his  favour  ;  and,  as  it  was  his  Lordship's  custom  when  he 
felt  contempt,  to  discard  Cunningham  for  ever  from  his 
thoughts.  ~^ 

"  Mr.  Commissioner  Falconer,"  he  beg'an  one  morning,  the 
moment  the  Commissioner  entered  his  cabinet,  u  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Falconer,"  in-  a  tone  which  instantly  dispelled  the 
smile  at  entrance  from  the  Commissioner's  countenance,  and 
in  the  same  moment  changed  his  whole  configurature. 
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"  My  confidence  is  withdrawn  from  your  son,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham Falconer — for  ever — and  not  without  good  reason — As 
you  may  •  .  •  if  you  are  not  aware  of  it  already  •  .  •  see,  by 
those  papers."  Lord  Oldborough  turned  away,  and  asked 
his  secretaries  for  his  red  box — as  he  was  going  to  Council — 
Just  as  he  left  his  cabinet,  he  looked  back,  and  said  : 

"  Mr.  Falconer,  you  should  know,  if  you  be  not  already  ap- 
prised of  it,  that  your  son,  Cunningham,  is  on  his  road  to 
Denmark — You  should  be  aware,  that  the  journey  is  not 
made  b  v  my  desire,  or  by  his  majesty's  order,  or  by  any  offi- 
cial authority — consequently  he  is  travelling  to  the  Court  of 
Denmark  at  his  own  expense  or  yours Unless  he  can  pre- 
vail upon  his  Grace  of  Greenwich  to  defray  bis  ambassadori- 
al travelling  charges,  or  can  afford  to  wait  for  them  till  a  total 
change  of  administration — Of  which,  Sir,  if  I  see  any  symp- 
toms to-day  in  council,"  added  his  Lordship,  in  the  tone  of 
bitter  irony *— tt  I  will  give  you  fair  notice— for  fair  dealing  is 
what  1  practise/9 

This  said,  the  Minister  left  the  Commissioner  to  digest  his 
speech  as  he  might,  and  repaired  to  council,  where  he  found 
every  thing  apparently  as  smooth  as  usual,  and  where  he  was 
received  by  all,  especially  by  the  highest,  with  perfect  con- 
sideration. 

Meantime  Commissioner  Falconer  was  wretched  beyond 
expression — wretched  in  the  certaintv  that  his  son,  that  he 
himself,  had  probably  lost,  irrecoverably,  one  excellent  pat- 
ron, before  they  had  secured,  even  in  case  of  change,  another 
— This  premature  discovery  of  Cunningham's  intrigues  total- 
ly disconcerted  and  overwhelmed  him  ;  and,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart,  he  cursed  the  duplicity,  which  he  bad  taught  and 
encouraged  still  more  bv  example  than  by  precept.  But 
Cunningham's  duplicity  had  more  and  closer  folds  than  his 
own.  Cunningham,  conceited  of  his  diplomatic  genius, 
and  fearful  of  the  cautious  timidity  of  his  father,  did  not  trust 
that  father  with  the  knowledge  of  all  he  did,  or  half  of  what  he 
intended  ;  so  that  the  Commissioner,  who  bad  thought  him- 
self at  the  bottom  of  every  thine,  now  found  that  he  too  had 
been  cheated  by  bis  son  with  false  confidences  ;  and  was  in- 
volved by  him  in  the  consequences  of  a  scheme,  of  which  he 
had  never  been  the  adviser.  The  Commissioner  would  never 
have  advised  the  setting  out  on  a  journey  to  the  court  of  Den- 
mark at  his  private  expense,  on  the  faith  of  promises,  on  the 
hope  of  a  change  of  ministry,  on  the  private  assurance  that 
he  should  be  accredited,  and  that  his  services  should  be  re- 
warded by  the  new  administration.  Commissioner  Falconer 
knew  too  well,  by  the  experience  of  Cumberland  and  others, 
the  fate  of  those  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  lured  on  by 
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second-hand  promises ;  and  who  venture,  without  being  pub- 
licly acknowledged  by  their  employers,  to  undertake  any  di- 
plomatic mission*  Nor  would  Cunningham,  whose  natural 
disposition  to  distrust  was  greater  than  his  father's,  have  sold 
himself  to  any  political  tempter  without  first  signing  and  seal- 
ing the  compact,  bad  he  been  in  possession  of  his  cool  judg- 
ment, and  had  he  been  in  any  other  than  the  desperate  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed.  He  was  at  once  incensed 
and  terrified  by  Lord  Oldborough's  unexpected  recall — After 
having  delayed,  by  every  imaginable  pretence,  to  obey,  till 
his  Lordship's  orders  were  repeated  in  that  peremptory  tone, 
which  left  him  no  further  possibility  of  evasion,  be  dreaded  to 
appear  before  the  haughty  irritated  minister ;  and,  perhaps, 
bis  secret  conscience  whispered,  that  his  recall  might  be  in 
consequence  of  the  detection  of  some  of  his  intrigues.  In  this 
dilemma,  deceived  also  by  promises  from  the  Greenwich 
part  v,  and  by  the  news  from  home,  that  the  immediate  dis- 
mission or  resignation  of  Lord  Old  borough  was  expected, 
Cunningham  had  ventured  upon  this  bold  stroke  for  an  em- 
bassy. 

On  Lord  Oldborough's  return  from  council,  the  Commis- 
sioner finding,  from  his  secret  informants,  that  every  thing 
had  gone  on  smoothly  ;  and  being  overawed  by  the  confident 
security  of  the  minister,  began  to  doubt  his  former  belief;  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  symptoms  of  change,  was  now  inclined  to 
think  that  none  would  take  place — The  sorrow  and  contrition 
with  which  he  next  appeared  before  Lord  Oldborough  were, 
therefore,  truly  sincere ;  and  when  be  found  himself  alone 
once  more  with  his  Lordship,  earnest  was  the  vehemence 
with  which  he  disclaimed  his  unworthy  son,  and  disavowed 
all  knowledge  of  the  transaction. 

"  If  1  had  seen  cause  to  believe  that  you  had  any  part  in 
this  transaction,  Sir,  you  would  not  be  here  at  this  moment — 
Therefore,  your  protestations  are  superfluous— None  would 
be  accepted  if  any  were  necessary." 

The  very  circumstance  of  the  son's  not  having  trusted  the 
father,  completely  saved  the  Commissioner,  for  this  time,  from 
utter  ruin— He  took  breath— and  presently — Oh!  weak  man! 
doomed  never  to  know  how  to  deal  with  a  strong  character- 
fancying  that  his  intercession  might  avail  for  his  son,  and  that 
the  pride  of  Lord  Oldborough  might  be  appeased,  and  might 
be  suddenly  wrought  to  forgiveness,  by  that  tone  and  posture 
of  submission  and  supplication  used  only  by  the  subject  to  of- 
fended Majesty,  he  actually  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
minister.     "  My  gracious  Lord  ! — a  pardon  for  my  son." 

44  I  beseech  you,  Sir  !"— -cried  Lord  Oldborough — endeav- 
ouring to  stop  him  from  kneeling— the  Commissioner  sunk 
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instantly  on  his  knee.  "  Never  will  the  unhappy  father  rise 
till  his  son  be  restored  to  your  favour,  ray  Lord."  "  Sir," 
said  LOrd  Old  borough — u  I  have  no  favour  for  those  who 
have  no  sense  of  honour — Rise,  Mr.  Falconer,  and  let  not  the 
father  degrade  himself  for  the  son — unavailingly." 

The  accent  and  look  were  decisive,  the  Commissioner  rose. 
Instead  of  being  gratified,  his  patron  seemed  shocked,  if  not 
disgusted  ;  far  from  being  propitiated  by  this  sacrifice  of  dig- 
nity, it  rendered  him  still  more  averse  ;  and  no  consolatory 
omen  appearing,  the  Commissioner  withdrew  in  silence,  re- 
penting that  he  had  abased  himself.— •— After  this,  some  days 
and  nights  passed  with  the  Commissioner  in  all  the  horrors  of 
indecision— could  the  minister  weather  the  storm  or  not  ? — 
should  Mr.  Falconer  endeavour  to  reinstate  himself  with  Lord 
Old  borough,  or  secure  in  time  favour  with  the  Duke  of  Green- 
wich ? — Mrs.  Falconer,  to  whom  her  husband's  groans  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  at  last  betrayed  the  sufferings  of  his  mind, 
drew  from  him  the  secret  of  his  fears  and  meditations.  She 
advised  strongly  the  going  over,  decidedly,  and  in  time,  but 
secretly,  to  the  Greenwich  faction. 

The  Commissioner  knew  that  this  could  not  be  done  stcrct- 
/y.  The  attention  of  the  minister  was  now  awake  to  all  bis 
motions,  and  the  smallest  movement  towards  his  Grace  of 
Oeenwich  must  be  observed  and  understood.  On  the  other 
land,  to  abide  by  a  falling  minister  was  folly,  especially  when 
lie  had  positively  withdrawn  his  favour  from  Cunningham, 
who  had  the  most  to  expect  from  his  patronage.  Between 
these  opposite  difficulties,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  excita- 
tions of  Mrs.  Falconer,  the  poor  Commissioner  could  not 
bring  himself  to  decide,  till  the  time  for  action  was  past. 

Another  blow  came  upon  him,  for  which  he  was  wholly 
unprepared — There  arrived  from  abroad,  accountsof  the 
failure  of  a  secret  expedition  ;  and  the  General  in  his  des- 
patches named  Colonel  John  Falconer  as  the  officer,  to  whose 
neglect  of  orders  be  principally  attributed  the  disappointment. 
It  appeared,  that  orders  bad  been  sent  to  have  his  regiment 
at  a  certain  place  at  &  given  hour.  At  the  moment  these  or- 
ders came,  Colonel  John  Falconer  was  out  on  a  shooting  par- 
ty. The  troops,  of  course,  on  which  the  general  bad  relied, 
aid  not  arrive  in  time,  and  all  bis  other  combinations  failed 
from  this  neglect  of  discipline,  and  disobedience  of  orders. 
Colonel  Falconer  was  sent  home  to  be  tried  by  a  court  martial. 

"  I  pity  you,  Sir,19 — said  Lord  Oldborough,  as  Commission* 
er  Falconer,  white  as  ashes,  read  in  bis  presence,  these  des- 
patches— u  I  pitv  you,  Sir,  from  my  soul— Here  is  no  fault  of 
yours — The  fault  is  mine." 

It  was  one  of  the  few  faults  of  this  nature,  which  Lord  Old- 
borough  had  ever  committed.    Except  in  the  instance  of  the 
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Falconer  family,  none  could  name  any,  whom  his  Lordship 
had  placed  in  situations,  for  which  they  were  inadequate  or 
unfit.  Of  this  single  error  he  had  not  foreseen  the  consequen- 
ces ;  they  were  more  important,  more  injurious  to  him,  and  to 
the  public,  than  be  could  have  calculated  or  conceived.  It 
appeared  now  as  if  the  Falconer  family  were  doomed  to  be 
his  ruin.  That  the  public  knew,  in  general,  that  John  Fal- 
coner bad  been  promoted  by  ministerial  favour,  Lord  Old- 
borough  was  aware ;  but  he  imagined,  that  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  that  affair  were  known  only  to  himself,  and  to 
Commissioner  Falconer's  family.  To  his  astonishment  be 
found,  at  this  critical  moment,  that  the  whole  transaction  had 
reached  the  ear  of  Majesty,  and  that  it  was  soon  publicly 
known.  The  Commissioner,  with  protestations  and  oaths,  de- 
clared that  the  secret  had  never,  by  his  means,  transpired. 
It  bad  been  divulged  by  the  baseness  of  his  son  Cunningham, 
who  betrayed  it  to  the  Greenwich  faction.  They,  skilled  in 
all  the  arts  of  undermining  a  rival,  employed  the  means  that 
were  thus  put  into  their  power  with  great  diligence  and  effect. 

It  was  observed  at  levee,  that  the  Sovereign  looked  coldlv 
Upon  the  minister.  Every  courtier  whispered,  that  Lord  Old- 
borough  had  been  certainly  much  to  blame.  Disdainful  of 
their  opinions,  Lord  Oldborough  was  sensibly  affected  by  the 
altered  eye  of  his  Sovereign.  '*  What !  after  all  my  servi- 
ces ! — At  the  first  change  of  fortune  !n  This  sentiment  swelled 
in  bis  breast,  but  his  countenance  was  rigidly  calm,  his  de- 
meanor towards  the  courtiers  and  towards  his  colleagues  more 
than  usually  firm,  if  not  haughty.  After  the  levee  he  demand- 
ed a  private  audience. 

Alone  with  the  King,  the  habitual  influence  of  this  great 
minister's  superior  genius  operated.  The  cold  manner  was 
changed,  or,  rather,  it  was  changed  involuntarily.  From  one 
u  not  used  to  the  language  of  apology,"  the  frank  avowal  of  a 
fault  must  have  a  striking  effect.  Lord  Oldborough  took  upon 
himself  the  whole  blame  of  the  disaster  that  bad  ensued,  in 
consequence  of  his  error,  an  error  frequent  in  other  ministers, 
uncommon  in  bim,  almost  unprecedented. 

He  was  answered  with  a  smile  of  royal  raillery,  that  the 
peculiar  family  circumstances,  which  had  determined  his 
Lordship  so  rapidly  to  promote  that  officer,  must,  to  all  fath- 
ers of  families  and  heads  of  houses,  if  not  to  statesmen  and 
generals,  be  a  sufficient  and  home  apology.  Considering  the 
peculiar  talent  which  his  sovereign  possessed,  and  in  which 
ne  gloried,  that  of  knowing  the  connexions  and  domestic  af- 
foiri*,  not  only  of  the  nobility  near  his  person,  but  of  private 
individuals  remote  from  his  court,  Lord  Oldborough  had  little 
cause  to  be  \urprised,  that  this  secret  transaction  should  be 
known  to  btfc  Majesty.    Something  of  this  his  Lordship,  with 
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all  doe  respect,  hinted  in  reply*  At  the  termination  of  this 
audience,  he  was  soothed  by  the  condescending  assurance, 
that  whilst  the  circumstances  of  the  late  unfortunate  reverse 
naturally  created  regret  and  mortification,  no  dissatisfaction 
with  his  ministerial  conduct  mixed  with  these  feelings*  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  assured,  that  fear  of  the  effect  a  disappoint- 
ment might  have  on  the  mind  of  the  public,  in  diminishing 
confidence  in  bis  lordship's  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try, was  the  sentiment  which  had  lowered  the  spirits,  and 
clouded  the  brow  of  Majesty. 

His  Lordship  returned  thanks  for  the  gracious  demonstra- 
tion of  these  sentiments — and  bowing  respectfully,  withdrew. 
In  the  faces  and  behaviour  of  the  courtiers,  as  in  a  glass,  he 
saw  reflected  the  truth.  Tbey  all  pretended  to  be  in  the  ut- 
most consternation  ;  and  he  heard  of  nothing  bnt u  apprehen- 
sions for  the  effect  on  the  public  mind,"   and  "  fears  for  his 

Lordship's  popularity." His  secretary,  Mr.  Temple,  heard 

indeed,  more  of  this  than  could  reach  his  Lordship's  ear  di- 
rectly ;  for,  even  now,  when  tbey  thought  they  foresaw  bis 
fall,  few  bad  sufficient  courage  to  hazard  the  tone  of  condo- 
lence with  Lord  Oldborough,  or  to  expose  the  face  of  hypoc- 
risy to  the  severity  of  bis  penetrating  eye.  In  secret  every 
means  bad  been  taken  to  propagate  in  tbe  city  the  knowledge 
of  all  tbe  circumstances  that  were  unfavourable  to  the  minis- 
ter, and  to  increase  the  dissatisfaction  which  any  check  in  the 
success  of  our  armies  naturally  produces.  The  tide  of  popu- 
larity, which  had  hitherto  supported  the  minister,  suddenly 
ebbed ;  and  he  fell,  in  public  opinion,  with  astonishing  rapid- 
ity. For  the  moment  all  was  forgotten,  but  that  be  was  the 
person  who  bad  promoted  John  Falconer  to  be  a  Colonel* 
against  whom  the  cry  of  the  populace  was  raised  with  all  the 
clamor  of  national  indignation.  The  Greenwich  faction  knew 
bow  to  take  advantage  of  this  disposition.  It  happened  to 
be  some  festival,  some  holiday,  when  the  common  people, 
having  nothing  to  do,  are  more  disposed  than  at  any  other 
time,  to  intoxication  and  disorder.  The  emissaries  of  design- 
ing partisans  mixed  with  the  populace,  and  a  mob  gathered 
round  tbe  minister's  carriage,  as  he  was  returning  late  from  - 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  same  carriage,  and  the  same  man, 
whom  but  a  few  short  weeks  before,  this  populace  had  drawn 
with  loud  huzzas,  and  almost  with  tears  of  affection.  Unmov- 
ed of  mind,  as  he  had  been,  when  be  heard  their  huzzas, 
Lord  Oldborough  now  listened  to  their  execrations,  till  from 
abuse  they  began  to  proceed  to  outrage.  Stones  were  thrown 
at  his  carriage.  One  6i  his  servants  narrowly  escaped  being 
struck.  Lord  Oldborough  was  alone — he  threw  optn  bis  car* 
riage-door,  and  sprang  out  on  the  step.  u  Whose  life  is  it 
you  seek  P   cried  he,  in  a  voice  which  obtaiood  instant  si- 
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lence.     "  Lord  Oldborough's  ? Lord  Oldborough  stands 

before  you, Take  his  life  who  dares — a  life  spent  in  your 

service.     Strike  ! — But  strike  openly.    You  are  Englishmen, 
not  assassins."    Then,  turning  to  his  servants,  he  added,  in  a 

calm  voice,  u  Home — slowly. Not  a  man  here  will  touch 

you.  Keep  your  master  in  sight.  If  1  fall,  mark  by  what 
hand/' 

Then  stepping  down  into  the  midst  of  the  people,  he  cross- 
ed the  street  to  the  flagged  pathway,  the  crowd  opening  to 
make  way  for  him,  He  walked  on  with  a  deliberate  firm 
step.    The  mob  moving  along  with  him,  sometimes  huzzaing, 

sometimes  uttering  horrid  execrations  in  horrid  tones. 

Lord  Oldborough,  preserving  absolute  silence,  still  walked  on, 
never  turned  his  head,  or  quickened  his  pace,  till  he  reached 
his  own  house.  Then,  facing  the  mob,  as  he  stood  waiting 
till  the  door  should  be  opened,  the  people,  struck  with  bis  in- 
trepidity, with  one  accord  joined  in  a  shout  of  applause. 

The  next  instant,  and  before  the  door  was  opened,  they 

cried,  "  Hat  off !— Hat  off !"  Lord  Oldborough's  bat  nev- 
er stirred.      A  man  took  up  a  stone.      "  Mark  that  man  !" 

cried  Lord  Oldborough.      The  door  opened. "  Return  to 

your  homes,  my  countrymen,  and  bless  God  that  you  have 
not  any  of  you  murder  to  answer  for  this  night," 

Then  entering  his  house,  he  took  off  his  bat,  and  gave  it  to 
one  of  his  attendants.  His  secretary,  Temple,  had  run  down 
stairs  to  meet  him,  inquiring  what  was  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance. 

"  Only,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  "  that  I  have  served  the 
people,  but  never  bent  to  them." 

"  Curse  them !  they  are  not  worth  serving.  Ob  !  I  thought 
they'd  have  taken  my  Lord's  life  that  minute,"  cried  his  faith* 
ful  servant  Rodney.  "  The  sight  left  my  eyes.  I  thought  he 
was  gone,  for  ever.  Thank  God  !  he's  safe.  Take  off  my 
Lord's  coat — I  can't — for  the  soul  of  me.  Curse  those  un- 
grateful people."  '5  Do  not  curse  them,  my  good  Rodney," 
said  Lord  Oldborough,  smiling.  "  Poor  people,  they  are  not 
ungrateful,  only  mistaken.  Those  who  mislead  them  are  to 
blame.  The  English  are  a  fine  people.  Even  an  English 
mob,  you  see,  is  generous,  and  just,  as  far  as  it  knows." 

Lord  Oldborough  was  sound  asleep  this  night,  before  any 
other  individual  in  the  house  had  finished  talking  of  the  dan- 
gers he  had  escaped. 

The  civil  and  military  courage  shown  by  the  minister  in  the 
sudden  attack  upon  his  character  and  person  were  such,  as  to 
raise  him  again  at  once  to  his  former  height  in  public  esteem. 
His  enemies  were  obliged  to .  affect  admiration.  The  Green- 
wich party,  foiled  in  this  attempt,  now  disavowed  it.  News 
of  a  victory  effaced  the  memory  of  the  late  disappointment. 
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Stocks  rose — addresses  for  a  change  of  ministry  were  quashed 
— addresses  of  thanks  and  congratulation  poured  in — Lord 
Old  borough  gave  them  to  Mr*  Temple  to  answer,  and  kept 
the  strength  of  his  attention  fixed  upon  the  great  objects  which 
were  essential  to  the  nation  and  the  sovereign  he  served. 

Mr.  Falconer  saw  that  the  storm  had  blown  over,  the  dark- 
ness was  past,  Lord  Oldborough,  .firm  and  superior,  stood 
bright  in  power,  and  before  him  the  Commissioner  bent  more 
obsequious,  more  anxious  than  ever.  Anxious  be  might  well 
be  ;  unhappy  father!  the  life,  perhaps,  of  one  of  his  sons,  his 
honour  certainly  at  stake,  the  fortune  of  another,  his  existence 
ruined  ! — And  what  hopes  of  propitiating  him,  who  had  so  suf- 
fered by  the  favour  he  had  already  shown — who  h^d  been 
betrayed  by  one  of  the  family — and  disgraced  by  another. 

The  Commissioner's  only  nope  was  in  the  recollection  of 

the  words,  tt  I  pity  you  from  my  soul,  Sir," — which  burst 
from  Lord  Oldborough,  even  at  the  moment  when  he  had  most 
reason  to  be  enraged  against  Colonel  Falconer.  Following  t*» 
this  idea,  and  working  on  the  generous  compassion  of  which 
but  for  this  indication  he  would  not  have  supposed  the  stern 
Lord  Oldborough  to  be  susceptible,  the  Commissioner  appear- 
ed before  him  every  day,  the  image  of  a  broken-hearted  fath- 
er. In  silence  Lord  Oldborough  from  time  to  time  looked  at 
him,  and  by  these  looks,  more  than  by  all  the  promises  of  all 
the  great  men  who  had  ever  spoken  to  him,  Mr.  Falconer  was 
re-assured  ;  and,  as  he  told  Mrs.  Falconer,  who,  at  this  time, 
was  in  dreadful  anxiety,  he  felt  certain  that  Lord  Oldborough 
would  not  punish  him  for  the  faults  of  his  sons — he  was  satis- 
fied, that  his  place  and  his  pension  would  not  be  taken  from 
him,  and  that,  at  least  in  fortune,  they  should  not  be  utterly 
ruined.  In  this  security  the  Commissioner  showed  rather 
more  than  his  customary  degree  of  strength  of  mind,  and 
more  knowledge  of  Lord  Old  borough's  character,  than  he  had 
upon  most  other  occasions  evinced. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when,  one  morning,  after  Lord 
Oldborough  had  given  orders  that  no  one  should  be  admitted, 
as  he  was  dictating  some  public  papers  of  consequence  to  Mr. 
Temple,  the  Duke  of  Greenwich  was  announced.  His  Grace 
sent  in  a  note  to  signify  that  be  waited  upon  Lord  Oldbo- 
rough by  order  of  his  Majesty ;  and  that,  if  this  hour  were 
not  convenient,  he  begged  to  have  the  hour  named  at  which 
his  grace  could  be  admitted.  His  Grace  was  admitted  in- 
stantly.    Mr.  Temple  retired — for  it  was  evident— this  was  to 

be  a  secret  conference. His  Grace  of  Greenwich  entered 

with  the  most  important-solemnity — infinitely  more  ceremoni- 
ous than  usual,  he  was  at  last  seated,  and,  after  heavy  and 
audible  sighs,  still  hesitated  to  open  bis  business.  Through 
the  affected  gloom  and  dejection  of  his  countenance  Lord  Old- 
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borough  saw  a  malicious  pleasure  lurking,  whilst,  in  a  studied 
exordium,  be  spoke  of  the  infinite  reluctance,  witb  whidk  be 
bad  been  compelled,  by  his  Majesty's  express  orders,  to  wait 
upon  bis  Lordship  on  a  business  the  most  painful  to  bk  feel- 
ings. As  being  a  public  colleague — as  a  near  and  dear  con- 
nexion—as  a  friend  in  Ion*  habits  of  intimacy  witb  bis  Lord- 
ship, he  had  prayed  his  Majesty  to  be  excused.  But  H  was 
his  Majesty's  pleasure— he  had  only  now  to  beg  bis  Lordship 
to  believe,  that  it  was  witb  infinite  concern,"  &c.— — Lord 
Old  borough,  though  suffering  under  this  circuaJocution,  never 
condescended  to  show  any  symptom  of  impatience;  but  allow- 
ing bis  Grace  to  run  the  changes  on  the  words  and  forms  of 
apology,  when  these  were  exhausted,  his  Lordship  simply 
said,  that  u  his  Majesty's  pleasure  of  course  precluded  all  pos- 
sibility of  hesitation,  and  all  necessity  for  apology*" 

His  Grace  was  vexed  to  find  Lord  Oldborough  still  unmov- 
ed, be  was  sure  {this  tranquillity  could  not  long  endure— he 
continued — u  A  sad  business,  my  Lord — A  terrible  discovery 
. . .  I  really  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  speak"  .  .  •  Lord  Old- 
borough  gave  his  Grace  no  assistance.  u  My  private  re- 
gard" . .  •  be  repeated.  A  smile  of  contempt  on  Lord  Old- 
borough^s  countenance.  u  Your  Lordship's  hitherto  invul- 
nerable public  integrity"  ...  A  glance  of  indignation  from 
Lord  Owborougb. 
u  Hitherto  invulnerable  t — Your  Grace  will  explain." 
"  Let  these  •  •  •  these  fatal  notes  • .  •  letters  . « ♦  unfortu- 
nately got  into  the  hands  of  a  leading  .  • .  impracticable  mam* 
ber  of  opposition  . . .  and  by  him  laid  . . .  Would  that  I  had 
been  apprised  ...  or  could  have  conceived  it  possible  . .  . 
time  enough  to  prevent  that  step . . .  but  it  was  done  before  1 
bad  the  slightest  intimation — laid  before  his  Majesty19 .  • . 

Lord  Oldborough  calmly  received  the  letters  from  bis 
Grace. 
44  My  own  hand-writing,  and  private  seal,  I  perceive." 
The  Duke  sighed — And  whilst  Lord  Oldborough  drew  out, 
opened,  and  read  the  first  letter  in  the  parcel— his  Grace 
went  on — u  This  affair  has  thrown  us  all  into  the  greatest  con- 
sternation— It  is  to  be  brought  before  parliament  immediately 
•  •  •  unless  a  resignation  should  take  place  •  •  •  which  we 
should  all  deplore.  •  •  •  The  impudence,  the  inveteracy  of 
that  fellow,  is  astonishing  ...  no  silencing  him — We  might 
hush  up  the  affair  if  his  Majesty  bad  not  been  apprised  ;  but 
where  the  interest  of  the  service  is  concerned,  his  Majesty  is 
warm."  uHis  Majesty !"  cried  Lord  Oldborough—4*  llis  Maj- 
esty could  not,  I  trust,  for  a  moment  imarine  these  letters  to 
be  raiae  ?"—-"  But  for  the  hand  and  seal  which  1  understood 
jour  Lordship  to  acknowledge,  I  am  persuaded  hts  Vajeaty 
could  not  have  believed  it." 
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"  Belkwsd  ! My  'King ! . . .  did  be  bdieve  it  f»    cried 

Lord  Old  borough His  agitation  was  ifor  a  moment  exces- 
sive, uncontrollable — u  No  •!  that  tl  will  never  believe,  till  I 
have  it  from  his  own  lips"'— Then  commanding  himself— - — 
u  ¥our  Grace  will  have  the  goodness  to  leave  these  letters 
with  me  till  to-morrow*" 

His  Grace,  with  infinite  politeness  and  regret,  was  under 
the  necessity  of  refusing  this  request.  His  orders  were  only 
to  show  the  letters  to  his  Lordship,  and  then  to  restore  them 
to  the  hands  of  the  member  of  opposition,  who  had  laid  them 
before  his  Majesty* 

Lord  Oldborough  took  off  the  cover  of  one  of  the  letters, 
on  which  -was  merely  the  address  and  seal— The  address  was 
written  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter  enclosed,  therefore 
the  cover  could  not  be  of  the  least  importance.  "  The  Duke 
could  not,"  Lord  Oldborough  said,  "  refuse  to  Jeave  this 
with  him  ?"  To  this  his  graoe  agreed— protesting  that  he 
was  far  from  wishing  to  sake  difficulties.  "  If  there  «wa6  any 
thing  else  he  could  do  .  •  •  any  thing  his  Lordship  would 
wish  to  have  privately  insinuated,  or  publicly  said  ?"  His 
Lordship  with  proud  thanks,  assured  the  Duke  he  did  not 
wish  to  have  any  thing  privately  insinuated  ;  and  whatever 
it \was 'necessary  ;to  say  or  do  punichr,  >he  should  do  hiinselfj 
or  give  orders  -to  have  done.  dBis  Lordship  entered  into  no 
further  *<rplanatioru  The  Duke  at  last  was  obliged  to  take 
hisJeare  "  earnestly  hoping  emd  trusting  that  this  business 
would  terminate  to  his  Lordshipls  entire  satisfaction." 

No  sooner  was  fhe  Duke  gone,  fthan  Lord  Oldborough  <rane 
forbtsicanriage.    M  Immediately  ~-*and,  Mr.Temple,  instantly . 

Whilst  his  carriage  was  coming  to  the « door  ;  inthe^short- 
est  manner  (possible  Lord  Oldborough  stated  the  facts  to  bis 
secretary,  that  letters  bad  been  forged  in  *is  'Lordship^  name 
promising  to  certain  ^persons— promotion  in  the  army— and 
navy — gratification— -and  pensions.  Some  of  the  letters 
were  addressed  to  persons  who  had  actually  .obtained  promo- 
tion, shortly  after  the  time  of  these  betters  ;  <otber*'letters  con- 
tained reproaches  for  having  been  ill  used.  >Even  from  the 
rapid  glance  Lord  Oldborough  hod  taken^df  these  papers,  be 
had -retained  the  names  of^everafl  -of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed~~and  the  nature  of  the  promotion  ob- 
tained. They  were  persons  who  could  have  had  no  claim 
upon  an  honest  minister.  His  Lordship  left  a  list  of  them 
with  Mr.  Tetnple~-4atsothecover  of  the  letter,  on  which  was 
a  specimen  of  the  forged  jwrking  and  ihe  private  seal.  ul 
am  going  to  the  King.  In  my  absence,  Mr.  Temple,  think 
for  nw-^l  iknow  you  feel  for  me. The  object  is,  to  discov- 
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er  the  authors  of  this  forgery  V9 "  My  Lord,  may  I  con- 
sult with  Mr.  Alfred  Percy  V9 

44  Yes — with  no  other  person •" 

It  was  Lord  Old  borough's  day  for  doing  business  with  the 
King.  His  Majesty  received  the  minister  as  usual,  but  not- 
withstanding the  condescension  of  his  Majesty's  words  and 
manner,  it  was  evident  to  Lord  Oldborougb's  penetration,  that 
there  was  a  coldness  and  formality  in  the  King's  countenance. 

44 1  beg  I  may  not  detain  your  majesty — I  see  I  am  late," — 
said  Lord  Old  borough.    "  Is  the  business  urgent,  my  Lord  f 

a  No,  Sir,  for  it  concerns  principally  myself.  It  can,  there- 
fore, wait  your  Majesty's  leisure  at  any  hour  your  Majesty 
may  appoint."  The  King  dismounted  instantly.  u  This  mo- 
ment, my  Lord,  I  am  at  leisure  for  any  business  that  concerns 
your  Lordship."  The  King  returned  to  the  palace — Lord 
Old  borough  followed,  and  all  the  spectators  on  foot  and  horse- 
back were  left  full  of  curiosity. 

Notwithstanding  the  condesension  of  his  Majesty's  words 
and  manner,  and  the  polite  promptitude  to  attend  to  any  busi- 
ness that  concerned  his  Lordship,  it  was  evident  to  Lord  Old- 
borough's  penetration,  that  there  was  an  unusual  coldness  and 
formality  in  the  King's  countenance  and  deportment,  unlike  the 
graciousness  of  his  reception,  when  satisfied  and  pleased.  As 
soon  as  the  business  of  the  day  had  been  gone  through  Lord 
Oldborough  said  he  must  now  beg  his  Majesty's  attention,  on  a 
subject  which  principally  concerned  himself — The  King  looked 
as  one  prepared  to  hear,  but  determined  to  say  as  little  as 
possible.  Lord  Oldborough  placed  himself  so  as  to  give  the 
King  the  advantage  of  the  light,  which  he  did  not  fear  to 
have  full  on  his  own  countenance.  "  Sir,  certain  letters,  sign- 
ed with  my  name,  and  sealed  with  my  seal,  have,  1  am  in- 
formed, been  laid  before  your  Majesty." 

44  Your  Lordship  has  been  rightly  informed." 

44  I  trust  ...  I  hope  that  your  Majesty  .  .  .* 

At  the  firm  assertion,  in  the  tone  with  which  Lord  Old- 
borough pronounced,  I  trust — his  Majesty's  eye  changed — 
and  moved  away  from  Lord  Oldborougb's,  when  he,  with  re- 
spectful interrogation  of  tone,  added  44 1  hope  your  Majesty 
could  not  believe  those  letters  to  be  mine."  44  Frankly,  my 
Lord,"  said  the  King,  44  the  assertions,  the  insinuations  of  no 
man,  or  set  of  men,  of  any  rank,  or  weight  in  my  dominions, 
could  by  any  imaginable  means  have  induced  me  to  conceive 
it  possible,  that  such  letters  had  been  written  by  your  Lord- 
ship. Not  for  one  moment  could,  my  belief  have  been  com- 
pelled by  any  evidence,  less  strong  than  your  Lordship's  hand- 
writing and  seal.  I  own,  I  thought  I  knew  your  Lordship's 
seal  and  writing  ;  but  I  find,  and  rejoice  to  find,  that  I  have 
been  deceived."     "  I  thank  your  Majesty — I  cannot  feel  sur 
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prise,  that  a  forgery  and  a  counterfeit,  which,  at  first  view, 
compelled  my  own  belief  of  their  being  genuine,  should,  for  a 
moment,  have  deceived  you,  Sir.  But,  I  own,  I  had  flattered 
myself,  that  my  sovereign  knew  my  heart  and  character  yet 
better  than  my  seal  and  signature/9 

"  Undoubtedly,  my  Lord." 

"  And  I  should  have  hoped,  that,  if  your  Majesty  had  perus- 
ed those  letters,  no  assertions  could  nave  been  necessary,  on 
my  part,  to  convince  you,  Sir,  that  they  could  not  be  mine.  I 
have  now  only  to  rejoice  that  your  Majesty  is  undeceived. 
And  that  I  have  not  intruded  unnecessarily  with  this  explana- 
tion. I  am  fully  sensible,  Sir,  of  your  goodness,  in  having 
thus  permitted  me  to  make,  as  early  as  possible,  this  asser- 
tion of  my  innocence. For  the  proofs  of  it,  and  for  the  de- 
tection of  the  guilty,  I  am  preparing  ;  and  I  hope  to  make 
these  as  clear  to  you,  Sir,  as  vour  Majesty's  assurance  of  the 
pleasure  you  feel  in  being  undeceived  is  satisfactory  .  .  .  con- 
solatory to  me,"  concluded  Lord  Oldborougb,  with  a  bow  of 
Erofound  yet  proud  respect.  "  My  Lord,"  said  the  King,  u  I 
ave  no  doubt  that  this  affair  will  redound  to  your  honour,  and 
terminate  to  your  Lordship1  s  entire  satisfaction" 

The  very  phrase  used  by  the  Duke  of  Greenwich. 

"  As  to  myself,  your  Lordship  can  have  no  further  anxiety, 
but  I  wish  your  Lordship's  endeavours  to  detect  and  bring 
proofs  home  to  the  guilty  may  be  promptly  successful — for  the 
gratification  of  your  own  feelings,  ana  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public  mind,  before  the  matter  should  be  brought  forward  in 
parliament."  His  Majesty  bowed,  and  as  Lord  Old  borough 
retired,  he  added  some  gracious  phrases,  expressive  of  the 
high  esteem  he  felt  for  the  minister,  and  the  interest  he  had 
always,  and  should  always  take,  in  whatever  could  contribute 
to  his  public  and  private  •  .  •  satisfaction — (again). 

To  an  eye  and  ear  less  practised  in  courts  than  this  minis- 
ter's, all  that  had  been  said  would  have  been  really  satisfac- 
tory, but  Lord  Oldborough  discerned  a  secret  embarrassment 
in  the  smile,  a  constraint  in  the  manner,  a  care,  an  effort  to  be 
gracious  in  the  language,  a  caution,  a  rounding  of  the  periods, 
a  recurrence  to  technical  phrases  of  compliment  and  amity,  a 
want  of  the  free  fluent  language  of  the  heart ;  language 
which,  as  it  flows,  whether  from  sovereign  or  subject,  leaves  a 
trace,  that  the  art  of  courtier  or  of  monarch  cannot  imitate. 
In  all  attempts  at  such  imitation,  there  is  a  want,  of  which 
vanity  and  even  interest  is  not  always  sensible,  but  which 
feeling  perceives  instantly.  Lord  Oldborough  felt  it— and 
twice,  during  this  audience,  he  was  on  the  point  of  offering  his 
resignation,  and  twice,  exerting  strong  power  over  himself,  be 
refrained.  He  saw  plainly,  that  he  was  not  where  he  had 
been  in  the  King's  confidence  or  favour;  that  his  enemies  had 
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been  a*  wc*kr  and,  in  some'  measure,  had  succeeded  ;  that 
suspicions  bad  been  infosed  into  the  King's  mmd.  That  bis 
King  had  doubted  hita,  bk  Majesty  had  confessed — and  Lord 
Old  borough*  discerned*  that  there  was  no  genuine  joy  at  the 
moment  his  Majesty  was  undeceived,  no  real  anxiety  for  his 
honour,  only  the  ostensible  manifestation  suitable  tto  the  occa- 
sion— repeatable — or  recordable.  Still  there  was  nothing 
of  which  he  could  complain  ;  every  expression,  if  written 
down  or  repeated*  must  have  appeared  proper  and  gracious 
from  the  sovereign  to  hie  minister  ;  and  for  that  minister  to 
resign  at  such  a  moment,  from  pride  or  pique,  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  dignity,  perhaps  to  the  integrity  of  bis  char- 
acter. Lord  Old  borough  reasoned  thus  as  he  stood  before 
the  King,  and  compelled  himself,  during  the  whole  audience, 
and  to  the  last  parting  moment,  to  preserve  am  air  and  tone  of 
calm  respectful  seftposeession. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIH. 

During  Lord  Olcfborough's  absence,  his  faithful  secretary 
had  been  active  in  his  service.  Mr.  Temple  went  immediate- 
ly to  his  friend  Alfred  Percy.  Alfred  bad  just  returned  far 
tigued  from  the  courts,  and  was  resting  himself,  in  conversa- 
tion with  his  wife  and  Caroline.  u  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you, 
Alfred,?'  said  Mr.  Temple,  "  but  I  must  take  you  away  from 
these  ladies  to  consult  you  on  patticufar  business*"  "  Oh  ! 
let  the  particular  business  wait  till  he  has  rested  himself,"  said 
Mrs.  Percy,  "  unless  it  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

"  Life  and  death  Vr  cried  Lady  Prances  Arlington,  running 
in  at  the  open  door.  u  Yes  !  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
. . .  Stay,  Mr.  Temple  !  Mr.  Percv  !  going  the  moment  I 
come  into  the  room — Impossible  r  "  Impossible  it  would 
be,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  "  in  any. other  case  . . .  But" 

«  *  WHen  a  tidy's  lb  tin  <»l* 
< Ton  too*  all  <*ter  tB*t»of  tantt  glte  fflavt,' 

eried  Lady  Frances.  "  So,,  positively,  gentlfenttn,  I  stop  the 
way #-fc- — But,  Mr*  Temple,  to  comfort  yo»— for  I  neter  saw  a 
aoan,  gallant  or  ungaNai*,  look  so  impatient  j  1  shaft  not  be 
able  to  stay  above  a  moment  • .  „  Thaafc  you,  Mrs*  Percy,  t 
canTt  sit  down  •  •  •  Mrs.  Crabstoek,  the  crassest  of  Crabstocka 
and  stiffest  of  pattern* woaien,  is  in  the  carriage  waiting  Air 
me.— »~Give  me  joy— I  tare  actaopiblied  my  purpose,  and 
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without  Lady  Jane  Gtanvilte's  assistance*— obtained  a  permit 
to  go  with  Lady  Trant,  and  made  her  take  me  to  Lardy  An*- 
gelica's  last  night. Grand  conversazione  !*— Saw  the  Ger- 
man Baron  !— Caught  both  the  profiles — have  'em  her*  • .  • 
defy  you  not  to  smite. Look,"  cried  her  Ladyship,  draw- 
ing* out  of  her  ridicukra  caricature — which  she  put  into  Caro- 
line's band  ;  and,  whilst  she  was*  looking  at  it,  Lady  Frances 
went  on  speaking  rapidly.  tt  Only  a  sketch,  a  scrawl  in  pen* 
cil,  while  they  thought  I  was  copying  a  Sonnet  to  Wisdom*— on 
the  worst  bit  of  paper  loor  in  the  world  . .  .  old  cover  of  a 
tetter  I  stole  from  Lady  Tramps  ridicute,  white  she  was  at 

cards. Mr.  Temple,  you  shall  see  my  chef  dtewvre  by 

and  by  ;  dent  look  at  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  pray.— — 
Did  not  I  tell  you,  you  were  the  most  impatient  man  i»  the 
world  P1  It  was  true  that  M*.  Temple  was  at  this  instant 
most  impatient  to  get  possession  of  the  paper,  for  ow  the  bock 
of  that  corer  of  the  letter,  on  which  the  caricature  was  drawn* 
the  hand-writing  of  the  direction  appeared  to  hn» . . .  Ht 
dared  scarcely  believe  his  eyes — bis  hopes, 

**  Mrs.  Crahstock,  my  Lady  . .  .n  said-  the  footman,  *  is 
waiting." 

cfc  Fknow,  Sir,'*  said  Lady  Frances  ...  "So,  CaroKne,you 
won't  see  the  likeness. Very  well ;  if  I  caa't  get  a  compli- 
ment, f  must  be  off.  When  you  draw  a  caricature,  I  won't 
{>raise  it* Here  !  Mr.  Temple,  one  look,  since  you  are  chr- 
ng  for  it.v  u  One  look  will  not  satisfy  me  P'  cried  Mr. 
TempTe,  seizing  the  paper  :  *  vow  Ladyship  must  leave  the 
drawing  with  us  till  to-morrow. 

"  K— must. Given  at  our  court  of  St.  Jame&'s*      Lord 

Oldborough'a  own  imperative  style.*  u  Imperative  t  no ; 
humbly  F  beseech  your  Ladyship,  thus  humbly,"  cried  Mr. 
Temple,  kneeling  in  jest,  but  keeping  in  earnest  fast  hold  of 
the  paper. 

"  But  why  t  Why  ?  .  . .  Are  you  acquainted  with  Lady 
Angelica  ?  •  •  •  I  did  not  know  you  knew  Lady  Angelica." 

"  It  is  excellent ! — It  is  admirable — I  cannct  let  it  go .  . . 
This  hand  that  seized  ft  long  shall  hold  the  prize." 

"  The  man's  mad— But  don't  think  Fllgive  it  to  you 1 

would  not  give  it  to  my  mother  . . .  but  Hi  tend  it  to  you,  if 
youll  tell  roe  honestly  why  you  want  it."  *  Honestly — I 
want  to  show  ft  to  a  particular  friend,  who  will  be  delighted 
with  it." 

44  Tell  me  who,  this  minute,  or  you  shall  not  have  it** 

a  Mrs.  Crabstock,  my  Lady,  bids  me  say,  the  Ducheas— *n 

u  The  Duchess— The  eteuse  f^-if  she^  come  to  the  Duch- 
ess, F  must  go. F  hope  your  man,  Mrs.  Percy,  won't  tell 

Mrs.  Crabstock  he  saw  this  gentleman  kneeling** 
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"  Mrs.  Crabstock's  getting  out,  my  Lady,"  said  the  foot- 
man, returning. 
"  Afjr*  Temple,  for  mercy's  sake,  get  up." 
"  Never,  till  your  Ladyship  gives  me  tbe  drawing." 
w  There  !  there  !  let  me  go— audacious  !    Good  morning  to 

you,  Mrs,  Percy.    Good  bye,  Caroline Be  at  Lady  Jane's 

to-night,  for  I'm  to  be  there."  Her  Ladyship  ran  off,  and 
met  Mrs.  Crabstock  on  tbe  stairs,  with  whom  we  leave  her  to 
make  her  peace  as  she  pleases. 

"  Mv  dear  Temple,  1  believe  you  are  out  of  your  senses," 
said  Alfred,   **  I  never  saw  any  man  so  importunate  about  a 
drawing  that  is  not  worth  a  straw  .  • .  trembling  with  eager 
ness,  and  kneeling  ! — Caroline,  what  do  you  think  Rosamond 
would  have  thought  of  all  this  P      "  If  she  knew  the  whole, 
she  would  have  thought  I  acted  well,91    said    Mr.  Temple. 
44  But  come,  1  have  business."    Alfred  took  him  nto  his  study, 
and  there  the  whole  affair  was  explained.    Great  was  Alfred's 
astonishment . . .  Mr.  Temple  had  brought    with    him   the 
specimen  of  the  forgery  to  show  to  Alfred,  and  upon  compar- 
ing it  with  the  hand-writing  on  the  cover  of  the  letter  on  which 
the  caricature  was  drawn,  the  similarity  appeared  to  be  strik- 
ingly exact.      The  cover,  which  had  been   stolen,  as  Lady 
Frances  Arlington  said,  from  Lady  Trant's  ridicule,  was  di- 
rected to  Captain  Nuttall.      He  was  one  of  the  persons  to 
whom  forged  letters  had  been  written,  as  appeared  by  the  list 
which  Lord  Oldborough  had  left  with  Mr.  Temple.    The  sec- 
retary was  almost  certain  that  his  Lordship  baa  never  written 
with  his  own  hand  to  any  Captain  Nuttall ;    but  this  he  could 
ask  the  moment  he  should  see  Lord  Oldborough  again.    It 
seemed  as  if  this  paper  had  never  been  actually  used  as  the 
cover  of  a  letter,  lor  it  had  no  post-mark,  seal,  or  wafer. 
Upon  further  inspection,  it  was  perceived,  tbat  a  t  had  been 
left  out  in  the  name  of  Nuttall^  and  it  appeared  probable,  that 
the  cover  had.  been  thrown  aside,  and  a  new  one  written,  in 

consequence  of  this  omission. But  Alfred  did  not  think  it 

possible  that  Lady  Trant  could  be  the  former  of  these  letters, 
because  he  had  seen  some  of  her  Ladyship's  notes  of  invita- 
tion to  Caroline,  and  they  were  written  in  a  wretched  cramp- 
ed hand.  "  But  that  cramped  hand  might  be  feigned  to  con- 
ceal the  powers  of  penmanship,"  said  Mr.  Temple. 

"  Well !  granting  her  Ladyship's  talents  were  equal  to  the 
mere  execution,"  Alfred  persisted  in  thinking  she  had  not  abil- 
ities sufficient  to  invent  or  combine  all  the  parts  of  such  a 
scheme — tt  She  might  be  an  accomplice,  but  she  must  have 

had  a  principal — And  who  could  that  principal  be ** 

The  same  suspicion,  the  same  person,  came  at  the  same  nw* 
ment,  into  the  heads  of  both  gentlemen,  as  they  sat  looking  at 
each  other.     "  There  is  an  intimacy  between  them"— &** 
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Alfred — u  Recollect  all  the  pains  Lady  Trant  took  for  Mrs. 
Falconer  about  English  Clay — They  . .  ." 

u  Mrs.  Falconer ! But  how  could  she  possibly  get  at 

Lord  Oldborough's  private  seal — a  seal  that  is  always  locked 
up — a  seal  never  used  to  any  common  letter,  never  to  any  but 
those  written  by  his  own  hand  to  some  private  friend,  and  on 
some  very  particular  occasion — Since  I  have  been  with  him  I 

have  not  seen  him  use  that  seal  three  times" 

44  When  and  to  whom,  can  you  recollect  ?"  said  Alfred. 

44  I  recollect ! 1  have  it  all !"   exclaimed  Mr.  Temple, 

striking  the  table—"  1  have  it .  .  .  But,  Lady  Frances  Arling- 
ton— 1  am  sorry  she  is  gone."  u  Why !  what  of  her? — Lady 
Frances  can  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  business  ?" 

44  She  has  a  great  deal  more,  I  can  assure  you — but  without 
knowing  it." 

44  Of  that  I  am  certain,  or  all  the  world  would  have  known 
it  long  ago— but .  . .  Tell  me  how  ? — " 

44  1  recollect,  at  the  time  when  I  was  dangling  after  Lady 
Frances  . . .  There's  good  in  every  thing  .  .  .  just  before  we 
went  down  to  Falconer-Court,  her  Ladyship  who,  you  know, 
has  always  some  reigning  fancy,  was  distracted  about  what 
she  called,  bread-seals — She  took  off  the  impression  of  seals 
with  bread  ...  no  matter  how,  but  she  did,  and  used  to  tor- 
ment me  •  •  •  no — I  thought  it  a  great  pleasure  at  the  time  • •  • 
to  procure  for  her  all  the  pretty  seals  I  could." 

"  But,  surely,  you  did  not  give  her  Lord  Oldborough's  f 
44  I  ! — not  I  ! — how  could  you  imagine  such  a  thing  ?" 
44  You   were   in  love,  and  might  have  forgotten  conse- 
quences." 

44  A  man  in  love  may  forget  every  thing,  I  grant  •  •  •  except 
his  fidelity— No— I  never  gave  the  seal — but  I  perfectly  rec- 
ollect Lady  Frances  showing  it  to  me  in  her  collection,  and 
my  asking  her  how  she  came  by  it."    44  And  how  did  she  ?" 

44  From  the  cover  of  a  note  which  the  Duke,  her  uncle,  had 
received  from  Lord  Old  borough,  and  I,  at  the  time,  remem- 
bered his  Lordship's  having  written  it  to  the  Duke  of  Green- 
wich on  the  birth  of  his  grandson.  Lord  Oldborough  had, 
upon  a  former  occasion,  affronted  his  Grace  by  sending  him 
a  note  sealed  with  a  wafer — this  time  his  Lordship  took  spe- 
cial care,  and  sealed  it  with  his  private  seal  of  honour" 

44  Well !  But  how  does  this  bring  the  matter  home  to  Mrs. 
Falconer  f  said  Alfred.  "  Stay — I  am  bringing  it  as  near 
home  to  her  as  possible — We  all  went  down  to  Falconer- 
Court  together — And  there  I  remember  Lady  Frances  had 
her  collection  of  bread-seals,  and  was  daubing  and  colouring 
them  with  vermillion  •  •  •  and  Mrs.  Falconer  was  so  anxious 
about  them — and  Lady  Frances  gave  her  several ...  I  must 
see  Lady  Frances  again  directly,  to  inquire  whether  she  gave 
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her,  among  the  rest,  Lord  Oldborough's — PI  I  goto  Lady  Jane 
Granville's  this  evening  on  purpose— -But  had  J  asi  better 
go  this  moment  to  Lady  Trent .?" 

Alfred  advised,  that  having  traced  the  natter  thus  {far,  tibcjr 
should  not  hazard  giving  any  alarm  to  Lady  Trant,  or  to  Mrs. 
Falconer,  but  should  report  to  Lord  Oldborovgh  what  pro- 
gress had  been  made.  JMr.  Temple  accordingly  went  home,  to 
be  in  readiness  for  his  Lordship's  return-— —In  the  mean 
time  the  first  -exultation  of  indignant  pride  having  subsided, 
.and  bis  cool  judgment  reflecting  upon  what  had  passed,  Lord 
-Old borough  considered  that,  however  satisfactory  to  his  own 
mind  might  be  the  feeling  of  his  innocence,  the  proofs  of  it 
were  necessary  to  satisfy  the  public ;  he  saw  that  his  charac- 
ter would  be  left  doubtful,  and  at  the  mercy  of  lus -enemies, 
if  he  were  in  pique  and  resentment  hastily  to  resign,  before  he 

/had  vindicated  his  integrity* aJ/*yourproofs  be  produced, 

my  Lord  !" — these  words  recurred  to  thim,  and  bis  anxiety  to 

obtain  these  proofs  rose  high >and  high  was  his  satisfaction 

the  moment  he  saw  his  secretary  ;  for,  by  the  first  gbnae  at 
Mr.  Temple's  countenance  he  perceived  .that  some 'discovery 
had  been  made* 

Alfred,  that  night,  received  through  Mr.  Temple  his  Lord- 
-shipb  request,  that  he  would  obtain  what  further  information 
he  could  relative  to  the  private  seal,  in  whatever  way  he 
thought  most  prudent.  His  Lordship  trusted  (entirely  >to  bis 
discretion— Mr.  Temple  was  engaged  with  other -business. 

Alfred  went  with  Caroline  to  Lady  Jane  Granville's,  to 
•meet  Lady  Prances  Arlington  ;  he  entered  intotionversation, 
and  by  degrees  brought  her  to  his  point,  playing  afll'the  time 
with  her  curiosity,  and  humouring  iher childishness, 'while  he 
carried  on  his  cro6S+esanunatio«.  At  .first  she  could  not  re- 
collect any  thing  about  making  the  seals  he  [talked  of— ^Mt 
was  a  fancy  that  had  passed— and  a  past  >fancy"  she  said, 
u  was  like  a  past  love,  or  a  past  beauty, good  for  nothing  but 
to  be  forgotten.1'  However,  by  proper  Heading  of  (he  witness, 
and  suggesting  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  he  did  bring  10 
the  fair  lady's  mind  all  that  be  wanted  (her  to  remember. 
u  She  could  not  conceive  wbai  interest  Mr.  iVrcy -could  take 
in  the  matter  ...  it  was  some  jest,  about  Mr*  Temple,  sherwas 
sure  • .  •  Yes,  she  did  recollect  a  seal  with  a  Cupid  riding  a 
lion  that  Mr.  Temple  gave  her  just  befbrethey  .went  toFateon- 
er-Court — was  that  what  he  meant  f 

u  No— but  a  curious   seal"— Alfred  described  ihe  device* 

"  Lord  Oldborough'*  ! Yes, « there  was  <some  such  odd 

seal  • .  •  But  it  was  not  given  to  her  bar  Mr*  Temple— she  todk 
that  from  a  note  to  her  uncle,  the  Duke.of  'Greenwich." 

"  Yes— that  Alfred  said  he  knew;  but  What  did  her  iLody- 
ship  tlo  whh  it  ?"     -4t  You  know  -how  il  got  it 
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you  seem  to  know  every  thing  I  do  and  say — You  know  my 
affairs  vastly  well — you  act  the  conjuror  admirably — pray, 
can  you  tell  me  who  I  am  to  marry  ?"  "  That  i  will — when 
your  Ladyship  had  told  me  to  whom  you  gave  that  seal." 

44  That  1  would  and  welcome,  if  1  <could  recollect— but  I 
really  can't— If  you  think  1  gave  at  to  Mr.  Temple,  1  assure 
you,  you  are  mistaken,  you  may  ask  him." 

"  1  know  your  Ladyship  did  not  give  it  to  Mr.  Temple- 
Bui  to  whom  did  you  give  it  ?" 

44 1  remember  now  • . .  not  to  any  gentleman  after  all — yea 
are  positively  out — I  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Falconer." 

44  You  are  certain  #f  that,  Lady  Frances  Arlington  V9 

44 1  am  certaint  Mr.  Alfred  Percy."  *4  And  how  can  you 
prove  it  to  me,  Lady  Frances  ?"  "  The  easiest  way  in  the 
world  .  .  .  by  asking  Mrs.  Falconer— Only  I  don't  go  there 
now  «nich,  since  Georgiana  and  I  have  quarrelled— but  what 
can  make  you  so  carious  about  it  ?" 

"  That'll  a  secret — May  1  ask,  if  your  Ladyship  would 
know  the  seal  again  if  you  saw  k  2 — Is  this  any  thing  like  the 
impression  ?"— (showing  her  the  seal  on  the  forged  cover*) 

u  The  very  same  that  1  gave  Mrs.  Falconer,  I'll  swear  to  k 
— dl'll  tell  you  how  1  know  k  particularly.  There's  a  little 
outer  rim  bene,  wkh  pontes  to  it,  which  there  is  not  to  the  oth- 
er. I  fastened  my  bread-seal  into  an  old  setting  of  my  own, 
from  which  1  had  lost  the  stone.  Mrs.  Falconer  took  a  fancy 
to  it,  among  a  number  of  others,  so  1  let  her  have  k. 

44  Now  1  have  answered  all  your  questions— Answer  mine 
— Who  am  1  to  marry  f '  u  Your  Ladyship  will  taarry  who- 
ever .  . »  your  Ladyship  phases"  "  That  was  an  ambiguous 
answer,"  she  observed,  "  for  that  she  pieastd  every  body." 
——Her  Ladyship  was  going  to  run  on  wkh  some  further 
questions,  hut  Alfred  pretending  that  the  oracle  was  not  per- 
snkted  to  answer  more  explicitly,  left  her  completely  4n  the 
dark  as  to  what  his  meaning  had  been  in  this  whole  conver- 
sation. He  reported  progress  to  Lord  Oldborough— and  his 
Lordship  slept  as  soundly  this  night  as  he  did  the  aighl  after 
-he  had  been  attacked  by  the  mob. 

The  next  morning  the  first  person  he  desired  to  see,  was 
Mr.  Falconer — his  Lordship  sent  for  him  into  his  cabinet. 

44  Mr.  Commissioner  Falconer,  I  promised  to  give  you  no- 
tice whenever  1  should  see  any  probability  of  my  geingout 
of  power."  44  Good  Heaven  !  my  Lord,"  exclaimed  the 
Commissioner,  starting  back — The  surprise,  the  consternation 
wre^e  real— Lord  Oldborough  had  bis  eye  upon  him  to  deter- 
mine that  point     u  Impossible,  surely  !— I  hope  .  .  ." 

His  hope  flkted  at  the  moment  to  the  Duke  of  Greenwich 
— but  returned  instantly— he  had  made  no  terais  * .  %  had 
60 
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missed  his  time.    If  Lord  Oldborough  should  go  out  of  office 
— bis  place,  his  pension,  gone — utter  ruin. 

Lord  Oldborough  marked  the  vacillation  and  confusion  of 
his  countenance,  and  saw  that  he  was  quite  unprepared. 

44  I  hope  .  .  •  Merciful  Powers !  I  trust ...  1  thought  your 
Lordship  had  triumphed  over  all  your  enemies,  and  was  firm- 
er in  favour  and  power  than  ever.  What  can  have  occur- 
red .. .  J" 

Without  making  any  answer,  Lord  Oldborough  beckoned 
to  the  Commissioner  to  approach  nearer  the  window  where 
his  Lordship  was  standing,  and  then  suddenly  put  into  his 
band  the  cover  with  the  forged  hand-writing  and  seal. 

u  What  am  I  to  understand  by  this,  my  Lord  f  said  the 
bewildered  Commissioner,  turning  it  backwards  and  forwards 
• . .  "  Major  Spry  ! — I  never  saw  the  man  in  my  life  •  •  . 
May  I  ask,  my  Lord,  what  I  am  to  comprehend  from  this  f" 

u  I  see,  Sir,  that  you  know  nothing  of  the  business." 

The  whole  was  explained  by  Lord  Oldborough  succinctly. 
The  astonishment  and  horror  in  the  poor  Commissioner's 
countenance  and  gestures,  and  still  more,  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  try  to  discover  the  authors 
of  this  forgery,  were  sufficient  proofe,  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion,  that  the  guilt  could  be  traced  to  any  of  his 
his  own  family.  Lord  Old  borough's  look,  fixed  on  the  Com- 
missioner, expressed  what  it  had  once  before  expressed. 

"  Sir,  from  mjr  soul,  I  pity  you  8" 

The  Commissioner  saw  this  look,  and  wondered  why  Lord 
Oldborough  should  pitv  Mm  at  a  time  when  all  his  Lordship's 
feelings  should  naturally  be  for  himself.  "  My  Lord,  I  would 
engage  we  shall  discover  ...  we  shall  trace  it." 

u  I  believe  that  I  have  discovered  ♦ .  ♦  that  I  have  traced 
it,"  said  Lord  Oldborough — and  he  sighed.  Now  that  sigh 
was  more  incomprehensible  to  the  Commissioner  than  all  the 
rest,  and  he  stood  with  bis  lips  open  for  a  moment,  before  he 
could  utter,  "  Why  then  resign,  my  Lord  f  "  That  is  my 
affair,"  said  Lord  Oldborough—44  Let  us,  if  you  please,  Sir, 
think  of  yours,  for,  probably,  this  is  the  only  time  1  shall  ever 
more  have  it  in  my  power  to  be  of  the  least  service  to  you." 

44  Oh  !  my  Lord  !  My  Lord,  don't  say  so,"  said  the  Com- 
missioner, quite  forgetting  all  his  artificial  manner,  and  speak* 
kig  naturally — u  the  last  time  you  shall  have  it  in  your  power! 
i . .  Oh  !  my  dear  Lord,  don't  say  so." 

44  My  dear  Sir,  I  must — it  gives  me  pain — you  see  it  does." 

44  At  such  a  time  as  this,  to  think  of  me  instead  of  yourself 
• . .  My  Lord,  I  never  knew  you  till  this  moment— so  well." 

44  Nor  I,  you,  Sir"— said  Lord  Oldborough—44  It  is  the  more 
unfortunate  for  us  both,  that  our  connexion  and  intercourse 
must  now  for  ever  cease."     "  Never,  never,  my  Lord,  if  you 
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were  to  go  out  of  power  to-morrow  • . .  which  Heaven,  in  its 
mercy  and  justice,  forbid  ! . .  •  1  could  never  forget  the  good- 
ness . . .  I  would  never  desert ...  in  spite  of  all  interest  •  . . 
I  should  continue  • .  •  I  hope  your  Lordship  would  permit  me 
to  pay  my  duty  . . .  all  intercourse  could  never  cease." 

Lord  Old  borough  saw,  and  almost  smiled  at  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  courtier  and  the  man — the  confusion  in  the  Com- 
missioner's mind  between  his  feelings  and  his  interest.  Part- 
ly his  Lordship  relieved,  and  partly  he  pained  Mr.  Falconer, 
bv  saying,  in  his  firm  tone,  "  1  thank  you,  Mr.  Falconer — but 
all  intercourse  must  cease.  After  this  hour  we  meet  no  more. 
1  beg  you,  Sir,  to  collect  your  spirits — and  to  listen  to  me  calm- 
ly— Before  this  day  is  at  an  end,  you  will  understand  why  all 
further  intercourse  between  us  would  be  useless  to  your  inter- 
est, and  incompatible  with  my  honour. Before  many  hours 

are  past,  a  blow  will  be  struck,  which  will  go  to  your  heart 
*  . .  for  I  see  you  have  one  . .  •  and  deprive  you  of  the  power 
of  thought.  It  is  my  wish  to  make  that  blow  fall  as  lightly 
upon  you  as  possible. 

"  Oh  !  my  Lord,  your  resignation  would  indeed  be  a  blow, 
J  could  never  recover  • .. .  The  bare  apprehension  deprives 
me  at  this  moment  of  all  power  of  thought, ...  but  still  I 
hope."  . . . 

"  Hear  me,  Sir,  I  beg,  without  interruption. — —It  is  my 
business  to  think  for  you — Go  immediately  to  the  Duke  of 
Greenwich,  make  what  terms  with  him  you  can — make  what 
advantage  you  can  of  the  secret  of  my  approaching  resigna- 
tion ;  a  secret  I  now  put  in  your  power,  to  communicate  to  his 
Grace — and  which  no  one  yet  suspects — I  having  told  it  to  no 

one  living  but  to  yourself. Go  quickly  to  the  Duke — time 

presses — I  wish  you  success— and  a  better  patron  thaa  I  have 
been,  than  my  principles  would  permit  me  to  be — Farewell, 
Mr.  Falconer." 

The  Commissioner  moved  towards  the  door,  when  Lord 
Old  borough  said,  "  Tint  prtssa" — but  the  Commissioner 
stopped — turned  back — could  not  go  . . .  The  tears, — real 

tears — rolled  down   his  cheeks Lord  Oldborough  went 

forward,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  him— The  Commissioner 
kissed  it,  with  the  reverence  with  which  he  would  have  kiss- 
ed his  sovereign's  hand ;  and  bowing,  he  involuntarily  backed 
to  the  door,  as  if  quitting  the  presence  of  Majesty. 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  man  was  bred  a  mere  courtier,  and  that 
he  is  cursed  with  a  family,  on  none  of  whom  there  is  any  de- 
pendence"— thought  Lord  Oldborough — as  the  door  closed 
upon  the  Commissioner  for  ever. 

Lord  Oldborough  delayed  an  hour  purposely,  to  give  Mr. 
Falconer  advantage  of  the  day  with  the  Duke  of  Greenwich ; 
then  ordered  his  carriage,  and  drove  to  • . .  Mrs*  Falconer's. 
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Great  was  her  surprise  at  the  minister's  entrance. 

.  .  .  u  Concerned  the  Commissioner  was  not  at  home-" 

44  My  business  is  wkb  Mrs.  Falconer."  "  My  Lord 
your  Lordship, .  • .  the  honour  and  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
•  •  •  Georgiana,  my  dear."  . .  •  Mrs.  Falconer  nodded  to  ber 
daughter,  who  most  unwillingly  • . .  and  as  if  dying  with  cu- 
riosity, retired.  The  smile  died  away  upon  Mrs*  Falconer's 
lips,  as  she  observed  the  stern  gravity  of  Lord  Oldboroogb's 
countenance — She  moved  a  chair  towards  his  Lordship—  be 
stood,  and  leaning  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  paused,  as  he 
looked  at  her.— u  What  is  to  come  t — Cunningham  per- 
haps !"  .  . .  thought  Mrs.  Falconer—44  or  perhaps  something 
about  John — When  will  he  speak  ?  . . .  I  can't . . .  1  must. 
.  •  •  I  am  happy  to  see  your  Lordship  looking  so  well." 

44  Is  Mrs.  Falconer  acquainted  with  Lady  Trant  P 

44  Lady  Trant . . .  Yes,  my  Lord.  Mercy  !  Is  k  possible! 
—No,  for  her  own  sake  she  would  not  betray  me,*  .  .<* 
thought  Mrs.  Falconer. 

44  Intimately?"    said  Lord  Oldborougb. 

u  Intimately  •  •  •  That  is  as  one's  intimate  with  every  body 
...  of  a  certain  sort  • . .  one  visits  ...  but  no  farther ...  I 
can't  say  I  have  the  honour"  •  •  • 

Mrs.  Falconer  was  so  distracted  by  seeing  Lord  Oldbor- 
ough  searching  in  bis  pocket-hook  for  a  letter,  that  in  spue  of 
all  her  presence  of  mind,  she  knew  not  what  she  said ;  and  all 
ber  presence  of  countenance  failed,  when  Lord  Old  borough 
placed  before  ber  eyes,  the  cover  directed  to  Captain  NuttaH. 

44  Can  you  guess  how  this  came  into  Lady  Tram's  posses- 
sion, Madam  r*  u  1  protest,  my  Lord,"  •  •  •  her  voice  trem>» 
Ming,  in  spite  of  ber  utmost  efforts  to  command  k— u  1  don't 
know  .  •  •  nor  can  1  conceive'9 ... 

44  Nor  can  you  conceive  by  whom  k  was  written,  Madam  F* 

44  It  appears  ...  It  bears  a  resemblance  . . .  some  likeness 
...  as  tar  asl  recollect  •  •  •  but  it  is  so  loo*  since  1  have  seen 
your  Lordship's  own  hand  . .  •  And  hands  are  so  like  •  • . 
sometimes  •  • .  And  J  am  so  bad  a  judge  • . .  Every  band,  aH 
fashionable  hands  are  so  like*" 

44  And  every  seal  like  every  seal  P1 — said  Lord  Oidbor- 
ough,  placing  the  counterfeit  seat  before  Mrs.  Falconer. 

44  I  recommend  k  to  you,  Madam,  to  waste  no  farther  time 
in  evasion  :  but  to  deliver  to  me  the  counterpart  of  this  seal, 
the  impression  of  my  private  seal,  which  you  bad  from  Lady 
Frances  Arlington." 

44  A  mere  bread-seal !  •  •  •  her  Ladyship  surely  has  not 
said, . . .  I  really  have  lost  it, ...  if  I  ever  had  it ...  1  de- 
clare your  Lordship  terrifies  me  so,  by  this  strange  mode"  •  • 

44  I  recommend  k  to  you  once  more,  Madam*  and  for  the 
last  time,  1  earnestly  recommend  k  to  you,  to  deliver  up  to 
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me  that  seal,  for  1  have  sworn  to  my  belief,  that  it  is  in  your 
possession ;  a  warrant  has  in  consequence  been  issued,  to 
seize  and  search  yourpapers,  •  ♦ .  the  persons  who  are  to  ex- 
ecute it  are  below — Tne  purport  of  my  present  visit . .  •  of 
which  I  should  gladly  have  been  spared  the  pain,  is  to  save 
you,  Madam,  from  the  public  disgrace  of  having  a  warrant  ex- 
ecuted.  Do  not  feint,  Madam,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  nor  go 

into  hysterics — for  if  you  do  1  must  retire — And  the  warrant 
must  be  executed — your  best  course  is  to  open  that  desk,  to 
give  me  up  the  seal*  to  make  to  me  at  this  instant  a  lull  confes- 
sion of  all  you  know  of  this  transaction— If  you  do  thus,-— 
for  your  husband's  sake,  Madam,  I  will*  as  far  as  I  can  con- 
sistently with  what  is  due  to  myself,  spare  you  the  shame  of 
an  arrest." -Mrs.  Falconer,  with  trembling  hands,  un- 
locked   the  desk,  delivered  the  seal — "  And  a    letter 

which  1  see  in  this  same  hand-writing,  Madam,  if  you  please*" 

She  gave  it— And  then  unable  to  support  herself  longer, 
sunk  upon  a  sofa, — But  she  neither  feinted  nor  screamed, —  m 
She  was  aware  of  the  consequences— Lord  Oldborough  open* " 

ed  the  window  to  give  her  air She  was  relieved  bv  a  burst 

of  tears — and  was  silent and  nothing  was  heard  but  her 

sobs,  which  she  endeavoured  to  suppress  in  vain- She  was 

more  relieved  on  looking  up  by  one  glance  at  Lord  Oldbor- 
ough's  countenance,  where  she  saw  compassion  working 
strongly.  But  before  she  could  take  any  advantage  of  it,  the 
.expression  was  changed,  the  feeling  was  controlled — he  was 
conscious  of  its  weakness — he  recollected  what  public  justice, 
and  justice  to  his  own  character  required — be -recollected  all 
the  treachery,  the  criminality  of  which  she  had  been  guilty. 

u  Madam,  vou  are  not  now  in  a  condition  1  see  to  explain 
yourself  further,— I  will  relieve  you  from  my  presence — my 
reproaches  you  will  never  hear — But  I  shall  expect  from  you, 
before  one  hour,  such  ap  avowal  in  writing  of  this  whole 
transaction,  as  may,  with  the  written  confession  of  Lady 
Trant,  afford  the  proofs  which  are  due  to  my  Sovereign,  and 
to  the  public  of  my  integrity." 

Mrs.  Falconer  bowed  her  head— covered  her  face — clasped 
her  hands  in  agony  ;  as  Lord  Oldborough  retired,  she  sprang 
up,  followed  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  yet  without  knowing 
what  she  could  say.  u  The  Commissioner  is  innocent ! — If 
you  forsake  bkn  be  is  undone — All,  all  of  us,  utterly  ruined  ; 
—Oh  !  Georgiana  !  Georgian*  !  where  are  you  ¥  speak  for 
me  !"  Georgiana  was  in  an  inner  apartment,  trying  on  a 
new  robe,  &  ha  Oemgieme. 

44  Whatever  you  may  wish  further  to  say  to  me,  Madam," 
said  Lord  Oldborough,  disengaging  himself  from  her,  and  pas- 
sing decidedly  on,  before  Georgiana  appeared — u  You  will 
put  in  writing,  and  let  mo  have  within  tnas  hour— or  never*" 
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Within  that  boor,  Commissioner  Falconer  brought  for  Lord 
Oldborough  the  paper  his  wife  had  drawn  up— but  the  Com- 
missioner was  obliged  to  deliver  it  to  Mr.  Temple ;  for  Lord 
Oldborough  had  so  ordered,  and  his  Lordship  persevered  in 

refusing  to  see  him  more. Mrs.  Falconer's  paper  was  word* 

ed  with  all  the  art  and  address  of  which  she  was  mistress,  and 
all  the  pathos  she  could  command — Lord  Oldborough  looked 
only  for  facts— these  he  marked  with  his  pencil,  and  observed 
where  they  corroborated  and  where  they  differed  from  Lady 
Trent's  confession,  which  Mr.  Temple  had  been  charged  to 

obtain  during  his  Lordship's  visit  to  Mrs.  Falconer. The 

greater  part  of  the  night  Lord  Oldborough  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Percy  were  employed  arranging  these  documents,  so  as  to  put 
the  proofs  in  the  clearest  and  shortest  form,  to  be  laid  before 
his  Majesty  the  succeeding  day. 

It  appeared,  that  Mrs.  Falconer  had  been  first  tempted  to 
these  practices  by  the  distress  for  money,  into  which  extrav- 
agant entertainments— or,  as  she  stated,  the  expenses  incident 
to  her  situation— expenses  which  far  exceeded  her  income,  had 
led  her.  It  was  supposed,  from  her  having  kept  open  house 
at  times  for  the  minister,  that  she  and  the  Commissioner  had 
great  influence  ;  she  had  been  applied  to— presents  had  been 
offered,  and  she  had  long  withstood.  But,  at  length,  Lad? 
Trent  acting  in  concert  with  her,  they  had  been  supplied  with 
information  by  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  offices,  a  relation  of 
Lady  Trent,  who  was  a  vain,  incautious  youth,  and  it  seems, 
did  not  know  the  use  made  of  his  indiscretion — He  told  what 
promotions  he  had  heard  spoken  of— what  commissions  were 
making  out— The  ladies  prophecied^and  their  prophecies  be- 
ing accomplished,  they  gained  credit.  For  some  time  they 
kept  themselves  behind  the  scenes — and  many,  applying  to 
A.  B.— and  dealing  with  they  did  not  know  whom,  paid  for 
promotion,  which  would  have  cojne  unpaid  for— —Others 
paid  and  were  never  promoted,  and  wrote  letters  of  reproach 
— Captain  Nuttall  was  among  these,  and  he  it  was,  who,  find- 
ing himself  duped,  first  stirred  in  the  business ;  and  by  means 
of  an  active  member  of  opposition,  to  whom  he  made  known 
his  secret  grievance,  brought  the  whole  to  light. 

The  proofs  arranged  •  •  •  (and  Lord  Oldborouffh  never 
slept  till  they  were  perfectly-.  • .)  he  reposed  tranquilly — The 
next  day,  asking  an  audience  of  his  Majesty,  he  simply 
laid  the  papers  on  his  Majesty's  table,  observing,  that  he  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  tracing  the  forgery,  and 
that  he  trusted  these  papers  contained  all  the  necessary  proofs. 
His  Lordship  bowed  and  retired  instantly,  leaving  his  Maj- 
esty to  examine  the  papers  alone. 

The  resolution  to  resign  his  ministerial  station  bad  long 
been  forming  in  Lord  Oldborough^  mind.    It  was  not  a  reso- 
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lution  taken  suddenly  in  pride  or  pique,  but  after  reflection, 
and  upon  strong  reasons*      It  was  a  measure  which  he  had 

long  been  revolving  in  his  secret  thoughts. During  the  en* 

thusiasm  of  political  life,  the  proverbial  warnings  against  the 
vanity  of  ambition,  and  the  danger  of  dependence  on  the  fa- 
vour of  princes,  had  passed  on  his  ear  but  as  a  school-boy's 
lesson :  a  phrase  &  to  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale/  He  was 
not  a  reading  man,  and  the  maxims  of  books  he  disregarded 
or  disbelieved ;  but  in  the  observations  he  made  for  himself  he 
trusted  ;  the  lessons  he  drew  from  life  were  never  lost  upon 
him,  and  he  acted  in  consequence  of  that  which  he  believed, 
with  a  decision,  vigour,  and  invariability,  seldom  found  even 
among  philosophers. — ■ — Of  late  years  he  had,  in  real  life, 
seen  striking  instances  of  the  treachery  of  courtiers,  and  had 

felt  some  symptoms  of  insecurity  in  the  smile  of  princes. 

Fortune  had  been  favourable  to  him — she  was  fickle — he 
feared  her — be  determined  to  quit  her  before  she  should 
change— Ambition,  it  is  true,  had  tempted  him  ;  he  had  risen 
to  her  highest  pinnacle — he  would  not  be  hurled  from  high — 

he  would  descend  voluntarily,  and  with  dignity* Lord 

Oldborough's  habits  of  thought  were  as  different  as  possible 
from  those  of  a  metaphysician  ;  he  had  reflected  less  upon 
the  course  of  his  own  mind,  than  upon  almost  any  other  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  knew  human  nature  practically ;  disquisitions  on 
"habit,  passion,  or  the  sovereign  good,  were  unread  by  him, 
nor,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  had  he  ever  formed  a  system, 
moral  or  prudential ;  but  the  same  penetration,  the  same  long- 
ammihf,  which  enabled  him  to  govern  the  affairs  of  a  great 
nation,  gave  him,  when  his  attention  turned  towards  himself,  a 

privoj/ance  for  his  own  happiness. In  the  meridian  of  life, 

he  had  cherished  ambition,  as  the  only  passion  that  could  sup- 
ply him  with  motive  strong  enough  to  call  great  powers  into 
great  action*  But  of  late  years  he  had  felt  something,  not 
Only  of  the  waywardness  of  fortune,  but  of  the  approaches  of 
age— not  in  his  mind,  but  in  his  health,  which  had  suffered  by 
the  exertions  of  his  mind*  The  attacks  of  hereditary  gout 
had  become  more  violent,  and  more  frequent*  If  he  lived, 
these  would,  probably,  often  incapacitate  him,  at  seasons,  from 
his  arduous  ministerial  duties — Much,  that  he  did  well,  must 
be  ill  done  by  deputy He  had  ever  reprobated  the  prac- 
tice of  leaving  the  business  of  the  nation  to  be  done  b  v  clerks 
and  underlings  in  office*  Yet  to  this  the  minister,  however 
able,  however  honest,  must  come  at  last,  if  he  persist  in  en- 
grossing business  and  power,  beyond  what  an  individual  can 
wield*  Love  for  his  country,  a  sense  of  his  own  honour,  in- 
tegrity, and  consistency,  here  combined  to  determine  this 
great  minister  to  retire  while  it  was  yet  time — to  secure,  at 
once,  the  dignky  and  happiness  of  the  evening  of  life    ■   The 
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day  had  been  devoted  to  good  and  high  purposes— that  was 
enough—  be  could  bow,  sefesatisfied  and  ftkl  of  honour,  bid 
adiea  k>  ambition*  This  resointien,  once  formed,  was  fix- 
ed. Id  vain  even  bis  sovereign  endeavoured  to  dissuade  bam 
from  carrying  it  into  execution. 

Wben  the  King  bad  examined  the  papers  which  Lord  Old- 
borough  had  laid  before  him,  bis  Majesty  sent  for  his  Lord- 
ship again,  and  the  moment  the  minister  entered  the  cabinet, 
his  Majesty  expressed  bis  perfect  satisfaction  in  seeing  that 
bis  Lordship  bad,  with  so  tktte  trouble,  and  with  his  astral 
ability,  got  to  the  bottom  of  this  affair. 

What  was  to  be  done  next  ? The  Duke  of  Greenwich 

was  to  be  summoned — His  Grace  was  in  astonishment,  when 
he  saw  the  papers  which  contained  Lord  Old  borough's  com- 
plete vindication,  and  the  crimination  ef  Mrs.  Falconer. 
Through  the  whole,  as  he  read  on,  his  Grace  bad  but  one 
idea,  viz.  "Commissioner  Falconer  has  deceived  me  with 

false  intelligence  of  the  intended  resignation." Not  one 

word  was  said  by  Lord  Oidborongb  to  give  bis  Grace  hope  of 
that  event— till  the  member  of  opposition  by  whom  the 
forged  letters  bad  been  produced — till  all  those  who  knew  or 
bad  heard  any  thing  of  the  transaction,  were  clearly  and  Mif 

apprised  of  the  troth After  this  was  established,  and  that 

all  saw  Lord  Oldborough  clear  and  bright  in  honour,  and,  at 
least  apparently,  as  firm  in  power  as  he  had  ever  been,  to  the 
astonishment  of  bis  sovereign  his  Lordship  begged  permission 
to  resign. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  effect  of  misrepresentation 
to  lower  Lord  CHd  borough's  favour,  at  the  moment  wben  be 
spoke  of  retiring,  bis  King  recollected  all  his  past  services  ; 
all  that  must,  in  future,  be  hazarded  and  k»st  in  parting  with 
such  a  minister  !  so  eminent  in  ahilities,  of  such  tried  integri- 
ty, of  ittgh  fidelity,  such  attachment  to  bis  person,  such  a 
zealous  supporter  of  royalty,  such  a  favourite  with  his  peo- 
ple, so  successful  as  well  as  so  able  a  minister !  Never  was  be 
so  much  valued  as  at  this  moment.  All  bis  sovereign's  early 
attachment  returned  in  full  strength  and  warmth. 

u  No,  my  Lord,  yon  most  not — you  will  not  leave  arte  !" 

These  simple  words,  spoken  with  the  warmth  of  the  heart, 
touched  Lord  Oldborough  more  than  can  be  told,  it  was 
difficult  to  resist  them  from  a  sovereign— especially  when  he 
saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  monarch  whom  he  loved— —But 
bis  resolution  was  taken— He  thanked  his  Majesty,  not  with 
the  common-place  thanks  of  courtiers,  but  with  bis  whole 
heart  and  seul  he  thanked  his  Majesty  for  this  gracious  con- 
descension— this  testimony  of  approbation— these  proofs  of 
sensibility  to  bis  attachaient,  which  paid— overpaid  W  in  a 
moment  for  the  labours  of  a  life— The  recollection  ef  them 
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#6uld  be  tbe  glory,  the  solace  of  bis  age-^could  never  leave 
bis  memory  while  life  lasted— -would,  he  thought,  be  present 
to  him,  if  be  should  retain  his  senses,  in  bis  dying  moment-— 
But — be  was,  in  the  midst  of  this  strong  feeling,  firm  to  the 
resolution  bis  reason  had  taken,— -He  humbly  represented, 
that  he  bad  waited  for  a  favourable  time,  when  the  affairs  of 
the  country  were  in  a  prosperous  train,  when  there  were  few 
difficulties  to  embarrass  those  whom  his  Majesty  might  name 
to  succeed  to  his  place  at  the  bead  of  administration — TJtere 
were  many  who  were  ambitious  of  that  station— iZea  I,  talents, 
and  the  activity  of  youth,  were  at  bis  Majesty's  command. 
For  himself,  be  found  it  necessary  for  his  health  and  happi- 
ness to  retire  from  public  business;  and  te resign  the  arduous 
trust  with  which  he  had  been  honoured* 

"  Mr  Lord,  if  1  must  accept  of  your  resignation*  I  must— 
but  1  do  it  with  regret— -*-ls  there  any  thing  your  Lordship 
wishes  • . «  any  thong  you  will  name  for  yourself  or  your 
friends  that  I  can  do,  to  show  my  sense  of  your  services  and 
merit  P 

44  For  myself,  your  Majesty's  bounty  bas  left  me  nothing  to 
wish,"  "  For  your  friends  then,  my  Lord  f — Let  me  hare 
the  satisfaction  of  obliging  you   through  them." 

Nothing  could  be  more  gracious,  or  more  gratifying  than  the 
whole  of  this  parting  audience.  It  was  Lord  OMborottgh's 
last  audience. 

The  news  of  his  resignation,  quickly  whispered  at  Court, 
was  not  that  day  publicly  known  or  announced.  The  next 
morning  bis  Lordship's  levee  was  crowded  beyond  example 
in  the  memory  of  ministers*  Mr.  Temple,  by  his  Lordship's 
order,  announced  as  soon  as  possible  tbe  minister's  having  re- 
signed. All  were  in  astonishments— many  in  sorrow— some 
few— a  very  few  of  the  most  insignificant  of  tbe  crowd,  persons 
incapable  of  generous  sympathy,  who  thought  they  could  fol- 
low their. own  pakry  interests  unnoticed,  left  the  room  in  cofr 
eequence  of  Mr.  Templet  information,  without  paying  their 
farewell  respects  to  this  great  minister .  •  •  minister  now  no 
more.  j 

The  moment  he  appeared,  there  was  sudden  silence.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  every  on*  pressing  to  get  into  the 
circle. 

u  Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  these  marks  of  attention— of 
regard-— -Mr.  Temple  has  told  you  • « •  you  know,  my  friends, 
that  I  am  a  man  without  power."  u  We  know,"  answered 
a  distinguished  gentleman,  u  that  you  are  Lord  Oldbotougb. 
Wkb  or  without  power,  the  same  in  the  eyes  of  your  friends, 
and  of  tbe  British  nation." 

Lord  OWborough  bowed  low,  and  looked  gratified.  His 
Lordship  then  went  round  tbe  circle  with  an  air  awe  eheer- 
61 
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Jul,  more  free  from  reserve,  than  usual ;  with  something  in  his 
manner  more  of  sensibility,  but  nothing  less  of  dignity.  All 
who  merited  distinction,  he  distinguished  by  some  few  appro- 
priate words,  which  each  remembered  afterwards,  and  re- 
peated to  their  families  and  friends.  He  spoke  or  listened  to 
each  individual  with  the  attention  of  one  who  is  courting,  not 
quitting  popularity.  Free  from  that  restraint  and  responsibil- 
ty,  which  his  public  and  ministerial  duties  had  imposed  upon 
him,  he  now  entered  into  the  private  concerns  of  all,  and 
gave  his  parting  assistance  or  counsel.  He  noted  all  grievan- 
ces— registered  all  promises  that  ought  to  be  recommended  to 
the  care  of  his  successor  in  office.  The  wishes  of  many,  to 
whom  he  bad  forborne  to  give  any  encouragement,  he  now 
unexpectedly  fulfilled  and  surpassed.  When  all  were  satisfied, 
and  had  nothing  more  to  ask,  or  to  hope,  from  him,  they  yet 
delayed,  and  parted  from  Lord  Okraorough  with  difficulty 
and  regret.  A  proof  that  justice  commands,  more  than  any 
other  quality,  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  Take 
time  and  numbers  into  the  calculation,  and  all  discover,  in 
their  turn,  the  advantage  of  this  virtue.  This  minister,  a  few 
regretted  instances  excepted, — had  shown  no  favour,  but  strict 
justice,  in  his  patronage. 

Ail  Lord  Oidborough's  requests  for  his  friends  were  grant- 
ed— ail  his  recommendations  attended  to  ;  it  was  grateful  to 
him  to  feel,  that  his  influence  lasted  after  his  power  nad  ceas- 
ed. Though  the  sun  had  apparently  set,  its  parting  rays  con- 
tinued to  brighten  and  cheer  the  prospect. 

Under  a  new  minister,  Mr.  Temple  declined  accepting  of 
the  embassy  which  had  been  offered  to  him.  Remuneration 
suitable  to  his  services,  and  to  the  high  terms  in  which  Lord 
Oldborough  had  spoken  of  his  merit,  was  promised ;  and  with- 
out waiting  to  see  in  what  form,  or  manner,  this  promise  would 
be  accomplished,  the  secretary  asked,  and  obtained  permission 
-to  accompany  bis  revered  master  to  his  retirement.  Alfred 
Percy,  zealous  and  ardent  in  Lord  Oidborough's  service,  the 
move  ihis  great  man's  character  had  risen  upon  bis  admira- 
tion, had  already  hastened  to  the  country  to  prepare  every 
thing  at  Clermont  Park  for  bis  reception.  By  bis  orders, 
that  establishment  had  been  retrenched  ;  by  Alfred  Percy's 
activity  it  was  restored.  Services,  which  the  richest  noble- 
man in  the  land  could  not  have  purchased,  or  the  highest 
have  commanded,  Alfred  was  proud  to  pay  as  a  voluntary 
tribute  to  a  noble  character. 

Lord  Oldborough  set  out  for  the  country  at  a  very  early 
hour  in.  the  morning,  and  no  one  previously  knew  his  inten- 
tions, except  Mr.  Temple.  He  was  desirous  to  avoid  what 
it  had  been  whispered  was  the  design  of  the  people,  to  attend 
him  in  crowds  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis. 
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As  they  drove  out  of  town,  Lord  Oldborough  recollected 
that  in  some  account,  either  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  or 
the  Duke  of  Ormond's  leaving  London,  after  his  dismission 
from  court,  it  is  said,  that  of  all  those  whom  the  Duke  had 
served, — all  those  who  had  courted  and  flattered  him  in  the 
time  of  his  prosperity  and  power,  none  showed  any  gratitude 
or  attachment,  excepting  one  page,  who  appeared  at  the 
coach-door  as  his  master  was  departing,  and  gave  some  signs 
of  genuine  sorrow  and  respect. 

44 1  am  fortunate,"  said  Lord  Olborough,  a  in  having  few 
complaints  to  make  of  ingratitude.  I  make  none.  The  few" 
I  might  make,"— -continued  his  Lordship,  who  now  rewarded 
Mr.  Temple's  approved  fidelity,  by  speaking  to  him  with  the 
openness  and  confidence  of  friendship, — u  the  few  I  might 
make  have  been  chiefly  caused  by  errors  of  my  own  in  the 
choice  of  the  persons  I  have  obliged.  I  thank  Heaven,  how- 
ever, that  upon  the  whole,  1  leave  public;  life,  not  only  with  a 
good  conscience,  but  with  a  good  opinion  of  human  nature.  I 
speak  not  of  courtiers, — there  is  nothing  of  nature  about 

them, — they  are  what  circumstances  make  them.- Were  I 

to  live  my  life  over  again,  the  hours  spent  with  courtiers  are 
those  which  I  should  most  wish  to  be  spared.  But  by  a 
Statesman,  or  a  minister,  these  cannot  be  avoided.  For  my- 
self, in  resigning  my  ministerial  office,  1  might  say,  as  Charles 
the  Fifth,  when  he  abdicated,  said  to  his  successor,  4 1  leave 

fou  a  heavy  burthen  ;  for  since  my  shoulders  have  borne  it, 
have  not  passed  one  day  exempt  from  disquietude.' 
44  But  from  the  first  moment  I  started  in  the  course  of  ambi- 
tion, 1  was  aware  that  tranquillity  must  be  sacrificed  ;  and  to 
the  last  moment  I  abided  by  the  sacrifice.  The  good  I  had 
in  view,  I  have  reached,— the  prize,  at  which  I  aimed,  1  have 
won.  The  glory  of  England  was  my  object,— her  approba- 
tion, my  reward. — — Generous  people  ! — If  ever  1  bore  toil 
or  peril  in  your  cause,  I  am  rewarded,  and  never  shall  you 

hear  me  say,  that  4  the  unfruitful  glories  please  no  more.' 

And  the  esteem  of  my  sovereign  !— I  possess  it.  It  is  inde- 
feasibly  mine.  His  favour,  his  smiles,  are  his  to  give,  or  take 
away. Never  shall  he  hear  from  me  the  waitings  of  disap- 
pointed ambition." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Caroline  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  returmng 
home  with  her  brother  Alfred,  when  he  went  to  the  country 
to  prepare  Clermont- Park  for  the  reception  of  Lord  Old  bor- 
ough. And  now  she  saw  her  home  again  with  more  than 
wonted  delight.  Every  thing  animate  and  inanimate  aeemed 
to  smile  upon  her,  every  heart  rejoiced  at  her  return  ;  aad 
she  enjoyed  equally  the  pleasure  of  loving,  and  of  being  be- 
loved by  such  friends*  She  had  been  amused  aid  adaiifed 
during  her  residence  in  London,  but  a  life  of  ditaipatioB  she 
had  always  thought,  and  now  she  was  convinced  from  expet 
fience,  could  never  suit  her  taste  or  character.  _  She  would 
immediately  have  resumed  her  former  occupations,  if  Ron* 
mood  would  have  permitted,  but  Rosamond  took  entire  pos- 
session of  her  at  every  moment  when  her  father  or  mother 
had  not  claimed  their  prior  right  to  hear  and  to  be  heard. 

"  Caroline,  my  dear,  don't  flatter  yourself  that  you  shall  be 
left  in  peace  . .  »  Sec ! — she  is  sitting  down  to  write  a  tetter, 
as  if  she  had  not  been  away  from  us  these  six  months  •  •  • 
You  must  write  to  Lady  Jan*  Granville  1— Well,  finish  your 
gratitude  quickly — and  no  more  writing,  reading,  or  drawing, 
this  day,  you  must  think  of  nothing  but  talking,  or  listening  to 
me."  Much  as  she  loved  talking  u>  general,  Rosamond  now 
so  far  preferred  the  pleasure  of  hearing,  that,  with  ber  eyes 
fixed  on  Caroline,  her  countenance  varying  wkh  every  variety 
of  Caroline's  expression,  she  sat  perfectly  silent  all  the  time 
her  sister  spoke.  And  scarcely  was  her  voice  heard,  even  in 
exclamation.  But,  during  the  pauses  of  narrative,  when  the 
pause  lasted  more  than  a  minute,  she  would  say,  "  Go  on,  my 
aear  Caroline,  go  on.    Tell  us  something  more." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance 
of  Mr.  Temple — and  Rosamond  dkl  not  immediately  find  her 
fluency  of  speech  increase.  Mr.  Temple  had  seized  the  first 
moment  that  duty  and  gratitude  to  his  master  and  friend  per- 
mitted, to  hasten  to  the  Hills,  nor  had  Lord  Old  borough  been 
unmindful  of  his  feelings.  Little  as  his  Lordship  was  dispos- 
ed to  think  of  love  affairs,  it  seems  he  recollected  those  of  bis 
secretary  ;  for,  the  morning  after  their  arrival  at  Clermont- 
Park,  when  he  proffered  his  services,  Lord  Oldlwrough  said, 
that  be  had  only  to  trouble  Mr.  Temple  to  pay  a  visit  for  him, 
if  it  would  not  be  disagreeable,  to  his  old  friend  Mr.  Percy. 
"  Tell  him  that  I  know  his  first  wish  will  be  to  come  to  show 
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me,  that  it  is  the  man,  not  the  minister,  for  whom  he  had  a  re* 
gard.  Tell  him  this  proof  of  his  esteem  is  unnecessary— he 
will  wish  to  see  me  for  anothei  reason— he  is  a  philosopher 
— and  will  have  a  philosophical  curiosity  to  discover  bow  I 
exist  without  ambition.      But  of  that  he  cannot  yet  Harm  a 

judgment — nor  can  1. Therefore,  if  he  pleases,  let  his  visit 

be  delayed  till  nest  week.  I  have  some  papers  to  arrange, 
which  1  should  wish  to  show  him,  and  I  cannot  have  them 
sooner  in  readiness.  If  you,  Mr.  Temple,  can  contrive  to 
pass  this  week  at  Mr*  Percy's,  let  me  not  detain  you.  There 
is  no  fear,"  added  he,  smiling,  "  that  in  solitude  1  should  be 
troubled  by  the  spectre  which  haunted  the  Duke  of  Lerma  in 
his  retirement." 

Never  was  man  happier  than  Mr.  Temple,  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  family  circle  at  the  Hills,  and  seat- 
ed beside  bis  mistress,  free  from  all  cares,  all  business,  all  in- 
trigues of  courtiers,  and  restraints  of  office ;  no  longer  in  the 
horrors  of  attendance  and  dependence,  but  with  the  promise 
of  a  competent  provision  for  life^-with  the  consciousness  of 
its  having  been  honourably  obtained  ;  and,  to  brighten  all, 
the  hope,  the  delightful  hope,  of  soon  prevailing  on  the  woman 
he  loved  to  become  bis  for  ever. 

Alfred  Percy  bad  been  obliged  to  return  directly  to  Lon- 
don, and  for  once  in  his  life  Mr.  Temple  profited  by  the  ab* 
sence  of  his  friend*  In  the  small  house  at  the  Hills,  Alfred's 
was  the  only  room  that  could  have  been  spared  for  him ;  and 
in  this  room,  scarcely*  fourteen  feet  square,  the  ex-secretary* 
found  himself  lodged  more  entirety  to  his  satisfaction,  than  he 
had  ever  been  in  the  sumptuous  apartments  of  the  great.  The 
happy  are  not  fastidious  as  to  tneir  accommodations,  they 
never  miss  the  painted  ceiling,  or  the  long  arcade,  and  their 

slumbers  require  no  bed  of  down- The  lover's  only  fear 

was,  that  this  happy  week  would  pass  too  swiftly  ;  and,  in- 
deed, time  flew  unperceived  by  him,  and  by  Rosamond.  One 
fine  da  v,  after  dinner,  Mrs.  Percy  proposed,  that  instead  of 
sitting  longer  in  the  house,  they  shoula  have  their  dessert  of 
strawberries  in  some  pleasant  place  in  the  lawn  or  wood. 
Rosamond  eagerly  seconded  this  proposal*  and  whispered, 

"  Caroline's  bower*"  Thither  they  went.  This  bower  of 
Caroline's,  this  favourite  spot,  Rosamond,  during  her  sister's 
absence,  had  taken  delight  in  ornamenting,  and  it  did  credit  as 
much  to  her  taste,  as  to  her  kindness.  She  had  opened  a 
view  on  one  side  to  a  waterfall  among  the  rocks  ;  on  the  oth- 
er, to  a  winding  path  descending  through  the  glen.  Honey- 
suckle, rose,  and  eglantine,  near  the  bower,  were  in  rich  and 
wild  profusion  ;  all  these,  the  song  of  birds,  and  even  the 
smell  of  the  new  mown  grass,  seemed  peculiarly  delightful  to 
Mr.  Temple.     Of  late  years,  he  had  been  doomed  to  close 
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confinement  in  a  capital  city ;  but  all  his  tastes  were  mrai, 
and,  as  he  said,  be  feared  he  should  expose  himself  to  the 
ridicule  Dr.  Johnson  throws  on  those,  u  who  talk  of  sheep 
and  goats,  and  who  babble  of  green  fields." 

Mr.  Percy  thought  Dr.  Johnson  was  rather  too  intolerant 
of  rural  description,  and  of  the  praises  of  a  country-life,  bat 
acknowledged,  that  he  quite  agreed  with  him  in  disliking  pas- 
torals— excepting  always  that  beautiful  pastoral,  u  The  Gen- 
tle Shepherd."  Mr.  Percy  said,  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  life 
purely  pastoral  must,  if  it  could  be  realised,  prove  as  insuffer- 
ably tiresome  in  reality,  as  it  usually  is  found  to  be  in  fiction. 
He  hated  Delias  and  shepherdesses,  and  declared  that  be 
should  soon  grow  tired  of  any  companion,  with  whom  he  bad 
no  other  occupation  in  common  out  u  tending  a  few  shetpJ" 
There  was  a  vast  difference,  he  thought,  between  pastoral  and 
domestic  life.  His  idea  of  domestic  life  comprised  all  the 
varieties  of  literature,  exercise,  and  amusement  for  the  facul- 
ties, with  the  delights  of  cultivated  society. 

The  conversation  turned  from  pastoral  life  and  pastorals,  to 
Scotch  and  English  ballads  and  songs.  Their  various  merits 
of  simplicity,  pathos,  or  elegance,  were  compared  and  discus- 
sed. After  "  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry"  had  been  suffi- 
ciently admired,  Rosamond  and  Caroline  mentioned  two  mod- 
ern compositions,  both  by  the  same  author,  each  exquisite  in 
its  different  style  of  poetry — one  beautiful,  the  other  sublime. 
Rosamond's  favourite,  was  u  the  Exile  of  Erin."  Caroline's 
"  the  Mariners  of  England  P  To  justify  their  tastes,  they  re- 
peated the  poems.  Caroline  fixed  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany on  the  flag,  which  has 

"BnT'd  a  thooiand  yean  tk*  battle  and  the  tween," 

when  suddenly  her  own  attention  seemed  to  be  distracted  by 
some  object  in  the  glen  below.  She  endeavoured  to  go  on, 
but  her  voice  faultered — her  colour  changed.  Rosamond, 
whose  quick  eye  followed  her  sister's,  instantly  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  gentleman  coming  up  the  path  from  the  glen,  Ro- 
samond started  from  her  seat,  and  clasping  her  hands,  ex- 
claimed, "  It  is  !  It  is  he  !— It  is  Count  Altenberg  !w 

They  had  not  recovered  from  their  astonishment  when 
Count  Altenberg  stood  before  them.  To  Mr.  Percy,  to  Mrs. 
Percy,  to  Rosamond,  to  each  he  spoke,  before  he  said  one 
word  to  Caroline.  But  one  look  had  said  all,  had  spoken, 
and  had  been  understood.  That  be  was  not  married  sne  was 
certain — for  that  look  said  he  loved  her — and  her  confidence 
in  his  honour  was  secure.  Whatever  had  delayed  his  return, 
or  had  been  mysterious  in  his  conduct,  she  felt  convinced, 
that  he  bad  never  been  to  blame. 
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And  on  his  part  did  be  read  as  distinctly  the  truth  in  her 
countenance  ? — Was  the  high  colour,  the  radiant  pleasure  in 

that  countenance  unmarked? The  joy  was  so  veiled  by 

feminine  modesty,  that  he  doubted,  trembled,  and  if  at  last 
tbe  rapid  feelings  ended  in  hope,  it  was  respectful  hope.  With 
deference  the  most  marked,  mingled  with  dignity,  tenderness, 
and  passion,  he  approached  Caroline.  He  was  too  delicate, 
too  well-bred,  to  distress  her  by  distinguishing  her  more  par- 
ticularly ;  but  as  he  took  the  seat,  which  she  left  for  him  be- 
side her  mother,  the  open  and  serene  expression  of  her  eye, 
with  the  soft  sound  of  her  voice,  in  the  few  words  she  an- 
swered to  what  he  said,  were  enough  to  set  bis  heart  at  ease. 
The  sight  of  Mr.  Temple  had  at  first  alarmed  the  Count,  but 
the  alarm  was  only  momentary.  One  glance  at  Rosamond 
re-assured  him. 

Ideas,  which  it  requires  many  words  to  tell,  passed  instan- 
taneously with  the  rapidity  of  light.  After  they  were  seated, 
some  minutes  were  spent  in  common-place  questions  and  an- 
swers, such  as  those  which  Benjamin  Franklin  would  wisely 
put  all  together  into  one  formula  to  satisfy  curiosity.  Count 
Altenberg  landed  the  preceding  day,  had  not  stopped  to  see 
any  one  in  England,  bad  not  even  heard  of  Lord  Old  bor- 
ough's resignation  ;  had  proceeded  directly  to  the  Hills,  had 
left  his  equipage  at  a  town  a  few  miles  distant — thought  he  had 
been  fully  master  of  the  well-known  road,  but,  the  approach 
having  been  lately  changed,  be  had  missed  his  way. 

This  settled,  to  make  room  for  a  more  interesting  explana- 
tion, Mr.  Temple  had  the  politeness  to  withdraw.  Rosamond 
had  the  humanity,  and  Caroline  the  discretion,  to  accompany 
him  in  his  walk.  Count  Altenberg  then  said,  addressing  him- 
self to  Mr.  Percy,  on  whose  regard  he  seemed  to  have  reli- 
ance, and  to  Mrs.  Percy,  whom  be  appeared  most  anxious  to 
interest  in  his  favour.  "  You  certainly,  Sir,  as  a  man  of  pen- 
etration, and  a  father  ;  you,  madam,  as  a  mother,  and  as  a 
lady,  who  must  have  been  accustomed  to  the  admiration  of 
our  sex,  could  not  avoid  seeing,  when  I  was  in  this  country 
before,  that  I  felt  the  highest  admiration,  that  I  had  formed 
the  strongest  attachment  for  your  daughter — Miss  Caroline 
Percy." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  both  acknowledged,  that  they  thought 
Count  Altenberg  had  shown  some  preference  for  Caroline  j 
but  as  he  had  never  declared  his  attachment,  they  had  not 
felt  themselves  justified  in  inferring  more  from  his  attentions, 
than  his  general  good  opinion.  A  change  in  his  manner, 
which  they  observed  shortly  before  they  quitted  Hungerford- 
Castle,  had  impressed  them  with  tbe  idea  that  he  had  no  such 
views  as  they  had  once  been  led  to  imagine,  and  their  never 
having  heard  any  thing  from  him  since,  had  confirmed  them 
in  this  belief. 
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"  Painful  •  • .  exquisitely  painful,  as  it  was  to  me,"  said 
Count  Altenberg,  4i  I  felt  mjself  bound  in  honour  to  leave 
jou  in  that  error,  and  at  all  hazards  to  myself,  to  suffer  yam 
to  continue  under  that  persuasion,  as  I  was  then,  and  have 
been  till  within  these  few  days,  in  dread  of  being  obliged  10 
fulfil  an  engagement  made  without  my  concurrence  or  know- 
ledge, and  which  must  for  ever  have  precluded  me  from  in* 
dulging  the  first  wish  of  my  heart.  The  moment,  literally 
the  moment  I  was  at  liberty,  I  hastened  hither,  to  declare  my 
real  sentiments,  and  to  solicit  your  permission  to  address  your 
daughter*  But  before  I  can  expect  that  permission,  before  I 
can  hope  for  your  approbation  of  my  suit— an  approbation! 
which  I  am  well  aware,  must  depend  entirely  upon  your  opin- 
ion of  my  character — I  must,  to  explain  whatever  may  have 
appeared  unintelligible  in  my  conduct,  be  permitted  to  make 
you  fully  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  in  which  I  have 
been  placed." 

Beginning  with  the  history  of  his  father's  letters  and  his 
own,  respecting  the  projected  marriage  with  the  Couoteas 
Christina,  he  related,  nearly  as  follows,  all  that  passed,  after 
his  having,  in  obedience  to  his  father's  summons,  returned 
home.  He  found  contracts  drawn  up  and  ready  for  bis  sig* 
nature — the  friends  of  both  families  apprized  of  the  proposed 
alliance,  and  every  thing  actually  prepared  for  his  marriage* 
Remonstrances  with  his  father  were  vain.  The  old  Count 
said  that  it  was  impossible  to  break  off  the  match,  that  his  hon- 
our and  the  honour  of  his  house  was  pledged.  But  inde- 
pendently of  all  promises,  be  considered  the  accomplishment 
of  this  marriage  as  most  desirable  and  advantageous  ;  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  affection,  and  all  the  force  of  parental 
authority,  he  charged  his  son  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  The 
old  Count  was  a  fond,  but  an  imperious  father  ;  a  good,  but 
an  ambitious  man.  It  was  his  belief,  that  love  is  such  a  tran- 
sient passion,  that  it  is  folly  to  sacrifice  to  its  indulgence  any 
of  the  solid  and  permanent  interests  of  life.  His  experience 
at  courts,  and  bis  observation  on  the  gallantries  of  young  prin- 
ces and  nobles,  had  taught  him  to  believe,  that  love  is  not  only 
a  transient,  but  a  variable  and  capricious  feeling,  easily  chang* 
ing  its  object,  and  subsisting  only  by  novelty.  All  that  his 
son  said  of  his  attachment  to  Caroline,  of  the  certainty  of  its 
permanence,  and  of  its  being  essential  to  the  happiness  of  his 
fife,  the  father  heard  but  as  the  common  language  of  every 
youth  in  love.  He  let  his  son  speak  without  interruption,  but 
smiled  incredulous,  and  listened  only  as  to  the  voice  of  one  in 
the  paroxysm  of  a  passion,  which,  however  violent,  would  nec- 
essarily subside. Between  the  fits,  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
trol the  fever  of  his  mind,  and  as  a  spell  repeated  these  words, 
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11  Albert !  see  arid  hear  the  young  Countess  Christina— but 
once— I  ask  no  more.* 

Albert,  with  the  fespett  cfae  to  a  father,  but  with  the  firm- 
ness due  to  himself,  aria  with  all  the  courage  which  love  only 
Could  have  given  to  oppose  the  authority  and  affection  of  a 
parent,  refused  to  ratify  the  contract  that  had  been  prepared, 
and  declined  the  proposed  interview.      He  doubted  not,  he 
mid,  that  the  lady  was  all  his  father  described,  beautiful,  ami- 
able, and  of  transcendent  talents,  he  doubted  not  her  power 
to  wife  any  but  a  heart  alreadv  won.    He  would  enter  kito  no 
fovidfous  comparisons,  nor  bid  defiance  to  her  charms— his 
Own  choke  was  made,  be  was  sure  of  his  constancy,  and  he 
thought  it  riot  only  the  most  honourable  course,  but  the  most  re* 
ipeetful  to  the  Lady  Christina,  ingenuously  at  once,  and  with* 
out  having  an  v  interview  with  her,  or  her  friends,  to  state  the 
truth — that  the  treaty  had  been  commenced  by  his  father 
Without  his  knowledge,  and  carried  ori  under  total  ignorance 
of  an  attachment  he  bad  formed  in  England.    The  father, 
tffter  some  expressions  of  anger  and  disappointment  Wad  si* 
lent,  and  appeared  to  acquiesce.     He  no  longer  openly  urg- 
ed the  proposed  interview,  but  he  secredy  contrived  that  it 
should  take  place.     At  a  masked  ball  at  court,  Count  Albeit 
entered  into  conversation  with  a  Minerva,  whose  majestic  ait 
arid  figure  distinguished  her  above  her  companiori^— whose 
fenguage,  thoughts  and  Sentiments,  perfectly  sustained  the 
character  which  she  assumed.     He  was  struck  With  admira- 
tion by  her  talerits,  and  by  a  certain  elevation  of  thooght  and 
sentiment,  which,  in  all  she  said;  seemed  the  habitual  expres- 
sion of  a  real  character,  riot  the  strained  language  of  a  feign* 
ed  personage.     She  took  off  her  maslt*-*-be  wti?  dandled  by 
her  beauty— They  were  at  this  moment  strfrOuttded  by  num- 
bers of  her  friends  and  Of  his,  who  tfere  watcbirig  the  effect 
produced  by  this  interview.     His  father,  satisfied  by  the  ad* 
miration  he  saw  in  Count  Albert's  counfttidrice,  wheft  they 
both  took  off  their  masks,  approached  and  Whtepefrd-^"  The 
CotlntesS  Christina." — *-Count  Altenberg  grew  pale,  and  for 
a  moment  stood  in  silent  consternation.      The  lady  started 
with  an  air  of  haughty  superiority,  which  in  some  degtte  re- 
lieved him,  by  Calling  his  own  pride  to  his  aid,  tfnd  by  convinc- 
ing him,  thai  tenderness,  of  feminine  timidity,  which  he  would 
have  most  dreaded  to  woond,  were  not  the  characteristic*  of 
her  mind.    He  instantly  asked  permission  to  pay  his  respecw 
to  her  at  Her  father's  palace  the  ensuing  day.     She  changed 
colour— darted  a  penetrating  glance  at  the  Cottot  j  arid  arftef 
an  incomprehensible  ahd  quick  alternation  of  pleasflflg  hnd 
pain  in  her  countenance,  she  replied,  that  "she  £ofts£fetfcd  to 
grant  Count  Albert  Altenburg  that  interview,  whiofr  k*'ato4 
€12 
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their  mutual  friends  desired." She  then  retired  with  her 

friends  from  the  assembly.  In  spite  of  the  haughtiness  of 
her  demeanour,  it  had  been  obvious,  that  she  had  desired  to 
make  an  impression  upon  Count  Albert ;  and  all  who  knew 
her  agreed,  that  she  had  never  on  any  occasion  been  seen  to 

exert  herself  so  much  to  shine  and  please. She  shone,  bat 

bad  not  pleased.  The  father,  however,  was  content ;  an  in- 
terview was  promised — he  trusted  to  the  charms  and  talents 
of  the  Countess — he  trusted  to  her  flattering  desire  to  capti- 
vate, and  with  impatience  and  confidence  he  waited  for  the 
event  of  the  succeeding  day.  Some  intervening  hours,  a 
night  of  feverish  and  agonizing  suspense,  would  nave  been, 
spared  to  Count  Albert,  had  he  at  this  time  known  any  thing 
of  an  intrigue — an  intrigue  which  an  artful  enemy  had  been 
carrying  on,  with  design  to  mortify,  disgrace,  and  ruin  his 
house*  The  plan  was  worthy  of  him  by  whom  it  was  form- 
ed. M.  de  Tourville — a  person,  between  whom  and  Count 
Albert  there  seemed  an  incompatibility  of  character,  and  even 
manner ;  an  aversion  openly,  indiscreetly  shown  by  the 
Count,  even  from  his  boyish  years,  but  cautiously  concealed 
on  the  part  of  M.  de  Tourville,  masked  in  courtly  smiles  and 
a  diplomatic  air  of  perfect  consideration.  Fear  mixed  with  M. 
de  Tourville's  dislike.  He  was  aware,  that,  if  Count  Albert 
continued  in  confidence  with  the  hereditary  prince,  he  would, 
when  the  prince  should  assume  the  reins  of  government,  be- 
come, in  all  probability,  his  prime  minister,  and  then  adieu  to 
all  M.  de  Tourville's  hopes  of  rising  to  favour  and  fortune* 
•  .  •  Fertile  in  the  resources  of  intrigue,  gallant  and  political, 
he  combined  them,  upon  this  occasion,  with  exquisite  address. 
When  the  Countess  Christina  was  first  presented  at  court,  he 
had  observed  that  the  prince  was  struck  by  her  beauty. 
M.  de  Tourville  took  every  means  that  a  courtier  well  knows 
how  to  employ,  to  flatter  the  taste  by  which  he  hoped  to  prof- 
it. In  secret  he  insinuated  into  the  lady's  ear,  that  she  was 
admired  by  the  prince.  M.  de  Tourville  knew  her  to  be  of 
an  aspiring  character,  and  rightly  judged,  that  ambition  was 
her  strongest  passion.  When  once  the  hope  of  captivating 
the  prince  haa  been  suggested  to  her,  she  began  to  disdain  the 
proposed  alliance  with  the  house  of  Altenbere  ;  but  she  con- 
cealed this  disdain,  till  she  could  show  it  with  security  :  she 
played  her  part  with  all  the  ability,  foresight,  and  consum- 
mate prudence,  of  which  ambition,  undisturbed  by  love,  is 
capable.  Many  obstacles  opposed  her  views.  The  project- 
ed marriage  with  Count  Albert  Altenberg — the  certainty, 
that  the  reigning  prince  would  never  consent  to  his  son's 
forming  an  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  a  subject.  But  the 
old  prince  was  dying,  and  the  Lady  Christina  calculated,  that 
till  his  decease  she  could  protract  the  time  appointed  for  her 
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marriage  with  Count  Albert.  The  young  prince  might  then 
break  off  the  projected  match, — prevail  upon  the  emperor  to 
create  her  a  princess  of  the  empire  ;  and  then,  without  dero- 
gating from  his  rank,  or  giving  offence  to  German  ideas  of 
propriety,  he  might  gratify  his  passion,  and  accomplish  the 
fulness  of  her  ambition.  Determined  to  take  no  counsel  but 
her  own,  she  never  opened  her  scheme  to  any  of  her  friends, 
but  pursued  her  plan  secretly,  in  concert  with  M.  de  Tourville, 
whom  she  considered  but  as  an  humble  instrument  devoted 
to  her  service.  He  all  the  while  considering  her  merely  as  a 
puppet,  played  by  his  art,  to  secure  at  once  the  purposes  of  his 
interest  and  hatred.  He  thought  he  foresaw,  that  Count  Al- 
bert would  never  yield  his  intended  bride  peaceably  to  his 
1>rince  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Count's  attachment  in  Eng- 
and, — the  Lady  Christina  was  charming, — the  alliance  high- 
ly advantageous  to  the  house  of  Altenberg,  the  breaking  off 
such  a  marriage,  and  the  disappointment  of  a  passion  which 
be  thought  the  young  Countess  could  not  fail  to  inspire,  would, 
as  M.  de  Tourville  hoped,  produce  an  irreparable  breach  be- 
tween the  Prince  and  his  favourite.  On  Count  Albert's  re- 
turn from  England,  symptoms  of  alarm  and  jealousy  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Prince,  unmarked  by  all,  but  by  the  Countess 
Christina,  and  by  the  confidant,  who  was  in  the  secret  of  his 
passion. 

So  far  M.  de  Tourville's  scheme  had  prospered,  and  from 
the  character  of  the  hereditary  Prince,  it  was  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  its  ultimate  view.  He  was  a  prince  of  good  dispo- 
sitions, but  wanting  in  resolution  and  civil  courage.  Capable 
of  resisting  the  allurements  of  pleasure  for  a  certain  time,  but 
soon  weary  of  painful  endurance  in  any  cause ;  with  a  taste 
for  virtue,  but  destitute  of  that  power  to  bear  and  forbear, 
without  which  there  is  no  virtue.  A  hero,  when  supported  by 
a  stronger  mind,  such  as  that  of  his  friend,  Count  Albert  ; 
but  relaxing  and  sinking  at  once,  when  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  flatterer,  such  as  M.  de  Tourville.  Subject  to  ex- 
quisite shame  and  self-reproach,  when  he  bad  acted  contrary 
to  bis  own  idea  of  right ;  yet,  from  the  very  same  weakness 
that  made  him  err,  disposed  to  be  obstinate  in  error.  M.  de 
Tourville  argued  well  from  his  knowledge  of  his  character, 
that  the  Prince,  enamoured  as  he  was  with  the  charms  of  the 
fair  Christina,  would  not  long  be  able  to  resist  his  passion  ; 
and  that,  if  once  he  broke  through  his  sense  of  honour,  and 
declared  that  passion  to  the  destined  bride  of  his  friend,  be 
would  ever  afterwards  shun  and  detest  the  man  whom  he  had 
injured.  All  this  M.  de  Tourville  had  admirably  well  com- 
bined,— no  man  understood  and  managed  better  the  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature,  but  its  strength  he  could  not  so 
well  estimate ;  and  as  for  generosity,  as  he  could  not  believe 
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in  its  sincerity,  he  was  never  prepared  for  its  effects*       Tbe 
struggles  which  the  prince  made  against  his  passion,  were  great- 
er, and  of  longer  duration,  than  M.  de  Tourville  bad  expect- 
ed.   If  Count  Albert  bad  continued  absent,  the  Prince,  might 
have  been  brought  more  easily  to  betray  him  ;  but  his  return 
recalled,  in  the  midst  of  love  and  jealousy*  the  sense  of  re- 
spect be  had  for  the  superior  character  of  this  friend  of  his 
early  days  :— he  knew  the  value  of  a  friend— even  at  the  mo- 
ment he  yielded  his  faith  to  a  flatterer.      He  could  not  at 
once  forfeit  the  esteem  of  the  being  who  esteemed  him  most ; 
be  could  not  sacrifice  the  interest,  and  as  be  thought,  the  hap- 

£iness  of  the  man  who  loved  him  best.  Tbe  attachment  of 
is  favourite  had  shown  him,  his  truth,  his  confiding  open- 
ness of  temper,  the  pleasure  in  his  countenance,  when  be  saw 
him  first  upon  his  return  from  England,  all  these  operated  on 
the  heart  of  the  Prince,  and  no  declaration  of  his  passion  bad 
been  made  at  the  time  when  tbe  appointed  interview  took 
place  between  Count  Albert  and  the  Countess  Christina  at 
her  father's  palace.  Her  friends,  not  doubting  that  her  mar* 
riage  was  on  the  eve  of  its  accomplishment,  had  no  scruple, 
even  in  that  court  of  etiquette,  in  permitting  tbe  affianced  1ot« 
ers  to  have  as  private  a  conference  as  each  seemed  to  desire* 
The  lady's  manner  was  this  morning  most  alarmingly  gra- 
cious. Count  Albert  was,  however,  struck  by  a  difference  in 
her  air,  the  moment  she  was  alone  with  him,  from  what  it  had 
been,  whilst  in  the  presence  of  her  friends.  All  that  he 
might  without  vanity  have  interpreted  as  marking  a  desire  to 

{>lease,  to  show  him  favour,  and  to  evince  her  approbation,  at 
east,  of  the  choice  ber  friends  had  made  for  her,  vanished 
the  moment  those  friends  withdrew.  What  her  motives 
might  be,  Count  Altenberg  could  not  guess,  but  the  hope  he 
now  felt,  that  she  was  not  really  inclined  to  consider  him  with 
partiality,  rendered  it  more  easv  to  enter  into  that  emplane 
tion,  upon  which  he  was,  at  all  events,  resolved.  Wiib  all 
the  delicacy  due  to  ber  sex,  with  all  the  deference  due  to  her 
character,  and  all  the  softenings  by  which  politeness  can 
sooth  and  conciliate  pride,  he  revealed  to  the  Countess  Chris* 
Una  the  real  state  or  bis  affections  ;  he  told  her  the  whole 
truth,  concluding  by  repeating  tbe  assurance  of  his  belief,  that 
her  charms  and  merit  would  be  irresistible  to  any  heart  that 
was  disengaged. 

The  lady  heard  him  in  astonishment ;  for  this  turn  of  fete 
she  had  been  wholly  unprepared ;  the  idea  of  his  being  at* 
tacbed  to  another  had  never  once  presented  itself  to  her  im» 
agination,  she  had  never  calculated  on  the  possibility  tbatjhet 
alliance  should  be  declined  tv  any  individual  of  a  family  less 
than  royal.  She  possessed  however  pride  of  character  Wh 
perior  to  her  pride  of  rank,  and  strength  of  mind  suited  to  the 
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loftiness  of  her  ambition.  With  dignity  in  her  air  and  coun- 
tenance, after  a  pause  of  reflection,  she  replied,  u  Count  Al- 
bert Alieoberg  is,  1  find,  equal  to  the  high  character  1  have 
heard  of  him  ;  deserving  of  my  esteem  and  confidence,  by 
that  which  can  alone  command  esteem,  and  merit  confidence 
—Sincerity.  His  example  has  recalled  me  to  my  nobler  self, 
and  he  has,  in  this  moment,  rescued  me  from  the  labyrinth  of 
a  diplomatist.  Count  Albert'*  sincerity,  lv  little  accustomed 
to  imitation,  but  proud  to  follow  even  in  what  is  good  and 
great,  shall  imitate.  Know  then,  sir,  that  my  heart,  like  your 
own,  is  engaged*  And  that  you  may  be  convinced  I  do  not 
mock  your  ear  with  the  semblance  of  confidence,  1  shall,  at 
whatever  hafiard  to  myself,  trust  to  vou  my  secret.  My  af- 
fections have  a  high  object,  are  fixed  upon  him,  whose  friend 
and  favourite  Count  Albert  Altenberg  deservedly  is.  I  should 
acorn  myself— no  throne  upon  earth  could  raise  me  in  my  own 
opinion,  if  I  could  deceive  or  betray  the  man,  who  has  treat- 
ed me  with  such  sincerity.11  Relieved  at  once  by  this  ex- 
planation, and  admiring  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made, 
mingled  toy  and  admiration  were  manifest  in  bis  countenance ; 
and  the  lady  forgave  bim  the  joy,  in  consideration  of  the  trib- 
ute he  paid  to  her  superiority.  Admiration  was  a  tribute  he 
was  most  willing  to  pay  at  this  moment,  when  released  from 
that  engagement  to  love,  which  it  had  been  impossible  for  him 
to  fulfil.  The  Countess  recalled  bis  attention  to  her  affairs 
and  to  bis  own.  Without  his  making  any  inquiry,  she  told 
him  all  that  had  been  done,  and  all  that  yet  remained  to  be 
done,  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  hopes— She  had  been  as- 
sured, she  said,  by  one  now  in  the  favour  and  private  confi- 
dence of  the  hereditary  Prince,  that  bis  inclination  for  her 
was,  painfully  and  with  struggles,  which,  in  ber  eyes,  made 
his  royal  beart  worthy  ber  conquest,  suppressed  by  a  sense 
of  honour  to  his  friend, 

"  This  conflict  would  now  cease,"  Count  Albert  said.  "  It 
should  be  bis  immediate  care  to  relieve  his  Prince  from  all 
difficulty  on  bis  account." 

44  By  what  means  P1    the  Countess  asked. 

"  Simply  by  informing  bim  of  the  truth— as  far  as  I  am 
concerned— Your  secret,  Madam,  is  safe — your  confidence  sa- 
cred—Of all  that  concerns  myself— my  own  attachment,  and 
the  resignation  of  any  pretensions  that  might  interfere  with  his, 
he  shall  immediately  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  truth." 

The  Countess  coloured,  and  repeating  the  words  "  Tht 
mholt  truM"— looked  disconcerted,  and  in  great  perplexity  re- 
plied. Count  Albert's  speaking  to  the  Prince  directly,  bis  im- 
mediate resignation  of  his  pretensions,  would,  perhaps,  defeat 
her  plans.  This  was  not  the  course  she  had  intended  to  pur- 
sue—far from  thai  which  AL  de  Tourville  had  pointed  oqt 
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——After  some  moments'  reflection,  she  said,     u  I  abide  by 

the  truth Speak  to  the  prince Be  it  so— I  trust  to 

your  honour  and  discretion,^  speak  to  him  in  such  terms  as 
not  to  implicate  me,  to  commit  my  delicacy,  or  to  derogate 
from  my  dignity — We  shall  sse  then  whether  he  loves  me,  as 

I  desire  to  be  loved If  he  does,  he  will  free  me,  at  once, 

from  all  difficulty  with  my  friends,  for  he  will  speak  en  prince 

— and  not  speak  in  vain If  he  loves  me  not — I  need  not 

tell  you.  Sir,  that  you  are  equally  free  My  friends  shall 
be  convinced  that  1  will  never  be  the  bride  of  any  other  man." 
After  the  explanation  with  the  Lady  Christina,  Count  Al- 
bert lost  no  time  ;  he  went  instantly  to  the  palace.  In  bis 
way  thither,  he  was  met  by  one  of  the  pages,  who  told  him 
the  Prince  desired  to  see  him  immediately.  He  found  the 
Prince  alone— —Advancing  to  meet  him,  with  great  effort  in 
his  manner  to  command  his  emotion,  the  Prince  said,  "  I 
have  sent  for  you,  Count  Albert,  to  give  you  a  proof,  that  the 
friendship  of  princes  is  not,  in  every  instance,  so  vain  a  thing 
as  it  is  commonly  believed  to  be.  Mine  for  you  has  withstood 
strong  temptation— —You  come  from  the  Countess  Christina, 
I  believe,  and  can  measure,  better  than  any  one,  the  force  of 

that  temptation Know,  that  in  your  absence  it  has  been 

my  misfortune,  to  become  passionately  enamoured  of  your 
destined  bride.  But  1  have  never,  either  by  word  or  look, 
directly  or  indirectly  infringed  on  what  1  felt  to  be  due  to 

Jour  friendship,  and  to  my  own  honour.  Never  did  I  give 
er  the  slightest  intimation  of  my  passion,  never  attempted  to 
take  any  of  the  advantages  which  my  situation  might  be  sup- 
posed to  give." 

Count  Albert  had  just  received  the  most  convincing  testi- 
mony, corroborating  these  assertions — he  was  going  to  ex- 
fress  his  sense  of  the  conduct  of  his  Prince,  and  to  explain 
is  own  situation,  but  the  Prince  went  on  speaking,  with  the 
eagerness  of  one  who  fears  his  own  resolution,  who  has  to  say 
something,  which  he  dreads  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  re- 
sume or  finish,  if  his  feelings  should  meet  with  any  interrup- 
tion. "  And  now  let  me,  as  your  friend  and  Prince,  congrat- 
ulate you,  Count  Albert,  on  your  happiness  ;  and,  with  the 
same  sincerity,  I  request,  that  your  marriage  may  not  be  de- 
layed, and  that  you  will  take  your  bride  immediately  away 
from  my  father's  court.  Time  will,  I  hope,  render  her  pres- 
ence less  dangerous  ;  time  will,  I  hope,  enable  me  to  enjoy 
your  society  in  safety ;  and  when  it  snail  become  my  doty  to 
govern  this  state,  I  shall  hope  for  the  assistance  of  your  talents 
and  integrity,  and  shall  have  deserved,  in  some  degree,  your 
attachment.''  The  Count,  in  the  strongest  manner,  express-  - 
ed  his  gratitude  to  his  Prince  for  these  proofs  of  his  regard, 
given  under  circumstances  the  most  trying  to  the  human  heart 
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He  felt,  at  this  instant,  exquisite  pleasure  in  revealing  to  his 
Highness  the  truth,  in  showing  him,  that  the  sacrifice  he  had 
so  honourably,  so  generously  determined  to  make,  was  not 
requisite  ;  that  their  affections  were  fixed  on  different  objects; 
that  before  Count  Albert  had  any  idea  of  the  Prince's  attach- 
ment to  the  Lady  Christina,  it  had  been  his  ardent  wish,  his 
determination  at  all  hazards,  to  break  off  engagements  which 
he  could  not  fulfil. 

The  Prince  was  in  rapturous  joy — all  his  ease  of  manner 
towards  his  friend  returned  instantly,  his  affection  and  confi- 
dence flowed  in  full  tide.  Proud  of  himself,  and  happy  in  the 
sense  of  the  imminent  danger  from  which  he  had  escaped  ; 
he  now  described  the  late  conflicts  his  heart  had  endured, 
with  the  eloquence  of  self-complacency,  and  with  that  sense 
of  relief,  which  is  felt  in  speaking  on  the  most  interesting  of 
all  subjects  to  a  faithful  friend,  from  whom  a  secret  has  been 
painfully  concealed.  The  Prince  now  threw  open  every  thought, 
every  feeling  of  his  mind.  Count  Altenberg  rose  higher  tnan 
ever  in  his  favour — not  the  temporary  favourite  of  the  moment 
— the  companion  of  pleasures — the  flatterer  of  present  passion 
or  caprice,  but  the  friend  in  whom  there  is  certainty  of  sym- 
pathy, and  security  of  counsel.  The  Prince,  confiding  in 
Count  Albert's  zeal  and  superior  powers,  now  took  advice 
from  him,  and  made  a  confidant  no  longer  of  M.  de  Tourville. 
The  very  means,  which  that  intriguing  courtier  bad  taken  to 
undermine  Count  Altenberg,  thus  eventually  proved  the  cause 
of  establishing  more  firmly  his  credit— The  plain  sincerity  of 
the  Count,  and  the  generous  magnanimity  of  the  lady,  at  once 
disconcerted  and  destroyed  tbe  artful  plan  of  the  diplomatist. 
M.  de  Tourville's  disappointment,  when  he  heard  from  the 
*  Countess  Christina  the  result  of  her  interview  with  Count 
Albert,  and  the  reproaches,  which  in  that  moment  of  vexa- 
tion he  could  not  refrain  from  uttering  against  the  lady  for 
having  departed  from  their  plan,  and  having  trusted  to  the 
Count,  unveiled  to  her  the  meanness  of  his  character,  and  the 
baseness  of  his  designs.  She  plainly  saw,  that  his  object  had 
been  not  to  assist  her  love,  but  to  gratify  bis  own  hate.  Not 
merely  to  advance  his  own  fortune,  that,  she  knew,  must  be 
the  first  object  of  every  courtier,  but '  to  rise  upon  the  ruins 
of  another's  fame,' — and  this,  she  determined,  should  never 
be  accomplished  by  her  assistance,  or  with  her  connivance. 
She  put  Count  Albert  on  his  guard  against  this  insidious 
enemy. 

The  Count,  grateful  to  the  lady,  yet  biassed  neither  by 
hope  of  her  future  favour,  nor  by  present  desire  to  please, 
firm  in  honour  and  loyalty  to  the  Prince  who  asked  his  coun- 
sel, carefully  studied  tbe  character  of  the  Countess  Christina, 
to  determine  whether  she  possessed  the  qualities  fit  for  the 
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high  station  to  which  love  Was  impatient  thai  she  sbowtd  be 
derated — When  he  was  convinced  that  her  character   wa* 
such  as  was  requisite  to  ensure  the  private   happiness  of  tbe 
Prince,  to  excite  him   to  the  attainment  of  true  glory — then, 
and  not  till  then,  he  decidedly  advised  the  marriage,  and  zeal* 
Ously  offered  any  assistance  in   his  power  to  promote  the 
onion.    The  hereditary   Prince  about  this  time,  became,  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  sole  master  of  his  actions  ;  but  ft  was 
not  prudent  to  begin  his  government  with  an  act  m  open  defi- 
ance of  the  prejudices  or  customs  of  his  country.     By  these 
customs,  he  could   not  marry  any  woman  under  the  rank   of 
a  Princess,  arid  the  Emperor  had  been  known  to  refuse  con* 
frrring  this  rank,  even  on  favourites  of  powerful   potentates, 
by  whom  he  had  been  in  the  most  urgent  manner  solicited- 
Count  Albert  A I  ten  berg  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  the   Em* 
peror,  at  whose  court  he  bad  spent  some  time  ;  and  his  Prince 
now  commissioned  him  to  go  to  Vienna,  and  endeavour   10 
move  the  Emperor  to  concede  this  point  in  his  favour.    This 
embassy  was  a  new  and  terrible  delay  to  the  Count's  anxious 
desire  of  returning  to  England.      But  he  had  offered  his  ser- 
vices, and  he  gave  them  generously.    He  repaired  to  Vienna, 
and  persevering  through  many  difficulties,  at  length  succeed* 
ed  in  obtaining  for  the  Countess  the  rank  of  Princess. 

The  attachment  of  the  Prince  was  then  publicly  de- 
clared— The  marriage  was  solemnized — All  approved  erf 
the  Prince's  choice— All—except  the  envious,  who  never  ap- 
prove of  the  happy. Count  Albert  received,  both  from  the 

Prince  and  Princess,  the  highest  marks  of  esteem  and  favour* 
M.  de  Tourville,  detected  and  despised,  retired  from  court  in 
disgrace  and  in  despair. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage,  the  Prince  declared  bis  in- 
tention of  appointing  Count  Albert  Altenberg  his  prime  min- 
ister ;  but  before  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
the  very  moment  that  he  could  be  spared  by  his  Prince,  he 
asked  and  obtained  permission  to  return  to  England,  to  the 
lady  on  whom  his  affections  were  fixed.  The  old  Count,  his 
fether,  satisfied  with  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken,  and 
gratified  in  his  utmost  ambition  by  seeing  his  son  minister  of 
state,  now  willingly  permitted  him  to  follow  his  own  inclina- 
tion in  the  choice  or  a  wife.  H  And,"  concluded  Count  Ah 
bert ,  *  my  father  rejoice*,  that  my  heart  is  devoted  to  an  En* 
glishwomar.— -Having  himself  married  an  English  lady,  he 
knows,  from  experience,  how  to  appreciate  the  domestic  mer- 
its of  the  ladies  of  England  ;  he  is  prepossessed  id  their  fa- 
vour. He  agrees,  indeed*  with  foreigners  of  every  nation, 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  judging,  and  who  all  allow 
that— next  to  their  own  countfywotnen-^the  English  sire  the 
most  charming  and  the  most  amiable  women  in  tbe  world.9 
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-  When  the  Count  had  finished  and  had  pronounced  thia  pan- 
egyric of  a  nation,  while  he  thought  only  of  an  individual,  he 
paused,  anxious  to  know  what  effect  bis  narrative  had  pro- 
duced on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy.  He  was  gratified  both  by 
their  words  and  looks,  which  gave  him  full  assurance  of  their 
entire  satisfaction.  "  And  since  he  had  done  them  the  honour 
of  appealing  to  their  opinion,  they  might  be  permitted  to  add 
their  complete  approbation  of  every  part  of  his  conduct,  in 
the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  he  had  been  placed.  They 
were  fully  sensible  of  the  high  honour,  that  such  a  man  as 
Count  Altenberg  conferred  on  their  daughter  by  bis  prefer- 
ence.  As  to  the  rest  they  must  refer  him  to  Caroline  her- 

self."  Mr.  Percy  said,  with  a  grave  voice,  but  with  a  smile, 
from  which  the  Count  augured  well,  "  that  even  for  the  most 
advantageous,  and  in  his  opinion  the  most  desirable  connex- 
ion, he  would  not  influence  his  daughter's  inclinations — Cart 
oline  must  decide." 

Mr.  Percy  advised,  that  the  appeal  to  Caroline  should  be 
postponed  till  the  next  morning.  The  Count  was  impatient— • 
out  Mrs*  Percy,  wbo  knew  that  her  daughter,  though  she  bad 
commanded  her  feelings,  had  been  much  agitated  by  his  un- 
expected appearance,  prevailed  upon  him  to  defer  speaking 
to  her  till  tne  succeeding  day,  that  she  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  relating  to  her  all  that  they  had  just  heard  from  the 
Count ;  and  thus,  she  said,  no  time  would  be  lost  in  prepar- 
ing Caroline  to  do  him  justice.  Count  Altenberg  could  not 
leave  his  cause  in  better  hands.  The  sun  was  now  setting, 
and  not  presuming  to  intrude  longer,  he  retired. 

It  was  remarked  by  Rosamond,  that  he  took  his  way 
through  the  winding  path  down  the  glen  with  slow  and  reluc- 
tant steps,  very  different  from  the  speed  with  which  an  hour 
before  he  had  struck  across  the  wood;  and  ascended  the  bill# 
"  My  dear  mother !  tell  us  all  ip  one  word !"  exclaimed 
Rosamond — "  Joy  or  sorrow  ?"  u  Joy,  my  love  ! — Happi- 
ness, beyond  our  hopes  !"  cried  the  delighted  mother,  open- 
ing her  arms  to  receive  and  embrace  both  her  daughters. 
"  Happy  mother  that  1  am  !  ■  Happy  beyond  expression  !" 
u  Deservedly  happy,  all,  and  e**ch  P  cried  Mr.  Percy  ; 
and  with  the  fervent  gratitude  of  a  father's  heart,  he  thanked 
God  for  having  blessed  him  in  his  family  : — "And"  added  he, 
with  a  look  of  chastened  pleasure,  and  that  sentiment  of  true 
resignation,  which  always  recurred  to  his  mind  in  moments 
of  ^reat  felicity.  "  If  there  be  any  future  sorrow  or  calami- 
ty in  store  for  me,  I  am  now  prepared,  and  resigned  to  it, 
grateful  for  a  long  life  of  happiness,  with  few,  very  few,  touch- 
es of  adversity— loss  of  fortune,  with  such  children,  we  ham- 
scarcely  felt— I  have  had  no  trials— if  they,  are  to  come,  let 
62 
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them  come.  After  this  moment  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  en- 
dure as  I  ought. 

u  And  there  must  be  a  great  trial  for  us  both — prepared 
at  this  moment" — said  Mrs.  Percy — u  No  joy  unmixed  with 
sorrow — At  this  moment,  whilst  you  hold  her  to  your  heart 
...  We  must  remember,  that  Caroline  will  soon  be  no  long- 
er amongst  us — Rosamond  we  shall  not  lose But,  Caro- 
line !" Caroline  turned  away  and  burst  into  tears. 

44  The  first  tears  her  mother  ever  made  her  shed"— said 
Rosamond — "  the  very  first  from  childhood  to  this  hour  !" 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  Caroline,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  sitting 
down  beside  her  on  the  bank  on  which  she  had  sunk — u  Lis- 
ten to  me,  my  child  • . ."  "  Listen,  Caroline  !"  cried  Mr. 
Fwcji  M  to  your  father's  stronger  voice."  u  And  stronger 
miner9 — said  Mrs.  Percy,  looking  up  to  her  husband,  then  ri- 
sing and  leaning  upon  him  as  he  spoke. 

44  Caroline  ! — It  must  be  so — It  is  the  order  of  nature — We 
jure  fond,  but  not  selfish,  parents—If  your  happiness  be  secur- 
ed by  the  sacrifice,  we  can  part  with  you — And  when  the 
time  comes — here  is  your  mother,  will  bear  it  better,  perhaps 
than  l«sball — with  all  my  boast  of  fortitude — better,  certainly," 
continued  Mr.  Percy,  smiling — w  better  infinitely,  than  Rosa- 
mond, who,  at  this  instant,  thinks  us  all  fools,  and  stands 
there,  in  her  secret  thoughts  convinced,  Caroline,  that  you 
will  do  whatever  you  please  with  Count  Alt enberg—  make 
htm  give  up  power,  prince,  country,  and  live  where  and  how 

Jou  choose."     "  That  was  just  what  I  was  thinking,"    said 
.osamond — a  And  you  will  see,  that 

*  What  busy  secret  tool  wu  andenftood, 
*Bk  lips  stall  alter,  aad  hi*  deedi  make  gootV 


Yes,  father,"  continued  Rosamond,  "  you  will  see,  that  Car- 
oline will  make  the  Count  say  and  do  whatever  she  pleases — 
she  will  make  him  sacrifice  power,  fortune,  country,  all  for 
love." 

"No,"  said  Caroline — "  I  never  would  ask,  never  would  ac- 
cept of  such  sacrifices — he  is  bound  by  honour  and  duty  to 
his  prince  and  his  country  ;  and  if  1  become  his  wife,  his 
honour  becomes  mine,  his  duty  mine — However  great  the  sac- 
rifices reauired,  I  must  be  prepared  to  make  them  or  resolve 
..."  To  prevent  Caroline  from  dwelling  on  the  alterna- 
tive, Rosamond  turned  quickly  to  her  father  and  mother,  and 
requested  to  know  if  they  might  hear  the  result  of  their  long 
conference  with  Count  Altenberg. 

During  the  repetition  of  this  narrative,  Rosamond's  eager- 
ness of  attention  and  solicitude  were  such,  that  any  one  •  •  . 
any  one  but  Mr.  Temple,  might  have  imagined,  it  was  to  the 
history  of  her  own  lover  she  was  listening — She  was  charm- 
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ed  to  find  her  prophecies,  as  she  said,  accomplished  ;  and 
that  the  Count  justified  all  that  she  had  ever  believed  of  his 
constancy.  Rosamond  forgot,  and  Caroline  never  reminded 
her,  that  her  belief  and  her  prophecies  had  varied  considera- 
bly at  different  times  during  his  absence,  and  had  some  days 
been  diametrically  opposite  to  what  she  now  fancied  they 
had  ever  steadily  continued.     Even  of  late— very   lately — in 

her  pity  for  poor  Lord  William Rosamond,  though  she 

would  not  now  allow  it,  was  rather  inclined  to  think  Lady 
Jane  Granville  in  the  right,  and  was  disposed  to  suspect  the 
absent  lover  in  the  wrong.  Caroline,  conscious  that  she  had 
always  done  him  justice,  and  rejoiced  that  she  had  not  mista- 
ken his  sentiments,  was  confirmed  now  by  facts  in  her  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  Count,  and  her  partiality  was  heightened 
by  the  grateful  conviction  of  the  steadiness  and  strength  of 
his  attachment. 

The  next  day  the  Count,  with  all  the  persuasive  tenderness 
and  energy  of  truth  and  love,  pleaded  his  own  cause,  ami 
was  heardby  Caroline  with  a  modest,  dignified,  ingenuous 
sensibility,  which  increased  his  passion — Whilst  she  acknow- 
ledged how  high  he  stood  in  her  esteem,  she  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  the  impression  he  had  made  on  her  heart ;  yet  he 
saw  the  unaffected  anguish  she  felt  at  the  idea  of  quitting  her 
parents,  her  sister,  all  her  family,  friends,  home,  country — 
Saw  that  she  dreaded  to  yield  her  heart  to  the  promises,  the 
hopes,  of  the  passion,  which  must,  at  last,  require  from  her 
such  sacrifices — Sacrifices  which,  had  she  contemplated  m 
the  commencement  of  her  acquaintance,  she  said,  would  have 
prevented  ber  ever  daring  to  love,  but  she  became  attached 
before  she  ever  thought  of  these,  before  she  had  ever  consid- 
ered Count  Altenberg  as  a  man,  whom  it  was  probable  she 
should  marry — The  very  circumstance  of  his  being  a  foreign- 
er, a  traveller,  with  whom  it  was  likely  she  would  have  but  a 
transient  acquaintance,  had  thrown  her  heart  off  its  guard  ; 
and  when  she  was  first  wakened  to  the  perception  of  her  own 
partiality,  it  was  in  circumstances,  when  there  seemed  little 
chance  of  his  even  wishing  to  separate  her  from  her  friends— 
As  long  as  the  hope  of  being  united  to  him  was  faint  and  dis- 
tant, so  was  the  fear  of  the  sacrifices  that  union  might  de- 
mand— but  now,  the  hope,  the  fear,  the  certainty,  at  once 
pressed  on  her  heart  with  the  most  agitating  urgency. 

The  Count  soothed,  and  as  far  as  possible,  relieved  her 


mind,  by  the  assurance,  that  though  his  duty  to  his  Prince 
and  to  his  father,  though  all  his  public  and  private  connex- 
ions and  interests  obliged' him  to  reside  for  some  time  in  Ger- 
many, yet  that  he  could  occasionally  visit  England,  that  he 
should  seize  every  opportunity  of  returning  to  a  country  that 
he  preferred  to  all  others ;  and,  for  his  own  sake,  he  should 
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cultivate  the  friendship  of  her  family,  as  each  individual  was* 
in  different  ways,  suited  to  his  taste,  and  stood  high  in  his  es-» 
teem.    He  might  hope,  that  he  had   obtained   a  portion  of 
their  regard,  and  that,  with  the  strong  inducements  Caroline 
could  hold  out  to  them,  they  would  be  prevailed  upon,  in  their 
turn,  to  visit  the  Continent,  so  that,  though  separated  by  dis- 
tance, she  would  not  be  lost  to  her  family  j  and,  perhaps,  she 
might,  upon  the  whole,  enjoy  more   of   the  society  of  her 
friends,   though    at  longer  intervals  of  time,  than  married 
daughters  often  do,  who  live  in  the  same  country  with  their 
parents. 

Caroline  listened  with  fond  anxiety  to  these  hopes  ;  she 
was  willing  to  believe  in  promises,  which  she  was  convinced 
were  made  with  entire  sincerity ;  but  she  dreaded  that  Count 
Allen  berg's  situation  and  duties,  as  a  statesman  and  a  minis- 
ter, would  render  it  impossible  that  they  should  be  fulfilled, 
——And  a  life  at  court,  a  life  of  rtpre4€titeUian>  to  say  no 
worse  of  it  •  • .  would  be  to  her  most  irksome. 

Nothing  but  the  extraordinary  merit,  joined  to  the  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  pleasing,  which  Count  Altenberg  possessed 
—nothing  in  short  but  love, .  • •  could  have  vanquished  these 
objections,  and  have  prevailed  with  Caroline  to  make  these 
sacrifices — However,  when  her  affections  bad  been  wrought 
to  this  point,  when  her  resolution  was  once  determined,  she 
never  afterwards  tormented  the  man  to  whom  she  was  attach* 
ed  with  wavering  doubts  and  scruples  ;  but,  disdaining  affec- 
tation and  caprice,  what  she  save  was  doubly  given,  from  be- 
ing graciously  bestowed  ;  and  the  value  of  what  she  sacrific- 
ed was  doubly  felt — from  the  dignity  and  unostentatious  gen- 
erosity with  which  that  sacrifice  was  made.  Count  Alien- 
berg's  promise  to  his  Prince  obliged  him  to  return  by  an  ap- 
pointed time  ;  Caroline  wished  that  time  bad  been  more  dis- 
tant ;  she  would  have  delighted  in  spending  the  spring  time 
of  love  in  the  midst  of  those  who  had  formed  till  now  all  the 
happiness  of  her  life— with  her  parents,  to  whom  she  owed 
every  thing,  to  whom  her  gratitude  was  as  warm,  as  strong,  as 
her  affection— with  her  beloved  sister,  who  had  sympathized 
so  tenderly  in  all  her  sorrow,  and  who  ardently  wished  to 
have  some  time  allowed  to  enjoy  her  happiness.  Caroline 
felt  all  this,  but  she  felt  too  der ply  to  display  feeling.— sensi- 
ble of  what  the  duty  and  honour  of  Count  Altenberg  demand* 
ed)  she  made  no  hesitation,— asked  for  no  delay. 

The  first  letters  that  were  written  to  announce  her  intended 
marriage,  were  to  Mrs.  Huneerford  and  to  Lady  Jane  Gran* 
ville.  And  it  may  be  recorded  as  a  fact  rather  unusual,  that 
Caroline  was  so  fortunate  as  to  satisfy  all  her  friends  ;  not  to 
offend  one  of  her  relations,  by  telling  any  too  soon,  or  too 
late,  of  her  intentions*     In  fact,  she  made  no  secret,  no  mys? 
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tery,  where  none  was  required  by  good  sense  or  propriety; 
Nor  did  she  communicate  it  under  a  strict  injunction  of  secre- 
cy to  twenty  friends,  who  were  afterwards  each  to  be  angrtf 
with  the  other  for  having,  or  not  having,  told  that  of  which 
they  were  forbidden  to  speak.  The  order  of  precedency  in 
Caroline's  confidential  communications  was  approved  by  all 
the  parlies  concerned. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  was  at  Pembroke  with  her  nieces,  when 
she  received  Caroline's  letter  ;  her  answer  was  as  follows, 

"  My  dear  Child, 
"  1  am  ten  years'  younger  since  I  read  your  letter,  there- 
fore do  not  be  surprised  at  the  quickness  of  my  motions — I 
shall  be  with  you  at  the  Hills,  in  Town,  or  wherever  you  are, 
as  soon  as  it  is  possible,  after  you  let  me  know  when  and 
where  I  can  embrace  you  and  our  dear  Count.  At  the  mar* 
riage  of  my  niece,  Lady  Mary  Barclay,  your  mother  will  re- 
member, that  I  prayed  to  Heaven  I  might  live  to  see  my  be-< 
loved  Caroline  united  to  the  man  of  her  choice— I  am  grate- 
fill  that  this  blessing,  this  completion  of  all  my  earthly  hopes 
and  happiness,  has  been  granted  to  me, 

44  M.  Elizabeth  Hungbrtord." 

The  answer  of  Lady  Jane  Granville  came  next, — 

"  Confidential." 

u  This  is  the  last  confidential  letter  I  shall  ever  be  able  to 
write  to  you — for  a  married  woman's  letters  you  know,  or  you 
will  soon  know,  become,  like  all  the  rest  of  her  property,  sub- 
ject to  her  husband.  Excepting  always  the  secrets  of  which 
she  was  possessed  before  marriage,  which .  do  not  go  into  the 

common  stock,  if  she  be  a  woman  of  honour So  I  am  safe 

with  you,  Caroline  ;  and  any  erroneous  opinion  I  might  have 
formed,  or  any  hasty  expressions  I  may  have  let  drop,  about 
a  certain  Count,  you  will  bury  in  oblivion,  and  never  let  me 
see  you  look  even  as  if  you  recollected  to  have  heard  them. 

"  You  were  right,  my  dear,  in  that  whole  business ;  I  was 
wrong,  and  all  1  can  say  for  myself  is,  that  1  was  wrong  with 
the  best  possible  intentions  ;  f  now  congratulate  you  with  as 
sincere  joy,  as  if  this  charming  match  had  been  made  by  my 
advice,  under  my  chaptronage,  and  by  favour  of  that  patron? 
age  of  fashion,  of  which  I  know  your  father  thinks  that  both 
mv  head  and  heart  are  full— There  he  is  only  half  right  after 
all— So  do  not  let  him  be  too  proud — I  will  not  allow  that  my 
heart  is  erer  wrong,  certainly  not  where  you  are  concerned. 

a  I  am  impatient,  my  dear  Caroline,  to  see  tour  Count  Al- 
teaberg.     I  heard  him  mo*t  highly  spoken  of  yesterday  by 
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a  Polish  nobleman,  whom  I  met  at  dinner  at  the  Duke  of 
Greenwich's.  Is  it  true,  that  the  Count  is  to  be  prime  minis- 
ter of  the  Prince  of  *  *  *  T  The  Duke  of  Greenwich  asked 
me  this  question,  and  1  promised  1  would  let  his  Grace  know 
from  the  best  possible  authority — But  I  did  not  commit  you. 

44  And  now,  injr  dear,  for  my  own  interest— If  you  have 
really  and  cordially  forgiven  me,  for  having  so  rashly  said, 
upon  a  late  occasion,  that  I  would  never  forgive  you,  prove  to 
me  your  placability  and  your  sincerity — use  your  ail  power* 
ful  influence  to  obtain  for  me  a  favour,  on  which  1  have  set 
my  heart.  Will  you  prevail  on  all  your  house  to  come  up  to 
Town  directly,  and  take  possession  of  mine  t — Count  Alten* 
berg,  you  say,  has  business  to  transact  with  ministers  ;  whilst 
this  is  going  on,  and  whilst  the  lawyers  are  settling  prelimina- 
ries, where  can  you  all  be  better  than  with  me  ?  I  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  make  Mr*  and  Mrs.  Percy  feel  as  much  at 
home,  in  one  hour's  time,  as  I  found  myself  the  first  evening 
after  my  arrival  at  the  Hills  some  years  ago. 

"  I  know  the  Hungerfords  will  press  you  to  go  to  them,  and 
Alfred  and  Mrs.  A.  Percy  will  plead  nearest  of  kin — I  can 
only  throw  myself  upon  your  generosity.  The  more  induce- 
ments you  have  to  eo  to  other  friends,  the  more  1  shall  feel 
gratified  and  obliged,  if  you  favour  me  with  this  proof  of 

Jour  preference  and  affection.  Indulge  me,  my  dear  Caro- 
ne,  perhaps,  for  the  last  time,  with  your  company,  of  which, 
believe  me,  I  have,  though  a  woman  of  the  world,  sense  and 
feeling  sufficient  fully  to  appreciate  the  value— Yours  (at  alt 
events,)  ever  and  affectionately,  J.  Granville." 

44  Cavendish-square — Tuesday." 

44  P.  S.  I  hope  your  father  is  of  my  opinion,  that  weddings, 
especially  among  persons  of  a  certain  rank  of  life,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  public, — attended  by  the  friends  and  connexions 
of  the  families,  and  conducted  with  something  of  the  good  old 
aristocratic  formality,  pomp,  and  state  of  former  times. 

44  Lady  Frances  Arlington  has  iust  called  to  say  she  has  a 
vast  mind  to  be  bridemaid — I  told  her  Ladyship  that  I  could 

settle  nothing  till  you  came  to  Town, Pray  come— — 

and  immediately ." 

Lady  Jane  Granville's  polite  and  urgent  request  was  grant- 
ed. Caroline  and  all  her  family  had  pleasure  in  showing 
Lady  Jane,  that  they  felt  grateful  for  her  kindness. 

Mr.  Temple  obtained  permission  from  Lord  Oldborough  to 
accompany  the  Percys  to  Town  ;  and  it  was  settled  that  Ro- 
samond and  Caroline  should  be  married  on  the  same  day. 
'  But  the  morning  after  their  arrival  in  London,  Mr.  Temple 
appeared  with  a  countenance  very  unlike  that,  which  had 
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been  seen  the  night  before — Hope  and  joy  had  fled  ! — All 
pale  and  in  consternation  ! — Rosamond  was  ready  to  die  with 

terror She  was  relieved  when  he  declared,  that  the  evil 

related  only  to  his  fortune.  The  place  that  had  been  prom- 
ised to  him  was  given,  indeed — the  word  of  promise  was  kept 
to  the  ear,  but  by  some  management,  either  of  Lord  Skreene's 
or  Lord  Skrimpshire's,  the  place  had  been  saddled  with  a  pen- 
sion to  the  widow  of  the  gentleman  by  whom  it  had  been  pre- 
viously held  ;  and  the  amount  of  this  pension  was  such  as  to 
reduce  the  profits  of  the  place  to  an  annual  income  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  secure  independence,  or  even  competence, 
to  a  married  man — Mr.  Temple  knew,  that,  when  the  facts 
were  stated  to  Lord  Oldborough,  his  Lordship  would,  by  his 
representations  to  the  highest  authority,  obtain  redress  ;  but 
the  secretary  was  unwilling  to  implicate  him  in  this  disagreea- 
ble affair,  unwilling  to  trouble  his  tranquillity  again  with 
court-intrigues,  especially,  as  Mr.  Temple  said,  where  his  own 
personal  interest  alone  was  concerned — at  any  rate  this  busi- 
ness must  delay  his  marriage.  Count  Altenberg  could  not 
}>ossibly  defer  the  day  named  for  his  wedding— Despatches 
rom  the  Continent  pressed  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  re- 
turn. Revolutionary  symptoms  had  again  appeared  in  the 
city — his  Prince  could  not  dispense  with  his  services.  His 
honour  was  at  stake. 

Mr.  Temple  did" not  attempt  or  pretend  to  bear  his  disap- 
pointment like  a  philosopher — he  bore  it  like  a  lover,  that  is 
to  say,  very  ill.  Rosamond  ! — poor  Rosamond,  rallied  him 
with  as  much  gaiety  as  she  could  command  with  a  very  heavy 
heart.  After  a  little  time  for  reflection,  Rosamond's  good 
sense,  which,  when  called  upon  to  act,  never  failed  to  guide 
her  conduct,  induced  her  to  exert  decisive  influence,  to  pre- 
vent Mr.  Temple  from  breaking  out  into  violent  complaints 
against  those  in  power,  by  whom  he  had  been  ill  treated. 

The  idea  of  being  married  on  the  same  day  with  her  sister, 
she  said,  after  all,  was  a  mere  childish  fancy,  for  which  no 
solid  advantage  should  be  hazarded  ;  therefore  she  conjured 
Mr.  Temple,  not  in  heat  of  passion  to  precipitate  things,  but 
patiently  to  wait ; — to  return  and  apply  to  Lord  Oldborough, 
if  he  should  find  that  the  representations  he  had  already 
made  to  Lord  Skreene  failed  of  effect.  With  much  reluc- 
tance Mr.Temple  submitted  to  postpone  the  day  promised  for 
his  marriage,  but  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  so  strongly  sup- 
ported Rosamond's  arguments,  that  he  was  compelled  to  be 
prudent Rosamond  now  thought  only  of  her  sister's  ap- 
proaching nuptials.  Mrs.  Hungerford  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  4r- 
rived  in  Town,  and  all  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy's  troops  of  friend* 
gathered  round  them  for  this  joyful  occasion. 
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Lady  Jane  Granville  was  peculiarly  happy  in  finding  that 
Mr*  Percy  agreed  with  her  in  opinion,  that  marriages  ought 
to  be  publicly  solemnized  ;  and  rejoiced,  that  when  Caroline 
should  be  led  to  the  altar  by  the  man  of  ber  choice,  she  would 
feel  that  choice  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  her  assem- 
bled family  and  friends* -Lady  Jane  justly  observed,  that 

it  was  advantageous  to  mark  as  strongly  as  possible  the  differ- 
ence between  marriages  with  consent  of  friends,  and  clandes- 
tine unions,  which  from  their  very  nature  must  always  be  as 
private  as  possible.  If  some  little  love  of  show,  and  some 
aristocratic  pride  of  family,  mixed  with  Lady  Jane's  good 
sense  upon  this  as  upon  most  other  occasions,  the  truly  philo- 
sophic will  be  inclined  to  pardon  her  ;— for  they  best  know 
how  much  of  all  the  principles,  which  form  the  strength  and 
happiness  of  society,  depends  upon  mixed  motives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy,  grateful  to  Lady  Jane,  and  willing  to 
indulge  her  affection  in  its  own  way,  gratified  her  with  per* 
mission  to  arrange  the  whole  ceremonial  of  the  wedding. 

Now  that  Rosamond's  marriage  was  postponed,  she  claianed 
first  right  to  be  ber  sister's  bridemaid,  Lady  Florence  Pem- 
broke, Mrs.  Hungerford's  niece,  had  made  her  request,  and 
obtained  Caroline's  promise  to  be  the  second — and  these  were 
all  that  Caroline  desired  to  have — but  Lady  Jane  Granville 
evidently  wished  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  Lady  Frances 
Arlington  for  a  third,  because  she  was  niece  to  the  Duke  of 
Greenwich  ;  and  besides,  as  Lady  Jane  pleaded,  u  Though  a 
little  selfish,  she  really  would  have  been  generous,  if  she  had 
not  been  spoiled — to  be  sure,  she  cared  in  general  for  no  one 
but  herself,  •  .  •  yet  she  absolutely  showed  particular  interest 
about  Caroline — Besides,  her  Ladyship  had  set  her  heart  upon 
the  matter,  and  never  would  forgive  a  disappointment  of  a 
fancy.1'— —Her  Ladyship's  request  was  granted. Fur- 
ther than  this  affair  of  the  three  hridemaius  we  know  not— 
there  is  no  record  concerning  who  were  the  bridemen.  But 
before  we  come  to  the  wedding-day,  we  think  it  necessary  to 
mention,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  prudent  part  of  the  world, 
that  the  settlements  were  duly  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered, 
in  the  presence  of  proper  witnesses. 

At  the  moment  of  recording  this  fact,  we  are  well  aware 
that  as  much  as  we  shall  gain  in  the  esteem  of  the  old,  we 
shall  lose  in  the  opinion  of  the  young.  We  must  therefore 
be  satisfied  with  the  nod  of  approbation  from  parents,  and 
must  endure  the  smile  of  scorn  from  lovers.    We  know,  that 

"  Jointure,  portion,  gold,  estate, 
**  Houses,  household-stuff,  or  land, 
"  The  low  conveniences  of  fete, 
u  Are  Greek  no  lovers  understand." 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  gratify  some  of  our  courteous 
readers  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  marriage  of  Caroline 
fcnd  Count  Altenberg,  with  a  description  of  the  wedding-dress- 
es, or  a  list  of  the  company,  who,  after  the  ceremony,  par- 
took of  an  elegant  collation  at  her  Ladyship's  house  in  Cav- 
endish Square.  We  lament  that  we  cannot  even  furnish  a 
paragraph  in  honour  of  Count  Altenberg's  equipage. 

After  all  their  other  friends  had  made  their  congratulations, 
had  taken  leave  of  Caroline,  and  had  departed,  Mrs.  Hungerford 
and  Mrs.  Mortimer  still  lingered.  'fcl  know,  my  love,"  said  Mrs. 
Hungerford,  "  1  ought  to  resign  you,  in  these  last  moments,  to 
your  parents,  your  Brothers,  your  own  Rosamond.  Yet  1  have 
some  excuse  for  my  selfishness — they  will  see  you  again,  it  is 

to  be  hoped,  often But  I  ! — That  is   not  in  the  course  of 

nature  •  •  •  the  blessing  I  scarcely  could  have  expected  to 
live  to  enjoy  has  been  granted  to  me.  And  now  that  I  have 
seen  you  united  to  one  worthy  of  you,  one  who  knows  your 

value,  I  am  content — I  am  grateful. Farewell,  again,  and 

again,  my  beloved  Caroline,  may  every  .  .  ."  Tears  spoke 
the  rest — turning  from  Caroline,  she  leaned  on  Count  Alten- 
berg's  arm  ;  as  he  conducted  her  to  her  carriage,  she  could 
only  say,  u  You  are  a  happy  man,  Count  Altenberg.      For- 

S've  me,  if  1  am  not  able  to  congratulate  you  as  1  ought  •  •  . 
aughter  Mortimer !  you  know  my   heart  .  •  •  Speak  for 
me  .  •  .  if  you  can.1' 

Count  Altenberg  was  more  touched  by  this  strong  affection 
for  Caroline,  than  he  could  have  been  by  any  congratulatory 
compliments  to  himself. After  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Hun- 
gerford and  Mrs.  Mortimer,  came  the  separation  so  much 
dreaded  by  all  the  family,  for  which  all  stood  prepared,  De- 
spising and  detesting  the  display  of  sensibility,  they  had  forti- 
fied themselves  for  this  moment  with  all  their  resolution,  and 
each  struggled  to  repress  their  own  feelings. 

Count  Altenberg  had  delayed  till  the  last  moment.  It  was 
now  necessary  that  they  should  set  out.  Caroline,  flushed 
crimson  to  the  very  temples  one  instant,  and  pale  the  next, 
commanded  with  the  utmost  effort  her  emotion.  Rosamond, 
unable  to  repress  hers,  clung  to  her  sister,  weeping — Caro- 
line's lips  quivered  with  a  vain  attempt  to  speak — she  could 
only  embrace  Rosamond  repeatedly,  and  then  her  mother — 

in  silence. She  stood  motionless,  for  she  had  not  power  to 
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withdraw  her  cold  hand  from  her  mother*  Her  father  press- 
ed her  to  his  bosom — blessed  her— and  then  drawing  her  arm 
within  his,  led  her  to  her  husband*  As  they  passed  through 
the  ball,  the  faithful  housekeeper,  and  the  old  steward,  w  bo 
had  come  from  the  country  to  the  marriage,  pressed  forward 
in  hopes  of  a  last  look.  Caroline  stopped,  and  took  leave  of 
each.  She  was  able,  though  with  difficulty,  to  speak,  and  she 
thanked  them  for  all  the  services  and  kindness  she  had  re- 
ceived from  them  from  childhood  to  this  hour.  Then  her 
father  led  her  on  to  the  carriage.  Oh  !  if  it  was  oot  for 
such  a  husband  as  Count  Alten berg,  1  never,  never  could  bear 
this  separation,  thought  Caroline,  as  she  took  leave  of  her 
father. 

Her  foot  was  now  on  the  step  of  the  carriage,  into  which 
Count  Altenberg  was  handing  her  ;  when,  turning  to  look  once 
more  at  her  father,  two  men  rudely  crossed  between  them, 
and  an  instant  afterwards,  she  saw  one  of  these  lay  his  hand 
on  her  father's  shoulder,  and  heard  him  say  the  words, 

u  Arrest ! Writ ! Prisoner  !"    Caroline  sprang  from 

the  step  of  the  carriage,  Count  Altenberg  opened  a  way  for 
her  between  the  sheriff's  officers   into  the  house* 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear  Caroline.  There  is  no 
cause,"  said  her  father,  in  a  calm  voic  e.  "  This  is  a  great 
mistake,  or  great  injustice.  In  either  case,  1  shall  obtain  re* 
.  dress." 

The  writ  was  shown.  It  was  taken  out  at  the  suit  of  Sir 
Robert  Percy,  and  for  an  enormous  sum — the  amount  of  the 
rents  received  by  Mr.  Percy  during  the  whole  time  he  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  estate.  When  that  estate  was  given 
up  to  £ir  Robert  Percy,  he  had  agreed  to  abandon  all  claim 
to  these  arrears,  in  consideration  of  improvements,  buildings, 
furniture,  and  plate,  which  had  been  delivered  to  him  with- 
out reserve,  to  an  amount  then  thought  equivalent  to  his  de- 
mands. But  he  had  lately  written,  to  state,  that  what  he  had 
unwarily  been  induced  to  acct  pt  as  full  payment,  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  his  right,  that  the  agreement  was  made  under 
mistaken  information,  that  it  was  not  legally  executed,  and 
that  he  had  directed  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Sharpe,  to  proceed  at 
law  for  the  recovery  of  the  whole  of  his  just  debt.  Mr.  Per- 
cy had  not  conceived  it  possible,  that  even  Mr.  Sharpe  would, 
without  allowing  time  scarcely  for  an  answer  to  this  demand, 
take  out  a  writ  against  him,  and  have  it  executed  at  such  a 
cruel  moment. 

Count  Altenberg,  when  he  understood  the  nature  of  this 
arrest,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  Alfred  name  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  security  for  his  father,  to  prevent  this  imprisonment^ 
instantly  came  forward.  "As  your  son,  Mr.  Percy,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  a  right  to  speak — a  right  to  hope  that  my  assistance 
will  be  accepted*    I  have  an  English  property— will  that  be 
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sufficient  security  ?"  Mr.  Percy  thanked  the  Count — and 
Caroline,  by  her  look,  thanked  him  most  tenderly  ;  but  her 
father  firmly  said,  that  he  would  not  involve  any  of  his 
friends  in  his  difficulties.  The  nearer  and  dearer  they  were, 
the  more  pain  it  would  give  him — he  had  several  excellent 
friends,  who  would,  he  was  sure,  be  willing  to  risk  much  for 
him,  but  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  hazard  so  enormous  a 
sum.  It  was,  he  said,  an  evil,  but  no  insupportable  evil  to  pass 
some  months  in  prison — he  trusted  the  event  would  prove  that 
he  had  been  unjustly  detained.  Then  turning  to  Caroline,  he 
said,  "  You  know  the  worst  now,  my  dear  daughter  ;  from 
your  strength  of  mind  I  expect,  in  all  circumstances,  resolu- 
tion  The   honour  of  Count   A 1  ten  berg  obliges  him  to  be 

with  his  Prince  at  an  appointed  time. Detain  him  not 

farewell,  my  dear  daughter. " Caroline,  with  the  anguish 

of  divided  duty  and  affection,  looked  from  her  father  to  her 
husband. 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  that  I  should  separate  you  at  this  mo- 
ment from  your  father,  Caroline,"  said  the  Count — "  Stay 
with  him — Heaven  forbid  !  that  I  should  exert  the  right  which 
the  name  of  husband  gives  me,  to  sever  the  ties  of  nature  ! 

Stay  with  your  father,  dearest  Caroline  ! My  honour 

safe,  my  promise  fulfilled,  I  will  instantly  return,  and  may  we 
meet  in  happiness  !"  The  Count,  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
haste,  as  if  he  feared  his  resolution  should  fail,  embraced  his 
wife.  Thus  parted  the  lovers,  who,  but  a  few  short  hours  be- 
fore, thought  themselves  secure  of  passing  their  lives  together* 
So  uncertain  is  all  human  felicity  !  Caroline,  as  though  she 
had  not  been  a  bride,  prepared  to  accompany  her  father  to 
prison. 

The  sheriff's  officer,  who,  in  spite  of  the  obduracy  of  his 
trade,  was  touched — observed,  that . .  .  Gentlemen  in  simitar 
circumstances  are  usually  allowed  four  and  twenty  hours  at 
least,  to  look  for  bail — that  he  was  willing  to  permit  every 
indulgence  in  his  power — and  though  his  prisoner  must  be 
kept  in  safe  custody,  yet  that  there  were  houses  where  he 
could  be  accommodated  for  a  day  or  two,  till  his  friends  could 
see  what  might  be  done  to  settle  the  matter.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  his  going  directly  to  prison. 

Lady  Jane  Granville  hearing  from  the  officer,  that  attorney 
Sharpe  was  now  in  town,  proposed  that  Alfred  should  go  to 
him  immediately,  and  see  what  accommodation  could  be 
made  ;  but  all  Mr.  Percy's  family  knew  too  well  the  malig- 
nant and  revengeful  nature  of  this  man,  to  expect  that  any 
good  could  result  from  this  measure;  as  a  lawyer,  Alfred  pro- 
nounced that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  step,  as  it  might  be 
construed  into  an  offer  to  compromise,  and  a  consciousness  of 
the  validity  of  the  claim  made  by  their  opponent. 
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Mr.  Percy  decidedly  disapproved  of  making  any  concession, 
or  an v  application  to  the  vile  attorney,  and  determined,  as  he 
had  declared,  not  to  permit  any  of  his  friends  to  hazard  them- 
selves for  him  ;  he  thanked  the  sheriff's  officer  for  his  proffered 
indulgence,  but  thought  it  best  to  go  to  the  prison  at  first,  in 
which  at  last  he  must  be  confined.  It  was  settled  that  Rosamond 
and  Erasmus  should  remain  with  Lady  Jane  Granville,  who 
bad  been  so  dreadfully  shocked  and  terrified  by  what  had 
happened,  that  she  mast  wanted  their  care. 

Mr.  Percy,  bis  wife,  and  daughter  Caroline,  then  quitted 
her  Ladyship's  hospitable  and  elegant  mansion,  and  were 
conducted  to  a  very  different  abode  in  the  King's  Bench* 
The  keeper  of  this  prison,  accustomed  to  see  varieties  of  per- 
sons of  all  ranks,  and  obliged  to  form  a  quick  judgment  of 
those  who  are  committed  to  his  custody,  was  an  excellent 
physiognomist.  He  was  favourably  prepossessed  by  the 
countenance  and  demeanour  of  his  prisoner,  and  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ladies  by  whom  he  was  accompanied. 

From  the  moment  they  entered,  be  treated  them  with  the 
utmost  respect  and  courtesy  which  his  habits  could  command. 
He  gave  them  the  choice  . . .  sad  choice  ...  of  the  unoccu- 
pied apartments.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  fixed  upon  a  tolerably- 
clean,  but  very  small  room,  which  they  preferred  because  it 
had  a  closet  large  enough  to  contain  a  bed  for  Caroline.  As 
soon  as  they  were  in  possession  of  these  rooms,  Caroline  be- 
gan to  arrange  the  little  furniture  they  contained,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  make  her  father  and  mother  as  comfortable  as 
circumstances  would  admit.  They  uttered  no  complaints. — 
The  gaoler  was  not  used  to  see  people  so  mild  and  resigned. 
His  own  interest,  and  the  calculation  of  bow  much  money  they 
were  likely  to  spend  with  him,  were,  no  doubt,  bis  first  con- 
siderations, but  as  far  as  to  dispose  him  to  civility,  the  man- 
ners of  his  prisoner?,  at  once  dignified  and  gentle,  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  Mr.  Percy's  temper,  certainly  operated  in 
their  favour. 

At  night,  when  the  doors  were  locked,  Mr.  Percy,  looking 
round  him,  said,  with  a  smile,  "  Abstract  the  idea  of  being 
leprived  of  liberty  ;  except  the  notion  of  bolts  and  bars, 
turnkeys  and  gaolers,  what  is  there  more  terrible  in  being 
Sere,  than   sleeping  in   any  small  lodging  in  any  other  part 

M  London  ?" "  Except  the  disgrace,"  said   Mrs.  Percy, 

sighing. "  Had  I  brought  myself  to  this   situation  by  any 

rice,  or  any  folly,  I  should  feel  it  bitterly,"  answered  Mr. 
Percy,  u  I  should  sink,  perhaps,  under  the  sense  of  shame. 
But  at  present,  my  love,  conscious  as  I  am,  that  no  extrava- 
gance, no  imprudence  of  ours  has  been  the  cause  of  our  im- 
prisonment, I  feel  it  not  as  the  slightest  degradation." 

This  assurance  relieved  Mrs.  Percy's  mind  from  her  great- 
est anxiety.    And  this  night  they  slept  peaceably,  while  he, 
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who  had  thrown  them  into  prison,  lay  in  the  best  of  beds, 
and  best  of  rooms,  master  of  Percy-Hall,  and  of  all  that 
wealth  could  give,  yet  was  unable  to  close  his  eyes.  He  lay 
brooding  on  past  and  future  plans  of  avarice  and  malice. 

Since  his  marriage  with  Miss  Falconer,  Sir  Robert  Percy's 
establishment  had  been  so  extensive,  as  to  fret  his  temper 
continually  ;  and  bis  tenants  had  had  more  and  more  reason 
to  complain  of  their  landlord,  who,  when  any  of  his  farms 
were  out  of  lease,  raised  his  rents  exorbitantly,  to  make  him- 
self amends,  as  he  said,  for  the  extravagance  of  his  wife. — 
The  tenants,  who  had  ever  disliked  him,  as  being  the  succes- 
sor and  enemy  of  their  own  good  and  beloved  landlord,  now 
could  not,  and  attempted  not  to  conceal  their  aversion.  It 
appeared  in  a  variety  of  ways, — Sir  Robert  could  hardly  stir 
out  of  his  park  without  being  made  sensible  of  it,  even  by  the 
very  children  at  the  cottage-doors.  This  renewed  and  in- 
creased the  virulence  of  his  dislike  to  our  branch  of  the  Per- 
cys, who,  as  he  knew,  were  always  compared  to  him  and  his  / 
who  were  all  idolized,  and  who  seemed  indeed  to  be  ever 
present  to  the  provoking  memories  of  these  tenants.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Percy  was  disappointed  hitherto  in  the  hope  for  which  he 
married,  the  hope  of  an  heir,  who  should  prevent  the  estate 
from  returning  to  those  from  whom  it  bad  been  wrested  by 
his  arts.  Envy  at  seeing  the  rising  and  prosperous  state  of 
those  Percys,  who,  in  spite  of  their  loss  of  fortune,  had  made 
their  way  up  again  through  all  obstacles,  combined  to  in- 
crease his  antipathy  to  his  relations.  He  found  a  willing  as- 
sistant in  Sharpe  the  attorney  ;  and  they  both  enjoyed,  as 
much  as  malevolence  can  enjoy  any  thing,  the  idea  of  the  ar- 
rest. After  it  was  executed,  and  that  Mr.  Percy  was  lodged 
in  prison,  they  were,  however,  a  little  mortified  by  finding, 
that  their  utmost  malice  had  failed  to  intimidate  their  victim 
or  to  extort  from  him  any  species  of  submission  or  conces- 
sion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  Mr.  Percy  had  desired  his 
son  Alfred  immediately  to  take  all  the  legal  steps  necessary 
to  obtain  redress,  and  to  bring  the  matter  to  issue  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

To  return  to  our  prisoners,  whom  we  left  tranquilly  asleep. 
In  the  morning,  when  first  they  wakened,  it  was  with  the 
feeling  that  something  extraordinary  and  painful  had  hap- 
pened ;  but  what  had  passed  the  preceding  day  seemed  only 
as  a  frightful  dream,  till  the  conviction  of  its  reality  was  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds  by  the  external  objects  which  first 
struck  their  senses  : — the  meanness  of  the  room,  the  grated 
windows,  the  strange  noises  they  heard  in  the  passages,  and 

from  the  yard  below. Caroline,  now   recollecting  every 

circumstance,  rose  with  a  heavy  heart,  but  appeared  before 
her  parents  with  a  cheerful  countenance.  Wnilst  she  made 
breakfast,  (Oh  !  how  unlike  the  breakfast  of  the  preceding 
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morning ! — )  she  began  to  calculate  when  she  could  hear 
from  Count  Altenberg Count  Alienberg,  whom  she  scarce- 
ly yet  ventured  to  call  her  husband.  The  gaoler  civil \j 
came  to  offer  them  newspapers.  Caroline  opening  one.  to 
read  it  to  her  father,  involuntarily  looked  first  for  the  foreign 
news,  but  her  eye  was  caught  by  a  splendid  account  of  her 
own  marriage,  and  of  Count  Altenberg's  setting  out  for  the 
Continent.  This  prevented  her  from  reading  loud  for  some 
moments.  The  next  attempt  she  made  was  scarcely  more 
successful.  All  the  paragraphs  from  Germany  were  calcula- 
ted to  inspire  her  with  the  most  serious  apprehensions. 

Count  Altenberg  had  flattered  himself,  from  the  last  des- 
patches from  his  Court,  that  the  strong  measures  taken  by  the 
rrince  would  have  prevented  danger  ;  but  the  French  party- 
had  formed  new  intrigues, — they  gained  ground.  Every 
symptom  threatened  revolution — and,  if  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts were  true,  civil  war,  and  foreign  invasion  were  inevit- 
able. But  these  might  be  exaggerated  statements.  Caroline 
endeavoured  to  think  so,  and  to  find  comfort  in  the  contradic- 
tory accounts  in  other  papers  of  opposite  parties.  While  she, 
her  father,  and  mother,  were  employed  in  this  manner,  one  of 
the  turnkeys  came  in  to  say,  that  an  old  man,  Mr.  Percy's 
steward,  wished  to  see  him.  The  old  man  was  shown  in,  hut 
when  he  saw  his  master,  he  was  quite  overcome,  and  being 
unable  to  speak,  he  stepped  behind  the  turnkey,  making  his 
way  back  into  the  passage,  where  he  staid  some  minutes  before 
he  could  summon  sufficient  resolution  to  return.  When  he  re- 
appeared, his  master  went  towards  the  door  to  meet  him,  and 
spoke  to  him  kindly  ;  but  this  nearly  overset  him  again,  and 
his  face  worked  with  strong  emotion  before  be  could  utter. 

"  I'm  only  come,  Sir,  to  see  .  .  .  you,  before  I  would  go 
down  to  the  country,  on  account  of  not  knowing  if  you,  or  my 
mistress  •  •  •  had  any  orders  ...  for  me, — or  any  at  home." 

The  word  home,  which  he  usually  pronounced  with  full 
English  cordiality  of  emphasis,  he  could  scarcely  articulate 
•  •  •  nor  could  venture  to  attempt  naming  his  wife,  to  whom 
he  could  only  allude,  under  the  general  description  of  any  at 
home. 

Mr.  Percy  gave  him  directions,  to  which  he  seemed  to  lis- 
ten with  motionless  attention  and  respect — occasionally  an- 
swering,   "  So  best,  Sir," a  It  shall  be  done  for  certain" 

■ "  I  understand,  Sir."      But  at  last  he  put  his  hand  to  his 

forehead,  and  said—"  I  am  afeard,  Sir,  to  forget  all  .  . .  my 
head's  not  so  clear  as  it  ought  for  this  morning  ...  if  you'd 
be  pleased,  if  it  would  not  be  too  troublesome  to  write  me  the 
orders  down  here  in  my  book,  in  pen  and  ink  ...  I  might  he 
better  able  to-morrow,  or  when  I  do  get"  •  •  •  Home  again 
stopped  him — so  he  unstrapped  his  pocket-book,  and  began  to 
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write  what  his  master  dictated. Mr.  Percy  took  the  pen 

from  John's  hand,  which  trembled  so  that  he  could  not  get  on. 

44  You  had  better  let  me  write,  my  good  John/' 

44  It  is  badly  blotted,  indeed,  and  a  shame"— said  the  old 
man — "  but  1  am  all  I  don't  know  how  to  day,  and  no  better 
able,  nor  sensibler  like,  than  a  child — 1  axe  your  pardon  for 
being  so  troublesome— I  thank  you  kindly,  Sir." 

While  bis  master  was  writing,  John  stole  a  look,  which  he 
had  never  ventured  yet,  at  his  mistress  and  Caroline — and 
bowed  to  each — but  as  to  speaking,  that  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— for  some  time — at  last  he  recollected  a  note  Rosamond 
had  given  him  for  his  mistress,  and  laying  it  down,  he  said,— 
44  Might  I  make  bold  to  axe,  Madam,  is  it  true  what  the  gen- 
tleman who  let  me  in  was  telling  on  me,  that  this  here  place  is 
no  in  the  nature  of  our  county  gaols,  but  that  master  will  have 
liberty  to  walk  about  as  he  pleases,  and  only  the  gates  and 
doors  locked  at  night,  like  as  for  any  gentleman's  own  house 
and  place  at  home.  If  so  be  that's  true,  it  would  be  some 
comfort." 

Mr.  Percy  stopped  writing,  to  assure  him  that  the  informa- 
tion was  correct ;  and  he  tried  still  further  to  raise  his  spirits, 
by  telling  him  that  some  gentlemen,  who  had  been  confined 
in  the  King's  Bench,  had  been  heard  to  declare  they  never 
were  happier  in  their  lives.  44  With  a  good  conscience,  to 
be  sure,  there's  no  saying  how  happy  a  man  may  be  any 
where.      And   that's  a  great  point,  Ma'am,  for  my  master, 

that's  certain" — said  the  steward,  brightening  up  a  little 

44  But" — his  face  clouded  again,  as  he  looked  at  the  grated 
windows — 44  A  prison's  a  prison,  turn  it  which  way  one  will — 
and  I  never  thought  for  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  my  mas- 
ter would  be  in  such  a  place — A  gentleman  like  he,  as  I  have 
known,  boy  and  man  these  forty  years,  and  never  knew  him 
to  wrong  no  man,  woman,  nor  child,  no  how  ;  but  quite  and 
clear  the  contrary,  doing  good  to  all,  which  all  can  testify. 
What  sort  of  a  heart  must  he  have,  that  could  go  for  to  lay  a 
finger  upon  him,  and  at  such  a  time  too— but  he  is  a  bad  man, 
if  ever  there  was  one"  . . .  "  Don't  talk  of  him,  don't  think  of 
him,"  said  Mr.  Percy. 

44  So  best,  Sir,"  said  John — 44  And,  Sir,  if  in  case  there's 
any  thing  else  you  think  of  for  me  to  do,  I  suppose  vou  can 
write  by  post And  I  may  go  now  ?" out  still  he  de- 
layed— Moving  slowly  towards  the  door,  he  said — 44 1  wish 
your  honour  your  health,  then,  and  that,  please  God,  you 
may  be  soon  down  with  us  again,  Sir — My  mistress  the  same 
— And  Miss  Caroline" The  thought  that  she  was  no  long- 
er Miss  Caroline,  again  stopped  him,  and  bis  feelings  at  last 
forcing  their  way  fluently  into  words,  he  exclaimed,  a  What 
will  my  poor  woman  say,  when  I  get  home  ! — She  who  is 
looking  to  hear  of  nothing  but  o'  the  wedding  and  joy — Little 
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guessing,  no  more  than  myself,  bow  our  Miss  Caroline's  wed* 
ding-day  was  to  end — Lack-a-day,  the  bride,  too,  that  I  my- 
self see,  but  yesterday  this  time,  the  beautifullest  bride  that 
ever  was  seed,  and  all  the  power  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 

wishing  of  her  joy And  here  she  is  locked  up  in  a  prison 

—the  bridegroom  gone  ! — And  she  might  have  gone  with  him, 
too,  in  her  own  carriage,  to  a  palace  they  say,  only  that,  like 
an  angel  as  she  is  and  ever  was,  she  would  stay  to  comfort 
us!" 

"  Then  should  not  we  be  comforted,  my  good  John,"  said 
Mr,  Percy,  smiling — "  If  1  had  not  been  thrown  into  gaol  by 
these  wicked  men,  just  at  the  very  moment  1  was  parting  from 
my  daughter,  her  mother  and  1  should  not  now  have  her  sit- 
ting between  us.  Come,  my  good  old  friend,  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  your  master — Turn  to  the  bright  side  of  things — bear 
up  under  misfortune,  and  you  will  feel  it  lighten  surprisingly." 

"  Ab  !  master,  so  you  can  do,  for  yourself but  1  can 

never  do  the  like  for  you — It  makes  me  a  deal  worse,  so  it 
does,  to  see  you  looking  so  patient  withal,  and  hear  you 
speaking  so  cheerful — I  can't  stand  it  no  longer—so  had  best 
take  myself  away."  John  made  his  bow  to  all.  His  mas- 
ter called  to  one  of  the  turnkeys  to  show  him  the  way  out. 

"  Lack-a-day  !  when  will  he  do  that  for  you,  dear  master, 
could  vou  give  any  sort  of  a  guess  f"  u  Law  permitting" — 
said  Mr.  Percy,  u  I  hope  to  be  with  you  at  the  Hills  in  a  few 
months."      "  Months  !"  repeated  the  old  man,  stopping  short 

— "  Then  afore  that,  I  shall  be  dead — But  if  so  it  is  to  be 

Why,  so  be  it God's  will  be  done." 

This  visit  from  their  steward,  though  it  could  not  serve  im- 
mediately to  raise  the  spirits  of  our  prisoner,  had  something 
in  it  consolatory  as  well  as  touching.  Alfred  was  the  next 
person  who  arrived,  and  his  countenance  showed  that  he 
brought  no  good  tidings.  He  had  been  considering  bis  fath- 
er's case,  and  had  consulted  his  friends.  As  lawyers  they 
had  an  unfavourable  opinion.  Alfred  said,  that  the  agree- 
ment which  had  been  entered  into  between  his  father  and  Sir 
Robert  Percy,  by  which  Sir  Robert  had  engaged  to  relinquish 
the  mesne  rents,  in  consideration  of  the  improvements  made 
by  Mr.  Percy,  however  just  and  however  binding  it  would  be 
between  men  of  honour,  was  no  way  good  in  law.  With  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  and  in  technical  language,  Alfred  ex- 
plained to  his  father,  that  "  no  release  of  the  mesne  rents,  for 
the  six  preceding  years,  having  been  executed,  an  action  of 
trespass  for  these  would  lie  ;  and  to  this  action,  which  Sir 
Robert  had  commenced  by  the  writ  under  which  Mr.  Percy 
was  arrested,  no  valid  defence,  it  was  feared,  could  be  made. 
— Because  the  judgment  and  proceedings  in  the  former  suit 
on  ejectment,  by  which  Sir  Robert  obtained  possession  of  the 
Percy  estate,  were  conclusive  evidence  to  bind  Mr.  Percy  in 
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the  present  action  of  trespass."  Alfred  added, "  that  both  he 
and  Mr*  Friend  had  been  examining  the  record  of  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  return  of  the  writ  of  habere,  in  hopes  of  discov- 
ering some  irregularity,  upon  which  they  could  ground  a  de* 
fence,  but  that  no  error  could  be  detected." 

This  explanation,  unintelligible  as  it  will  &e  to  many  of  our 
readers,  and,  as  such,  incapable  of  communicating  either  pain 
or  pleasure,  was,  alas  !  too  clear  to  poor  Mr.  Percy  :  he  per- 
ceived that  he  had  little  chance  of  redress  from  law  ;  that  the 
decision,  when  the  cause  should  come  to  a  hearing,  would  be 
against  him ;  and  that  instead  of  being  liberated,  as  he  bad 
raped,  in  a  few  months,  he  had  no  likelihood  of  ever  obtain- 
ing his  liberty,  except  by  selling  The  Hills,  all  the  remaining 
property  he  had  in  the  world.  Whether  to  do  this,  or  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  King's  Bench,  was  the  alter- 
native of  evil  which  would  probably  be  left  for  his  future 
consideration. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Percy,  naturally  of  a  cheerful  tem- 
per, and  habitually  of  that  philosophy,  which  forbears*  to  an- 
ticipate future  evil,  turned  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  towards 
making  the  present  as  easy  and  tolerable  as  possible  to  him- 
self and  his  fellow-sufferers.  He  began  to  form  a  settled 
plan  for  the  occupation  of  the  days  he  was  inevitably  doom- 
ed to  pass  in  prison,  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  the  point 
now  in  contest  could  be  brought  to  any  decision  favourable  or 
unfavourable.— —As  soon  as  they  could  leave  Lady  Jane 
Granville,  Rosamond  and  Erasmus  came  to  join  the  family- 
council.  Mr.  Percy  then  arranged  with  them  at  what  hours 
he  should  wish  his  friends  to  call  upon  him,  and  at  what  hours 
he  should  like  to  see  his  family — what  time  he  would  give  to 
exercise,  and  what  to  literary  occupation.  Literature  !  ines- 
timable resource  to  the  prisoner ! 

Rosamond  was  excessively  anxious  to  be  permitted  to  stay 
with  her  father,  or  at  least  to  be  allowed  in  her  turn  every 
other  week  to  take  the  place  of  Caroline  or  of  her  mother, 
whose  health  would  be  most  likely  to  suffer  by  continued  con- 
finement. As  none  of  this  family  wanted  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  generosity,  or  in  demonstrations  of  affection,  all  read- 
ily consented  to  do  that  which  was  most  reasonable,  and  most 
likely  to  be  for  the  general  good.  It  was  therefore  settled, 
that  every  second  week  either  Mrs.  Percy,  or  one  of  her 
daughters,  should  spend  at  Alfred's  house.  Lady  Jane  Gran- 
ville and  Mrs.  Hungerford  had  written  to  beg  Mrs.  Percy  and 
her  daughters  would  come  to  their  houses,  whenever  they 
could  leave  Mr.  Percy — but  from  this  they  excused  them- 
selves, as  they  wished  to  live  in  as  retired  a  manner  as  possi- 
ble. To  the  propriety  of  this  resolution  they  knew  their 
kind  friends  must  accede* 
65 
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Their  plan  once  settled,  they  adhered  to  it  invariably. 
Their  hours  and  days  passed  so  regularly,  that  they  began  to 
feel  as  if  the  ordering  of  them  in  a  certain  manner  was  the 
necessary  course  of  life.  Some  time  passed  without  bringing 
any  change  in  their  circumstances. 

Letters  arrived  from  Count  Altenberg,  which  did  not  tend 
to  put  Caroline  more  at  ease.  Public  affairs  indeed  were  not 
so  desperate  as  the  newspapers  had  represented  them  to  be — 
But  domestic  sorrow  awaited  him.  Very  soon  after  his  res- 
turn,  his  father  was  seized  with  an  illness  of  so  dangerous  a 
nature,  that  his  son  could  not  possibly  leave  him. Post  af- 
ter post  brought  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  malady, 
which  at  last  terminated  fatally.  The  death  of  his  father, 
the  funeral,  and  much  business,  which  respect  to  his  memory 
required  to  be  performed,  detained  Count  Altenberg.  Till  at 
length,  when  all  was  arranged,  and  Caroline  had  reason  to 
hope  that  his  iiext  letter  would  announce  his  setting-out,  pub- 
lic affairs  again  demanded  delay.  The  French  declared  war 
— their  troops  were  in  motion,  and  it  was  necessary  to  prepare 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  invasion.  Their  Gen- 
eral boasted  that  he  would  be  within  the  gates  of  their  city, 
and  within  the  walls  of  their  palace,  before  the  ensuing  month 
should  be  at  an  end.  In  these  circumstances,  when  his  prince 
and  his  country  required  his  services,  it  was  impossible  that 
Count  Altenberg  should  desert  his  post.  The  letters  he  wrote 
to  Caroline  breathed  the  most  ardent  affection,  expressing  in 
different  ways  this  strong  sentiment, 

*  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  nracb, 
(  Lov'd  I  not  honour  more.' 

Caroline  prepared  for  the  anxiety  that  must  be  more  or  less 
the  lot  of  the  wife  of  a  man  in  Count  Altenberg's  public  situ- 
ation, bore  it  with  fortitude,  and  however  it  prey  eel  upon  her 
mind,  she  never  uttered  any  expression  of  impatience  or  com- 
plaint. Her  husband's  reputation  and  her  own  duty  were  her 
first  objects  ;  and  whatever  she  suffered  in  the  performance 
of  one,  or  in  the  hope  of  his  attaining  the  other,  appeared  to 

her  of  inferior,  and  comparatively  small  importance, It 

was  not  merely  in  the  generous  emotion  or  transitory  heroism 
of  the  moment,  that  she  offered,  when  she  saw  her  father  ar- 
rested, to  stay  with  him  and  share  his  imprisonment;  she  was 
aware  of  what  she  offered,  her  resolution  and  affection  were 
sufficient  to  sustain  her  through  the  protracted  sacrifice.  Nor 
did  she  appear  to  think  it  a  sacrifice — Never  for  an  instant  did 
she  remit  those  daily,  hourly,  fond  and  grateful  attentions, 
which  convinced  her  father,  that  she  did  not  repent  the  deter- 
mination she  had  made. 

Poor  Rosamond  all  this  time  was  suffering  also,  both  for 
her  father  and  for  her  lover.      Mr.  Temple  was  still  unable 
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to  obtain  the  performance  of  the  promise  which  had  been 
made  him,  of  remuneration  and  of  competent  provision*  He 
had  gone  through,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
the  mortification  of  reiterating  vain  memorials  and  applica- 
tions to  the  Duke  of  Greenwich — Lord  Skrimpshire — Lord 
Skreene,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cope.  The  only  thing  which 
Mr.  Temple  refused  to  do,  was  to  implicate  Lord  Old  borough, 
or  to  disturb  him  on  the  subject.  He  bad  spent  some  weeks 
with  his  old  master  in  bis  retirement,  without  once  adverting 
to  his  own  difficulties,  still  hoping,  that  on  his  return  to  town  a 
promise  would  be  fulfilled,  which  Lord  Skreene  bad  given 
him,  that  "  the  affair  should  in  his  absence  be  settled  to  his 
satisfaction,"  But  on  his  return  to  town,  his  Lordship  found 
means  of  evasion  and  delay,  and  threw  the  blame  on  others  ; 
the  course  of  memorials  and  representations  was  to  be  recom- 
menced. Mr.  Temple's  pride  revolted,  his  love  was  in  de- 
spair— and  frequently,  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  he 
reiterated  to  his  friend  Alfred,  bis  exclamations  of  regret  and 
self-reproach,  for  having  quitted,  from  pique  and  impatience 
of  spirit,  a  profession,  where  his  own  perseverance  and  exer- 
tions would  infallibly  have  rendered  him  by  this  time  inde- 
pendent.  Rosamond  saw  with  sympathy  and  anguish,  the 

effect  which  these  feelings  of  self-reproach,  and  hope  delayed 
produced  on  Mr.  Temple's  spirits  and  health.  His  sensibili- 
ty, naturally  quick,  and  rendered  more  acute  by  disappoint- 
ment, seemed  now  continually  to  draw  from  all  characters 
and  events,  and  even  from  every  book  he  opened,  a  moral 
against  himself,  some  new  illustration  or  example,  which  con- 
vinced him  more  and  more  of  the  folly  of  being  a  dependant 
on  the  great.  He  was  just  in  this  repentant  mood,  when  one 
morning,  at  Mrs.  Alfred  Percy's,  Rosamond  heard  him  sigh 
deeply  several  times,  as  he  was  reading  with  great  attention. 
She  could  not  forbear  asking  him  what  it  was  that  touched  him 
so  much.  He  put  the  book  into  her  hands,  pointing  to  the 
following  passage — "  The  whole  of  this  letter,"*  said  he,  "  is 
applicable  to  me,  and  excellent,  but  this  really  seems  as  if  it 
had  been  written  for  me,  or  by  me."  She  read — "  1  was  a 
young  man,  and  did  not  think  that  men  were  to  die,  or  to  be 
turned  out  *****  *  What  was  to  be  done  now  ?— No 
money,  my  former  patron  in  disgrace  !  friends  that  were 
in  favour  not  able  to  serve  me,  or  not  willing  ;  that  is,  cold, 
timid,  careful  of  themselves,  and  indifferent  to  a  man  whose 
disappointments  made  him  less  agreeable  ********* 
*******  j  languished  on  for  three  long  melancholy 
years,  sometimes  a  little  elated  ;  a  smile,  a  kind  hint,  a  down- 
right promise,  dealt  out  to  me  from  those  in  whom  I  had  plac- 
" '  ■  i  .   .  .  i   i  —( 

•  Letter  from  Mr.  William*  (Secretary  to  lard  Chancellor  West)  to  Mri . 
Williams. 
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ed  some  silly  hopes,  now  and  then  brought  a  Iktle  refreshment, 
but  that  never  lasted  long,  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  agony  of 
being  reduced  to  talk  of  one's  own  misfortunes  and  one's 
wants,  and  that  basest  and  lowest  of  all  conditions,  the  slave- 
ry of  borrowing,  to  support  an  idle  useless  being — my  time, 
Jor  those  three  years,  was  unhappy  beyond  description.  What 
would  I  have  given  then  for  a  profession !  *  *  *  *  any  usefol 
profession  is  infinitely    better  than  a  thousand  patrons." 

To  this  Rosamond  entirely  acceded,  and  admired  the  strong 
-good  sense  of  the  whole  letter,  but  she  observed  to  Mr.  Ten- 
pie,  that  it  was  very  unjust,  not  only  to  himself,  but  what  was 
-of  much  more  consequence,  to  Air,  to  say  that  all  this  applied 

exactly  to  his  case. u  Did  Mr.  Temple,"  she  asked  him, 

u  did  be  mean  to  insult  her,  by  asserting  tnat  she  could  esteem, 
or  have  been  near  consenting  to  marrying  a  man  who  was  «* 
idle  unlets  being.  No,  it  was  impossible  that  any  one  who  bad 
been  a  mere  dependant  on  great  men,  and  a  follower  of  courts, 
could  ever  have  recommended  himself  to  her  father  and  her 
whole  family,  could  ever  have  been  the  chosen  friend  of  her 
brother  Alfred."  Rosamond  then,  with  playfulness  of  man- 
ner, but  serious  kindness,  pleaded  Mr.  Temple's  cause  against 
himself. 

u  It  was  true,"  she  acknowledged,  "  that  this  friend  of  her 
brother's  had  made  one  mistake  in  early  life,  but  who  is  there 
that  can  say,  that  he  has  not  in  youth  or  age  committed  a  sin- 
gle error.  Mr.  Temple  had  done  one  silly  thing  to  be  sure, 
in  Quarrelling  with  his  profession  ;  but  he  had  suffered,  ana 
haa  made  amends  for  this  afterwards,  by  persevering  applica- 
tion to  literature.  There  he  had  obtained  the  success  he  de- 
served. Gentlemen*  might  sigh  and  shake  their  heads,  but 
could  any  gentleman  deny  this  ?    Could  it  be  denied,  that 

Mr.  Temple  had  distinguished   himself   in  literature  ? 

Could  any  person  deny,  that  a  political  pamphlet  of  his,  rec- 
ommended him  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Old  borough,  one  of  the 
ablest  statesmen  in  England,  who  made  him  bis  secretary, 
and  whose  esteem  and  confidence  he  afterwards  acquired  by 
his  merit,  and  continued,  in  place  and  out,  to  enjoy  t — WiH  any 

gentleman  deny  this  J" Rosamond  added,  that  in  defence 

of  her  brothers  friend,  she  could  not  help  observing,  that  a 
man  who  had  obtained  the  esteem  of  some  of  the  first  persons  of 
their  day,  who  had  filled  an  employment  of  trust,  that  of  sec- 
retary to  a  minister,  with  fidelity  and  credit,  who  had  publish- 
ed three  celebrated  political  pamphlets,  and  two  volumes  of 
moral  and  philosophical  disquisitions,  which,  as  she  heard  the 
bookseller  say,  were  become  stock  books,  could  not  deserve  to 
be  called  an  idle  useless  being.    To  be  born  and  die  would  not 

make  all  his  history. No  : — such  a  man  would  at  least  be 

secure  of  honourably  meption  in  the  Biographic  Britannica 
as  a  writer,  moral — political— metaphysical." 
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When  Rosamond  had,  by  Ibis  defence  of  Mr.  Temple,  rais- 
ed his  spirks,  and  when  she  had  touched  his  heart  by  the 
kindness  of  her  raillery,  she  seized  the  moment  to  urge  him 
Co  continue  his  exertion,  and  not  to  sink  into  the  idleness  of 
despondency.  She  was  aware,  she  said,  that  while  he  was  in 
suspense  about  this  promised  place,  it  was  difficult  to  follow 
steadily  any  employment ;  but  she  also  knew,  that,  if  he  could 
interest  himself  in  an  occupation  in  which  he  could  continually 
advance  by  his  industry,  it  would  afford  the  best  relief  to  ht& 
mind,  and  would  raise  him  in  his  own  opinion,  and  in  hers. 

This  last  argument  especially  was  so  forcible,  that  from  that 
hour  Mr.  Temple  regularly  devoted  a  portion  of  every  day 
to  a  new  work  which  he  bad  commenced,  but  which  in  the 
uncertain  situation  of  his  affairs,  and  the  anxious  state  of  his 
heart,  he  bad  not  bad  courage  to  pursue,  till  Rosamond  suppli- 
ed him  with  sufficient  motive. 

Considering  Mr.  Temple  now  almost  as  one  of  the  Percy 
family,  their  biographer  has  thought  it  not  impertinent  to  con- 
tinue his  history  with  theirs. 

About  this  time,  as  if  fortune  was  determined  to  persist  in 
showing  herself  averse  to  those,  who  had  never  thoroughly 
believed  in  her  power  ;  another  calamity,  which  no  prudence 
could  prevent,  befell  them.  Soon  after  they  had  received  let- 
ters from  Colonel  Gascoigne,  giving  the  most  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  Godfrey — saying  that  he  had  obtained  the  highest 
character  among  his  brother  officers,  and  that  he  was  return- 
ing home ;  just  about  the  time  when  his  father  expected  to  see 
him,  came  intelligence,  that  the  transport  in  which  Major 
Percy's  division  of  the  regiment  was  embarked,  had  been 
separated  from  her  convoy  by  a  gale  of  wind  in  the  night, 
and  it  was  apprehended  that  she  had  been  taken  by  the  ene- 
my. Godfrey's  family  hoped  for  a  moment,  that  this  might 
be  a  false  alarm,  but  after  enduring  the  misery  of  reading 
contradictory  paragraphs  and  contests  of  the  newspaper  wri- 
ters with  each  other  for  several  successive  days,  it  was  at  last 
too  clearly  established  and  confirmed  by  official  intelligence, 
that  the  transport  was  taken  by  a  Dutch  ship.  Colonel  Gas- 
coigne, with  his  division  of  the  regiment  arrived  safely,  and 
no  doubt  remained  of  the  misfortune  which  had  happened  to 
Godfrey.  For  some  weeks  they  never  heard  more  of  his 
fate.- This  suspense  was  dreadful.  The  Percys  have  oft- 
en since  declared,  that  of  all  they  suffered  at  this  period  of 
their  lives,  suspense  was  the  evil  which  they  found  the  most 
difficult  to  endure.  And  each  individual  of  the  family  was 
held  in  anxious  uncertainty,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
on  many  points  the  most  nearly  interesting  to  their  hearts. 

Mr.  Percy's  son  was  a  prisoner,  he  knew  not  in  what  cir- 
cumstances. His  son-in-law,  Count  Altenberg,  in  the  perilous 
situation  of  prime  minister,  in  a  state  threatened  with  revolu- 
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tion,  and  certain  of  immediate  invasion. Caroline's  colour 

fading,  and  her  health  beginning  to  suffer  from  anxiety. 

Rosamond  too,  with  Mr.  Temple,  fluctuating   between  hope 

and  fear. Mr.  Percy's  own  liberty  for   life  depending  on 

the  event  of  a  trial,  on  a  point  of  law,  over  which  neither  bis 
character  nor  his  abilities  could  have  any  influence,  and  of 
which  the  decision  could  not  be  hastened  by  any  possible  ex- 
ertion  he  or  his  family  could  make. 

Suspense  may  be  easily  endured  by  persons  of  an  indolent 
character,  who  never  expect  to  rule  their  destiny  by  their  own 
genius  ;  but  to  those  who  feel  themselves  possessed  of  energy 
and  abilities  to  surmount  obstacles,  and  to  brave  dangers,  it  is 
torture  to  be  compelled  to  remain  passive,  to  feel  that  pru- 
dence, virtue,  genius,  avail  them  not,  that  while  rapid  ideas 
pass  in  their  imagination,  time  moves  with  an  unalterable 
pace,  and  compels  them  to  wait,  along  with  the  herd  of  vulgar 
mortals,  for  the  knowledge  of  futurity. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

What  has  become,  all  this  time,  of  the  Falconer-family ' 
Since  the  marriage  of  Miss  Falconer  with  Sir  Robert  Per 
cy,  all  intercourse  between  the  Falconers  and  our  branch  of 
the  Percv  family  had  ceased.      But  one  morning,  Alfred  was 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  Commissioner  Falconer.     The  Com- 
missioner looked  thin,  pale,  and  wretched.      He  began  by 
condoling  with  Alfred  on  their  mutual  family  misfortunes. 
Alfred  received  this  condolence  with  politeness,  but  with  a 
proud    consciousness,  that,  notwithstanding  his  father's  im- 
prisonment, and  the  total  ruin  of  fortune  with  which  he  was 
threatened,  neither  his  father,  nor  any  individual  in  his  fawifyt 
would  change  places  with  any  one  of  the  Falconers,  since 
nothing  dishonourable  could  be  imputed  to  Mr.  Percy,  and 
since  none  of  his  misfortunes  was  occasioned  by  any  impru- 
dence  of  his  own.      A  deep  sigh  from  the  Commissioner,  at 
the  moment  these  thoughts  were  passing  in  Alfred's  mind?  ex- 
cited his  compassion,  for  he  perceived  that  the  same  reflec- 
tions had  occurred  to  Mr.  Falconer. 

After  taking  an  immoderate  quantity  of  snufF,  the  Commis- 
sioner went  on,  and  disclaimed  in  strong  terms  all  knowledge 
of  his  son-in-law  Sir  Robert's  cruel  arrest  of  his  cousin.  The 
Commissioner  said,  that  Sir  Robert  Percy  had,  since  bis  mar- 
riage with  Bell  Falconer,  behaved  very  ill,  and  had  made  his 
wife  show  great  ingratitude  to  her  own  family — that  in  Mrs. 
Falconer's  distress,  when  she  and  Georgiana  were  most  an* 
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ious  to  retire  from  town  for  a  short  time,  and  when  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner had  naturally  looked  to  the  house  of  her  married  daugh- 
ter as  a  sure  asylum,  the  doors  of  Percy-Hall  had  been  actu- 
ally shut  against  her,  Sir  Robert  declaring,  that  he  would  not 
be  involved  in  the  difficulties  and  disgrace  of  a  family,  who 
had  taken  him  in  to  marry  a  girl  without  any  fortune. 

Alfred  was  perfectly  convinced,  both  from  the  cordial  ha- 
tred with  which  the  Commissioner  now  spoke  of  his  son-in- 
law,  and  from  Mr.  Falconer's  disposition,  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  cruel  measures  which  Sir  Robert  had  taken 
against  Mr.  Percy.  .  Commissioner  Falconer  was  not  a  ma- 
levolent, but  a  weak  man — incapable  of  being  a  disinterested 
friend — equally  incapable  of  becoming  a  malicious  enemy. 
The  Commissioner  now  proceeded  to  his  own  affairs,  and  to 
the  business  of  his  visit.  He  said,  that  he  bad  been  disap- 
pointed in  all  his  hopes  from  the  Greenwich  party,  that  when 
that  sad  business  of  Mrs.  Falconer's  came  out,  they  had  seized 
this  as  a  pretence  for  dropping  him  altogether — that  when 
they  had,  by  Lord  Oldborough's  retreat  from  office,  obtained 
every  thing  they  wanted,  and  had  no  more  occasion  for  assist- 
once  or  information,  they  had  shamefully  forgotten  or  disown- 
ed all  their  former  promises  to  Cunningham.  They  had  re- 
fused to  accredit  him  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  refused  even 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey  thither,  which,  in  the 
style  he  had  thought  it  necessary  for  an  ambassador  to  travel 
in,  had  been  considerable.  Upon  the  hopes  held  out,  he  had 
taken  a  splendid  house  in  Copenhagen,  and  bad  every  day, 
for  some  weeks,  been  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  his  cre- 
dentials. When  it  was  publicly  known,  that  another  ambas- 
sador was  appointed,  Cunningham's  creditors  became  clam- 
orous ;  he  contrived  to  escape  from  Copenhagen  in  the  night, 
and  was  proceeding  incog,  in  his  journey  homewards,  when 
he  was  stopped  at  one  of  the  small  frontier  towns,  and  was 
there  actually  detained  in  prison  for  his  debts. 

The  poor  Commissioner  produced  his  son's  letter,  giving  an 
account  of  his  detention,  and  stating,  that,  unless  the  money 
he  had  raised  in  Copenhagen  was  paid,  there  was  no  hope  of 
bis  being  liberated.     He  must  perish  in  a  foreign  jail. 

We  spare  the  reader  the  just  reproaches  which  the  unbap- 

fty  father,  at  this  moment,  uttered  against  the  son's  duplicity, 
t  was  his  fate,  he  said,  to  be  ruined  by  those,  for  whom  he 
had  been  labouring  and  planning,  night  and  day,  for  so  many 

? rears. "  And  now,"  concluded  Mr.  Falconer,  "  here  am 
,  reduced  to  sell  almost  the  last  acre  of  my  paternal  estate 
...  I  shall  literally  have  nothing  left  but  Falconer-Court,  and 

my  annuity  ! — Nothing ! But  it  must  be  done,  ill  as  he  has 

used  me,  and  impossible  as  it  is,  ever,  even  at  this  crisis,  to  get 
the  truth  from  him  ...  I  must  pay  the  money — he  is  in  jail, 
and  cannot  be  liberated  without  this  sum— 1  have  here,  you 
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lee,  under  the  hand  of  the  chief  magistrate,  sufficient  proof 
• . .  I  will  not,  however,  trouble  you,  my  dear  Sir,  with  show- 
ing more  of  these  letters. Only  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  to 

speak  to  one  who  will  listen  with  some  sympathy  . .  •  Ah  ! 
Sir,  when  out  of  place  !  . .  •  out  of  favour  !  .  .  .  selling  one's 
estate  !  . . .  how  people  change ! — But  I  am  taking  up  your 
time.  Since  these  lands  are  to  be  sold,  the  sooner  the  better. 
Your  father,  you  know,  is  trustee  to  ray  marriageHjetUemeoto, 
and,  I  believe,  his  consent,  his  signature,  will  be  necessary- 
will  it  not  ? 1  am  no  lawyer — I  really  am  not  clear  what 

it  necessary — and  my  solicitor,  Mr.  Sharpe,  1  have  dismissed 
— perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  put  the  business  into  jw 
hands."  Alfred  undertook  it,  and  kindly  told  the  Commission- 
er, that  if  he  would  send  him  his  papers,  he  would,  without 
putting  him  to  any  expense,  look  them  over  carefully — have 
all  the  necessary  releases  drawn— and  make  bis  title  dear  to 
any  purchaser  who  should  apply. 

The  Commissioner  was  full  of  gratitude  for  this  friendly  of- 
fer, and  immediately  begged  that  he  might  leave  h»  tkk 
deeds  with  Alfred.      Accordingly  the  servant  was  desired  la 
bring  in  the  box  which  he  had  left  in  the  carriage.     Tfae 
Commissioner  then  rose  to  take  leave,  but  Alfred  begged  lie 
would  stay  till  he  had  written  a  list  of  the  deeds,  as  be  made 
it  a  rule  never  to  take  charge  of  any  papers,  without  giving  a 
receipt  for  them.     The  Commissioner  thought  this  "  a  super- 
fluous delicacy  between  friends  and  relatives ;"    but  Alfred 
observed,  that  relations   would,  perhaps,  oftener  continue 
friends,  if  in  matters  of  business  they  took  care  always  to  be 
as  exact  as  if  they  were  strangers. 

The  Commissioner  looked  at  his  watch — said  he  was  m 
haste — he  was  going  to  wait  upon  Lord  somebody,  fr°° 
whom,  in  spite  of  all  his  experience,  he  expected  something* 
u  You  will  find  a  list  of  the  deeds,  I  have  a  notion,"  said 
he,  "  in  the  box,  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  and  you  need  only  sign  it 
— that  will  be  quite  sufficient." 

44  When  I  have  compared  the  papers  with  the  list,  I  w»l 
sign  it,"  said  Alfred,—44  mjr  clerk  and  I  will  do  it  as  qpknf 
as  possible."  The  Commissioner,  secretly  cursing  Alfiw8 
accuracy,  and  muttering  something  of  the  necessity  for  bis 
own  punctuality,  was,  however,  obliged  to  submit— He  sat 
down — the  clerk  was  sent  for — the  box  was  opened.  The 
list  of  the  papers  was,  as  Alfred  found,  drawn  out  by  Buck- 
hurst  Falconer  ;  and  the  Commissioner  now  recollected  the 
time,  "  Just  when  poor  Buckhurst,"  said  the  father,  witfl  a 
sigh — "  was  arguing  with  me  against  going  into  the  cbutcn— 
At  that  time  I  remember  he  was  desperately  in  love  ^^J^ 

sister  Caroline." "Why 

as  he  read  over  the  scrawled 


44  Why,  in  truth,"  said  Alfred,  **&fk 
rawled  list,  "  this  looks  a  little  as  if  < 
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were  written  by  a  maji  in  love — Here's  another  reason  for 
our  comparing  the  papers  and  the  list." 

"  Well— well — I  took  it  all  upon  trust,  I  am  no  lawyer — I 
never  looked  at  them— never  opened  the  box,  and  am  very 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  do  it  now."  The  essential  care,  either 
of  papers  or  estate,  the  Commissioner  had  evermore  neglect- 
ed, while  he  had  all  his  life  been  castle-building,  or  pursuing 
some  phantom  of  fortune  at  courL  Whilst  Alfred  was  com- 
paring the  papers  and  the  list,  the  Commissioner  went  on 
talking  of  the  marriage  of  Caroline  with  Count  A  ken  berg, 
asking  when  tbey  expected  the  Count  to  return,  or  when  Caro- 
line would  go  to  him.  Jt  was  possible,  that  Count  Altenberg 
might  be  moved  to  make  some  remonstrance  in  favour  of  Cun- 
ningham ;  and  a  word  or  two  from  him  to  the  Duke  of  Green- 
wich would  do  the  business*  ,  The  Commissioner  longed  to 
bint  this  to  Alfred,  but  Alfred. was  so  intent  upon  these  bun- 
dles of  parchment,  that  till  every  one  of  them  was  counted,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  make  the  attempt.  So  the  Commissioner 
impatiently  stood  by,  while  the  clerk  went  on  calling  over  the 

papers,  and  Alfred,  in  equal  strains,  replying. -k4  Thank 

Heaven  !"  said  he  to  himself,  "  they  have  got  to  the  last 
bundle." 

44  Bundle  eighteen,'9  cried  the  clerk.  a  Bundle  eighteen* 
—replied  Alfred — "  How  many  numbers  does  it  contain  ?" 

44  Six" — said  the  clerk.  44  Six  ! — no,  seven,  if  you  please," 
said  Alfred.  u  But  six  in  the  list,  Sir."  u  I  will  read  them 
over,"  said  Alfred.  44  Number  one,  Deed  of  Assignment  to 
Filmer  Griffin,  Esq.  No.  2.  Deed  of  Mortgage  to  Margaret 
Simpson,  widow.  No.  3.  Deed  of  Lease  and  Release.  No* 
4.  Lease  for  a  Year." 

44  No*  4.  no  such  thing  •  • .  Stop,  Sir,  Deed  1" 

Alfred  gpve  one  look  at  the  paper,  and  starting  up,  snatch* 
ed  it  from  the  hand  of  his  clerk,  with  an  exclamation  of  ioy 
—rang  the  bell — ordered  a  coach  to  be  called  instantly— then 
signed  the  receipt  for  the  Commissioner,  put  it  into  his  hands 
—-locked  the  box  ;  and  all  was  done  with  such  rapidity,  that 
the  .Commissioner  bad  neither  time  to  recover  from  his  sur- 
prise, nor  to  express  his  curiosity. 

Whilst  the  coach  was  coming  to  the  door,  Alfred  being  now 
a  little  more  composed,  explained — It  was  Sir  John  Percy*s 
Deed — the  long  lost  Deed— the  loss  of  which  had  deprived 
bis  father  of  his  estate— and  of  bis  liberty. 

Buckhurst  Falconer,  it  seems,  had,  by  mistake,  put  it  into 
this  box ;  the  Commissioner  now  recollected,  that  several  of 
Mr.  Percy's  papers  had  been  lying  on  the  table  at  the  time 
Buckhurst  was  packing  these  up,  and  be  had  been  charged 
not  to  mix  them — But  he  was  careless,  and  in  love.  Alfred, 
at  that  time,  was  not  in  the  country,  and  the  Deed  bad  never 
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been  thought  of,  or  missed,  till  the  night  of  the  fire  at  Percy- 
Hall.  And  then,  after  the  most  diligent  search  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  it  must  have  been  consumed  in  the  flames.  Al- 
fred could  not  stay  to  listen  either  to  the  Commissioner's  con- 
gratulations, or  to  his  apologies  for  Buckhurst's  carelessness, 
but  hurried  away  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  joyful  tidings  to  his 
father,  mother,  and  Caroline. 

Rosamond  and  his  wife  he  put  into  the  coach  with  him,  and 
drove  off,  telling  them  they  would  see  presently  where  they 
were  going,  and  for  what. All  the  way  Rosamond  exercis- 
ed her  ingenuity  in  vain,  trying  to  find  out  her  brother's  pur- 
pose. When  they  arrived  within  sight  of  the  King's- Bench- 
prison  ;  her  imagination  went  beyond  the  truth,  and  she  was 
sure  that  Alfred  had  obtained  an  order  some  way  or  other,  for 
her  father's  release.  Alfred,  provoked  by  her  imagining 
something  beyond  the  reality,  represented  to  her  the  absurdi- 
ty, the  impossibility  of  her  supposition  ;  and  that,  in  England, 
there  is  no  obtaining  any  order  to  supersede  the  course  of 
law.  Rosamond's  next  guess  was,  if  not  a  legal,  a  moral  im- 
possibility. She  fancied,  that  Sir  Robert  Percy  bad  relent- 
ed, and  that  he  had  sent  his  father-in-law,  Commissioner  Fal- 
coner, to  make  terms  with  Alfred,  and  to  grant  her  father  re- 
lease. To  this  one  point  of  her  father's  release  all  ber  ideas 
tended,  but  she  could  get  no  further. 

The  moment  Mr.  Percy  saw  his  son,  he  said — u  Alfred,  1 
am  sure,  by  your  countenance,  that  you  have  some  good 
news  to  tell  me."  Caroline  and  Mrs.  Percy,  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  repeated  the  same  thing.  Alfred  answered, 
by  producing  Sir  John  Percy's  deed,  which  he  auietly  laid 
down  on  the  table  before  his  father,  telling  him  now  it  had 
been  found.  A  few  minutes  Alfred  staid  to  hear  the  excla- 
mations of  joy,  then  suddenly  snatched  up  his  bat,  and  said, 
"  I  must  leave  you,  or,  after  all,  I  may  be  the  cause  of  my 

father's  being  detained  some  months  longer  in  prison No, 

my  dear  Rosamond,  1  can't  stay — Term  begins  next  week— 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost — can't  explain,  you  would  not  under- 
stand my  lawyer-reasons — Good. by — God  bless  you  all- 
happier  faces  1  never  saw." 

Alfred  wrote  immediately  to  Sir  Robert  Percy,  informing 
bim,  "  that  Sir  John  Percy's  deed  was  found,  that  it  should 
be  shown  to  whoever  he  should  send  to  Alfred's  house  to  see 
it."  He  added,  "  that  he  trusted  Sir  Robert  would,  when  he 
should  be  satisfied  of  the  existence  and  identity  of  the  deed, 
stop  his  proceedings,  and  release  Mr.  Percy  ;  as  a  cootiau- 
ance  of  the  suit  could  only  ultimately  increase  the  costs  and 
damages,  which,  in  the  event  of  a  new  trial,  must  fall  entire!/* 
and  heavily,  upon  Sir  Robert." 

No  answer  was  received  for  some  days  from  Sir  Robert; 
Mr.  Sharpe,  his  Solicitor,  called,  however,  on  Alfred,  and  » 
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his  presence — for  Alfred  would  not  let  it  out  of  his  hands — 
examined  the  d$ed — noted  down  in  his  pocket-book  the  date, 
names  of  the  witnesses,  and  some  other  particulars,  of  which, 
he  observed,  it  was  necessary  he  should  inform  Sir  Robert, 
before  he  could  be  satisfied  as  to  the  identity  of  the  convey- 
ance  Sharpe  was  particularly  close  and  guarded  in  his 

looks  and  words  during  this  interview  ;  would  neither  admit 
nor  deny  that  he  was  satisfied,  and  went  away,  leaving  noth- 
ing certain,  but  that  be  would  write  to  Sir  Robert Alfred 

thought  he  saw  that  tbey  meant  to  avoid  giving  an  answer,  in 
order  to  keep  possession  and  detain  his  father  prisoner  some 
months  longer ;  till  another  term*  He  took  all  the  necessary 
steps  to  bring  the  matter  to  trial  immediately,  without  waiting 

for  any  answer  from  Sir  Robert No  letter  came  from  him, 

but  Alfred  received  from  his  Solicitor  the  following  note  : 

"Sir, 

"  I  am  directed  by  Sir  Robert  Percy,  to  acquaint  you,  in 
reply  to  yours  of  the  20th  instant,  that  conceiving  his  title  to 
the  Percy  estate  to  be  no  way  affected  by  the  instrument  to 
which  you  allude  therein,  he  cannot  withdraw  his  present  suit 
for  the  mesne  rents  that  had  been  already  received. 

44  Sir  Robert  Percy  has  ordered  me,  as  his  Solicitor,  to  take 
defence  against  your  ejectment,  stating  to  be,  for  the  recovery 
of  aforesaid  lands,  forthwith, — 

44  And  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant,  A.  Sharpe." 

44  Wednesday." 

Alfred  was  surprised,  disappointed,  and  alarmed,  by  this 
answer — for  he  had  imagined,  that  their  utmost  malice  could 
only  have  attempted  to  prolong  the  period  of  his  father's  im- 

Erisonment,  by  continuing  the  present  suit,  which  must,  as  he 
ad  thought,  fall  to  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  the  recov- 
ery of  the  deed — But  the  idea  of  their  taking  defence,  and 
standing  a  new  trial  against  this  deed,  had  never  occurred  to 
him  as  possible  even  to  their  effrontery  in  villany — He  con- 
sulted Mr.  Friend,  who,  after  considering  Sharpe's  letter,  could 
not  devise  what  defence  they  intended  to  make,  as  the  deed, 
upon  most  accurate  examination,  appeared  duly  executed,  ac- 
cording to  the  provision  of  the  Statute  of  frauds.  Upon  the 
whole,  Mr.  Friend  was  of  opinion,  that  the  letter  was  meant 
merely  to  alarm  the  plaintiffs,  and  to  bring  them  to  offer  or 
consent  to  a  compromise.  In  this  opinion  Alfred  was  con- 
firmed the  next  day,  by  an  interview  with  Sharpe,  accidental 
on  Alfred's  part,  but  designed  and  prepared  by  the  Solicitor, 
who  watched  Alfred  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  Courts,  and 
dogged  him  till  he  parted  from  some  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
was  walking,  then  joining  him,  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  Mr. 
Allscrip  might  have  envied  for  its  power  of  setting  sense  at 
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defiance  :  "lam  happy,  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  to  chance  to  see 
you  to-day  .  •  .  for,  with  a  view  to  put  ao  end  to  litigation  and 
difficulties,  I  had  a  few  words  to  suggest — premising,  that  Ido 
not  act  or  speak  now,  in  any  wise,  as  or  for  Sir  Robert  Percy, 
or  with  reference  to  bis  being  my  client,  nor  as  a  solicitor  in 
this  cause — be  it  understood,  but  merely  and  solely  as  one 
gentleman  to  another,  upon  honour— and  not  bringing  forward 
any  idea  to  be  taken  advantage  of  hereafter,  as  tending  to 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  offer  to  compromise,  which,  in  a 
legal  point  of  view,  you  know,  Sir,  1  could  nol  be  warranted 
to  hazard  for  my  client,  and  of  consequence,  which  1  hereby 
declare,  1  do  not  in  any  degree  mean. 

44  Would  you  be  so  good,  Mr.  Sharpe,  to  atate  at  once  what 
you  do  mean — for  1  confess  1  do  not*  in  any  degree,  under- 
stand you." 

44  Why  then,  Sir,  what  I  mean  is,  simply,  and  candidly, and 
frankly,  this,  that  if  I  could,  without  compromising  the  inter- 
est of  my  client,  which,  as  ao  honest  man,  I  am  bound  not  to 
do  or  appear  to  do,  I  should  wish  to  put  an  end  to  this  litiga- 
tion between,  relations  ;  and  though  your  father  thinks  me  his 
enemy,  would  convince  him  to  the  contrary,  if  he  would  allow 
me,  and  could  point  out  the  means  of  shortening  that  confine- 
ment,  which  has  occasioned  so  much  scandal ;  and  moreover, 
could  devise  an  accommodation,  which  might  he  agreeable  to 
both  parties,  and  save  you  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion ;  possession,"  added  he,  laughing,  u  being  nine  tenths  of 
the  law."  Mr.  Sharpe  paused,  as  if  hoping  that  something 
would  now  be  said  by  Alfred,  that  might  direct  bim  whether 
to  advance  or  recede ;  but  Alfred  only  observed,  that  the  end 
Mr.  Sharpe  proposed  to  himself  by  speaking,  was  to  be  un- 
derstood, and  that  this  desirable  end  he  had  not  yet  attained* 

44  Why,  Sir,  in  some  cases,  one  cannot  venture  to  make  one 
self  understood  any  way  but  by  inuendoes." 

44  Then,  good  morning  to  you,  Sir,  you  and  I  can  never  un- 
derstand one  another."  u  Pardon  me,  Sir,  unless  you  are  in 
a  hurry,"  cried  Mr.  Sharpe,  catching  Alfred  by  the  button, 
44  which  (when  so  large  an  estate,  to  which  you  might  event- 
ually succeed,  and  your  father's  liberty  moreover  are  in  ques- 
tion) you  are  too  much  a  man  of  feeling,  and  a  man  of  dusk 
ness  to  be— In  one  word  then,1br  I  won't  detain  you  anofber 
moment,  and  I  throw  myself  open,  and  trust  to  your  honour. 

44  You  do  me  honour." 

44  Put  a  parallel  case. You,  plaintiff  A ,  h  drf*>d" 

ant  B ,  1  should,  if  I  were  A— >  but  no  way  advisinett, 

being  B  ,  offer  to  divide  the  whole  property ;  and:  that  (W 
offer  would  be  accepted,  Pd  engage  upon  my  honour,  suppos* 
ing  myself  witnessing  the  transaction,  only  just  aaaj6* 
tlecnan." 
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*  Impossible,  Sip,"  cried  Alfred,   with  indignation.    "  Do 


my: 

that  prison  into  which  he  has  been  unjustly  and  cruelly 
thrown,  but,  be  assured  Sir,  that  though  we,  his  children, 
would  think  no  price  that  we  could  pay  too  great  to  purchase 
his  liberty,  even  a  few  months  sooner  than  the  course  of  law 
will  give  it  to  him,  yet,  he  would  never  permit  me  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice  as  that  which  you  propose." — — a  Propose  .  . . 
pardon  roe,  Sir— I  proposed  nothing — far  from  it — only  sug- 
gested an  A.  B.  case — But  one  word  more,  Sir,"  cried  Mr. 
Sharpe,  holding  Alfred,  who  was  breaking  from  him, — "  for 
your  own  . . .  your  father's  interest, — you  see  this  thing 
quite  in  a  wrong  point  of  view,  when  you  talk  of  a  few 
months9  more  or  less  imprisonment,  and  delay  of  getting  pos- 
session, being  all  there  is  between  us, — Depend  upon  it,  if  it 
goes  to  trial,  you  will  never  get  possession*" 

u  Then,  Sir,  if  you  think  so,  you  are  betraying  the  interest 
of  your  client,  in  advising  me  not  to  let  it  go  to  trial." 
"  Good  God,  Sir !  but  that  is  between  you  and  me  only." 
"  Pardon  me,  Sir,  it  is  between  you  and  your  conscience." 

"  Oh,  if  that's  all ! Mr  conscience  is  at  ease,  when  Foi 

trying  to  prevent  the  scandal  of  litigation  between  relations  •  •  • 
Therefore,  just  let  me  mention  to  you  for  your  private  infer* 
mation,  what  I  know  Sir  Robert  would  not  wish  to  come  out 

before  the  trial." "  Don't  tett  it  to  me,  Sir— I  will  not  hear 

it— -Excuse  me,"  cried  Alfred, — breaking  from  him,  and  walk- 
ing on  very  fast.— —Faster  still  Sharpe  pursued, — "  you'll 
remember,  Sir,  at  all  events,  that  what  has  been  said  is  not  to 

F>  farther, — you'll  not  forget" **  1  shall  never  forget,  that 
am  a  man  of  honour,  Sir," — said  Alfred. Sharpe  parted 

from  him  muttering,  u  that  if  he  lived  to  the  day  of  trial,  he 

would  repent  this." "  And  if  I  live  to  the  day  of  judgment, 

I  shall  never  repent  it,"  thought  Alfred. 

Now  folly  convinced,  that  Sir  Robert  desired  a  compro- 
mise/and wanted  only  to  secure,  whilst  in  possession,  some 
portion  of  that  property  which  he  knew  the  law  would  ulti- 
mately force  bim  to  relinquish,  Alfred  persevered  in  hi* 
course,  freed  from  the  alarm  into  which  he  had  been  thrown, 
when  he  first  learned  that  his  opponents  intended  to  take  de- 
fence.— Alfred  felt  assured  that  they  would  never  let  the  mat- 
ter come  to  trial'— But  time  passed  on,  and  they  still  persisted 
—A  hint  was  given  to  Alfred,  by  one  of  his  father's  old  ten- 
ants •  •  •  But  we  will  not  forestall  this  part  of  the  story. 

Whilst  Alfred  was  comparing  various  reports  and  suspi* 
cions,  calculating  moral  and  legal  possibilities,  and  preparing 
for  the  decisive  day  of  trial,  the  following  letter  arrived  front 
Godfrey. 
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u  Dear  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  all  !      I  hope,  you 
1  are  not  under  any  anxiety  about  me,  for  here  I  am  safe  and 
sound,  and  in  excellent  quarters,  at  the  bouse  of  Mynheers 
Grinderweld,  Groensveld,  and  Slidderschild,  Amsterdam — the 
Dutch  merchants  who  were  shipwrecked  on  our  coast  years 
ago— If  it  had  happened  yesterday,  the    thing  could  not  be 
fresher  in  their  memories — My   dear1  Rosamond,  when  we 
laughed  at  their  strange  names,  square  figures,  and  formal  ad- 
rice  at  parting,  to  apply  to  them  if  ever  we  should  in  the  chang- 
es and  chances  of  human  events  be  reduced   to  distress,  *e 
little  thought,  that  I,  a  prisoner,  should  literally  come  to  seek 
shelter  at  their  door.      And  most  hospitably  have  I  been  re- 
ceived.     National  prejudices,  which  I  early  acquired,  I  don't 
know  how,  against  the   Dutch,   made  me  fancy  that  a  Dutch- 
man could  think  only  of  himself,  and  would  give  nothing  for 
nothing.     I  can  only  say  from  experience,  I  have  been  as  bos- 
pita  bly  treated   in  Amsterdam,  as  ever  I    was    in   London. 
These  honest  merchants  have  overwhelmed  sne  with  civilities 
and  substantial  services,  and  still  they  seem  to  think,  they  can 
never  do  enough  for  me — 1  wish  I  may  ever  see  them  on  Eng- 
lish ground  again — But   we   have   no   Percy-Hall  to  receive 
them  in  now,  and  as  well  as  I  remember  the  Hills,  we  could 
not  conveniently  stow  more  than  one  at  a  time — Side  by  side 
as  they  stood  after  breakfast,  I  recollect,  at  Percy-Hall,  they 
would  fill  up  the  parlour  at  the  Hills. 

u  I  have  reason  to  be  in  high  spirits  to  day,  for  these  good 
people  have  just  been  telling  me,  that  the  measures  they 
nave  been  taking  to  get  my  exchange  effected  have  so  far  suc- 
ceeded, they  have  reason  to  believe,  that  in  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night at  farthest,  1  shall  be  under  way  for  England. 1° 

the  mean  time,  you  will  wonder  perhaps  how  1  got  here— for 
I  perceive  that  I  have  subjected  myself  to  Rosamond's  old  re- 
proach of  never  beginning  my  story  at  the  beginning My 

father  says,  half  the  mistakes  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs 
arise  from  our  taking  for  granted  ;  but  I  think  I    may  take  it 
for  granted,   that  either  from  the  newspapers,  or  from  Gb& 
coigne,  who  must  be  in  England  before  this  time,  you  have 
learned,  that  the  transport  I  was  on  board,  with  roy  division 
of  the  regiment,  parted  convoy  in  the  storm  of  the  1 8th,  in 
the  night,  and  at  day-break  fell  in  with  two  Dutchmen— Owr 
brave  boys  fought,  as  English  sailors  always  do  . . .  But  it  is 
all  over  now,  and  it  does  not  signify  prosing  about  >l"^^w0 
to  one  was  too  much — we  were  captured.  I  had  not  been  five 
minutes  on  the  Dutchman's  deck,  when  I  observed  one  of  the 
sailors  eyeing  me  very  attentively— Presently  he  cam*  °P 
and  spoke  to  me,  and  asked,  if  my  name  was  not  Percy,  and 
if  1  did  not  recollect  to  have  seen  him  before — He  pot  toef° 
mind  of  the  shipwreck,  and  told  me  he  was  one  of  tbe  sailors 
who  were  harboured  in  one  of  my  father's  outhouses,  whilst 
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they  were  repairing  the  wreck — I  asked  him  what  had  be- 
came of  the  drunken  carpenter,  and  told  him  the  disaster  that 
ensued  in  consequence  of  that  rascal's  carelessness — My  sailor 
was  excessively  shocked  at  the  account  of  the  fire  at  Percy- 
Hall,— he  thumped  his  breast,  till  I  thought  he  would  have 
broken  his  breast-bone;  and  after  relieving  his  mind,  by 
cursing  and  swearing,  in  high  Dutch,  low  Dutch,  and  English, 
against  the  drunken  carpenter,   he  told  me,  that  there  was  no 

use  in  saying  any  more,  for  that  he  had  punished  himself. 

He  was  found  dead  one  morning  behind  a  barrel,  from  which 
in  the  night  he  had  been  drinking  spirits  surreptitiously,  with 
a  straw  !  -Pray  tell  this  to  our  good  old  steward,  who  used 
always  to  prophecy,  that  this  fellow  would  come  to  no  good — 
Assure  him  however  at  the  same  time,  that  all  the  Dutch  sail- 
ors do  not  deserve  his  maledictions.  Tell  him  I  can  answer 
for  the  poor  fellow  who  recognised  me,  and  who  during  the 
whole  passage  never  failed  to  show  me  and  my  fellow  prison- 
ers, down  to  the  lowest  soldiers  of  the  regiment,  every  little 
attention  in  his  power.  When  we  got  to  Amsterdam,  it  was 
he  reminded  me  of  the  Dutch  merchants,  told  me  their  names, 
which,  without  his  assistance,  I  might  have  perished  before  I 
could  ever  have  recollected,  showed  me  the  way  to  their 
house,  and  never  rested  till  he  saw  me  well  settled. 
44  You.  will  expect  from  me  some  account  of  this  place,  . .  • 

you  need  not  expect  any,  for  just  as   I    had   got  to  this 

line  in  my  letter,  appeared  one  who  has  put  all  the  lions  of 

Amsterdam   fairly  out  of  my  head Mr.  Gresham! — He 

has  been  for  some  weeks  in  the  country,  and  has  just  return- 
ed— The  Dutch  merchants  not  knowing  of  his  being  acquaint- 
ed with  my  family,  had  never  mentioned  him  to  me — or  me 
to  him — So  our  surprise  at  meeting  was  great — and  mutual — 
.what  pleasure  it  is  in  a  foreign  country,  and  to  a  poor  prison- 
er, to  see  any  one  from  dear  England — and  one  who  knows 
our  own  friends.  I  had  never  known  Mr.  Gresham  myself 
but  you  have  all  by  your  letters  made  me  well  acquainted 
with  him— I  like  him  prodigiously,—  to  use  a  lady's  word — 
(not  yours,  Rosamond) — Letters  from  Mr.  Henry  were  wait- 
ing for  him  here — He  has  just  opened  them,  and  the  first 
news  he  tells  me  is,  that  Caroline  is  going  to  be  married — Is 
it  possible  ? — Count  Altenberg  ! — The  last  time  I  heard  from 
you,  you  mentioned  nothing  of  this  ?  Some  of  your  letters 
must  have  been  lost—  Pray  write  again  immediately,  and  do  not 
take  it  for  granted,  that  1  shall  be  at  home  before  a  letter  can 
reach  me,  but  give  me  a  full  history  of  every  thing  up  to  the 
present  moment — How  I  wish  I  was  with  you  ! — Groenveld 
is  sealing  his  letters  for  London,  and  says  he  must  have  mine 
now  or  never — Adieu — Pray  write  fully— you  can't  be  too  mi- 
nute for  a  poor  prisoner! — Yours,  affectionately,  burning  with 
curiosity,- "  G.  Percy." 
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It  was  fortunate  that  Mr.  Henry'*  letters  had  been  sent  be- 
fore Caroline's  wedding  ;  as  it  prevented  Godfrey's  knowing 
any  thing  of  the  melancholy  confusion  of  that  day,  and  of 
the  imprisonment  of  bis  father. While  his  family  were  de- 
bating, whether  they  should  or  should  not  comply  with  his 
request  of  writing  him  a  full  account  of  all  things,  a  letter  ar- 
rived from  Mr.  Gresbam  to  Mr.   Henry,  with  information, 
that  Godfrey's  eichange  had  been  actually  effected,  and  that 
he  had  just  secured  his  passage  on  board  a  vessel  for  England, 
which  would  sail  the  ensuing  week ;  no  letter  therefore  could 
possibly  reach  him  before  he  should  quit  Amsterdam. 

In  a  commUUe  of  dates,  held  by  the  whole  family— Rosa- 
mond exclusive, — who  never  knew  any  thing  about  dates,  k 
was  settled,  that,  wind  and  weather  permitting,  Godfrey 
would  arrive  just  about  the  time  when  the  trial  was  to  come  on. 

This  somewhat  increased  Alfred's  anxiety  for  the  event. 
Other  circumstances  also  contributed  to  raise  it-to  the  highest 

pitch. Lord  Oldborough,  surprised  at  neither  seeing  Mr. 

Temple,  nor  hearing  from  him  of  his  marriage,  wrote  to  m- 
auire  what  delayed  his  promised  return  to  Clermont-Park. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  be  was  married,  his  Lordship,  in 
the  most  polite  manner,  begged  "  that  he  would  prevail  upon 
bis  bride,  to  enliven  the  retirement  of  an  old  statesman  by  her 
sprightly  company — As  the  friend  of  hep  father  he  made  this 
request,  with  a  confidence  in  her  hereditary  disposition  to 
show  him  kindness." 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Temple  told  his  friend  and  mas- 
ter what  had  delayed  his  marriage,  and  why  he  had  hitherto 

forborne  to  trouble  him  on  the  subject. Lord  Oldborough, 

astonished  and  indignant,  uttered  once,  and  but  once,  con- 
temptuous exclamations  against  the  u  inconceivable  meanness 
of  Lord  Skrimpshire,"  and  the  "  infinitely  small  mind  of  his 
Grace  of  Greenwich."  Then,  without  condescending  to  any 
communication  with  inferior  powers,  his  Lordship  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  highest  authority.  The  conseauence  was,  that  a 
Elace,  double  the  value  of  that  which  had  been  promised  to 
is  secretary,  was  given  to  Mr.  Temple,  with  apologies  for 
the  delay,  which,  as  u  Mr.  Secretary  Cope  had  it  in  command 
to  assure  his  Lordship,  had  arisen  solely  from  the  anxious  de- 
sire of  Ministers  to  mark  their  respect  for  his  Lordship's  re- 
commendation, and  their  sense  of  Mr.  Temple's  merit,  by  do- 
ing more  than  had  been  originally  proposed. An  opportu- 
nity, for  which  they  had  impatiently  waited,  bad  now  put  it  in 
their  power  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions  in  a 
mode,  which,  they  trusted,  would  prove  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  his  Lordship." 

The  greatest  care  was  taken,  both  in  substance  and  man- 
ner, to  gratify  Lord  Oldborough,  whose  loss  had  been  felt, 
and  whose  value  had,  upon  comparison,  increased  in  estima* 
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tioo.  Mr.  Temple  was  immediately  put  in  possession  of  his 
place,  and  he  had  the  additional  pleasure  of  feeling  that  the 
delicacy  with  which  he  had  refrained  from  complaint,  and 
the  patience  with  which  he  endured  suspense,  were  estimated 
by  his  noble  friend  and  master.  Rosamond  was  rewarded 
bv  seeing  the  happiness  of  the  man  she  loved,  and  hearing 
him  declare  that  be  owed  it  to  ber  prudence. 

"  Rosamond's  prudence ! Whoever  expected    to  hear 

this  t"  Mr.  Percy  exclaimed — "  And  yet  the  praise  is  just — 
So,  henceforward,  none  need  ever  despair  of  grafting  pru- 
dence upon  generosity  of  disposition  and  vivacity  of  temper." 

Mr.  Temple  obtained  from  Rosamond  a  promise  to  be  his, 
as  soon  as  her  father  should  be  released  from  his  prison ;  till 
then,  she  could  not  think  of  leaving  him.  Alfred  heard  this 
promise  repeated  with  silent  agony  of  mind.  "  The  happi- 
ness of  all  who  are  most  dear  to  me  at  stake — How  much  de- 
pends on  the  event  of  this  trial  !" 

Next  came  letters  from  Count  Altenberg Briefly — in 

the  laconic  style  of  a  man  who  is  pressed  at  once  by  sudden 
events  and  strong  feelings ;  he  relates,  that  "  at  the  siege  of 
the  city  of  *****  by  the  French,  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  it  was  expected  that  the  enemy  would  at- 
tempt to  storm  the  town,  his  Prince,  while  inspecting  the  for- 
tifications, was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  on  the  very  spot  where 

the  Count  had  been  standing  but  a  moment  before. All 

public  affairs  were  changed  in  his  country  by  the  death  of  the 
prince — His  successor,  of  a  weak  character,  was  willing  to 
purchase  present  ease,  and  to  secure  his  low  pleasures  at  any 
price — ready  to  give  up  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  conqueror.  That  he  had  been  secretly  intriguing 
with  the  enemy  had  been  suspected  ;  and  this  suspicion  was 
confirmed  by  his  dastardly  capitulation,  when  the  means  of 
defence  were  in  his  power,  and  the  spirit  of  his  people  eager 
for  resistance.  With  indignation,  heightened  by  grief, 
contrast,  and  despairing  patriotism — Count  Altenberg  bad  re- 
monstrated— in  vain— had  refused,  as  a  minister,  to  put  his 
signature  to  the  capitulation — had  been  solicited  urgently  to 
concede— offers  of  wealth  and  dignities  pressed  upon  him — 
These  he  rejected  with  scorn Released  from  all  his  pub- 
lic engagements  by  the  death  of  his  friend  the  late  Prince, 
and  by  the  retiring  of  the  Princess  from  Court,  Count  Alten- 
berg refused  to  act  as  minister  under  his  successor — and  see- 
ing that,  under  such  a  successor  to  the  Government,  no  means 
of  serving  or  saving  the  country  remained,  he  at  once  deter- 
mined to  quit  it  for  ever.  Resolved  to  live  in  a  free  country, 
already  his  own,  half  by  birth  and  wholly  by  inclination, 
where  he  has  property  sufficient  to  secure  him  independence, 
sufficient  for  all  his  own  wishes,  and  for  the  still  more  moder- 
67 
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ate  desires  of  the  woman  he  loves.  Where  be  can  enjoy,  bel- 
ter than  on  any  other  spot  now  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
civilized  world,  the  blessings  of  real  liberty,  and  of  domestic 
tranquillity  and  happiness." 

His  decision  made,  it  was  promptly  executed — He  left  tot 
friend  the  transacting  the  sale  of  that  part  of  his  German  crop* 
erty,  of  which  be  had  not  already  disposed,  and  eoncwded 
his  letter  to  Caroline  thus,  "  Passports  obtained  ! — Every 
thing  done  but  to  pay  my  duty  to  the  Princess  before  I  leave 
the  country— Early  next  week  1  shall  set  out  for  England 
—May  the  cloud,  which  hung  over  your  father  when  we 
parted,  my  beloved  Caroline,  be  dissipated  !  May  we  neet 
in  perfect  happiness  !" 

Caroline's  eyes  involuntarily  turned  on  Alfred  as  she  read 
the  last  words-* — It  was  only  by  strong  effort  and  habhotl 
command  of  mind,  that  he  could  preserve  his  self-possession 
under  the  action  of  such  desperately  strong  motive,  and  the 
sense  of  such  deep  responsibility.— —Many  of  his  brother 
lawyers  were  not  onljr  doubtful,  but  more  inclined  to  despond 
than  to  encourage  him  as  to  the  event  of  the  trial — Several 
regretted,  that  he  had  not  accepted  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  offered 
compromise.  "  Half  the  estate  certain,  and  his  father's  re- 
lease from  all  difficulties,  they  thought,  was  too  good  an  offer 
to  have  been  rejected  ! — he  might,  as  Sharpe  had  prophesied, 
live  to  repent  his  rejection  of  that  proposal." 

Others  observed,  that  though  Mr.  Alfred  Percy  was  cer- 
tainly a  young  man  of  great  talents,  and  had  bee©  auccessfcl 
at  the  Bar,  yet  still  he  was  a  yomnq  lawyer,  h  was  a  boM 
and  hazardous,  not  to  say;  rash  thing,  to  take  upon  himself 
the  conduct  of  a  suit  against  such  opponents  as  Sharpe,  and 
Sir  Robert  Percy — practised  in  law— hardened  in  iniquity— 
and  now  driveo  to  desperation.  Mr.  Friend  wastbe  onlv 
man,  who  stood  steadily  by  Alfred,  and  never  wavered  in  bis 
opinion—"  Trust  to  truth  and  justice,*  -said  he,— *  You  did 
right  not  to  compromise— Be  firm— If  vou  fail,  you  wiU  have 
this  consolation,  you  will  have  done  all  that  man  could  do  to 
deserve  success."  * 

The  day  of  trial  approached— -^Mr.  Friend  had  hopta, 
till  very  late  in  the  business,  that  the  object  of  their  adver- 
saries was  only  to  intimidate,  and  that  they  would  never  let 
it  go  to  trial — Now  it  was  plain  they  wouljl— But  on  what 
grounds  ? — Again  and  again  Mr.  Friend  and  Alfred  perused 
and  reperused  Sir  John  Percy's  deed,  and  examined  the  opin- 
ions ot  counsel  of  the  first  eminence.  Both  law  and  right  ap* 
peared  to  be  clearly  on  their  side  ;  but  it  was  not  likely,  that 
their  experienced  opponents  should  persist  without  having 
some  strong  resource.    A  dread  silence  was  preserved  by  Sir 


Robert  ftrcy  and  by  Mr.  Solicitor  Sharpe.  Tbey  most 
have  some  deep  design  ;  what  it  co*#ld  be  remained  to  be  dis* 
eorered  even  nM  the  day  of  trial. 
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The  day  of  trial  arrived— Tke  trial,  came  on  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  evening;  The  court  was  uncommonly  crowd- 
ed. The  Mends  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  adherents  of  Sir  Rqbert, 
appeared  on  opposite  sides  of  the  galleries.  Sir  Robert's  act 
berents  boasting  loud  of  his  certainty  of  success,  and  spread* 
iag  all  maimer  of  false  and  abusive  reports  of  Alfred  and  Mr. 
Percy,  whose  friends,  mean  time,  preserved  a  dignified  si* 
lence.— — Neither  Godfrey  nor  Count  Altenberg  had  arrived 
in  England ;  among  the  spectators,  the  only  person  of  Mr* 
Percy's  family  who  was  present  was  Erasmus,  who,  being 
pointed  out  as  the  son  of  the  Mr.  Percy  that  was  in  prison,  in* 
terested  every  body  in  his  favour  by  his  excellent  counte* 
nance  and  gentleman-like  demeanour,  all  which  were  contrast* 
ed  with  the  dark  inauspicious  physiognomy  of  Sir  Robert, 
who  sat  opposite  ta  him,  and  who  was  never  tranquil  one  sec* 
ond — but  was  continually  throwing  notes  to  his  counsel,  beck* 
*  oning  or  whispering  to  bis  attorney — while  convulsive  twitch* 
es  of  face  ana  head — snuff-taking — and  handkerchief  spread 
frequently  to  conceal  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  be* 
trayed  the  malignant  flurry  of  his  spirits. 

Alfred  conducted  his  father's  cause  in  the  most  judicious 
and  temperate  manner.  An  attempt  had  been  made  by  Sir 
Robert,  to  prejudice  the  public  against  Mr.  Percy,  by  repre- 
senting him  as  the  descendant  of  a  younger  brother,  who  was 
endeavouring  to  dispossess  the  heir  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
family  of  that  estate,  which  belonged  to  him  by  right  of  inher- 
itance.   Alfred's  first  care  was  to  put  the  court  and  the  jury 

in  full  possession  of  the  facts.     He  stated  that, u  His  lath* 

er,  Lewis  Percy,  plaintiff  in  this  cause,  and  Robert  Percy, 
Bart,  defendant,,  both  descended  from  Sir  John  Percy,  who 
was  their  grandfather.  Sir  John  outlived  both  his  sons,,  who 
left  him  two  grandsons*  Robert  was  the  son  of  his  eldest,  and 
Lewis  of  his  youngest  son-  Sir  John  had  two  estates,  one 
of  them  paternal,  which  went  in  the  ordinary  course  of  des- 
cent to  the  representative  of  the  eldest  son,  being  the  present 
Sir  Robert  Percy.  Sir  John's  other  estate,  in  Hampshire, 
which  came  to  him  by  his  wife,  Be  conveyed,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  to  his  youngest  grandson,  the  present  Lewis 
Percy,  who  had  held  undisturbed  possession  of  it  for  many 
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years.— But,  in  process  of  time,  Sir  Robert  Percy  rained 
himself  by  play,  and  having  frequent  intercourse  with  Sharpe, 
the  solicitor,  upon  some  great  emergency,  inquired  whether  it 
was  not  possible  to  shake  the  title  of  his  cousin  Mr*  Percy  ^s 
estate.    He  suggested,  that  the  conveyance  might  not  be  forth- 
coming ;  but  Sir  Robert  assured  him,  that  both  his  grandfath- 
er and  the  present  Mr.  Percy  were  men  of  business,  and  that 
there  was  little  likelihood  either  that  the  deeds  should  be  lost, 
or  that  there  should  be  any  flaw  in  the  title.      Afterwards  a 
fire  broke  out  at  Percy-Hall,  which  consumed  that  wing  of 
the  house,  in  which  were  Mr.  Percy's  papers.    The  papers 
were  all  saved  except  this  deed  of  conveyance.    Mr.  Sharpe 
accidentally  over-hearing  the  exclamation  of  Miss   Percy, 
when  she  thought  she  had  recovered  the  deed,  was  apprized 
of  the  loss,  and  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  Sir  Robert.    He 
immediately  commenced  a  suit  against  his  cousin,  and  had  fi- 
nally succeeded  in  obtaining  a  verdict  in  his  own  favour,  and 
?ossession  of  the  Hampshire  estate — At  the  time  when  Mr. 
ercy  delivered  up  possession  and  quitted  Percy-Hall,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  extensive  improvements  which  he  had  made, 
and  in  consideration  of  his  giving  up  to  Sir  Robert,  plate,  fur- 
niture, wine,  horses,  and  equipages,  Sir  Robert  had  promised 
to  forego  whatever  claim  he  might  have  upon  Mr.  Percy,  for 
the  rents  which  he  had  received  during  the  time  he  had  held 
the  estate — But,  afterwards,  Sir  Robert  repented  of  having 
made  this  agreement,  broke  his  promise,  took  out  a  writ 
against  his  cousin  for  the  mesne  rates,  had  him  arrested  for  * 
the  debt,  and  thrown  into  prison. Unable  to  pay  the  im- 
mense sum  claimed  from  him,  and  determined  not  to  involve 
his  friends  by  accepting  of  their  security,  Mr.  Percy  had  lit- 
tle probability  of  ever  being  released,  till,  by  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances, which  it  is  needless  here  to  recapitulate,  the  lost 
conveyance  was  recovered  ;  Sir  Robert,  apprized  by  him  of 
the  recovery  of  this  deed,  still  persisted  in  holding  posses- 
sion of  the  Hampshire  estate,  and  in  detaining  his  cousin  in 
prison  for  the  mesne  rates*    The  present  action  was  in  conse- 
quence brought  by  Mr.  Percy  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty, 
and  his  property." 

•  Not  one  word  of  invective,  of  eloquence,  of  ornament,  or  of 
any  attempt  at  pathos,  did  our  barrister  mix  with  this  state- 
ment. It  was  his  object  to  put  the  jury,  and  the  court,  clear- 
ly in  possession  of  facts,  which,  unadorned,  he  knew  would 
appear  stronger,  than  if  encumbered  by  any  flowers  of  orato- 
ry. Having  produced  the  deed,  conveying  the  Hampshire 
estate  to  his  father,  Alfred  called  evidence  to  prove  the  signa- 
ture of  Sir  John  Percy,  and  the  hand-writing  of  the  witnesses. 
He  further  proved,  that  this  conveyance  had  been  formerly 
seen  among  his  father's  papers  at  Percy-Hall ;  showed  it  had 
been  recently  recovered  from  Mr.  Falconer's  box  of  papers, 
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and  explained  bow  it  had  been  put  there  by  mistake,  and  he 
supported  this  fact  by  the  evidence  of  Commissioner  Falcon- 
er, father-in-law  to  the  defendant*  Alfred  rested  his  cause  on 
these  proofs,  and  waited,  anxious  to  know  what  defence  the 
defendant  was  prepared  to  make. 

To  his  astonishment  and  consternation,  Sir  Robert's  coun- 
sel produced  another  deed  of  Sir  John  Percy's  revoking  the 
deed  by  which  Sir  John  had  made  over  his  Hampshire  estate 
to  his  younger  grandson,  Mr.  Percy,  it  appearing  by  a  clause 
in  the  original  deed,  that  a  power  for  this  purpose  had  been 
therein  reserved.  This  deed  of  revocation  was  handed  to  the 
judge,  and  to  the  jury,  that  it  might  be  examined.  The  two 
deeds  were  carefully  compared.  The  nicest  inspection  could 
not  discover  any  difference  in  the  signature,  or  seal.  When 
Mr.  Friend  examined  them,  he  was  in  dismay  ; — the  instru- 
ment appeared  perfect.  Whilst  the  jury  were  examining  the 
deeds,  Mr.  Friend  and  Alfred  bad  a  moment  to  consult  togeth- 
er. •*  We  are  undone,"  whispered  Mr.  Friend,  "  if  they  es- 
tablish this  deed  of  revocation,  it  sets  us  aside  for  ever." 

Neither  Mr.  Friend,  nor  Alfred,  had  any  doubt  of  its  being 
a  forgery,  but  those  who  had  plunged  thus  desperately  in  guilt 
would  probably  be  provided  with  perjury  sufficient  to  sup- 
port their  iniquity.  "  If  we  had  been  prepared  !"  said  Mr. 
Friend,  "  but  how  could  we  be  prepared  for  such  a  stroke  f 
Even  now,  if  we  had  time,  we  could  summon  witnesses  who 
would  discredit  theirs,  but"  •  •  •  u  Do  not  despair,"  said  Al- 
fred, "  still  we  have  a  chance  that  their  own  witnesses  may 
cross  each  other,  or  contradict  themselves.  Falsehood,  with 
all  its  caution,  is  seldom  consistent." 

The  trial  preceded.  Alfred,  in  the  midst  of  the  fears  and 
sighs  of  his  friends,  and  of  the  triumphant  smiles,  and  antici- 

Eating  congratulations  of  his  enemies,  continued  to  keep  both 
is  temper  and  his  understanding  cool.  His  attention  was 
fixed  upon  the  evidence  produced,  regardless  of  the  various 
suggestions  whispered,  or  written  to  him  by  ignorant  or  learn- 
ed advisers. 

William  Clerke,  the  only  surviving  witness  to  the  deed  of 
revocation  produced  by  Sir  Robert,  was  the  person  on  whose 
evidence  the  cause  principally  rested.  He  was  now  summon- 
ed to  appear,  and  room  was  made  for  him.  He  was  upwards 
of  eighty  years  of  age  ;  he  came  slowly  into  court,  and  stood 
supporting  himself  upon  his  staff,  his  head  covered  with  thin 
gray  hairs,  his  countenance  placid  and  smiling,  and  his  whole 
appearance  so  respectable,  so  venerable,  as  to  prepossess  im- 
mediately the  jury  and  the  court  in  his  favour. 

Alfred  Percy  could  scarcely  believe  it  possible,  that  such  a 
man  as  this  could  be  the  person  suborned  to  support  a  forge- 
ry. After  being  sworn,  he  was  desired  to  sit  down,  which  he 
did,  bowing  respectfully  to  the  court.      Sir  Robert  Percy's 
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counsel  proceeded  to  examine  km  as to  the  points  tbey  desir* 
ed  to  establish. 

44  Your  name,  Sir,  is  William  Clerke,  »  it  not  T" 

u  My  none  is  WittiwB  Gierke," — answered  the  old  man,  ia 
a  feeble  voice.  "  Did  yov  ever  see  this  paper  before  P 
showing  him  the  deed.  u  1  did — I  wan  present  when  Sir 
John  Percy  signed  it, — be  bid  me  witness  it,  that  is,  write  my 
name  at  the  bottom,  which  I  did,  and  then  he  said,  '  take  no- 
tice, WilKara  Clerke,  this  is  a  deed,  revoking  the  deed  by 
which  I  made  oyer  my  Hampshire  estate   to  my  youngest 

grandson,  Lewis  Percy.'  » The  witness  was  going  en  bet 

the  counsel  interrupted*    a  You  saw  Sir  John  Percy  sign  this 
deed  f— you  are  sure  of  that P*     tt  I  am  sure  of  that." 

"  Is  this  Sir  John  Percy's  signature  f* 

"  It  is, — the  very  same  i  saw  him  write,  and  here  a  my 
own  name,  that  he  bid  me  write  just  there." 

*  You  can  swear  that  this  is  your  hand-writing?"  "  I  can, 
I  do."  tt  Do  you  recollect  what  time  Sir  John  Percy  signed 
this  deed  F1  "  Yes  ;  about  three  or  four  days  before  his 
death."    "  Very  well,  that  is  all  we  want  of  you,  Mr.Gerke." 

Alfred  Percy  desired  that  Clerke  should  be  detained  io 
court,  that  be  might  cross-examine  him.  The  defendants  went 
on,  produced  their  evidence,  examined  all  their  witnesses,  and 
established  all  they  desired. 

Then  it  came  to  Alfred's  turn  to  cross-examine  the  witness- 
es that  had  been  produced  by  his  adversary.  When  W'toffl 
Clerke  re-appeared,  Alfred,  regarding  him  steadfastly,  the  old 
man's  countenance  changed  a  little, — but  still  he  looked  pre* 
pared  to  stand  a  cross-examination.  In  spite  of  his  efforts  he 
trembled.  *  Oh !  you  are  trembling  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave  !"  said  Alfred,  addressing  him  in  a  low,  solemn  tone,-* 
M  Pause  and  reflect,  whilst  you  are  allowed  a  moment's  time 
for  reflection.  A  few  years  must  be  all  you  have  to  spend  in 
this  world.  A  few  moments  may  take  you  to  another,  to  ap- 
pear before  a  higher  tribunal — before  that  judge,  who  know* 
our  hearts,  who  sees  into  yours  at  this  instant." 

The  staff  in  the  old  man's-  hand  shook  violently* 

Sir  Robert  Percy's  counsel  interrupted — said  that  the  wit- 
ness should  not  be  intimidated,  ana  appealed  to  the  court 
But  Alfred,  observing  that  the  judge  was  silent,  proceeded. 

u  You  know,  that  you  are  upon  your  oath — this  is  proba- 
bly the  last  oath  . . .  possibly  the  last  words  you  may  ever 
utter  . .  .  Look  that  they  be  true. — You  know  that  men  have 
been  struck  dead  whilst  uttering  falsehoods.  You  are  vpon 
your  oath — Did  you  see  Sir  John  Percy  sign  this  deed  V ' 

The  old  man  attempted  in  vain  to  articulate. 

"  Give  him  time  to  recollect !"— cried  the  counsel  on  the 
opposite  side, — "Give  him  leave  to  see  the  writing  now  he 
has  his  spectacles."       He  looked  at  the  writing  twice,— his 
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Jiead  and  bands  shaking  so  that  he  could  not  fix  his  specta- 
cles. The  question  was  repeated  by  the  judge.  The  old 
man  grew  pale  as  death.  Sir  Robert  Percy,  just  opposite  to 
Jbim,  cleared  his  throat  to  catch  the  witness's  attention,  then 
darted  at  him  such  a  look  as  only  be  could  give. 

"  Did  I  see  Sir  John  Percy  sign  this  deed  ?" — repeated 
William  Gierke,— "  yes,  1  did." 

u  You  hear,  my  Lord,  you  hear,"  cried  Sir  Robert's  coun- 
sel,— "  The  witness  says  he  did.  There  is  no  occasion  farther 
to  intimidate  this  poor  old  man.  He  is  not  used  to  speak 
before  such  an  audience. "  There  is  no  need  of  eloquence,  all 
we  wanris  truth.  The  evidence  is  full,  distinct,  and  positive. 
My  Lord,  with  your  Lordship's  leave,  I  fancy  we  may  dis- 
miss him."  They  were  going  to  hurry  him  away,  but  Alfred 
Percy  said,  that,  with  the  permission  of  the  Court,  he  must 
cross-examine  that  witness  further,  as  the  whole  event  of  the 
trial  depended  upon  the  degree  of  credit  that  might  be  given 
to  his  evidence. 

By  this  time  the  old  man  had  somewhat  recovered  himself; 
he  saw,  that  his  age,  and  reverend  appearance,  still  preposses- 
sed the  jury  in  his  favour,  and  from  their  looks,  and  from  the 
whispers  near  him,  he  learned  that  his  tremour  and  hesitation 
had  not  created  any  suspicion  of  guilt,  but  had  been  attributed 
rather  to  the  sensibility  of  virtue,  and  the  weakness  of  age. 
And  now  that  the  momentary  emotion  which  eloquence  bad 
produced  on  his  mind  had  subsided,  it  turned  to  its  former 
state.  He  recollected  the  bribe  that  had  been  promised  him. 
He  was  aware,  that  he  had  already  sworn  what,  if  he  contra- 
dicted, might  subject  him  to  be  prosecuted  for  perjury.  He 
now  stood  obstinately  resolved  to  persevere  in  his  iniquity. 
The  first  falsehoods  pronounced,  and  believed,  as  he  hoped, 
by  the  jury,  the  next  would  be  easy.  "  Your  name  is  Wil- 
liam  Gierke,  and  this,"  said  Alfred  (pointing  to  the  witness's 
signature,)  "  is  your  hand-writing  ?"     "  Yes,  1  say  it  is." 

44  You  can  write  then  ? — (putting  a  pen  into  his  hand)  be  so 

food  as  to  write  a  few  words  in  the  presence  of  the  Court." 
[e  took  the  pen,  but  after  making  some  fruitless  attempts,  re- 
plied, "  1  am  too  old  to  write  ...  I  have  not  been  able  to 
write  my  name  these  many  years — Indeed !  Sir,  indeed  !  you 
are  too  hard  upon  one  like  me.  God  knows,"— said  he,  look- 
ing up  to  Heaven,  some  thought  with  feeling,  some  suspected 
with  hypocrisy, — "  God  knows,  Sir !  I  speak  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Have  you  any  more  questions  to  put 
to  me.  I  am  ready  to  tell  all  I  know.  What  interest  have  I 
to  conceal  any  thing  ?"  continued  he,  his  voice  gaining 
strength  and  confidence  as  he  went  on  repeating  the  lesson 
which,  he  had  been  taught.  "  It  was  long,  a  long  while  ago," 
be  said,  "  since  it  had  all  happened  ;  but  thank  Heaven,  his 
memory  bad  been  spared  him,  and  he  remembered  all  that 
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had  passed,  the  same  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday.  He  recol- 
lected how  Sir  John  looked,  where  he  sat,  what  he  said  when 
he  signed  this  deed.  And,  moreover,  he  had  often  before 
heard  of  a  dislike  Sir  John  bad  taken  to  bis  younger  grand- 
son . . .  ay,  to  that  young  gentleman's  father," — looking  at 
Alfred — tt  And  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  it — very  sorry  there 
should  be  any  dispute  in  the  family,  for  I  loved  them  all,"  said 
he,  wiping  his  eyes — "  Ay,  I  loved  'em  all,  and  all  alike,  from 
the  time  they  were  in  their  cradles.  I  remember  too,  once, 
Sir  John  said  to  me,  William  Clerke,  says  he,  you  are  a  faith- 
ful lad  .  . .  for  I  was  a  lad  once  •  •  ." 

Alfred  had  judiciously  allowed  the  witness  to  go  on  as  far 
as  he  pleased  with  his  story,  in  the  expectation,  that  some  ex- 
aggeration and  contradiction  would  appear,  but  the  judge  now 
interrupted  the  old  man,  observing,  that  this  was  nothing  to 
the  purpose — that  he  must  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  court 
with  idle  tales,  but  that  if  he  had  any  thing  more  to  give  in 
evidence  respecting  the  deed,  he  should  relate  it. 

The  judge  was  thought  to  be  severe — and  the  old  man,  af- 
ter glancing  his  eye  on  the  jury,  bowed  with  an  air  of  resig- 
nation, and  an  appearance  of  difficulty,  which  excited  their 
compassion.  "  We  may  let  him  go  now,  my  lord,  may  not 
we  ?"  said  Sir  Robert  Percy's  counsel. 

u  With  the  permission  of  his  Lordship,  I  will  ask  one  other 
question," — said  Alfred. 

Now  it  should  be  observed,  that  after  the  first  examination 
of  this  witness,  Alfred  had  heard  him  say  to  Mr.  Sharpe — 
"  They  forgot  to  bring  out  what  I  had  to  say  about  the  seal." 
To  which  Sharpe  had  replied — tt  Enough  without  it." 

Alfred  had  examined  tne  seal,  and  had  observed  that  there 
was  something  underneath  it — through  a  small  bole  in  the 
parchment  he  saw  something  between  the  parchment  and  the 
sealing-wax.  u  You  were  present,  I  think  you  say,  Mr. 
Clerke,  not  only  when  this  deed  was  signed,  but  when  it  was 
sealed  f" 

"  I  was,  Sir,"— -cried  Clerke,  eager  to  bring  out  this  part  of 
the  evidence,  as  it  had  been  prepared  for  him.  "  I  surely 
was,  and  1  remember  it  particularly,  because  of  a  little  re- 
markable circumstance  ...  Sir  John,  God  bless  him  !  . . .  I 
think  I  see  him  now  .  • .  My  Lord,  under  this  seal," — contin- 
ued the  old  man,  addressing  himself  to  the  judge,  and  putting 
his  shrivelled  finger  upon  the  seal, — u  Under  this  very  seal. 
Sir  John  put  a  sixpence  •  •  •  And  he  called  upon  me  to  ob- 
serve him  doing  it . . .  For,  my  Lord,  it  is  my  opinion,  be 
thought  then  of  what  might  come  to  pass,  he  had  a  sort  of  a 

foreboding  of  this  day. And  now,  my  Lord,  order  them  if 

you  please,  to  break  the  seal.      Break  it  before  them  all. 
And  if  there  is  not  the  sixpence  under  it,  why  this  deed  is 
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not  Sir  John's • •  •  and  this  is  none  of  my  writing,  and,'9 
cried  he,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eves,  "  I  am  a  liar,  and  per- 

{* tired."  There  was  a  profound  silence.  The  seal  was  bro- 
ken. The  sixpence  appeared.  It  was  handed  in  triumph, 
by  Sir  Robert  Percy's  counsel,  to  the  jury  and  to  the  judge. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  longer  a  doubt  remaining  in  the  minds 
of  the  jury — and  a  murmur  of  congratulations  among  the 
partisans  of  Sir  Robert  seemed  to  anticipate  the  verdict. 

u  'Tis  all  over  1  fear  !"  whispered  Friend  to  Alfred—"  Al- 
fred, you  have  done  all  that  could  be  done.  But  they  have 
sworn  through  every  thing.    It  is  over  with  us." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Alfred,  who  all  this  time  had  kept  silence 
with  the  utmost  patience  and  calmness.  Every  eye  turned 
upon  him,  some  from  pity,  some  from  curiosity,  to  see  how  he 
bore  his  defeat.  At  length,  when  there  was  silence,  he  beg- 
ged to  be  permitted  to  look  at  the  sixpence.  The  judge  or- 
dered that  it  should  be  shown  to  him*  He  held  it  to  the 
light  to  examine  the  date  of  the  coin  ;  he  discovered  a  faint 
impression  of  a  head  on  the  sixpence,  and,  upon  closer  in- 
spection, he  made  out  the  date,  and  showed  clearly,  that  the 
date  of  the  coin  was  later  than  the  date  of  the  deed,  so  that 
there  was  an  absolute  impossibility,  that  this  sixpence  could 
have  been  put  under  the  seal  of  the  deed  by  Sir  John. 

By  what  slight  circumstances  are  the  most  deep-laid  villa* 
Dies  sometimes  discovered  t — — The  moment  Alfred  stated 
this  fact,  the  counsel  on  the  opposite  side  took  the  sixpence, 
examined  it,  threw  down  bis  brief,  and  left  the  court.— — 
People  looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment.  The  judge  or- 
dered, that  William  Clerke  should  be  detained,  that  he  might 
be  prosecuted  by  the  crown  for  perjury.  The  old  man  fell 
back  senseless.  Mr.  Sharpe  and  Sir  Robert  Percy  pushed 
their  way  together  opt  of  court,  and  all,  who  bad  till  now  ap- 
peared as  their  friends,  disclaimed  them.  No  farther  evidence 
was  offered,  so  that  here  the  trial  closed.  The  judge  gave  a 
short,  impressive  charge  to  the  jury,  who,  without  withdraw- 
ing, instantly  gave  their  verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff, 
Lewis  Percy, — a  verdict  that  was  received  with  loud  accla- 
mations, which  not  even  respect  to  the  court  could  restrain. 

Alfred  hastily  shook  hands  with  his  friends,  and  in  the 
midst  of  universal  applause  and  congratulations  hurried  away 
to  carry  the  good  news  to  bis  father.  The  pleasure  of  gain- 
ing a  thousand  estates,  a  thousand  victories,  could  not  equal 
the  delight  be  felt  at  this  moment ;  for  how  much  are  all  the 
triumphs  of  interest  or  ambition  inferior  to  the  warm  joy  of 
affection  t  Erasmus  and  Mr.  Temple  accompanied  Alfred  to 
the  King's  Bench.  The  gaoler  knew  and  liked  Alfred  Percy, 
was  interested  for  the  whole  family  ;  and  as  he  aaw  the  joy- 
68 
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ful  event  in  his  countenance,  the  doors  of  the  prison  flew 
open  before  him.    He  reached  bis  father's  room. 

u  Stop,  my  dear  Son !  before  you  speak,  let  me  assure  you, 
that  1  am  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  that  whatever  may  be 
the  event,  I  am  convinced  that  you  have  done  all  which  abili- 
ty, eneigy,  and  affection  could  do,  to  restore  me  to  liberty 
and  fortune. Now  speak." 

u  Joy,  dear  mother  !  he  is  free.  Liberty,  fortune  restor- 
ed !" liis  mother,  his  sisters,  embraced  Alfred,  in  quick 

succession,  with  tears  of  delight.  For  some  moments  a  spec- 
tator might  have  imagined  that  they  beheld  a  family  in  deep 
affliction.  But  soon  through  these  tears  appeared  on  the 
countenance  of  each  individual  the  radiance  of  jov— smiles  of 
affection — tenderness— gratitude,  and  every  delightful,  benig- 
nant feeling  of  the  human  heart. 

44  Has  any  body  sent  to  Mrs.  Hungerford,  to  Lady  Jane 
Granville  P  said  Mr.  Percy. 

44  Yes,  yes,  messengers  were  sent  off  the  moment  the  verdict 
was  given,19  said  Erasmus— u  1  took  care  of  that." 

44  Thank  you,  my  dear  Erasmus — always  kind. Rosa- 
mond, remember  your  promise  to  Mr.  Temple.  He  has 
a  right  to  this  band,  and  let  me  give  it  to  him— No,  he  shall 
receive  it  from  his  friend  Alfreds— —Caroline,  my  love, 
you  and  your  husband  will  meet  in  perfect  happiness,  and 
the  sacrifice  you  have  made  for  your  father  will  make 
you  dearer  to  such  a  husband.  1  had  hopes,  my  love,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Percy,  turning  to  Mrs.  Percy,  u  that  Godfrey 
would  have  been  here  by  this  time— but  it  is  best  as  it  is,  we 
have  that  pleasure  still  in  store.  And  now,  my  beloved  chil- 
dren, after  having  returned  thanks  to  Providence,  let  me  here, 
in  the  midst  of  all  of  you,  to  whom  1  owe  my  happiness,  sit 
down  quietly  for  a  few  minutes,  and  enjoy  4  the  sober  cer- 
tainty of  waking  bliss.' " 


CHAPTER  XLffl. 

Mr*  Fncr,  released  from  prison,  was  welcomed  with  kind- 
ess  and  exultation  at  the  bouse  of  Lady  Jane  Granville, 
where  his  family,  assembled  once  more  in  happiness,  were 
again,  surrounded  by  all  the  friends  who  bad  been  present  at 
Caroline's  wedding,  and  again  congratulations  were  heard  in 
all  parts  of  the  hospitable  mansion.  In  the  midst  of  this  tu- 
mult of  joy  /Mr.  Percy  wrote  two  letters.  One  was  to  his 
faithful  old  steward,  John  Nelson,  who  deserved  from  bis  mas- 
ter this  mark  of  regard  ;  the  other  was  to  Commissioner  Fa!- 
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coner,  to  make  him  some  friendly  offers  of  assistance  in  his 
own  affairs,  and  to  beg  that  through  him  his  daughter,  the  un- 
happy and  deserted  lady  of  Sir  Robert  Percy,  might  be  as- 
sured, that  neither  Mr.  Percy,  norany  of  bis  family,  wished 
to  put  her  to  inconvenience  ;  and  that  far  from  being  in  haste 
to  return  to  Percy-Hall,  they  wished  to  wait  in  town  for  the 
arrival  of  Godfrey  and  of  Count  Altenberg,  therefore  they 
requested  that  she  would  not  hasten  her  removal  from  any 
false  idea  of  their  impatience. 

We  said  the  deserted  lady  of  Sir  Robert  Percy,  for  Sir  Rob' 
ert  had  fled  from  the  country*  On  quitting  the  court  after  the 
trial,  he  took  all  the  ready  money  he  had  previously  collected 
from  his  tenants,  and  set  out  for  the  Continent,  leaving  only  a 
note  for  his  wife,  apprising  her,  that  "  she  should  never  see 
him  more,  and  ordering  her  to  return  to  her  father  and  moth- 
er, as  he  had  no  means  left  to  support  her  extravagance." 

Of  the  words  of  this  brutal  farewell,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances of  Sir  Robert's  flight,  Mr.  Percy  was  informed  by 
Lady  Jane  Granville,  who  had  heard  them  from  her  maid 
Keppel,  to  whom  Lydia  Sbarpe  had  paid  a  visit,  on  purpcfee 
to  talk  over  "  this  total  disruption  of  Lady  Percy's  affairs, 
and  the  ruin  in  one  way  or  other  of  all  the  Falconers,  which, 
now  it  had  happened,  there  was,  she  hoped,  no  sin  in  saying 
she  had  long  foreseen." 

Commissioner  Falconer  was  at  this  time  at  Falconer-Court, 
where  he  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  settle  some  business 
with  his  tenantry,  previous  to  the  sale  of  his  land  for  the  re- 
demption of  Cunningham.  The  Commissioner's  answer  to 
Mr.  Percy's  letter  was  as  follows  :  "  I  cannot  tell  you,  my 
dear  Sir,  how  much  I  was  touched  by  the  kindness  of  your 
letter  and  conduct — So  different  from  what  I  have  met  with 
from  others. 1  will  not  cloud  your  happiness,  in  which  be- 
lieve me  I  heartily  rejoice — by  the  melancholy  detail  of  all 
my  own  sorrows  and  disappointments — but  only  answer  briefly 
to  your  friendly  inquiries  respecting  my  affairs. 

"  And  first,  for  my  unfortunate  married  daughter,  who  has 
been  in  this  terrible  manner  returned  upon  our  hands.  She 
thanks  you  for  your  indulgence,  on  which  she  will  not  en- 
croach. Before  ^you  receive  this,  she  will  have  left  Percy- 
Hall.  She  is  going  to  live  with  a  Miss  Clapham,  a  great 
heiress,  who  wants  a  fashionable  companion  and  chaperon. 
Mrs.  Falconer  became  acquainted  with  her  at  Tun  bridge,  and 
has  devised  this  plan  for  Arabella.  I  fear  Bell's  disposition 
will  not  suit  such  a  situation,  but  she  has  no  other  resource. 

"  Mrs.  Falconer  and  Georgiana  have  so  over-managed  mat- 
ters with  respect  to  Petcalf,  that  it  has  ended  as  1  long  since 
feared  it  would,  in  his  breaking  off.  If  Mrs.  Falconer  had 
taken  my  advice,  Georgiana  might  now  be  completely  settled. 
Instead  of  which  she  is  fitting  out  for  India.    She  is  going,  to 
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be  sure,  in  good  company  ;  but  id  my  opinion  ibe  expense, 
(which  Heaven  knows  I  can  ill  afford,)  will  be  thrown  away 
like  all  the  rest,  for  Georgiana  has  beep  much  worn  by  late 
hours,  and  though  still  young,  has,  I  fear,  lost  her  bloom,  aod 
looks  rather  old  for  India* 

"  I  am  truly  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  for  your  friendly 
offer  with  respect  to  Falconer-Court,  and  have  in  consequence 
stopped  the  sale  of  the  furniture.  1  shall  rejoice  to  have 
such  a  good  tenant  as  Mr.  Temple.  It  is  indeed  much  more 
agreeable  to  me  to  let,  than  to  sell.  The  accommodation,  as 
you  propose,  will  put  it  in  my  power  to  release  Cunningham, 
which  is  my  most  pressing  difficulty. 

"  As  you  are  the  only  person  to  the  world  now,  who  takes 
an  interest  in  my  affairs,  or  to  whom  1  can  safely  unburden 
my  mind,  1  must,  though  I  know  complaint  to  be  useless,  re* 
lieve  my  heart  by  it  for  a  moment.  I  can  safely  say,  that  for 
the  last  ten  years  of  my  life  I  have  never  spent  a  clay  far  my- 
ttlf.  I  have  been  continually  planning  and  toiling  to  advance 
my  family,  not  an  opportunity  has  been  neglected,  and  yet 
from  this  very  family  springs  all  my  unhappiness.  Even 
Mrs.  Falconer  blames  me  as  the  cause  of  that  sad  business, 
which  has  disgraced  us  for  ever,  and  deprived  us  of  all  our 
friends — and  has  afforded  an  excuse  for  breaking  all  promises. 
There  are  many,  whom  I  will  not  name,  but  they  are  persons 
now  high  in  office,  who  have  ...  1  may  venture  to  say  it  to 
you,  used  me  shamefully  ill. 

"  Many  an  honest  tradesman  and  manufacturer,  to  say 
nothing  of  men  of  talents  in  the  liberal  professions,  I  have 
seen  in  the  course  of  the  last  fortv  years  make  their  own  for- 
tunes, and  large  fortunes,  while  I  have  ended  worse  than  1  be- 
gan— have  literally  been  working  all  my  life  for  others,  not 
only  without  reward,  but  without  thanks.  If  I  were  to  begin 
life  again,  I  certainly  should  follow  your  principles,  my  dear 
Sir,  and  depend  more  upon  myself,  and  less  upon  others,  than 

I  have  done — But  now  all  is  over. Let  me  assure  you, 

that  in  the  midst  of  my  own  misfortunes,  I  rejoice  in  your 
prosperity,  and  in  the  esteem  and  respect  with  wjhich  I  hear 
you  and  yours  spoken  of  by  all. 

"  Present  my  affectionate  regards  and  congratulations  to 
Mrs.  Percy,  and  to  all  your  amiable  and  happy  circle.  Pro- 
priety and  feeling  for  my  poor  daughter,  Lady  Percy,  must 
prevent  my  paying  at  present  my  personal  congratulations  to 
you  at  Percy-Hall — But  I  tfast  you  will  not  the  less  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of  my  attachment. 

"  1  am,  my  dear  Sir,  your  obliged  and  faithful  friend  and 
servant,  M  T.  Falconer." 

"  P.  S.  I  have  just  learnt,  that  the  little  place  I  mention- 
ed to  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  when  we  last  met,  is  not  disposed  of. 
Lord  Oldborough's  influence,  as  Mr.  Temple  well  knows,  is 
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still  all  powerful,  and  your  interest  with  his  Lordship,  you 
must  be  sensible,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  person  liv- 
ing, without  exception.  A  word  from  you  would  do  the  busi- 
ness for  me.  It  is  but  a  trifle,  which  1  should  once  have  been 
ashamed  to  ask  :  but  it  is  now  a  matter  of  necessity." 

The  event  of  the  trial,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Percy 
family  to  their  property,  were  heard  with  transports  of  joy 
by  the  old  tenantry.  They  had  not  needed  the  effect  of  con- 
trast, to  make  them  love  and  feel  the  value  of  their  good  land- 
lord ;  but  certainly  Sir  Robert  Perry's  tyranny,  and  all  that 
he  had  made  them  suffer  for  their  obstinate  fidelity  to  the  old 
branchy  had  heightened  and  fortified  their  attachment.  It  was 
now  their  turn  to  glory  in  that  honest  obstinacy,  and  with 
the  strong  English  sense  of  justice,  they  triumphed  in  having 
the  rightful  owners  restored  to  their  estate,  ana  to  the  seat  of 
their  ancestors.  As  the  Percy  family  crossed  the  well-known 
bridge  at  the  end  of  the  village,  those  bells,  which  had  sound- 
ed so  mournfully,  which  had  been  muffled  when  they  quitted 
their  home,  now  rang  out  a  merry  triumphant  peal — And 
it  was  rung  by  the  hands  of  the  very  same  persons  who  had 
formerly  given  that  proof  of  attachment  to  him  in  his  adversi- 
ty, and  which  had  so  touched  Mr.  Percy.  Emotion  as  strong 
now  seized  his  heart.  At  the  same  spot  he  jumped  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  by  the  same  path  along  which  be  bad  hastened 
to  stop  the  bell-ringers,  lest  they  should  ruin  themselves  with 
Sir  Robert,  he  now  hastened  to  see  and  thank  these  honest, 

courageous  people. In  passing  through  the  village,  which 

had  been  freshly  swept  and  garnished,  the  people  whom  he 
remembered  to  have  seen  in  tears  following  the  carriage,  at 
their  departure,  were  now  crowding  to  their  doors  with  faces 
bright  with  smiles — Hats  that  had  never  stirred,  and  backs 
that  had  never  bent  for  the  usurper,  were  now  eager  with  low 
bows  to  mark  their  proud  respect  to  the  true  man.  There 
was  no  noisy  acclamations,  for  all  were  touched.  The  voices 
of  the  young  children,  however,  were  heard,  who,  as  their 
mothers  held  them  up  in  their  arms,  to  see  the  landlord,  of 
whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  offered  their  little  nosegays  as 
the  open  carriage  passed,  and  repeated  blessings  on  those  on 
whom  from  their  cradles  they  had  heard  blessings  bestowed 
by  their  parents. 

The  old  steward  stood  ready  at  the  park-gate  to  open  it  for 
his  master.  His  master  and  the  ladies  put  their  hands  out  of 
the  carriage  to  shake  hands  with  him,  but  he  could  not  stand 
it.  He  just  touched  his  master's  hand.  Tears  streamed 
down  his  face,  and  turning  away  without  being  able  to  say 
one  word  he  hid  himself  in  the  porter's  lodge. 

As  they  drove  up  to  the  house,  they  saw  standing  on  the 
steps  waiting — and  long  had  he  been  waiting  there,  for  the 
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first  sound  of  the  carriage — Johnson,  the  bailer,  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  family  to  the  Hills,  and  had  served  them  in  their 
fallen  fortunes — Johnson  was  now  himself.  Before  the  hall- 
door,  wide  open  to  receive  them,  he  stood,  with  the  livery- 
servants  in  due  order.  Mrs.  Harte,  the  good  old  housekeep- 
er, had  been  sent  down  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the 
family,  and  a  world  of  trouble  she  bad  had ;  but  all  was  now 
right  and  proper,  and  she  was  as  active  and  alert  as  the 

Jroungest  of  her  maidens  could  have  been,  in  conducting  the 
adies  to  their  apartments,  in  showing  all  the  old  places,  and 

doing  what  she  called  the  honours  of  the  reinstallation. 

She  could  have  wished  to  have  vented  a  little  of  her  indigna- 
tion, and  to  have  told  how  some  things  bad  been  left ;  but  her 
better  taste  and  judgment,  and  her  sense  of  what  would  be 
pleasing  to  her  master  and  mistress,  repressed  all  recrimina- 
tion. By  the  help  of  frequent  recurrence  to  her  snuff-box,  in 
difficulties  great,  together  with  much  rubbing  of  her  hands, 
and  some  bridling  of  her  bead,  she  got  'through  it,  without 
naming  those,  who  should  not  be  thought  of,  as  she  observed, 
on  this  joyful  day. 

The  happiness  of  the  Percy  family  was,  completed  by  the 
return  of  Count  A  hen  berg,  and  of  Godfrey.  Godfrey  arrived 
just  as  his  family  were  settled  at  Percy-Hall.  After  bis  Ion* 
absence  from  his  home  and  his  country,  he  doubty  enjoyed 
this  scene  of  domestic  prosperity.  He  had  scarcely  told  and 
heard  all  that  had  passed  wnile  he  had  been  away,  had  scarce- 
ly seen  Mr.  Temple,  or  expressed  his  ardent  desire  to  meet 
Count  Altenberg,  when  his  wish  was  gratified — and  more  than 
gratified.  Count  Altenberg,  having  settled  his  affairs  abroad, 
came  to  England,  determined  to  reside  on  his  English  estate* 
He  brought  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  the  produce  of  the 
sale  of  part  of  his  German  possessions,  which  he  had  destined 
for  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Percy,  if  the  trial  had  been  decided 
against  him.  The  Count  was  most  agreeably  surprised  on 
his  arrival  in  England,  by  hearing  that  bis  father-in-law  was 
re-instated  in  his  property.  His  prayer  at  parting  with  Car- 
oline was  granted,  and  the  whole  family  whom  he  had  left  in 
frief,  met  nim  in  perfect  happiness. Caroline,  his  bride, 
is  wife,  radiant  with  joy  and  love,  he,  at  last,  pressed  to  bis 
heart,  now,  and  for  ever,  his  own  Caroline. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  bad  the  delight  of  seeing  and  sympathis- 
ing in  their  felicity.  With  all  the  enthusiastic  warmth  of  af- 
fection, supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  youth,  this  excellent  lady 
enjoyed,  in  the  decline  of  life,  the  happiness  of  her  friends. 
On  purpose  to  be  with  the  Percys  on  their  return  home, 
and  to  honour,  by  her  presence,  the  marriage  of  Rosamond, 
she  had  made,  with  much  expedition,  a  long  journey  from 
Pembroke  to  Percy-Hall.    She  was  recompensed,  as  she  said, 
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beyond  her  utmost  hopes,  by  arriving  just  in  time  to  see  the 
re-union  of  Caroline  and  her  husband. 

Beloved  as  Rosamond  was  by  rich  and  poor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  general  favourite  of  her  family,  her  ap- 
proaching marriage  spread  new  and  universal  joy.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  congratulations,  and  of  the 
bustle  of  the  various  preparations,  which  were  going  on  at 
this  time  at  Percy- Hall,  especially  in  the  lower  regions.  Even 
Mrs.  Harte's  all  regulating  genius  was  insufficient  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times.  Indeed,  her  head  and  her  heart  were 
now  at  perpetual  variance,  continually  counteracting  and  con- 
tradicting each  other.  One  moment  delighted  with  the  joy 
and  affection  of  the  world  below,  she  would  come  up  to  boast 
of  it  to  her  mistress  and  her  young  ladies ;  the  next  moment 
she  would  scold  all  the  people  for  being  out  of  their  wits,  and 
for  not  minding  or  knowing  a  single  thing  they  were  doing,  or 
ordered  to  do,  u  no  more  than  the  babes  in  the  wood ;"  them 
proving  the  next  minute  and  acknowledging,  that  she  was 
44  really  quite  as  bad  as  themselves.  And  no  wonder,  for  the 
thoughts  of  Miss  Rosamond's  marriage  had  turned  her  head 
entirely  upside  down— for  she  had  been  at  Miss  Rosamond's 
christening,  held  her  by  proxy,  and  considered  her  always  as 
her  particular  own  child,  and  well  she  might,  for  a  better,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Miss  Caroline,  I  should  say  the  countess,  never 
breathed." 

The  making  a  desert  island  for  Miss  Rosamond's  wedding- 
dinner  was  the  object,  which  had  taken  such  forcible  posses- 
sion of  Mrs.  Harte's  imagination,  that  till  it  was  accomplished, 
it  was  in  vain  to  hope,  that  any  other  could,  in  her  eyes,  ap- 
pear in  any  kind  of  proportion.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  sen- 
timental joy  above  stairs,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  impor- 
tant business  of  settlements  and  lawyers,  Mrs.  Harte  was  pur- 
suing the  settled  purpose  of  her  soul,  constructing  with  infinite 
care,  as  directed  by  her  u  Complete  English  Housekeeper,"  a 
desert  island  for  a  wedding,  in  a  deep  china  dish,  with  a  mount 
in  the  middle,  two  figures  upon  the  mount,  with  crowns  on 
their  heads,  a  knot  of  rock-candy  at  their  feet,  and  gravel 
walks  of  shot  comfits,  judiciously  intersecting  in  every  direc- 
tion their  dominions. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible,  after  his  return  to  Percy-Hall, 
Mr.  Percy  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  Lord  Oldborough.  He 
found  this  great  statesman  happy  in  retirement,  without  any 
affectation  of  happiness.     There  were  proofs  in  every  thing 
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aboat  him,  that  his  mind  had  unbent  itself  agreeably ;  his 
powers  had  expanded  upon  different  objects,  building,  plant- 
ing, improving  the  soil  and  the  people* 

He  had  many  tastes,  which  had  long  lain  dormant,  or  rath- 
er which  had  been  held  in  subjugation  by  one  tyrant  passion. 
That  passion  vanquished,  the  former  tastes  resumed  their  ac- 
tivity.     The  superior  strength  of  his  character  was  shown  in 
his  never  recurring  to  ambition*     Its  vigour  was  displayed  in 
the  means  by  which  he  supplied  himself  not  only  with  varie- 
ty of  occupation,  but  with  variety  of  motive.       Those  who 
best  know  the  human  mind  must  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
supplying  motive  for  one  accustomed  to  stimulus  of  so  high  a 
kind  as  that,  to  which  Lord  Oldborough  had  been  habituated. 
For  one  who  had   been  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  a 
great  nation,  to  make  for  himself  objects  in  the  stillness  and 
privacy  of  a  country  life,  required  no  common  talent  and  en* 
ergy  of  soul.      The  difficulty  was  increased  to  Lord  Oldbor- 
ough, for  to  him  tfte  vast  resource  of  a  taste  for  literature 
was  wanting. 

The  biographer  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  tells  us,  that, 
4  though  he  had  not  forgotten  his  classical  attainments,  he  bad 
little  taste  for  literary  occupations.9  Sir  Robert  once  expres- 
sed his  regret  on  this  subject  to  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  library  at 

Houghton. M  1  wish,"  he  said,  u  I  took  as  much  delight  in 

reading  as  you  do,  it  would  be  the  means  of  alleviating  many 
tedious  hours  in  my  present  retirement.  But,  to  my  misfor- 
tune, I  derive  no  pleasure  from  such  pursuits." 

Lord  Oldborough  felt,  but  never  condescended  to  comphin 
of  that  deficiency  of  general  literature,  which  was  caused  in 
him  partly  by  bis  not  having  had  time  for  the  attainment,  and 
partly  by  his  having  formed  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  influ- 
ence and  power  of  literature  in  the  political  world — But  he 
now  took  peculiar  delight  in  recalling  classical  literature,  in 
which  he  had  in  his  youth  excelled ;  as  Mr.  Percy  sympathiz- 
ed with  him  in  this  taste,  there  was  another  point  in  which 
they  coalesced — Mr.  Percy  staid  with  his  ola  friend  some 
days,  for  he  was  anxious  to  give  him  this  proof  of  attach- 
ment, and  felt  interested  in  seeing  his  character  develope  it- 
self in  a  new  direction,  displaying  fresh  life  and  strength,  and 
unexpected  resource  in  circumstances,  in  which  statesmen  of 
the  most  vigorous  minds,  and  of  the  highest  spirit,  have  been 
seen  to  "  droop  and  drowse,"  to  sink  into  indolence,  sensual- 
ity, or  the  horrors  of  hypochondriacism  and  superstition. 

Lord  Oldborough,  on  his  first  retiring  to  Clermont-ParJr, 
had  informed  Mr.  Percy,  that  he  should  wish  to  see  him  as 
soon  as  he  bad  arranged  certain  papers.  The  arrival  of  Count 
Altenberg,  the  marriage  of  Caroline,  and  Mr.  Percy's  MJ 
imprisonment  which  followed,  had  prevented  his  recollecttog 
this  message  till  his  present  visit.     He  now  reminded  h* 
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Lordship  of  it,  and  Lord  Oldborough  pot  into  bis  hands  a 
sketch,  which  be  had  beeo  drawing  out,  of  the  principal 
transaction*  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  daring  his  politi- 
cal career,  with  copies  of  his  letters  to  the  first  public  charac- 
ters of  tbe  day,  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  countries.  Even 
by  those  who  had  felt  no  regard  for  the  man,  the  letters  of 
auch  a  minister  would  hare  been  read  with  avidity  *  but  Mr. 
Percy  perused  them  with  a  stronger  interest  than  any  which 
could  be  created  by  mere  political  or  philosophical  curiosity* 
He  read  them  with  the  pleasure  which  a  generous  mind  take* 
in  admiring  that  which  is  good  and  great,  with  the  delight 
which  a  true  friend  feels,  in  seeing  proofs  that  justify  all  the 
esteem  he  had  previously  felt.  He  saw  in  these  original  doc- 
uments, in  this  history  of  Lord  Old  borough's  political  life,  the 
most  perfect  consistency  and  integrity,  (he  most  disinterested 
and  enlightened  patriotism.  When  Mr.  Percy  returned  the 
manuscript  to  his  Lordship,  he  spoke  of  the  satisfaction  he 
must  experience,  in  looking  back  upon  this  record  ot  a  life 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  observed,  that  be  was 
not  surprised  that,  with  such  a  solid  source  of  self-approba* 
lion,  such  indefeasible  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country- 
men, and  such  well-earned  fame,  be  should  be,  as  he  appear* 
ed,  so  happy  in  retirement." 

41 1  am  happy,  and,  I  believe,  principally  from  the  cause 
you  have  mentioned" — said  Lord  Ofoborough,  who  had  a 
mind  too  great  for  the  affectation  of  humility—"  So  far  I  am 

happy. Yet" — added  he,  after  a  considerable  pause,  "  I 

have,  I  fed,  a  greater  capability  df  happiness,  for  which  I 
have  been  prevented  from  making  any  provision,  partly  by 
tbe  course  of  life  of  which  I  made  choice,  and  partly  by  cir- 
cumstances  over  which  1  had  no  control."  He  paused  again 
— Aod  turning  the  conversation,  spoke  <tf  his  sfeter,  art  elder- 
ly lady,  who  had  come  to  pass  some  time  whh  him.  They 
had  lived  separate  almost  all  their  lives ;  she  in  Scotland  with 
her  husband,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  who  having  died  about  the 
time  ithen  Lord  Oldborough  had  resigned  his  ministerial  situ- 
ation, she  had  accepted  his  Lordship's  invitation  to  visit  hfcd 
m  his  retirement.  -  The  early  attachment  he  bad  had  for  this 
sister  seemed  to  revive  in  his  mind  when  they  met ;  and,  as  if 
glad  to  have  some  object  for  bis  affections,  they  were  poured 
<tat  upon  her— Mr.  Percy  observed  a  tenderness  in  his  man- 
ner and  voice  when  he  spdke  to  her,  a  thousand  little  atten- 
tions,, which  no  one  would  have  expected  from  the  apparently 
stern  Lord  Oldborough,  a  man  who  had  been  engrossed  aft 
his  Fife  by  politics. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  which  Mr.  Percy  rt€aflt  tCf 
spend  at  Clermont  Park,  his  Lordship,  as  they  wetfe  sitttag 
together  in  his  study*  expressed  more  than  common  regrbt  at 
69 
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the  necessity  for  his  friend's  departure,  but  said,  "  I  have  no 
right  to  detain  you  from  jour  family" — Then,  after  a  pause, 
he  added — "  Mr.  Percy,  you  first  gave  me  the  idea  that  a  pri- 
vate life  is  the  happiest." 

u  My  Lord,  in  most  cases  I  believe  it  is ;  but  I  never  meant 
to  assert,  that  a  public  life  spent  in  noble  exertion,  and  with 
the  consciousness  of  superior  talent  and  utility,  is  not  mors 
desirable  than  the  life  of  any  obscure  individual  can  possibly 
be,  even  though  he  possess  the  pleasure  of  domestic  ease  and 
tranquillity.    There  are  men  of  eminent  abilities,  capable  of 
extraordinary  exertions,  inspired  by  exalted  patriotism  . .  .   I 
believe — notwithstanding  the  corruption  of  so  many  has  weak- 
ened all  faith  in  public  virtue — —I  believe  in  the  existence  of 
such  men — men,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  their 
country, — when  the  time  for  their  relinquishing  the  toils  of 
public  life  arrives,  honour  and  self-approbation  follow  them  in 
retirement." 

u  It  »  true,  1  am  happy ," — repeated  Lord  Oldborough  5 
44  but  to  go  on  with  what  I  began  to  say  to  you  yesterday.    I 

feel  that  some  addition  might  be  made  to  my  happiness. 

The  sense  of  having,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  done  my  duty, 
is  satisfactory.  1  do  not  require  applause — 1  disdain  adula- 
tion— I  have  sustained  my  public  life  without  sympathy — I 
could  seldom  meet  with  it — Where  1  could,  1  have  enjoyed  it 
•—and  could  now  enjoy  it— exquisitely — as  you  do,  Mr.  Per- 
cy— surrounded  by  a  happy  family.  Domestic  life  requires 
domestic  pleasures — objects  for  the  affections." 

Mr.  Percy  felt  the  truth  of  this,  and  could  answer  only  by 
suggesting  the  idea  of  Mr.  Temple,  who  was  firmly  and  warm- 
ly attached  to  Lord  Oldborough,  and  for  whom  his  Lordship 
had  a  strong  regard.  "  Mr.  Temple,  and  my  daughter  Rosa- 
mond, whom  your  Lordship  honoured  with  so  kind  an  invita- 
tion, propose,  I  know,  paying  their  respects  to  you  next  week. 
Though  I  am  her  father,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  Rosa- 
mond's sprightliness  is  so  mixed  with  solid  information  and 
good  sense,  that  her  society  will  become  agreeable  to  your 
Lordship." 

"  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  Mrs.  Temple  here.  As  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  friend,  and  the  wife  of  another,  she  has  a  double 
claim  to  my  regard.  And,  (to  say  nothing  of  hereditary 
genius  or  dispositions — in  which  you  do  not  believe,  and  I  do,) 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  society  of  a  lady,  educated  as 
Mrs.  Temple  has  been,  must  suit  my  taste.  The  danger  is, 
that  her  society  should  become  necessary  to  me.  .  For  Mr* 
Temple  I  already  feel  a  degree  of  affection,  which  I  must  re- 
press, rather  than  indulge."  "  Repress ! — Why  so,  my  Lord. 
You  esteem  him  ?  you  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his  attach- 
ment ?"  "  I  do."  a  Then  why  with  stoicism— pardon  me, 
my  dear  Lord— why  repress  affection  f1 
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'  u  Lest  1  should  become  dependent  for  my  daily  happiness 
On  one  whose  happiness  is  independent  of  mine— in  some  de- 
gree incompatible  with  mine.  Even  if  his  society  were  given 
to  me,  his  heart  must  be  at  his  home,  and  with  his  family. 
You  see  1  am  no  proud  stoic  ;  but  a  man  who  dares  to  look 
at  life  .  . .  the  decline  of  life,  such  as  it  is — as  it  must  be. 
Different,  Mr.  Percy,  in  your  situation — and  in  mine." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a 
carriage— Lord  Old  borough  looked  out  of  the  window  as  it 
passed— then  smiled,  and  observed  how  altered  the  times 
were,  since  Clermont-Park  used  to  be  crowded  with  visiters 
and  carriages — now  the  arrival  of  one  is  an  event. 

The  servant  announced  a  foreign  name — A  Neapolitan 
Abbe,  who  had  come  over  in  the  train  of  a  new  ambassador,  he 
had  just  arrived  in  England,  and  had  letters  from  the  Cardi- 
nal *  *  *  *,  his  uncle,  which  he  was  desired  to  deliver  into 
Lord  Oldborough's  own  hand.  The  Abbe  was,  it  appeared, 
personally  a  stranger  to  him,  but  there  had  been  some  minis- 
terial intercouse  between  his  Lordship  and  the  Cardinal. 
Lord  Oldborough  received  these  political  letters  with  an  air 
of  composure  and  indifference,  which  proved,  that  he  ceased 
to  have  an  interest  in  the  game. 

44  He  supposed,"  he  said,  u  that  the  Abbe  had  been  appris- 
ed, that  be  was  no  longer  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers — that 
he  had  resigned  his  official  situation,  had  retired,  and  that  he 
took  no  part  whatever  in  public  affairs."  The  Abbe  replied, 
that  he  had  been  apprised  that  Lord  Oldborough  had  retired 
from  the  public  office  ;  but  his  uncle,  he  added,  with  a  signifi- 
cant smile,  was  aware  that  Lord  Oldborough's  influence  was 
as  great  still  as  it  had  ever  been,  and  greater  than  that  of 
any  ostensible  minister. 

This  Lord  Oldborough  disclaimed— coolly  observing,  that 
his  influence,  whatever  it  might  be,  could  not  be  known  even 
to  himself,  as  it  was  never  exerted, — and  that  as  he  had  de- 
termined never  more  to  interfere  in  public  business,  he  could 
not  be  of  the  least  political  service  to  the  Cardinal.  The 
Duke  of  Greenwich  was  now  the  person,  to  whom  on  such 
subjects  all  applications  should  be  addressed. 

The  Abb6,  however,  repeated,  that  his  instructions  from  the 
Cardinal  were  positive  and  peremptory,  to  deliver  these  let- 
ters into  no  bands  but  those  of  Lord  Oldborough — That  in 
consequence  of  this  strict  injunction,  he  had  come  purposely 
to  present  them.  He  was  instructed  to  request  his  Lordship 
would  not  put  the  letters  into  the  hands  of  any  secretary,  but 
would  have  the  goodness  to  examine  them  himself,  and  give 
his  counsel  how  to  proceed,  and  to  whom  they  should,  in  case 
of  bis  Lordship's  declining  to  interfere,  be  addressed. 

44  Mr.  Percy  P — said  Lord  Oldborough,  recalling  Mr.  Per- 
cy, who  bad  ris$n  to  quit  the  room—44  You  will  not  leave 
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me Whatever  you  ©ay  wish  to  say,  M.  PAbbe,  mmj  be 

said  before  this  gentleman— roy  friend." 

His  Lordsbip  then  opened  the  packet,  examined  tbe  letters 
—read  and  re-directed  some  to  the  Duke  of  Greenwich — 
others  to  tbe  King.  The  Abbe,  all  the  time,  descanting  vehe- 
mently on  Neapolitan  politics — regretting  Lord  Oldborough's 
resignation — adverting  still  to  his  Lordship's  powerful  influ- 
ence— and  pressing  some  point  in  negotiation,  for  which  bis 
uncle,  the  Cardinal,  was  most  anxious. 

Among  tbe  letters  there  was  one  which  Lord  Oldborougb 
did  not  open  ;  be  laid  it  on  tbe  table  with  tbe  direction  down- 
wards, leaned  his  elbow  upon  it,  and  sat  as  if  calmly  listening 
to  the  Abbe  ;  but  Mr.  Percy,  knowing  his  countenance,  saw 
signs  of  extraordinary  emotion,  with  difficulty  repressed* 

At  length  tbe  gesticulating  Abbe  finished,  and  waited  bis 
Lordship?  instructions.  They  were  given  in  few  words— 
The  letters  re-directed  to  tbe  King  and  the  Duke  of  Green- 
wich were  returned  to  him.  He  thanked  bis  Lordship  with 
many  Italian  superlatives — declined  bis  Lordship's  invitation 
to  stay  till  the  next  day  at  Clermont-Park— said  be  was  press- 
ed in  point  of  time,  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  for 
him  to  be  in  London,  to  deliver  these  papers  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble.  His  eye  glanced  on  the  unopened  letter — tt  Private, 

Sir" — said  Lord  Oldborougb,  in  a  stern  voice— without  mov- 
ing his  elbow  from  tbe*  pa  per — "  Whatever  answer  it  may  re- 
?uire,  1  shall  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you— for  the 
tardinal" — The  Abbe  bowed  low— left  his  address— and 
took  leave.  Lord  Oldborougb,  after  attending  ham  to  the 
door,  and  seeing  him  depart,  returned,  took  out  bis  watch, 
and  said  to  Mr.  Percy — u  Come  to  me,  in  my  cabinet,  in  five 
minutes."  Seeing  his  sister  on  the  walk  approaching  his 
house,  be  added,  M  Let  none  follow  me." 

When  the  five  minutes  were  over,  Mr.  Percy  went  to  Lord 
Oldborough's  cabinet — ■ — knocked— —no  answer— —knock- 
ed again louder all  was  silent— —be   entered— and 

saw  Lord  Old  borough  seated,  but  in  the  attitude  of  one  jnst 
going  to  rise,  he  looked  more  tike  a  statue  than  a  living  per- 
son, there  was  a  stiffness  in  bis  muscles,  and  over  bis  face  and 
hands  a  death-like  colour— His  eyes  were  fixed,  and  directed 
towards  the  door— but  tbey  never  moved  when  Mr.  Percy 
entered,  nor  did  Lord  Oldborougb  stir  at  his  approach.—— 
From  one  hand,  which  bung  over  the  arm  of  bia  chair,  his 
spectacles  had  dropped  ;  his  other  band  grasped  an  open  let- 
ter  "  My  dear  Lord  !"   cried  Mr.  Percy.     He  neither 

heard  nor  answered— — Mr.  Percy  opened  tbe  window  and 
let  down  the  blind.  Then  attempting  to  raise  tbe  hand  which 
hung  down,  he  perceived  it  was  fixed  in  aH  tbe  rigidity  of 
catalepsy.  In  hopes  of  recalling  his  sense*  or  bis  power  of 
motion,  Mr.  Percy  determined  to  try  te  draw  the  letter  from 
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hie  grasp  ;  the  moment  the  letter  was  touched,  Lord  Oldbor- 
ough started — his  eyes  darting  fiercely  upon  him.      u  Who 

dares  ? Who  are  vou,  Sir  ?"  cried  he.      u  Your  friend, 

Percy — my  Lord."     Lord  Oldborough  pointed  to  a  chai*— 

Mr.  Percy  sat  down His  Lordship  recovered  gradually 

from  the  species  of  trance  into  which  he  had  {alien.  The 
cataleptic  rigidity  of  his  figure  relaxed — the  colour  of  life  re- 
turned—the  body  regained  her  functions — the  soul  resumed 
at  once  her  powers— —Without  seeming  sensible  of  any 
interruption  or  intermission  of  feeling  or  thought,  Lord  Old- 
borough  went  on  speaking  to  Mr.  Percy. 

"  Upon  you,  Mr.  Percy,  I  can  depend  as  upon  myself. 
Injunctions  of  secrecy  are  unnecessary  to  a  man  of  honour — 
The  letter,  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  is  from  that  Italian 
lady  of  transcendent  beauty,  in  whose  company  you  once  saw 
me  when  we  first  met  at  Naples.  She  was  of  high  rank- 
high  endowments.  I  loved  her — how  well — 1  need  not — can- 
not say.  She  gave  me  reason  to  believe  she  was  attached  to 
me.  1  was  induced— no  matter  how — to  suspect  her  fidelity 
—pass  over  these  circumstances — I  cannot  speak,  or  think  of 
them).  We  parted,  I  never  saw  her  more.  She  retired  to  a 
convent.  Nor  did  I,  till  1  received  this  letter,  written  on  her 
death-bed,  know  that  she  bad  given  me  a  son.  The  proofs 
that  1  wronged  her  are  irresistible.  Would  that  they  had 
been  given  to  me  when  1  could  have  repaired  my  injustice  ! 
-~-But  her  pride  prevented  their  being  sent  till  the  hour  of  bar 
death." 

On  the  first  reading  of  her  letter,  Lord  Oldborough  had 
been  so  struck  by  the  idea  of  the  injustice  be  had  done  the 
mother,  that  he  seemed  scarcely  to  advert  to  the  idea  of  bis 
having  a  sob.  Absorbed  in  the  past,  he  was  at  first  insensible 
both  to  the  present  and  the  future*  Early  associations,  long 
dormant,  were  suddenly  wakened  ;  he  was  carried  back  with 
irresistible  force  to  the  days  of  bis  youth,  and  something  of 
likeness  in  air  and  voice  to>  the  Lord  Oldborough  be  bad  for- 
merly known  appeared  to  Mr.  Percy.  As  the  tumult  of  pas- 
sionate recollections  subsided,  as  this  enthusiastic  reminiscence 
faded  ;  and  the  memory  of  the  past  gave  way  to  the  sense  of 
the  present,  Lord  Oldborough  resumed  his  habitual  look  and 
manaet — His  thoughts  turned  upon  bis  son,  that  unknown  be- 
ing who  belonged  to  him,  who  had  claims'  upoa  him,  who 
might  form  a  great  addition  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  his 

life. He  took  up  the  letter  again,  rooked  for  the  passage 

that  related  to  his  sonv  a»d  read  it  anxiously  to  himself,  then 
to  Mr.  Percy— observing^  u  that  the  directions  were  so  vagie, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  act  upon  them." 

"  The  boy  was  sent  when  three  years9  old  to  England  or 
Ireland,  under  the  care  of  an  Irish  Priest,  who  delivered  him 
to  a  merchant,  recommended  by  the  Hamburgh  banker,  fee." 
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"  I  shall  have  difficulty  in  tracing  this,— Great  danger  of 
being  mistaken  or  deceived,19  said  Lord  Oldborough,— pausing 
—with  a  look  of  anxiety,—"  Would  to  God  •  that  I  had 
means  of  knowing  with  certainty,  where  and  above  all,  what 
he  is,— or — that  J  had  never  heard  of  his  existence  !*     .■  ■ 

tt  My  Lord,  are  there  any  more  particulars  f9  inquired  Mt. 
Percy,  eagerly.  Lord  Oldborough  continued  to  read,  "  Four 
hundred  pounds  of  your  English  money  have  been  remitted 

to  him  annually,  by  means  of  these  Hamburgh  bankers. 

To  them  we  must  apply  in  the  first  instance,"  said  Lord  Old- 
borough, tt  and  I  will  write  this  moment.19      "  I  think  my 

Lord,  I  can  save  you  the  trouble,99  said  Mr.  Percy, u  I 

know  the  man.99  .  • .  Lord  Oldborough  put  down  his  pen,  and 
looked  at  Mr.  Percy  with  astonishment.  "  Yes,  my  Lord, 
however  extraordinary  it  may  appear,  I  repeat  it — 1  believe 
I  know  your  son,  and  if  he  be  the  man  I  imagine  him  to  be,  I 
congratulate  you, — you  have  reason  to  rejoice.99 

44  The  facts,  my  dear  Sir,99  cried  Lord  Oldborough, 

44  Do  not  raise  my  hopes.99  . . . 

Mr.  Percy  repeated  all  that  he  had  heard  from  Godfrey  of 
Mr.  Henry,  related  every  circumstance  from  the  first  com- 
mencement of  them — The  impertinence  and  insult  to  which 
the  mystery  that  hung  over  his  birth  had  subjected  him  in  the 
regiment — the  quarrels  in  the  regiment — the  goodness  of  Ma- 
jor Gascoigne — the  gratitude  of  Mr.  Henry — the  attachment 
between  him  and  Godfrey,  his  selling  out  of  the  regiment  af- 
ter Godfrey's  ineffectual  journey  to  London,  his  wishing  to  go 
into  a  mercantile  house — the  letter  which  Godfrey  then  wrote, 
begging  his  father  to  recommend  Mr.  Henry  to  Mr.  Gresham, 
disclosing  to  Mr.  Percy,  with  Mr.  Henry's  permission,  all  that 
he  knew  of  his  birth.  "  I  have  that  letter  at  home," — said 
Mr.  Percy — "your  Lordship  shall  see  it — I  perfectly  recol- 
lect the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Henry's  having  been  brought 
up  in  Ireland  by  a  Dublin  merchant,  and  having  received  con- 
stantly a  remittance  in  quarterly  payments  of  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  from  a  banker  in  dork.99 

44  Did  be  inquire  why,  or  from  whom,99  said  Lord  Oldbor- 
ough— u  and  does  he  know  his  mother  f9  "  Certainly  not, 
the  answer  to  his  first  inquiries  prevented  all  farther  questions 
— He  was  told  by  the  bankers,  that  they  had  directions  to 
stop  payment  of  the  remittance,  if  any  questions  were  asked.99 

Lord  Oldborough  listened  with  profound  attention,  as  Mr. 
Percy  went  on  with  the  history  of  Mr.  Henry,  relating  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  honourable  conduct  with  respect  to  Miss 
Panton  ;  his  disinterestedness,  decision,  and  energy  of  affec- 
tion. Lord  Oldborough's  emotion  increased,  be  seemed  to  re- 
cognize some  traits  of  his  own  character.  "  I  hope  this  youth 
is  my  son,99 — said  bis  Lordship,  in  a  low  suppressed  voice. 

"  He  deserves  to  be  yours  my  Lord,99  said  Mr.  Percy. 
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44  To  have  a  son  might  be  the  greatest  of  evils — To  have 
such  a  son,  must  be  the  greatest  of  blessings,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship,— he  was  lost  in  thought  for  a  moment,  then  exclaimed, — 
44 1  must  see  the  letter 1  must  see  the  man." 

44  My  Lord,  he  is  at  my  house." Lord  Oldborough  start- 
ed from  his  seat,  "  Let  me  see  him  instantly." ^To-mor- 
row, my  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  in  a  calm  tone,  for  it  was 
necessary  to  calm  his  impetuosity.  u  To-morrow — Mr.  Hen- 
ry could  not  be  brought  here  to-night,  without  alarming  him, 
or  without  betraying  to  him  the  cause  of  our  anxiety." 

44  To-morrow  let  it  be — you  are  right  my  dear  friend.  Let 
me  see  him  without  his  suspecting  that  I  am  any  thing  to  him, 
or  he  to  me — you  will  let  me  have  the  letter  to-night  ?" 

44  Certainly,  my  Lord."  Mr.  Percy  sympathized  with  his 
impatience,  and  gratified  it  with  all  the  celerity  of  a  friend — 
The  letter  was  sent  that  night  to  Lord  Oldborough.  In  ques- 
tioning his  sons  more  particularly  concerning  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Percy  learnt  from  Erasmus  a  fresh  and  strong  corroborating 
circumstance.  Dr.  Percy  had  been  lately  attending  Mr. 
Gresham's  porter,  O'Brien,  the  Irishman  ;    who  had  been  so 

ill,  that,  imagining  himself  dying,  he  had  sent  for  a  priest. 

Mr.  Henry  was  standing  by  the  poor  fellow's  bedside,  when 
the  priest  arrived,  wha  was  so  much  struck  by  the  sight  of 
him,  that  for  some  time  his  attention  could  scarcely  be  fixed 
on  the  sick  man.  The  priest,  after  he  bad  performed  his  offi- 
cial duties,  returned  to  Mr.  Henry,  begged  pardon  for  having 
looked  at  him  with  so  much  earnestness,  but  said,  that  Mr. 
Henry  strongly  reminded  him  of  the  features  of  an  Italian 
lady,  who  had  committed  a  child  to  his  care  many  years  ago. 
This  led  to  further  explanation,  and  upon  comparing  dates 
and  circumstances,  Mr.  Henry  was  convinced,  that  this  was 
the  very  priest  who  had  carried  him  over  to  Ireland  ; — the 
priest  recognized  him  to  be  the  child  of  whom  he  had  taken 
charge — But  farther  all  was  darkness.  The  priest  knew 
nothing  more — not  even  the  name  of  the  lady  from  whom  he 
had  received  the  child.  He  knew  only,  that  be  had  been 
handsomely  rewarded  by  the  Dublin  merchant,  to  whom  he 
had  delivered  the  boy — and  he  had  beard,  that  this  merchant 
had  since  become  bankrupt,  and  had  fled  to  America.     This 

Kromise  of  a  discovery,  and  sudden  stop  to  his  hopes,  bad  on- 
j  mortified  poor  Mr.  Henry,  and  had  irritated  that  curiosity, 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  lull  to  repose. 

Mr.  Percy  was  careful  both  for  Mr.  Henry's  sake  and  for 
Lord  Oldborough's,  not  to  excite  hopes  which  might  not  ulti- 
mately be  accomplished.  He  took  precautions  to  prevent  him 
from  suspecting  any  thing  extraordinary  in  the  intended  intro- 
duction to  Lord  Oldborough. 

There  had  been  some  dispute  between  the  present  minister 
and  some  London  merchant  about  the  terms  of  a  loan,  which 
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had  been  made  by  Lord  Old  borough— Mr.  Greshmm's  Bouse 
had  some  concern  in  this  transaction  ;  and  it  was  now  settled 
between  Mr.  Percy  and  Lord  Oldborough,  that  bis  Lordship 
should  write  to  desire  to  see  Mr.  Henry,  who,  as  Mr.  Gre£- 

ham's  partner,  could  give  every  necessary  information 

Mr.  Henry  accordingly  was  summoned  to  Clermont-Park, awl 
accompanied  Mr.  Percy,  with  his  mind  intent  upon  this  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Henry,  in  common  with  all  who  were  capable  of 
estimating  a  great  public  character,  had  conceived  high  admi- 
ration for  Lord  Oldborough  ;  he  had  seen  hkn  only  in  public, 
and  at  a  distance — and  it  was  not  without  awe,  that  he  now 
thought  of  being  introduced  to  him,  ami  of  hearing  and  speak- 
ing to  him  in  private. 

Lord  Oldborough,  meanwhile,  who  had  been  satisfied  by 
the  perusal  of  the  letter,  and  by  Mr.  Percy's  information, 
waited  for  his  arrival  with  extreme  impatience — He  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  his  room,  and  looking  frequently  at  his 
watch,  which  he  believed  more  than  once  to  have  stopped* 
At  length  the  door  opened.      u  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Henry, 

my  Lord."     Lord  Otdborough's  eve  darted  upon  Henry. 

Struck  instantly  with  the  resemblance  to  the  mother,  Lord 
Oldborough  rushed  forward,  and  clasping  him  in  his  arms,  ex- 
claimed, u  My  son  !  . . .  He  is  my  eon  !"  Tenderness,  ex- 
cessive tenderness,  was  in  his  look,  voice,  soul,  as  if  he  wished 
to  repair  in  a  moment  the  injustice  of  years. 

u  Yes,"  said  Lord  Oldborough, — u  now — I  am  happy, — 
now,  I  also,  Mr.  Percy,  may  be  proud  of  a  son — I  too  sbaH 

know  the  pleasures  of  domestic  Hfe. Now  I  am  happy  P' 

repeated  he, — 


"  To  trader  pontons  all  ale  mifbty  tan 

March  26(11,1*13. 
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